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Foreword. 


D. Walther, whose centennial birthday our Synod will celebrate this year, has 
also been called the "best-loved by the friends of truth, best-hated by the enemies 
of truth, founder of the Church of the Pure Word and Sacrament in America." This 
characterization is accurate. In the history of the American Lutheran Church there is 
no theologian who has stood up for Lutheran truth with such clarity and earnestness 
as D. Walther; no churchman around whose banner so many Lutheran pastors and 
Christians have rallied as around D. Walther's banner; and also no Lutheran who 
would have borne the disgrace of Christ and truth to the same extent and degree, 
and experienced the enmity of so many bitter, irreconcilable opponents, as D. 
Walther himself. And this enmity still lives on in the bitterness against the Synod 
which owes its existence, its theological and ecclesiastical position, its spirit, its 
flourishing and its successes to D. Walther: the Missouri Synod, which everyone 
knows to be the most reviled and most besmirched Lutheran Synod, not only in 
America, but in the whole world. 

But how is this hostility to be explained, and what is its real cause? The crowd 
judges thoughtlessly, according to outward appearances, and is soon finished with 
the saying: Whoever has caused such violent opposition and such general 
condemnation in the church as D. Walther, deserves to be generally ignored and 
ostracized as a disturber of the peace and enemy of the church. As Ahab cried to 
Elijah, "Art thou that confoundest Israel?" (1 Kings 18:17), so also by non-Missourian 
Christianity the baton has often been broken over D. Walther, without much 
examination and fuss, and largely on the false testimony of his enemies, that he has 
confused the Church and caused vain strife and discord in it. The mere fact that 
Walther was the most hated Lutheran theologian in America, and that the Missouri 
Synod he founded was the most reviled, was not enough. 
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Lutheran body in the world is sufficient proof to these that both are guilty and well 
deserving of this enmity. 

But that is not how God judges. According to the Scriptures, there is also a 
turmoil caused by the truth, but it is not the truth that is to blame, but the sin of men. 
When Jesus says, "| am not come to bring peace, but a sword," he does not, of 
course, mean to condemn himself and the truth he proclaimed. Scripture knows of 
being hated, condemned, and persecuted for the sake of the truth. It shows us how 
the faithful witnesses of the truth, the prophets in the Old Testament and the 
apostles in the New, incurred the hatred of the world and of the false church, 
precisely because they were faithful, conscientious messengers of God, and as 
such represented the truth with all seriousness and fought against error. And Jesus 
Christ Himself, the great King of truth, whom the Jews condemned and crucified for 
the very reason that He told them the truth, testifies in advance to all His disciples 
whom He calls upon and obliges to cheerfully confess the truth, that they would not 
be praised for it, but hated and persecuted. Matth. 10, 22: "And be hated of all men 
for my name's sake." Luk. 6, 22. 23: "Blessed are ye, if men hate you, and separate 
you, and reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, because of the Son of man. 
Rejoice then and leap; for behold, your reward is great in heaven! Likewise also did 
their fathers unto the prophets." Such blessed hatred was also the enmity which 
Walther was allowed to experience in so abundant a degree, for what the opponents 
enmityed him with was nothing but divine truth and the spirit, the relentless 
earnestness with which he stood up for the same. 

Walther was a chosen instrument in the hand of God to put God's Word and 
Luther's teaching back on the lampstand in America, to bring the almost universally 
despised Lutheran symbol back to honor, and to awaken living interest in the 
delicious treasure of truth that God had given to the Lutheran Church through the 
Reformation. A whole series of Lutheran doctrines D. Walther, with incomparable 
clarity and sharpness, has worked out anew from the shaft of the Word of God and 
the Lutheran symbols and has led them victoriously through the fire of battle, without 
straying from the basic norm of all theology, the sola Scriptura, and without pushing 
the keynote of Christian truth, the sola gratia, out of the foreground: the doctrines of 
church and ministry, of profession and ordination, of Sunday and Christian liberty, 
of the last things as against chiliastic and Jewish ravings, of state and church, of the 
inspiration and sole authority of Scripture, 
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of absolution and universal justification, of conversion and election by grace, etc. 
And Walther stood up for these divine truths, not merely academically and 
theoretically, but practically and with holy earnestness, not merely with word and 
head, but with heart and hand, also not merely with half, but with full, whole heart, 
without vacillation, weakening, compromise, concession. Teaching and practicing, 
Walther presented the above truths, not as human opinions, but as God's Word, as 
divine doctrines clearly revealed in Scripture, as eternal truths which no one may 
reject without rebellion against God, which everyone who does not wish to denounce 
God's obedience must accept, which suffer no contradiction, and which are to apply 
and reign in the church par excellence and alone, and to the exclusion of every 
counter-doctrine, as the divine Yes, to which no one may oppose his No. The front 
of the paper, around which Walther was to hang, is the following The front of the 
banner around which Walther rallied the Lutherans bore the inscription, "The pure 
doctrine of the divine Word and the Lutheran symbols!" - the reverse side: "To false 
doctrine no quarter in the Lutheran Church!" And it was this very spirit of 
earnestness and firmness with which Walther stood up for Lutheran truth that made 
him the best-hated Lutheran theologian in America. 

The real basic damage of our time and of the time in which Walther's 
effectiveness falls is not that this false doctrine raises its head here and that false 
doctrine there, but the almost general and complete indifference to every doctrine, 
regardless of whether it is right or wrong, and against every church, regardless of 
whether it stands up for truth or error: indifferentism, this leprosy of truth, which 
makes the whole body of doctrine rot alive article by article. By this complete 
indifference to the purity of doctrine, when Walther again came on the scene with 
God's Word and Luther's teaching, not only the German national churches, but also 
the Lutheran synods of America, especially the General Synod of that time, were 
poisoned and infested to the bone. The general opinion was that in doctrinal matters 
everyone should have his own opinion and could also be in the right from his point 
of view, and that no one could be disturbed for doctrine's sake, let alone have his 
faith and church fellowship terminated. Even in pulpit and communion fellowship, 
pure doctrine played no role, and ecclesiastical unions were to be brought about not 
on the basis of doctrinal agreement, but according to the maxim: "We agree to differ," 
for existing doctrinal differences were irrelevant for mutual ecclesiastical 
recognition. 

This indifferentism and unionism in all its forms, even the most subtle, Walther 
opposed with all seriousness. From his first appearance until his death, his whole 
theological work was a continuous swimming against this current. Walther 
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He never tired of explaining the great importance of pure doctrine and the great 
danger of false doctrine. In 1867 he quoted from Fr. Brunn's "Missionsblatt": "May 
all true Christians therefore always and again clearly imagine that false teaching is 
ten times worse than false or evil living. For doctrine is the fountain from which life 
comes; if this fountain is still pure, there is still the remedy by which the evil life can 
be healed; but if that fountain of eternal life is stopped up, then there is no more help 
for time and for eternity. Likewise false and evil living corrupts only him that leadeth 
it, but false doctrine corrupts all that hear it, even innocent hearts, as it is said in 
Rom. 16:18, which are deceived thereby." (L. u. W. 13, 206.) And as the high 
importance of pure doctrine, so Walther no less emphasized its inviolable holiness 
and absolute validity for all Christians. Walther advocated that no one in the church 
was entitled to reject pure doctrine and to accept and spread false teaching. Rather, 
all Christians and all Christian congregations and ecclesial communities were guilty 
of considering every false teaching and every deviation from God's clear word as a 
grave sin and to punish it as such according to Matth. 18 and possibly to proceed in 
it even to the point of abolishing brotherhood and church fellowship. 

Certainly, also D. Walther knew and repeatedly expressed the fact that 
Christians here on earth, as in their walk and life, so also in their teaching and 
knowledge, still have all kinds of infirmities and weaknesses. And no one was more 
anxious than Walther that such weaknesses in knowledge, be they individuals or 
whole synods, should not be uncharitably repulsed, but treated with all caution, 
consideration, love, patience, and long-suffering. But Walther gave no room to the 
indifferentist thought that the church could release any doctrine of Scripture, declare 
it irrelevant to unity in the faith, trivial to church fellowship, and deviation from it 
permissible in the church. On the contrary, he stood firmly by the proposition that 
the church must demand nothing less than unity in all articles of doctrine, and that it 
was its duty to combat every false doctrine and, according to Matt. 18, to take action 
against it, and to exclude, or rather to deny church fellowship to, manifest false 
teachers who, contrary to the testimony of truth, persistently hold some false 
doctrine, publicly defend it, and combat the opposite truth. And according to this 
position the Missouri Synod under Walther's leadership practiced from the beginning 
and did not cultivate church fellowship, e.g. with synods like the General Synod, the 
Buffalo, lowa and other synods, which put false doctrines on their banner, did not 
give ear to the testimony of the truth, but rather held and defended their false 
doctrines against this testimony and fought the truth. 
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In 1867 Walther printed an article from Brunn's "Missionsblatt" in "Lehre und 
Wehre" (Doctrine and Wehre), in which Fr. Brunn writes: "Twenty years ago it was 
hoped in Germany that our theology would develop to this rightly desired goal; it did 
not happen, and since then we have been driven further and further away from the 
goal of simple Lutheran orthodoxy, and either false doctrinal directions, as in 
Breslau, etc., or doctrinal indifferentism, as in most of the regional churches, are 
gaining the upper hand more and more. Here lies the ecclesiastical danger and ruin 
of our time. In the Missourians | see the only major ecclesiastical cooperative that is 
successfully opposing this current of present-day theological and ecclesiastical 
doctrinal confusion. This is the reason for my heartfelt esteem and participation for 
the Missouri Synod and its leaders, the driving force of my work for them and my 
desire to participate in their ecclesiastical struggle and striving as one pleasing to 
God. Apart from individual personal errors and weaknesses, which of course are 
everywhere among men, | do not see how the Babylonian confusion of terms and 
language in the field of our present theology can be met in any other way than in the 
way in which the Missourians seek to bring the teaching of our symbols to bear. Save 
[Prof. F.] the lowa Synod from the sad glory of having relaxed the obligatory force of 
our ecclesiastical symbols, and thereby having declared the doctrinal confusion of 
our time to be a symbolically and ecclesiastically legitimate one, and thus having 
betrayed and delivered up the Church to them." (L. u. W. 13, 124.) 

The same Brunn wrote in 1873 in an article also reprinted by Walther in "Lehre 
und Wehre": "As far as is publicly known, the Missouri Synod is the only larger church 
community in America at the present time where the adherence to pure Lutheran 
doctrine is taken in full earnest. But how vehemently the Missouri Synod is misjudged 
and reviled by many to this day; at one time it is declared to be harsh and 
uncharitable that it closes itself so strictly to all deviating doctrinal opinions and 
banishes false teachers from its midst, at another time a lack of proper theological 
education and science is seen in the fact that the Missourians do not grant more 
honor and recognition in their midst to the various ideas and supposed advances of 
the newer German theology. It is almost surprising, however, and a sign of how 
difficult it is for our time to understand the seriousness and strictness with which the 
Missourians hold to pure doctrine after the example of our old Lutheran fathers, when 
even such a one as Father Diedrich, a man who has earned such high merits in 
combating false, un-Lutheran spirit in our time, is nevertheless unable to find himself 
in the spirit of the Missourians, but sees only dead Pharisaism in the same, from 
whose rule he fears great dangers for the Church and 
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From which he feels deeply repelled. It is of no use to point out the mighty and 
glorious manifestations of active Christian life in the Missouri Synod; nevertheless, 
the whole position toward doctrine which prevails there remains incomprehensible 
once and for all to the spirit and generation of our time. This alone was the cause 
which brought the Missouri Synod into discord with its former so faithful and zealous 
friend and promoter, Pastor Léhe. Apart from individual divergent doctrinal opinions, 
in which Rev. Lohe left the Lutheran confession, it was mainly the difference of the 
whole spirit which separated him (as well as now the Lohe lowa Synod in America) 
from the Missourians: with the latter the emphasis on pure doctrine, by which they 
made only this, pure doctrine, their motto, raised only it to the banner and mark of 
their church fellowship and to the dividing wall against all dissenters, fought and 
worked only for it in the first place; on the other hand, with Pastor Lohe and his 
friends the much more lenient, broad-minded position against dissenting doctrinal 
opinions alongside the prevailing sense of Christian and church life, liturgy and 
constitution of the church, Christian works of love and institutions for such. No longer 
the fighter and standard-bearer for pure Lutheran doctrine has Pastor L6he been 
for Germany during the whole last half of his life, but in practical official and loving 
activity lay the chief glory of his life." (L. u. W. 19, 233 f.) 

It is precisely in the spirit of seriousness and determination with which Walther 
stood up for the doctrines of the Lutheran symbols that Brunn sees, and rightly so, 
the characteristic and singularity of Walther's position in his indifferentist-unionist 
environment in Germany as well as in America. And while Brunn is clearly aware 
that indifferentism must always lead to the complete dissolution of Lutheran doctrine 
and church, he is joyfully convinced that in Walther's position free of indifferentism, 
and only in this position, lies the hope for the future of the Lutheran church. The 
spirit of seriousness and determination with respect to all the teachings of Holy 
Scripture, this actual characteristic of Walther and the Missouri Synod, is considered 
by Fr. Brunn to be identical with the spirit of the Lutheran Church itself, which it 
cannot abandon without at the same time destroying its peculiar life and forfeiting 
its existence. In Germany, too, this is already clearly evident, where indifferentism 
and unionism have now gained the upper hand to such an extent that, for example, 
the last Prussian General Synod decided in the so-called law on false doctrine that 
false teachings, even the fundamental heresies of the liberals, should no longer be 
counted as sins and should no longer be treated as subject to church discipline, and 
where, some years ago, the General Lutheran Conference rejected the luthorism of 
association. 
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raner as fully entitled members of their Narrow Conference as well. This is the 
opposite pole, the other extreme of Walther's position, who considered not only 
gross heresies, but every deviation from the wholesome teaching of Scripture to be 
a grave sin, which, if persistently and in spite of all instruction from God's Word held 
fast and defended in opposition to the truth, would lead to exclusion from the church, 
or rather to the annulment of church fellowship. And that the American Lutheran 
Church has not fallen into indifferentism and unionism to the same extent as the 
German Lutheran Church, and has long since perished in the same, but that since 
the appearance of Walther and the Missouri Synod there has been in many cases a 
partly weak, partly strong unionist-fugal movement, has not by far the greatest part 
of this been due to the best-hated Lutheran theologian in America and to the much- 
maligned Missourian spirit, which took Lutheran doctrines seriously? Indeed, must 
not even the bitterest opponents of Missouri confess that the spirit of Walther, the 
spirit of seriousness and firmness in regard to doctrine, has had a restraining and 
restraining effect upon their unionism-petal direction, and that they, above others, 
owe a debt of gratitude to their most hated opponent for not having completely sunk 
into indifferentism? 

The most hated man in Switzerland in the days of the Reformation was none 
other than D. Martin Luther. And he was hated in the last analysis, not only because 
he took the words of the Lord's Supper for his own person, as they read, but because 
he took this position of his in full earnest, claimed for his doctrine general and sole 
validity in the church, decisively rejected Zwingli's doctrine and fought it as a 
dangerous heresy, and was not willing to release it and tolerate it alongside his own, 
or even to offer the Swiss a hand of peace and ecclesiastical recognition over it. 
Zwingli would have been glad to let Luther go with his doctrine of the Real Presence, 
if Luther had indifferently understood himself to give the Zwinglian doctrine a free 
pass, or to treat it as irrelevant for the church community. That Luther could not and 
would not understand himself to do this, that he rather ruthlessly opposed all 
indifferentism and unionism and did not want to know anything about toleration and 
release of false doctrine in the church, is what attracted the irreconcilable hostility of 
the Swiss to him and even alienated the heart of his bosom friend Melanchthon and 
provoked him in his secret letters to the well-known bitter and unjust judgments and 
complaints about Luther. 

It is the same with the enmity against Walther. The holy, unrelenting 
earnestness with which he stood up for truth and against error is ultimately the real 
point to which 
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The General Synod would be pleased if we not only presented our doctrines, but 
also occasionally attacked the false doctrines that have arisen from time to time in 
their midst. As far as the General Synod is concerned, it would put up with it if we 
not only presented our teachings, but also occasionally criticized the false doctrines 
that appear from time to time in its midst. But that Walther took it so seriously with 
these heresies, and especially with the sectarian friendship and sectarian fellowship 
of the General Synod, that he denied it ecclesiastical recognition and brotherhood 
on that account, it has not forgiven him to this day. And the real reproach which the 
General Council brings against Walther and the Missouri Synod is likewise not 
directed against the doctrines which Walther led, but against the spirit, the relentless 
earnestness with which he stood up for the same, in that he was not satisfied with 
the formally correct confession of the General Council to Scripture and Symbol, but 
rather demanded real unity even in the individual doctrines that had become 
controversial in America, and demanded that Lutheran doctrine and practice be 
taken fully seriously in the Council, and that public false teachers be called to 
account and possibly also expelled. It is this decided position that has earned 
Walther and the Missouri Synod the reproach from the Council: The Missourians 
are confusing American Israel and are to blame for the fact that up to now there has 
been no unity among the Lutherans in America. As far as Loehe and the lowans are 
concerned, the real annoyance for them was the fact that Walther did not want to 
accept the doctrines in which they dissent from him as open questions which the 
church could release and declare irrelevant for the unity of faith and church 
fellowship. The same is true of the Buffalo Synod, which likewise directed its 
opposition not only against Walther's doctrine of church and ministry, but above all 
against the Lutheran spirit of seriousness and firmness with which Walther asserted 
the Lutheran truth against the Grabauschen errors, namely, as divine doctrine, 
beside which no other human theory about church and ministry was justified and to 
be released in the church, and whose acceptance or rejection was also not 
indifferent to church fellowship. 

So everywhere it is the great earnestness with which Walther stood up for 
divine truth, and that he was unwilling to make peace with fine opponents over 
doctrinal differences, .which has made him the most hated and most reviled 
Lutheran theologian in America. And that even today the real point against which 
the hostility Against the Mssouri Synod is directed is the earnestness and firmness 
with which we stand up for our doctrines, has been abundantly demonstrated by the 
intersynodal conferences. Nothing has so much set our opponents, especially the 
Ohioans and lowans, in harness, and led them to a formal systematic agitation 
against Missouri. 
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The refusal of Missourians even to join hands with the persistent fighters of truth and 
the champions of error in prayer services over and above their existing differences 
has been more irritating than the refusal of Missourians even to join hands in prayer 
services. The hostility against the Missourian spirit, free from indifferentism and 
unionism, the spirit of Lutheran earnestness with reference to Lutheran doctrines, 
has everywhere aroused the vituperations of opponents: fanaticism, Pharisaism, 
rightism, sectarianism, dead orthodoxism, etc. 

Only a seemingly small turn would have been necessary to change all this 
and to turn enmity into friendship, contradiction into applause among Walther's 
opponents. Walther could have held on to his teachings and continued to present 
and defend them: Only he would have had to drop the claim that these doctrines had 
sole authority in the church and were to be taken into account in the establishment 
of church fellowship. But with this seemingly slight change of course Walther would 
have actually stamped doctrines which he had recognized as eternal, divine truths 
as bird-free, transient, human opinions. Praise God that Walther passed the test, 
esteemed honor with God higher than the applause of men, and would rather 
become the best-hated Lutheran in the world than an unfaithful messenger of his 
God! F. B. 


The main terms for sin in Hebrew. 


The most general term for sin in Hebrew is, of course, the word XXX with its 
various derivatives. The basic meaning of this word can be accurately discerned 
from several Old Testament passages. As is evident from these, at first the term had 
no religious or moral content at all. It simply meant, in a usually concrete sense, the 
missing of a goal or the missing of a sought-after object. We cite the passages here 
under consideration. Jud. 20, 16: "Out of all this people there were 700 chosen men 
. .. All these were) hurling a stone at the hair," XXXX XXX, "without missing (the 
mark)." It is not uninteresting to perceive here that the Greek sin also, was originally 
used in precisely the same sense. Thus in Homer (ul. 23, 857) of the spear missing 
its mark. Prov. 8, 36 speaks of the hypostatized wisdom: 

XXX XXX XXXX. .. .XXXK XXX XX; "for he who finds me finds life, .. . and he 
who misses me harms his soul." Luther does translate here: "He that sinneth against 
me," as also the English versions, "He that sinneth against me." Considered in and of 
itself, there is nothing either linguistic or factual in the way of this version. XXX, 
actually, "my sinner," may, however, mean: 
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"who sins against me," as e. g. XXX, actually: "my rebellious ones," can mean: "who 
rebel against me. However, in this translation, the contrast intended between XXX 
and XXX does not come into its own. The parallelism of XXX with XXXX puts it 
beyond doubt that at this point we have to grasp XXX in its most ancient meaning. 
The finding of wisdom brings life, the lack of it disaster. A similar use of the word is 
found in Job 5:24: "Thou shalt know that thy tent is well kept, and shalt pattern thy 
habitation," XXXX XXX, "and not go astray," i. e., thou shalt not miss anything. Not 
tenable here is Luther's "and sin not"; for thereby a thoroughly incongruous and 
heterogeneous element is brought into the connection. Rightly translated RV 1): 
"and shalt miss nothing". In the Hitpael, too, this fundamental idea of our word can 
still be clearly traced. Job 41:17, in describing Leviathan, the crocodile, says: 
"Before his ascension the mighty shudder" (heroes, gods), XXXXXX XXXXX. The 
departure from the original sense of XXX has here led to strange results in the 
translations. The Vulgate renders it thus: timebunt angeli, et territi purgabuntur (by 
taking the hitpael of XXX in the sense of "to disenchant"). AV? ): "By reason of 
breakings they purify themselves," which is quite senseless. Luther's "if he breaks 
away, there is no grace," at least makes sense, but is not an exact translation. Buhl 
and Budde emend the first expression, XXXXXX, to XX XXXXX, "the waves of the 
sea," and translate, "the waves of the sea come out of step." But puffing as the 
sense hereby gained may seem, this textual emendation is as superfluous as it is 
arbitrary. But with the "out-of-step-coming" is pointed to the right interpretation of 
the XXXXXX. Only it is not "the waves," but the mighty, the heroes, who want to 
capture the Leviathan, who "get out of step." The meaning, in fact, is that at the 
raging of the Leviathan the mighty lose their temper in dismay. Accurately 
translated, "from dismay they miss themselves," i. e., lose presence of mind, 
become beside themselves with fear. Note the parallelism with *2', they shudder, 
they fear. Correct again RV: "By reason of consternation they are beside themselves." 
Gen. 31:39 also belongs here. There Jacob says to Laban, "The torn thing have | 
not brought unto thee," XXXXX XXX. The IXX here uses dzotivvery, "restitute," as 
a free rendering of the sense. So also Vulg.: ego damnum omne reddebam; and 
Luther, "I had to pay it"; English version, "I bore the loss of it." But here, too, the 
sense is most easily gained by adhering to the basic 


1) Revised Version. 2) Authorized Version. 
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meaning don dMN and saw the Piel as causative. Accordingly, the translation would 
be: "I let it be missed," i. e., | regarded it as my own loss, which then factually 
coincides with the freer phrases mentioned. One more passage let us adduce. Prob. 
19, 2, it is said, XXXX XXXXX XXX, "he that hasteth with his feet" (of impetuous, 
rash action), "misses (the goal), goes astray." Delitzsch remarks on this: "He who . 
. . runs at it without having become intellectually and morally clear about goal and 
way, missteps." Thus, although our term here includes the religious-moral moment, 
and could at best also be translated "sin," yet even at this point the figurative 
expression leaves no doubt as to the basic meaning of XXX as the missing of the 
goal. Luther: der tut Schaden; Vulg.: offendet. 

These, then, would be the passages in which the oldest and original usage of 
XXX is still present. That this very term was transferred from the Scriptures to the 
religious and moral sphere is easily understood. For how could the idea of sin be 
more clearly, more drastically expressed than by the metaphor of the missed goal? 
What image could more vividly bring before our eyes the aberration from the divinely 
established standard of righteousness? - But we anticipate. It is astonishing that it 
has been thought necessary to raise and discuss the question of what sin misses 
according to the underlying metaphor. In other words, if sin misses the mark, what 
is that mark? A most superficial and quite untenable view has been put forward by 
Muller in his voluminous work, "The Doctrine of Sin." Starting from the basic 
meaning, he says: "Man never finds in sin what he is looking for. Sin is deception, 
deceit." According to this, the end for which sin strives, and which it infallibly fails to 
attain, would be some supposed good, some dreamed happiness, some feigned joy 
or satisfaction, all of which, however, finally dissolve into insubstantial fancies, to 
the great disappointment of the sinner. True as this is in and of itself (for indeed sin 
deceives man), the deception of sin is but an accidens of it, and not its very essence. 
According to this view, the term would be chosen with respect to one side of human 
experience (and not even the most important), which sin results in, instead of with 
respect to man's relation to God and his law, which is disturbed by sin. The latter, 
however, is probably the most important thing to be considered here. But even apart 
from this, this opinion is downright nonsensical, a kind of hvsterone proterone. For 
as regards man's inner experience of sin, the proximate consequence of it is not 
both the sense of disappointment which the sinner feels on reflecting on 
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The pagan, too, is a law unto himself by virtue of his conscience, before he can 
indulge in moral philosophical reflections on hopes, happiness, etc. that have been 
wronged. Man, even the heathen, is, as Paul says, a law unto himself by virtue of 
his conscience, before he indulges in moral-philosophical reflections on deceived 
hopes, happiness gone astray, etc. If, therefore, sin misses something, this end 
cannot be one conceived by man himself, but only one set by God, not the realization 
of a pretended joy, but the will of God as revealed in the law. "Ye shall be holy, for | 
am holy." He who falls short of this purpose sins (XXX). 

In the interest of a naturalistic explanation of Scripture, in which the principle 
of development is the all-determining factor, one now also seeks in more recent 
times to weaken the concept of XXX as much as possible and to empty it of its moral 
content. Thus, for example, Robertson Smith (Prophets of Israel, p. 103), who 
prepared the way for Wellhausenism in England, says: "The Hebrew idea of sin in its 
earlier stages includes any act that puts a man in the wrong with those who have the 
power to make him rue it." That is to say: an act can become XXXxX, sin, regardless 
of its moral or religious character, if only there is a stronger one who likes to declare 
it "sin" towards a weaker one. Originally, the term XXX had come to mean nothing 
more than "mere forensic liability". In the footsteps of Robertson Smith follows 
Clemen (The Christian Doctrine of Sin), who maintains that "powerlessness" and not 
"sinfulness" was originally to be understood by XXX. The former, in support of his 
thesis, refers to 1 Sam. 20:1: XXXXXX XXXX XX XXXX XXXXXXX; "what is my sin 
before thy father, that he seeketh my life?" How the ethical element is to be 
eliminated from the term "sin" at this point we are unable to see. Probably by the 
following line of thought Smith seeks here to find support for his assertion. Because 
David is not conscious of any real sin and yet speaks of "his sin" before Saul, nothing 
else can be meant by "sin" here than an act that is innocent in itself, but which for 
some reason arouses the king's anger and is therefore declared to be "sin" by him 
by virtue of his position of power (mere forensic liability). But this is a quite unnatural 
explanation of these words. That, on the other hand, which presents itself to every 
impartial reader, is the only correct and reasonable one. David seeks for some 
conceivable reason to explain to himself the incessant reproaches of Saul. In the 
question, "What is my sin?" he uses the word "sin" in its ordinary sense. Had he 
been guilty of some wrong, somehow offended, offended the king? If not, why this 
bitter enmity, this persecuting rage? Also with the passage 2 Kings 18:14 nothing 
can be proven for the mentioned position. There it is reported that the king Hezekiah 
told the 
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Assyrian king Sanherib, who was at Lachish, southwest of Jerusalem, and thus in 
threatening proximity to the Jewish capital, has his messengers say: "XXXXX, | have 
sinned; turn away from me; what you inflict on me | will bear." Is this to be a mere 
confession of "powerlessness," as if Hezekiah had merely meant to say, "I am in thy 
power; | am defenseless against thee"? On the contrary, Hezekiah seeks here to 
avert from himself the vengeance of the Assyrian, whose army roared like a 
devastating storm over the Philistine country and southern Judah (according to his 
own information, Sanherib had destroyed 46 Jewish cities), by a confession of guilt. 
He had wanted to shake off the yoke of Assyrian rule and had refused tribute (cf.. 
18:7). But despairing of successful resistance, he sent this message to obtain the 
Asshrian's indulgence and mercy for himself. The expression 'XXXX, "I have 
sinned," is admittedly not to be pressed. Whether Hezekiah personally considered 
his conduct a sin or not is of no consequence. To Sanherib he wished to stand as a 
guilty man, and from that point of view the word is to be interpreted. It may still be 
pointed out that in Assyrian the verbum hatu, which exactly corresponds to the 
Hebrew XXX, is the ordinary expression for political apostasy, indignation. Is it not 
possible that Hezekiah, having to do with an Assyrian, might have wished to make 
use of the Assyrian mode of expression, and for this reason have said 'XXXX?' But 
be that as it may, the assumption of Smith and Clemen in question finds no support 
in this passage either. Ex. 9, 27 can be used still less in favor of this view. Here we 
are told that Pharaoh, at the plague of the hail, calls Moses and Aaron to him, and 
confesses to them, "XXXX XXXxX, this time have | sinned." In this passage, says 
Clemen, it is clear that "powerlessness," not "sinfulness," is denoted by XXX. But 
only those who want to save a theory at any cost can find this. A glance from the 
words immediately following will suffice to show the groundlessness of this 
explanation. For the Egyptian king continues, XXXX XXX' XXXXX XXX XXX; 
"Yahweh is righteous, and | and my people are evildoers." So here we have a 
confession of guilt, albeit a hypocritical one. We adduce another passage, from 
which it is likewise vainly sought to capitalize. 1 Sam. 26:21 Saul saith unto David, 
XXX XXXX XXXXX XXXXX... XXXX.. On this Robertson Smith, in the work quoted 
above, makes the following remark: "The notion of sin is error, blunder, folly, want of 
insight." This is true in itself; for sin is, however, "error, blunder, folly, etc. The only 
question is, whether these purely intellectual terms coincide with the Hebrew ones, 
and exhaust them, whether thereby the root of the matter is touched. This superficial 
explanation fails already from the very frequent XXXX, folly, a word which speaks of 
ungodliness, wickedness, yea, of the 
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The word is used for the greatest shameful deeds, such as the shameful immorality 
of the Gibeats (Judg. 20:6). Further quotation is superfluous; incidentally, the words 
of Trench (Synonyms of the New Testament) are worth mentioning at this point. He 
says: "There is always an element of ignorance in every human transgression, which 
constitutes it human and not devilish, and which, while it does not take away, yet so far 
mitigates the sinfulness of it as to render its forgiveness not indeed necessary, but 
possible." It is also clear enough from Saul's own words in what sense the terms cited 
are to be understood. In the midst of his confession Saul says: XXX XX XXX XX, "l 
will do thee no more evil. 
do". Saul's confession therefore arose from a consciousness of guilt, even if his 
repentance did not go very deep. - These are now the main passages by which one 
would like to justify the religious devaluation of the term XXX. As we see, this attempt 
must be considered a failure. We therefore rightly declare that in all the Old 
Testament passages where the word XXX is not found in its original sensual 
meaning, it is used to denote a faulty, sinful conduct on the part of man, a failure to 
attain the goal set by the divine will, a deviation from the path prescribed by the law. 
Now, as to the scope of our word, it should be noted that if the usus loquendi 
had kept within the bounds of the original image, under rather unpremeditated 
departures from the legal norm would be called willful transgressions. It would then 
be confined, for instance, to the Pauline "The good that | will | do not, but the evil that 
| will not | do," and to unwitting sins. But factual usage has so far broken through this 
barrier that XXX embraces every kind and species of sin, sin in all its many 
ramifications and manifestations, in all its gradations and shades, sins of weakness 
as well as sins of malice, unintentional offences as well as wilfully committed 
outrages. Of unintentional sin the word is found, e. g., in the story of Abraham's 
sojourn at Gerar, Gen. 20. If the Philistine king Abimelech had taken Sarah to wife, 
he would have been guilty of a sin, though, as he says, he acted in simplicity of heart 
(XXX-XXX). Accordingly, the act in itself, without the participation of the will and 
without evil intention, is a sin (XXXX XXX) if it passes by the object of the divine norm 
of law. The sinfulness of an act does not depend on the intention or volition of the 
perpetrator, but on its objective unlawfulness. According to Joh. 16, 2 a person can 
even sin if he not only does not want to do evil, but even wants to do God a service. 
Only the measure and severity of the personal guilt is determined by the involvement 
or non-involvement of the offender. 
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participation of the will. The word sin (XXXX) occurs for the first time Gen. 4:7 in the 
narrative of Cain's fratricide. "If thou be not good, sin lieth" (usus loquendi, lurks like 
a wild beast) "at the door." What is here specifically meant is hatred, which, if not 
subdued and suppressed, works itself out in murder and manslaughter.... Gen. 
31:36, Jacob says to Laban, 'XXXX XX, what is my sin, that thou pursuest me so 
fiercely?' - and thus he declares himself free from any knowing wrong, neglect of 
duty, or wanton infidelity during his long service. Gen. 50:17, Joseph's brothers ask 
him to pardon their sins (XXXXX), by which they meant their former cruel and hard- 
hearted treatment of their younger brother. Any violation of charity, whereby the 
godly relationship between man and man is disturbed, is a sin. The perverse vices 
of Sodom and Gomorrah are called "their sins" (XXXXX). 2 Sam. 12, 13 David, 
terrified in his conscience by the fearless words of punishment of Nathan, says, 
'XXXX, "I have sinned," with reference to the adultery with Bathsheba, and the 
consequent murder of Uriah. Num. 16:22, Moses and Aaron say to God, "Shall one 
man sin (XXXX), and thou be angry with the whole congregation?" The sin here 
spoken of is the rebellion of Korah, the author of the conspiracy against the God- 
appointed chiefs of Israel. Ex. 32:21 reproaches Moses with Aaron, "What hath this 
people done unto thee, that thou hast brought a great sin upon the same?" V. 31 of 
the same chapter, "This people have sinned a great sin," XXXX XXXX XXX. In these 
passages idolatry is meant by the golden calf. But we refrain from quoting other 
passages. As stated, XXX is the most general and comprehensive expression for 
sin, and comprehends in itself everything by which man transgresses God's will. As 
a summary expression, the word is found, e.g., Micah 7:19: "Yea, thou shalt cast all 
their sins (XXXXXXXX) into the depth of the sea." 
(To be continued.) C. GanBle. 
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(Conclusion.) 

In this section, which concludes the present work, we want to demonstrate 
the "other spirit" of the Reformed Church at two points, namely, in the position it 
gives to the Christian walk and in the forms of its public worship. In his famous poem 
"Essay on Man", the English poet Alexander Pope is heard to say: "For modes of 
faith let graceless zealots fight; His can't be wrong whose life is in the 
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right. In faith and hope the world will disagree, But all mankind's concern is charity. 
All must be false that thwart this one great end, And all of God that bless mankind, or 
mend." This poet's word contains in concise summary what we shall record as the 
peculiar characteristics of the Reformed spirit in the first part of this section. Those 
who are not yet acquainted with the Reformed spirit may learn it from this 
"Dogmatics" of an English poet. Let us take a closer look at this "Dogmatics". 

According to the Reformed view, as already demonstrated, there is no truth 
already finished in Scripture. The truth that comes to us from Scripture must first be 
transformed into sap and blood by a "spirit related to the divine" within us. Now men 
are very different from one another according to their spiritual disposition; after all, 
each has his own spirit. The transformation of the truth of Scripture by a "spirit related 
to the Divine in us" will therefore naturally also turn out quite differently. And it is just 
as natural, according to this view, that in view of these different results of 
transformation no one should quarrel with the other. Therefore: "For modes of faith 
let graceless zealots fight!" Among educated people - and who would be so 
uneducated as not to count himself among the educated? - it is therefore a foregone 
conclusion that "In faith and hope the world will disagree." But this important truth, of 
which certainly nothing was known before the Fall, is sterile. It cannot possibly form 
the central doctrine of a religion. Surely it is impossible to answer the question, "What 
is the real content of your faith?" by saying, "Disagreement," and to answer again, 
"Disagreement," by asking what its ultimate purpose is. This is not acceptable, even 
among "educated people." We must therefore look around for some other indication 
of content and purpose, and that for a term that is as elastic as possible. Such a lid 
for any bowl is otiarit’: Love, charity, benevolence, mercy. The word itself refuses to 
be defined precisely; charity demands that everyone be allowed to make up his own 
definition. It is therefore eminently suitable as the shibboleth of a universal religion. 
Who could seriously object to the sentence: "All mankind's concern is charity? But if 
charity is what matters in religion, it follows that he who does not accept charity as 
righteousness before God has not the right faith. And since, further, charity proves 
itself in change, it follows further that his faith cannot be wrong "whose life is in the 
right." In sum, little or nothing depends on doctrine; all depends on life. This is the 
dogmatic content of the poet's words. 

But the Reformed sects surrounding us profess exactly the same principle. 
They do not tire of preaching in... 
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The Protestant Churches, in their publications and journals, emphasize the all- 
important importance of a Christian life in contrast to doctrine. They develop an 
almost feverish activity to bring about a unification of at least all Protestant church 
communities beyond all still existing doctrinal differences; even tender consideration 
for the "dear Papal Church" is not lacking. All this is so generally known that a more 
detailed demonstration is superfluous; nevertheless, we may be permitted to bring 
the "other spirit" in all its wretchedness before the eyes of the inclined reader in this 
point as well. For this purpose we refer first of all to the "Congress of Religions" which 
was held at that time in Chicago on the occasion of the World's Fair. The very fact 
that such a Congress was held, that Christian preachers were not afraid to meet with 
heathen idol priests for a common consultation on religious matters, shows how 
miserable is the state of Christian knowledge even among many teachers of the 
Reformed Church. In many cases there is hardly any idea of the unique position of 
the Christian religion as the religion of truth, in which alone all truth is found, and 
apart from which there is absolutely no wholesome truth. On the contrary, it is thought 
that truth can be found in every religion. And why? Answer: Because ethics are made 
the criterion of truth. If a religion says to man, "Be good; do no evil," one concludes 
that such a religion is not to be rejected absolutely. And since all religions contain 
such requirements, it follows that they are all good, and it can only be a question of 
which of them has the "highest standard of morality." This is stated bluntly by a writer 
in the Methodist Review (May and June, 1896), one Rev. J. F. Chaffee. He writes, 
among other things, "There is no religion, as Max Mueller has said, that does not say, 
‘Do good; avoid evil!’ There is none that does not contain what Rabbi Willet calls the 
quintessence of religion, the simple warning, 'Be good, my boy!’ 'Be good, my boy!’ 
may be a very short catechism; but let us add to it, Be good, my boy, for God's sake!" 
and we have in it very nearly the whole of the Law and the prophets." So, "Be good, 
my boy, for God's sake!" that is the quintessence of the Christian religion! How badly 
Peter missed the mark when he concluded his sermon in the house of Cornelius with 
the words: "Of this (Jesus) all the prophets testify, that through his name all who 
believe in him should receive forgiveness of sins. 10, 43. 

That this is the reformed quintessence of Christianity, the heathen idol priests 
soon learned from the lectures given to them at the Chicago Congress. At his 
departure, one of them, a Buddhist, an enlightened worshipper of absolute 
nothingness, a certain Hirai, said: "I go back a Christian, 
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by which I mean to say that Christianity is a religion which I shall be glad to see 
established in Japan. Only let the Christian missionaries not interfere with our national 
usages and patriotic holidays. I have been delighted with America and especially with 
its tolerance. I expected that, before I finished my address, criticising false Christianity 
in Japan, I should be torn from the platform. But I was received with enthusiasm." The 
apostle Paul says that the gospel is an offence to the Jews and foolishness to the 
Greeks. How is it then that this heathen idol priest has such enthusiasm for 
Christianity? The reason can only be that "My boy, be a good boy!" has been served 
up to him as the gospel of Christ. 

The same sounds as the quintessence of Christianity from the judgments of 
Reformed sectarian papers on a meeting of the "Society of Christian Endeavor." We 
give here a brief summary which we found in an English magazine at the time. It 
reads, as follows:The Jewish Messenger speaks of the Christian Endeavor organization 
as 'a great improvement on the camp gatherings of the last generation,’ and expresses 
the wish that the young people of its own creed might be led to form ‘a like 
comprehensive union of religion and good works.' The North and West (Presbyterian) 
is reminded by the pilgrimage to Boston 'of the Middle Ages when great armies of 
young people set out on a trip to the Holy Land.' It speaks of the Endeavor movement 
as the natural and inevitable outgrowth of the Sabbath-school. The school is for 
teaching, the Endeavor Society is for practicing, the principles of Christianity. The 
Christian Work sees in the Christian Endeavor movement the strongest force now 
working toward the much-talked-of church unity, and it deprecates the tendency 
manifested in various denominational quarters to draw away from the Endeavor Society 
and form separate denominational organizations. The Watchman (Baptist), thinks that 
the convention 'will give New England an adequate estimate of the purpose and motive 
of the Christian life of the new generation, and it will dispel many gloomy forecasts as 
to the hold which a vital Christianity has upon the controlling forces of the future.’ The 
Christian Register (Unitarian) says: 'We have here a mighty moral force. Not only can 
the Church look to them with hope for the future of religion, but every well-wisher for 
the good of society will recognize them as able helpers. In all questions which bear on 
the public weal they will be found opposed to public corruption and in favor of honest 
government. '" "The Christian Endeavor organization," says the Jew, "is a great 
improvement on the camp gatherings of the last generation,” thus hitting the nail on 
the head. At the camp meetings old Adam "converted" and became a decent boy, 
and nowadays he is already such without having been to the camp meetings. But 
that is "a 
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great improvement." - A quite correct assessment of the Christian Endeavor can be 
found in the omissions of the Boston 

He writes of the assembly touched: "None of the various addresses have revealed 
anything more than the regular evangelical beliefs, but there has been an intense 
devotion to the central truths of Christianity, and it has been an earnest appeal to Christ 
and humanity that has been uttered on the platform. Jt has been the work rather than 
the doctrine that has been emphasized. The spirit has been that of a social movement. 
The idea of brotherhood in the Church and the State has been put forth as the basal idea 
of Christian service. This is the new method. It is the effort to serve Christ in society 
which chiefly marks this work and draws its members together. Jt is not a service too 
exacting for the average man or woman. It does not require great self-denial, but it 
compels each one to do something for some one else, and in the aggregate it brings 
persons together along lines where their sympathies are with the best. It does not ask 
any one to do more than he can, and it supplies what has been a missing link in all the 
churches. It gives the social side of the Christian life adequate expression. It is not the 
prayer-meeting and the church-going, but the identification of the whole life of each 
individual with the things which he is consecrated to." A religion which requires no 
more than any one can perform, moreover, can perform without much trouble, that 
is the religion of the Reformed sects of our day. What matters is not doctrine, but life 
alone; and if this, as is always the case, is not as it should be, then one takes the 
universal ointment charity and lubricates the multitude of sins. 

So it is in the Reformed sects that surround us. It now remains for us to prove 
that in this, too, the spirit of Zwingli and Calvin is manifested; that in the sects 
mentioned we are not dealing with a church which, though reformed as far as its sad 
remnants of doctrine are concerned, would otherwise be entirely out of style. Let us 
prove that the Reformed sects, even in their present form, have remained true to the 
original principles of the Reformed Church. If it were possible that a Zwingli, a Calvin, 
etc., would be appalled by the present form of the "other spirit," there can be no 
doubt that it is the same "other spirit," that the Reformed sects, even in their present 
form, are apples of the same tree. For the purpose of this proof, we point out a well- 
known peculiarity of the character of Zwingli's and Calvin's Reformation activity. It is 
well known that from the very beginning the reformatory activity of the Swiss was 
not limited to the purification of the Church from the abominations of the papacy, but 
moved at the same time in the scientific and social fields. It is the humanism of 
Erasmus which runs through the whole activity of the Swiss like 
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a red thread runs through it. That the German Reformation must have had, and did 
have, a powerful influence on the sciences and on many social conditions is obvious. 
But these were effects, not purposes, of Luther's Reformation. His only concern was 
that God's Word should rule in the church, and that consciences should be bound 
only by this Word. In the church, in all things that concern the blessedness of souls, 
he did not want to know anything about any authority, be it called pope, high school, 
church, council, reason, or whatever it might be. "God's word," he was told, "shall 
set articles of faith, and none else, not even an angel.” But to this word he now also 
demanded unconditional submission. Thus, at Marburg, he wrote the little word "is" 
with chalk on the table, indicating that the adversary must submit to this little word if 
they wished to be recognized by him as brothers in the faith. 

Calvin and Zwingli were different. They fought superstition not in the interest 
of the Word, but in the interest of reason. They opposed the Pope and his followers 
with the authority of reason. In their struggle against superstition they adhered to 
such principles as must eventually lead to the most naked unbelief. Notwithstanding 
all the fine talk to the contrary, God's word was not to them the supreme authority, 
from which no appeal to a higher tribunal is possible. As soon as the word of 
Scripture confronted their opinion of reason, they declared it to be a dead letter, and 
appealed to the "Spirit" who immediately enlightened them and made the dead letter 
alive, that is, gave the letter a meaning that rhymed with reason. Now it is evident 
that the Holy Spirit does not contradict the word of Scripture, the word which he 
himself has spoken. The Spirit, therefore, to whom Zwingli and Calvin appealed 
against Scripture, was these gentlemen's own Spirit. In short, Luther wished to 
enlighten hearts by the light of the Word of God, while the Swiss wished to enlighten 
minds by the light of reason. 

As far as Zwingli is concerned, we have already referred to his friendship with 
Erasmus in the introduction. Hagenbach writes: "During his stay in Glarus (around 
1514), the young humanist made his first acquaintance with the head of the 
Enlightenment movement, Erasmus (in Basel), whom he greeted with youthful 
enthusiasm as the ‘greatest philosopher and theologian’, while Erasmus called him 
his 'brotherly beloved friend’. Even later on there never came between Erasmus and 
Zwingli such a blatant break as there was between Erasmus and Luther. Among 
Zwingli's circle of friends was the bright Heinrich Lorili (Glareanus) from Mollis, four 
years younger than Zwingli, who also stood by Erasmus and remained connected to 
the old church in the Reformation struggles." (Hagenbach 3, 186.) 
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In the light of this friendship, then, we cannot be greatly surprised to read in Zwingli's 
"Christianae fidei expositio" that he (King Francis | of France) will find in eternal life 
not only the pious of the Old and New Covenants, not only his own pious ancestors, 
from St. Louis onward and the Pippins, but also a Hercules, Theseus, Socrates, 
Aristides, Antigonus, Numa, Camillus, Cato, and Scipio. "In short," says Zwingli, "no 
righteous man ever lived, no pious mind, no faithful soul, from the beginning of the 
world to its end, whom you will not see there with God." This is exactly the same 
verbiage of piety, charity, humanity, good Christian character, that one hears 
nowadays, especially in funeral sermons, even at the graves of suicides, over and 
over again. The theme and parts of such modern sermons by Reformed preachers 
are thus already to be found in Zwingli's writings. Hagenbach apologetically adds to 
Zwingli's above omissions: "We must give the humanist credit for the citation of 
mythological persons, and no one will at all take the author of these lines at his word 
with dogmatic severity in this poetic-rhetorical omission"; but he himself confesses: 
"A testimony of a far-hearted disposition they remain, after all." (3, 462.) Yes, 
certainly; and all the more so, because they occur in a writing which Zwingli wrote on 
the advice of the French envoy Maigret, for the purpose of refuting the malicious 
slanders which were continually being made against the confessors of the Gospel in 
France also. 

How very different was Luther's position toward Erasmus! Already in 1523 he 
wrote in a letter to Lkolampad: "May the Lord strengthen you in the explanation of 
Isaiah that you have undertaken, although, as | have heard, Erasmus does not like 
it. But do not be misled by his displeasure! ... He has done what he was ordained to 
do: he has introduced the languages and diverted from hopeless studies. He will 
probably die, like Moses, in the land of Moab; for he gives no guidance to the better 
studies which lead to godliness. | would like nothing better than he should abstain 
altogether from explaining and paraphrasing the Scriptures, because he is not equal 
to that office. He has done enough to expose the evil. But to show the good, and to 
lead into the land of promise, that is not his business, it seems to me. But why so 
much of Erasmus? Enough that thou mayest not be misled by his name and 
reputation, and rejoice the more when anything in matters of Scripture displeases 
him, the more it is known in all the world that in such matters he understands nothing, 
or will understand nothing." (Hagenb. 3, 220.) But in 1533 Luther gives the following 
judgment of Erasmus: "An enemy of all religions and a special enemy of Christ, of 
Epicurus and Lucian's perfect 
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Image and Pattern." With such a man Zwingli "never actually broke!" (St. L. 4, 1981.) 

Hagenbach further writes concerning Zwingli: "And how did the Reformation 
relate to philosophy? We have already shown in our consideration of Luther how he 
by no means placed philosophy at the head of his work, how, on the contrary, he 
spoke all too contemptuously of worldly wisdom. It was reserved for others to break 
new ground for philosophy; . . and the great importance of Zwingli, where 
speculative thought is concerned, has long been recognized . . . The whole history 
of recent philosophy from Leibnitz to Kant and from Kant to Hegel bears a Protestant 
character." (3, 622.) Thus speculation, and especially speculation in matters of faith, 
or, to use a non-philosophical expression, unbelief, cannot appeal to Luther, but 
owes much to Zwingli. This is a concession such as we could not wish for a better 
one. 

As far as Zwingli's moral-political part of the Reformation program is 
concerned, Hagenbach writes: "Already now (around 1513) Zwingli appeared, if not 
as a religious-ecclesiastical, nevertheless as a moral-political reformer, by directing 
his zeal against moral corruption and against the vices and abuses prevailing among 
the people, by which he aroused many opponents. In particular, he attacked the 
annuities that free Swiss drew from foreign princes, as well as the recruitment of 
troops for foreign powers. He rightly drew the patriotic virtues into the circle of the 
Christian and was in this respect, however, also a political preacher, which is what 
everyone must be who wants to have an effect on the world, especially in a free 
state and in extraordinary times. Therefore, Joh. D. Miller rightly says of him: 
"Zwingli had a patriotic, republican soul, which he showed not less in civil than in 
religious works; for he was not content to lead his church on the path of truth, if he 
did not also give the fatherland all the morals and principles necessary for freedom. 
For civil order, domestic virtue, for that innocent policy of a perpetual peace, he was 
as zealous as in controversies. His speeches made penetrating the lively sense of 
the necessity of reform." (3,185.) Had Zwingli, then, attended a recent meeting of 
the "M. E. Conference," he would at any rate have been appointed chairman of the 
committee which was to report to the Conference on the political question of time, 
"Government by Injunction." Also, he would have Wohl delivered a speech "in which 
he roasted the city officials who would not enforce the laws, calling them anarchists." 
In short, Zwingli would soon feel quite at home in the sectarian activity of our time 
and would recognize these very sects as his legitimate children. 

And another passage from Hagenbach, concerning Zwingli, should be 
mentioned. He writes: "It is different with Zwingli. Certainly he too, as well as 
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Luther was more committed to the Pauline doctrine of justification than Luther, but it 
was not as important to him. He certainly took seriously the effect of his own 
salvation and his personal relationship with the living God. Many passages in his 
writings testify to this striving. But Zwingli's own need for salvation was connected 
from the beginning with everything that concerned the welfare of the people, whose 
shepherds he saw himself called to be. His program of reformation was from the 
beginning a more comprehensive one than Luther's. To put an end to public abuses 
in the life of the people as well as in the life of the Church, to look with an unbiased 
eye at every institution and tradition, however sanctified by practice and custom, to 
see whether it conformed to the norm given in the sacred writings, in the Law and 
the Gospel, that was his earnest resolution from the beginning." (3, 436.) There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that in Zwingli’s Reformation activity we are confronted with 
a different spirit from that of Luther. And this "other spirit" is the same that still 
confronts us today in the Reformed sectarian churches. In spite of its partly different 
form, the Reformed Church of our time has not lost its way. 

And Calvin was also inspired by the same spirit. It is well known with what 
terrible severity he was in Geneva. When he was called to Geneva for the second 
time, he made the following condition to the city council: "If you want to have me in 
your city, remove the prevailing sins. If you mean well by my recall, banish the vices 
with which | cannot dwell within your walls." Soon after his return to Geneva, the 
"ecclesiastical ordinances" were adopted by the Council and the people. Of this 
Hagenbach writes: "Distinct from the Venerable Compagnie was the Consistory, an 
authority composed of clergy and lay elders, whose profession was to carry out 
ecclesiastical discipline with all its energy, and in whose activity Calvin saw the very 
nerve and essential substance of church life. . . . Personalities who did not sacrifice 
their independence of thought and action, who were not prepared to pay homage in 
all things to Calvin and his program of reformation, were easily in danger of being 
expelled, if not more severely punished, as disturbers of public order .. . . It is true 
that a theocracy, not in the Roman Catholic but in the old biblical sense, was among 
Calvin's ideals, which he sought "to carry out by all the means he thought 
permissible"-and he even considered the burning of heretics permissible." (3, 580- 
586.) By this position of Zwingli as well as of Calvin, a peculiar stamp of Old 
Testament legalism was expressed to the Reformed Church, as Hagenbach himself 
confesses in another place. 

Zwingli and Calvin are thus also in complete agreement on this point. For 
both, the justification of a poor sinner before God stands 
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by faith alone is not in the foreground; it is not to them the sun which illumines all 
things, not the spirit by which all doctrine and ecclesiastical practice is sustained 
and permeated. The practice of the Reformed sects, therefore, is a legal one, both 
in its strictness and its laxity. Alan sees in Christo a new lawgiver, and in the office 
of preaching an office which has the duty of giving effect to the law of Christ in all 
the world. And now as it goes with the execution of laws in the state, especially ina 
republic, so it goes with it in the law-church. As in the state certain laws are at one 
time carried out with the utmost severity, and at another time treated as a dead 
letter, so also in the church of Moses. If we had a time of ecclesiastical strictness 
among the Reformed sects, as the history of our country shows to the amusement 
of a frivolous school youth, we now have a time of extreme laxity. It may once again 
envelope. But even if this reversal, so eagerly expected by some, should occur, 
nothing is gained by such a revival. Strict or lax - the spirit always remains the same. 
Because doctrine, so practice in the Reformed Church is governed by reason. The 
quintessence of Reformed doctrine remains, "Be good, my boy, for God's sake! " And 
the quintessence of its practice is to require of the good boy sometimes a little more, 
sometimes a little less, sometimes to put into these, sometimes into those works 
the essence of a good Christian character. - God preserve us also from the "other 
spirit" in our ecclesiastical practice! H. Spd. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the Central Illinois District, with an excellent paper on the "Second 
Article of the Augsburg Confession." (12 Cts.) 

2. Synodical Report of the California and Nevada District, with edifying negotiations on 
the words of the third article, "| believe an eternal life." (12 Cts.) F.B. 


OUTLINES OF DOCTRINAL THEOLOGY. By A. L. Graebner. Concordia 


Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price, $1.25. 

We are glad that a reprint of this work, first published in 1898, has become necessary, and 
in recommending it we can only repeat what we wrote at that time in "Lehre und Wehre": 
"Whoever reads the book gets the irresistible impression from every step that every thought is 
taken from Scripture and substantiated by Scripture. The Lutheran axiom: 'Quoa non est 


biblicum, non est theologicum' makes itself palpable to the reader in every line. We know of 
no all-embracing exposition of Christian doctrines which would present the whole doctrinal 
content of Scripture in so brief a volume, in so precise an expression, and yet so clearly and 
simply, as is the case in the Dogmatics before us. It is a book which fills one of the many gaps 
still existing in English Lutheran literature, and for which especially our English-speaking 
brethren will be grateful. Because of its purely thetical character, this dogmatics is also 
excellently suited to be put into the hands of those English-speaking brethren who are not 
familiar with it. 
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Lutheran theology as what it alone is in truth, namely as scriptural theology in all its parts. And 
also to our German pastors we want to have this work warmly recommended, not only because 
of its delicious contents and its correct and expedient form, but also because we think that in 
this country every pastor should not only have an English dogmatics in his library, but should 
also make himself familiar with the English terminis in dogmatics." Those, then, who desire a 
brief, concise exposition of what Missouri teaches, and by what passages of Scripture it proves 
its doctrine, will find here what they seek. F. B. 


The first main piece of the Small Catechism Lutheri, which are: The Ten 
Commandments, interpreted in sermons for the Christian people by K. H. 
Caspari.... Published by |. F. Steinkopf, Stuttgart. Price: M.1. 

We can warmly recommend these simple, popular and gripping sermons. Like few others, 
Caspari has understood how to "interpret the catechism clearly and truthfully, and as one needs 
it in practical life. But Caspari does not teach correctly about Sunday when he writes: "The 
Christian church has no right to abolish the day of rest, much less the Christian authorities. To 
shift it to another day, the Christian Church could do; for she -allows no one to make a 
conscience of certain holidays or new moons or Sabbaths,' - and she has shifted it to the first 
day of the week, Sunday." It is evident that Caspari does not hereby do justice either to the 
Scriptural word quoted or to the teaching of the Augustana concerning Sunday. F. B. 


Luther Calendar for the Year 1911. Published by D. Georg 
Buchwald. H. Hassels Verlag, Leipzig. 

According to content and design a magnificent calendar in every respect, especially for 
pastors, teachers and educated laymen! Contents: "An Unknown Picture of Luther." "Martin 
Luther and the Trade in Indulgences," with five pictures and a facsimile indulgence slip from 
1517. "Wittenberg Luther Memories," with 21 illustrations. "The Account of Luther's Death Found 
by D. Spath." "Luther at Koburg," with 15 pictures. "The Merry Luther," and other additions. With 
the words to our generation, which page 86 are put into Luther's mouth, Luther, however, would 
hardly have contented himself, but rather would have preached repentance for their idolatry of 
"science" and conversion to the Holy Scriptures to positives as well as liberals. _F. B. 


The Epistles of Paul to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, interpreted 
by D. Paul Ewald. Second, improved edition. 443 pp. Published by A. 
Deichert, Leipzig. Price: M. 8.50. 

This is the tenth volume of the Commentary on the New Testament, edited by D. Zahn 
with the assistance of D. Ewald at Erlangen, D. Riggenbach at Basel, and D. Muhlenberg at 
Altona. We cannot deal here with the particulars of these learned and in many respects 
exceedingly thorough and instructive commentaries by D. Ewald on the three epistles of Paul 
mentioned. But that D. Ewald does not always hit the right sense and dismisses relatively briefly 
parts that imperatively demand a more detailed treatment, for this at least one example may 
follow here. On Paul's doctrine of the election of grace, Eph. 1, 3-6, Ewald writes: "Blessing is 
not the first thing of which he knows how to speak in praise. Behind the evAoyetv lies the 
ekdéyso& al: ,according to that, 
that he chose us in him before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and blameless 
before his face’. That the proximate clause eivat x7/. has not in view moral holiness and 
blamelessness, is evident not only from the context, which nowhere looks to moral achievement, 
but already from the fact that it does not say yiveo& ai nudc. For that the apostle, in the case 
of a rain so directly testifying to the divine actuality as eSeAé€ato, does not mean the result of 
a moral 
Process should have envisaged (main), is yet quite remote. Also the KaTEV@mLOV avTov fits 
less to it, and finally the parallel is 
Col. 1, 22 to be taken into consideration. One has therefore, by drawing with Pesch. al. the iv 
ayazn to the following, to understand a being, since the subjects. 
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are taken from the profane being (cf. v. 2) and stand before God immune to all reproach (cf. | 
Cor. 6, 11). But this already cuts off that the infinitive should be taken as a clause of intention. 
It belongs closely to é¢eééato (elegit nos ad haec, ut etc., Eph.), and completes that 
term. And again, concerning this latter it is to be repelled that the same is conceived in the 
sense of a selection of individuals out of a mass. Rather, the emphasis lies from the infinitive 
clause, and the moment of selection refers not so much to the persons destined for the state 
decided in the infinitive clause, as to the state for which they were destined; as, for instance, 
God may be said to have chosen the angels to be witnesses of his creator-glory, or to have 
chosen the man for the procreation of the sex, in the sense in which it is thought that he has 
bestowed upon the angels, he has bestowed upon the man, this position, this task. The subject 
to whom the €kAgéyeoUal is supposed, is thereby a. u. St, as has been remarked, 
Christendom, or mankind, so far as it allows itself to be drawn into Christendom. The medium 
at last corresponds to the evwttiov QUTOY, or expresses the interest of God in the state intended 
for Christians (Hofmann). Add ev aydirn Trpoopioas nud KTA. 
Grammatically this might be conceived as preceding the é¢e1éato, and one 
could base this interpretation on the recurrence of just this term in v. 11, which makes it probable 
that the apostle saw in it the main moment. But this would also be possible if the participle were 
taken as simultaneous with the é¢eAééato. On the other hand, it remains hard to think of the 
predetermination of election as preceding in time, when the latter is not, after all, the historical 
act of taking out of the world. Only one will be careful not to think of the mpoopicas as a modal 
The opinion will be that the election was given with the predetermination: 'so that in love he 
determined us beforehand’. In this, as has been remarked, the mpoopicag remains the 
supreme and proper chief term, to which also the circumstance points, that here, and here only, 
modal proximate determinations are found, viz. év aydan and Kkaté tyv evdoxiav Kt. "Jn 
love God predestinated us to filial adoption according to the evdoxia of his will, and so chose 
us in Christ before the foundation of the world to a being in holiness and blamelessness, and 
accordingly blessed us in him with all manner of spiritual blessings in his heaven above."" "The 
connection of the participle mpoopioacs with é¢eAéeato xt. also confirms on their part that 
the latter is not intended in the sense of selection from a multitude. Not only cannot God be said 
to have chosen us out after having predestinated us to the vio& eoia, but the idea that God 
chose us out by predestinating us (or even by predestinating us) to the vio8Eoia is not very 
appealing. The apostle ought to have written conversely, "according to that he predestinated us 
to a holy being by choosing us out."" According to Ewald, then, Paul says here only: God 
predestined that men, namely, such as let themselves be drawn into Christianity, should be 
adopted as children, and thus chose them to be saints and blameless in his sight, and 
accordingly blessed them with all manner of spiritual blessings in his heaven above. But it is 
evident that, quite apart from other instances, Ewald here completely empties the term 
éxéyeobai, wholly ignores the constant meaning of the same in Scripture, and thus not only 
leaves Paul's thoughts baffled by election, but turns them into their opposite. Compare the 
corresponding passage in D. Stéckhardt's commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

F. B. 


D. Theodor Kliefoth. A character portrait from the time of the renewal of the 
Christian life of faith and the Lutheran Church in the 19th century. Dedicated 
to theologians and educated Protestant Christians on the occasion of his 
100th birthday by D. Ernst Haack. Published by Fr. Bahn in Schwerin in 
Mecklenburg. Price: M. 4.20; hardback: M. 5. 


Lehre und Wehre" has also repeatedly taken note of D. Kliefoth. He has especially earned 
the gratitude of the church through his manly up- 
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The first two of these were the denial of the principle of Scripture and the substitutionary 
satisfaction of Christ by von Hofmann. In the doctrine of conversion, of church and ministry and 
other doctrines, D. Kliefoth, of course, has not kept the faithful Lutheran paths. The present 
biography of VI and 255 pages also offers 9 illustrations and a facsimile of a letter and is divided 
into six sections with the following headings: "1. Introduction. 2. the years of development, 
apprenticeship and travel. 3. the preacher. 4. the renewer and leader of the national church. 5. 
the leader of the Lutherans. 6. the theologian. Last Years of Life. Personality." "The years of 
becoming, teaching, and wandering" (pp. 6-100) are distinguished by D. Kliefoth himself for his 
bride. Of the ecclesiastical conditions in Mecklenburg before 1840 we read in this biography 
(pp. 176 f.): "In official practice, for example, one soon no longer cared about the liturgical 
regulations of the old church order. A bottomless arbitrariness set in. The individual clergyman 
made his own baptismal, confirmation or marriage liturgy or followed other popular rationalistic 
patterns. Unbelievable liturgical forms full of tasteless sentimentality or flat sobriety were in 
vogue. The old Lutheran, church-order form of the main service was done away with. It seemed 
too long and did not correspond to what was understood by ‘reasonable worship of God'. The 
liturgical was reduced to the barest minimum, the general church prayer was omitted, and 
singing and preaching were contented with, the latter being still often read off, to say nothing of 
its rationalistic, meagre and trivial content. Of course, the desolate services, stripped of their 
religious content, were no longer able to attract the congregations, especially since they were 
expressly told that the only thing that mattered was a virtuous life and not participation in the 
services. Thus, within a short time, church attendance declined, and especially in eastern 
Mecklenburg, where the estates of the knights predominate and almost every small village has 
its own daughter church, unbelievable conditions arose. It happened that in the three 
easternmost prepostures - a preposture comprises on average eight to ten parishes - the 
service was cancelled 228 times in one year for lack of visitors. In one parish, where the author 
used to be pastor, the pastor said goodbye to the sexton on the second day of Pentecost until 
Thanksgiving. In the summer, the congregations had other things to do than attend church 
services, and the pastors, too, devoted themselves to the cultivation of their parish lands, 
beekeeping, fruit growing, and other occupations. Confirmation classes were probably given 
with the long whistle. Marriages in the country were often performed in the evening in the 
pastor's office ‘behind the stove’. The funerals happened more and more without the 
accompaniment of the clergyman. A quiet burial was considered more elegant. The churchyards 
were left to run wild. Chickens and geese sought their food there: the sexton had sometimes 
erected his beehive on them; the rectory and sexton's house used them as a desirable drying 
place for the laundry, which was least embarrassed there. The church buildings decayed and 
became dusty inside. Of the approximately 470 churches in Mecklenburg, for example, only 80 
still had usable baptismal apparatus (baptismal stones, baptismal angels, etc.) in 1850; in 50 at 
least they could be restored, in all the others none existed. Thus the customs of the population 
fell into decay, and especially concubinages and wild marriages became so prevalent that half 
a dozen of them occurred in every parish, to which, of course, the social conditions and the 
difficulties of marriage for the rural population, as described by Reuter in "Kein Hisung", were 
also to blame. The pastors on the whole lacked not only any ecclesiastical consciousness, but 
also any theological, indeed often any higher spiritual interest. They were entrenched in the 
cultivation of their fields and among the agricultural population, lived in general badly and fairly 
in outward respectability, but incredible scandals also occurred, which shall not be revealed 
here." Kliefoth's romanticizing doctrine of the church is thus presented by Haack, p. 197 f.:""To 
him (Kliefoth) the church is not an association to which people who have become believers 
come together, but the divine institution of salvation for the world and as such the mother of the 
individual believers. It becomes and is the mother of the individual believers by virtue of the 
means of grace of the Word and the sacraments, which are the continuing host of the Church. 
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The church is the divine factor through which the church comes into being and exists. These 
are the divine factors of the church, through which it comes into being and exists, and require 
for its orderly administration the divinely instituted ministry of preaching. Church and 
congregation are not identical, but the church, with its grace-medium ministry, stands as an 
institution above the congregation, born out of it, with its priestly diakonia. The congregation, or 
the collection of believers who are called by the gospel, is, apart from the head, Christ, apart 
from the means of grace, and apart from the office of the means of grace, only a part, a piece, 
and a member of the church, while the latter is the whole, consisting of all these members, Not 
an atomistic sum of equal individuals, but from the outset a living organism divided into 
institutes, professions, and offices, which needs church order as well as church government, 
and to which the dualism of teachers and hearers as well as the dualism of governors and 
governed is essential. But the church government is a special office of its own divine right in the 
church, distinct from the office of the means of grace as well as from the congregational office 
of diaconia, which belongs neither to the state, nor to the office of the means of grace, nor to 
the congregation." On Kliefoth's writing against von Hofmann's "Scriptural Proof," D. Haack p. 
234 f.: "It is undoubtedly the most important refutation against that epoch-making work. With 
great perspicacity he exposes the weaknesses of von Hofmann's system and proves the self- 
deception to which he indulges when he thinks that he can 'read off’ and spin out the entire 
scope of Christian salvation facts and truths from the subjective fact of his own rebirth, also 
rightly combats his one-sided conception of the history of salvation and of the development of 
salvation history, which dissolves all revelation into history, and that is to say into the history of 
the Israelite nation, and does not do justice either to the independent dignity of the word of 
revelation or to the significance of God's great acts of salvation and redemption, especially to 
Christ's atoning death on Golgotha. It is interesting to note what he remarks against Hofmann's 
identification of the terms 'scientific' and 'systematic' and his overestimation of the speculative- 
scientific trial of evidence, when he says: 'It is possible that v. H., with these his preconceptions 
of science and system, bribes the younger generations, whose education no longer falls into 
the period of speculative systems and of the struggle of the Christian principle against them, 
and who, unfortunately, do not replace this deficiency by a serious study of philosophy. But of 
us who, at Hegel's feet, took "science" and the "system" quite differently in earnest from v. H. 
in his system, who afterwards, under Schleiermacher, in a manner after all very similar to v. H. 
now, made our compromise between the system and God's word and found it insufficient, in 
order to finally find our way through to God's actual works and words with hot thanksgiving to 
God, to lose our self to them, and thus to become divinely free in them - von H. cannot desire 
us to follow him. We can see nothing in his 'system,' which seeks to enclose the actuality of 
Christianity in the categories of a logically speculative system, and thereby comes into the 
position of being able to do justice neither to the system nor to the facts, but a retrogression in 
the decades-long progress from speculative and common rationalism to positive Christianity. 


wee 


F. B. 


Andreas Graf von Bernstorff. A portrait of his life after his letters and personal 
awards by H. von Redern. With 9 illustrations. Published by Fr. Bahn, 
Schwerin in Mecklenburg. Price: M. 3.80; hardcover: M. 4.80. 


Andreas Graf von Bernstorff, who entered the diplomatic service under Bismarck and was 
later twice elected to the Reichstag, was particularly active in the Evangelical Alliance, the Tract 
Society, the evangelical mission in Spain, the Sunday school system in Germany, the Holiness 
movement, the Gnadau Pentecostal Conference and similar Pietist-Methodist movements in 
Germany. Bernstorff was a Union man in the broadest sense of the word and, as he himself 
says, broke many a lance for Union and an "international Christianity." "The only right way", 
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he says, "is that living believers from all confessions should reach out to one another across the 
barriers of individual churches, and do so in such a way that the world sees and recognizes it." 
This was precisely the purpose of the Evangelical Alliance, founded in England in 1846, with 
which Bernstorsf identified. Although Bernstorsf was not particularly fond of Lutheranism, he 
wrote from his short time of service in Washington: "| was pleased in Washington with the worthy 
Father Butler of the English Lutheran Church, the long-time chaplain of Congress." Butler was 
also, like Schmucker before him, a zealous alliance man. Bernstorff did not hold his post in 
Washington for long, however. For when he had advocated the Puritan Sunday at a religious 
meeting, a storm arose against him in the German press, and after only two months Bismarck 
relieved him of his diplomatic service. Bernstorfs, it was quipped at the time, had "preached 
himself out of diplomacy." Names encountered in this biography are Stécker, Moody, 
Schliimbach, Pickler, Rothkirch, Ortzen, Schrenk, Christlieb, and other representatives of the 
evangelization and holiness movement. 
F.B. 


Pastor D. Joh. Friedrich Ahlfeld. A portrait of his life. By Pros. Dr. Fr. Ahlfeld. 
Published by Richard Mihlmann, Halle a. S. 


This short (50 pages) biography of Ahlfeld, decorated with suitable pictures, is intended 
for the celebration of his hundredth birthday, which fell on November 1st of last year. At the same 
time the booklet brings a detailed list of the works of Ahlfeld, who was active not only in 
theological, but also in linguistic and cultural-historical fields. The following example shows how 
Ahlfeld knows how to describe: "When one looks down from the Mainz Cathedral to the 
confluence of the Rhine and the Main, the thought of marriage forces itself into one's soul. The 
taut, bold Rhine is the bridegroom. He has a rather wild youthful history behind him. In the 
Grisons and in the rest of Switzerland he has made many bold movements and leaps, and in the 
Swabian sea he was lost for a while. He could have been wanted by the police. The Main with 
its quiet, even course is the slender bride. They are both beautiful, their enemy must grant them 
that. They are also destined for each other, and the Mainz bells ring anew every day for their 
wedding. But | have heard it said in my youth that it would take them some time after the wedding 
before they could get along with each other and find their way into each other. The blue water 
of the one is said to be distinguishable from the green of the other by a long way down. Whether 
this is true, | do not know. Only this much | know for certain, that under the narrow rocks, through 
which the poor stream has to force and squeeze itself with groans, there, where the Lorelei with 
the long nose looks down mockingly on his blood-sour work, the union is completely 
accomplished. There no one knows any longer what is Rhine and what is Main." F. B. 


Angelus Silesius in his "Cherubinischer Wandersmann". A selection from the poet's 
religious-philosophical sayings. Compiled by Dr. Hermann Brunnhose r. 
Published by Fr. Semminger, Bern. Price: M. 1.50. 


On 78 pages this neat booklet offers sayings about nature, space, time and eternity, God, 
soul, faith, works and love, freedom, bliss, etc.. Of the for the most part mystical-pantheistic 
aphorisms we let follow some: "God is never angry with us, we only impute it to him: it is 
impossible for him that he can ever be angry." "God is as much concerned with me as | am with 
him: | help him to cherish his nature as he cherishes mine." "The body from the earth is turned 
to the earth... Say, since the soul is from God, will it not become God?" "Many books, many 
griefs; he that readeth one rightly (| mean JEsum Christ) is eternally recovered." "He that 
stumbleth at Christ (he is a rock) shatters: he that layeth hold on him may be eternally secure." 
"God esteemeth not what thou hast done well, Only how thou hast done it; He looketh not at the 
fruit, Only at the kernel and the root." "Man, the righteous man's sleep is more esteemed with 
God, Than what the sinner prays and sings all night. " F- B. 
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God's City and its Fountains. Narrative by Nik. Fries. 
4th edition. 312 pages octavo. Published by J. F. Steinkopf in Stuttgart. 
Price: Hardback M.4. 


Fries has been described by connoisseurs as an "exemplary popular writer". This fame is 
justified by the present story, which no one will read without great pleasure and rich profit for 
heart and mind. F. B. 


The old many boys and other stories from the hinterland of Pomerania. By E. von 
Ortzen. 


This volume of 212 pages offers seven true-to-life, droll tales from peasant life in 
Hinterpommern. Who needs recreation and understands some Plattdeutsch, take these stories 
with you on holiday! 

F.B. 


The last years of Paul's life. By 24ax. tlileol. Johannes Frey. Published by Edwin 
Runge in GroB-Lichterfelde, Berlin. Price: 70 Pf. 


This little paper seeks to prove that Paul was not martyred in 64 immediately after his first 
two years' imprisonment in Rome, at the same time as Peter, but that after this imprisonment 
Paul first made a journey to the Orient and to Spain, and was beheaded in Rome about the year 
67. F. B. 


C. Bertelsmanns Verlag in Gitersloh sent us: 


1. "The Origin of the New Testament," by D. Bonwetsch. (40 Pf.) 

2. "The Parables of the Lord" by D. Fr. Hashagen. (M. 1.10.) 

3. "Gift and Task of the Lutheran Mission Church of South Africa" by Mission Director D. 
Gensichen. (60 Pf.) 

4. "The Doctrine of the Lord's Supper in the Lutheran Church," by D. Ludwig Schulze, (M. 
1.20.) In this last writing the doctrine of Zwingli and Calvin is characterized, as follows (pp. 139 
ff.): "From this Lutheran doctrine the teaching of the Swiss Reformers has departed in the 
struggle against the Roman Church. In order to restore the glory of God alone and almighty, 
Zwingli taught in the celebration of the Lord's Supper only a remembrance and memorial of the 
death of Christ, of which the bread and wine are to remind us symbolically of the broken body 
and shed blood of Christ. Zwingli, from the beginning, always emphasized against the 
superstition in the Roman Mass as the most important counter-argument, that the sacraments 
do not bring grace. They are not necessary to the Spirit, and consequently the Lord's Supper is 
only a reminder of Christ's death, not a seal of the forgiveness of sins. All that Christ has done 
becomes only a living revelation. To him, therefore, the Lord's Supper is only a memorial rite, in 
which Christ does nothing and gives nothing, but only the eaters make Christ's benefits present 
to themselves, which of course also takes place without this meal through the proclamation of 
the gospel. Calvin calls this conception a sober and profane one, and instead of it assumed a 
real communion of faith with Christ, who is omnipresent in the Spirit, with whom the believer who 
receives bread and wine from earth is raised by faith into heaven, and there personally enters 
into communion with Christ. To be compared the Consensus Tigurinus, in which Calvin most 
closely approximated the Lutheran doctrine for irenic purposes, when he says: Christ draws us 
to Himself in the Lord's Supper into heaven, that He may infuse into us the life-giving power of 
His flesh. This removes the essence of the sacrament, for in the same Christ comes down to us. 
A sacramental gift is not bestowed upon the enjoyers, only the effect of the celebration is more 
powerfully emphasized in his case. Even if Calvin emphasizes more the presence of Christ in 
the Lord's Supper and the effect of salvation on those celebrating, his teaching is still essentially 
the same as Zwingli's, as Rothe rightly points out. The word of Jesus and the teaching of the 
apostle do not come into their own; it is not a sacrament, not a holy act, in which Christ places 
His own on earth in living communion with His real body and blood; it is a separation of the divine 
and the human body and blood. 
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nature; it is not the true body and blood which is presented to the believer to eat and drink by 

Christ Himself; it is spiritual powers communicated to the soul, when it rises by faith into heaven, 

by the body of Christ there exalted and transfigured, that is, a twofold supper, one from earth, 

one in heaven, taught. The body of the Lord in heaven is separated from the bread on earth. " 
F.B. 


The Hinstorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Wismar i. M., has sent us: 


"Fritz Reuter's Religion." A commemorative leaflet on the 100th anniversary of the poet's 
birth. By Lic. Dr. J. R. Hanne. 


Edwin Runges Verlag in GroB-Lichterfelde, Berlin, sent us: 


1. "Paul as pastor," by D. C. F. Georg Heinrici. (50 Pf.) 
2. "The Doctrine of Redemption of Quoran," by W. Knieschke. (50 Ps.) 
3. "The Historical Revelation," by K. Girgensohn. . 


SUCCESS PRINTING Co. OF St. Louis, Mo. sent to us: 


"Homiletisches Reallexikon nebst Index Rerum" by E. Eckhardt. H - Heft 15. This work, 


which we have already repeatedly recommended, can be ordered from Rev. E. Eckhardt, Blair, 
Nebr. F. B. 
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|. America. 


The unification movement among the three Norwegian church bodies, the "Norwegian 
Synod", the "Hauges Synod" and the "United Church", came to a conclusion on December 13 
of last year at a meeting of the "Unification Committee" in the seminary of the latter body in 
Minneapolis. The joint minutes, which are before us in identical form in "Kirketidende" and 
"Lutheraneren," both of December 28, report that at the very first meeting Prof. Stub, on behalf 
of the delegates of the Norwegian Synod, read a statement in which the latter complained that 
President Dahl of the United Church "in his official capacity" had declared in his annual report to 
his Synod that D. Stub's election of grace theses contained certain points "to which the 
committee could not with good conscience agree as biblical and Lutheran doctrine." Following 
up on this, the delegates of the Norwegian Synod declared, "Had our district synods known of 
Praeses Dahl's judgment on our theses, judging from what has been expressed by many, they 
would probably have taken a different position toward further negotiations with the 
representatives of the United Church. Therefore we place this as an indispensable demand for 
further negotiations with the representatives of the Purified Church, not that our theses be treated 
as a series of theses [not the theses in their entirety. D.], but that it be stated in which theses the 
unbiblical and un-Lutheran doctrine is contained, that proof of this be furnished, and that these 
points form the basis for our negotiations." It was hereupon proposed by Prof. Johnson "that we 
base our negotiations on Father Eastvold's theses." At the afternoon session this proposal was 
adopted, and the Ver- 
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Actions on the new series of theses began. After the first point had been read, D. Stub declared 
that the colloquists of the Norwegian Synod would not take part in the proceedings. Prof. Hansen 
now proposed, "The Committee of the Whole request the Committee of the United Church to 
submit one or more of the points of difference quite soon to-morrow morning." This proposal was 
amended by Prof. Kildahl to read, "and that these points be discussed at this colloquy." In this 
version the proposal was adopted, and the question was put to the colloquists of the Norwegian 
Synod whether this "concession" satisfied them. This question was answered in the negative "in 
view of the reason given during the meeting." The next morning the representatives of the 
Norwegian Synod did not appear at the proceedings. They justified their action in some remarks 
appended to the joint minutes as follows: "The demand of justice made in our statement, namely, 
that the confession made by President Dahl . . . be first and foremost made the subject of 
negotiations, the justification of the same be proved, or the sentence be revoked, was voted 
down. But not only that, President Dahl's sentence was approved by other members of the 
committee of the United Church. The old charges of false and Calvinizing doctrine were 
repeated. It was insinuated that there were loopholes for Calvinism in our theses. Under these 
circumstances we saw no prospect of any fruitful negotiations, which we expressed once and 
again in the assembly. ... We have only this to say about the certainly well-meant proposal that 
was subsequently made by a representative of the Hauges Synod to show a little consideration 
for our demand: After the decision had been made against us, the old accusations had been 
repeated, the treatment of a new set of theses had already begun, and our declaration that we 
would take no further part in the proceedings had already been made - after all this, to let that 
which was now the great main matter to us, and the treatment of which was the indispensable 
condition for our participation in the meeting, remain a mere secondary matter, which might be 
discussed at pleasure during the meeting (without determination when) - who could expect, 
under such circumstances, that justice would be done against us?" The fourteen propositions of 
Eastvold's series of theses were adopted by the representatives of the Hauges Synod and the 
United Church at two meetings on December 14, and a proposal was agreed upon to be 
presented to these two church bodies next, with the object of establishing church fellowship. 
D. 
"Evangelisk-Luthersk Kirketidende" and Lutheran Herald both bring 
in their closing numbers for the past year a message of mourning from the circle of our 
Norwegian brethren. D. Ulrik Vilhelm Koren, the President of the Norwegian Lutheran Synod of 
America, died on December 19, 1910, in his 84th year, in the parsonage at Washington Prairie, 
lowa. D. Koren was born in Bergen, Norway, December 22, 1826, graduated from the Cathedral 
School of his native city in 1844, and from the theological curriculum of the University of Christ. 
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He then accepted a teaching position at the Nissen Latin School in Christiania, and the following 
year entered into holy matrimony with Elfe Elisabeth Hysing of Laurvig. In the same year he 
accepted a call to Little lowa (now Washington Prairie) and was ordained July 21. It is mentioned 
as an oddity of his ministerial life that he was permitted to preach the Christmas sermon to the 
same congregation for 55 years without interruption, and each time on the Christmas Gospel. 
Fr. Koren was the first Norwegian Lutheran preacher west of the Mississippi River in his day, 
serving a parish scattered over hundreds of square miles and now served by 20 pastors. "All 
the hardships of pioneer life fell to his lot. Means of transportation and 
accommodations were, of course, extremely primitive; and his own account of his 
experiences during those early years is, besides being intensely interesting, also 
instructive in showing the manner of man he was to abandon prospects of promotion 
and distinction in his native country and take up pastoral work in a pioneer settlement 
in America where none could foresee the marvelous development Which since that 
time has taken place." - The founding of the Norwegian Synod coincides with Koren's arrival 
in America, and his own development is intimately intertwined with that of his synod. In 1855 he 
served his synod as secretary, in 1861 he became a member of the church council, from 1876 
to 1894 he was president of the lowa district, and from 1894 until his death, as successor of the 
blessed H. A. PreuB, general president. On the occasion of the 50th anniversary of his synod, 
the faculty of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
and the King of Norway and Sweden raised him to the rank of Commander of the Order of 
St. Olaf. D. Koren was a scriptural theologian of the Old Lutheran school. His theological 
sentiments are aptly expressed in the seal of his synod, which he recommended: Téypamtat! 
He was intimate friends with the leaders of our Synod, and in doctrine and practice represented 
the position of our Synod. For this reason he has had to bear the confessional cross, especially 
in the doctrinal controversy concerning the election of grace, which shook his own synod to the 
core. Our Norwegian brethren suffer a heavy loss in the death of their highest Synodal official. 
They are hereby assured of the heartfelt participation of their German brethren. The voices of 
the old callers in the controversy are gradually fading away along the whole line; but Christ is 
still with us on the plan with his spirit and gifts. Under him, the old tried leader, we go on in the 
old fight to new victories, and by his grace make use of the memory of our home-born teachers 
in such a way as to follow their faith. Dz. 


It testifies to zeal with lack of understanding when Lutheran p. 137 writes: "On the 
afternoon of Reformation Sunday, Lutherans of the Synodical Conference, better 
known as Missourians, had a mass meeting in the Auditorium of St. Paul. Of course, 
no others were invited, because Missourians are so intensely narrow, that they will not 
even pray with others of the same faith, simply because they do not bear the Missouri 
stamp. .. . One of the greatest inconsistencies of these brethren in the faith is the fact, 
that, while they will not recognize other Lutherans, who stand absolutely on the same 
confessional basis, they are very ready to receive members of the Missouri stamp. 
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confirmed in our churches, without any question as to the faith, and do not even show 
the courtesy of asking for a letter of standing or honorable dismission." As soon as the 


Lutheran convinces us that the real 

Since the position of the General Council in doctrine and practice is identical with ours, we gladly 
extend our hand to the Councilors and will cordially invite them to all our celebrations and 
festivities. But what we have missed so far at the Council is Lutheran earnestness with Lutheran 
doctrine and practice. F. B. 

The Augustan Synod and the Episcopalians. The "Kirchen-Blatt" writes: "We once 
reported that the bishops of the English state church made an attempt to induce the Swedish 
national church to make a settlement with the English, and not on the ground of the same faith 
and confession, but on the ground that both churches have bishops. Now the Bishop of Salisbury 
in England has come to America to catch the Swedish Augustan Synod in his nets, though it 
has no bishops. For he appeared suddenly a short time ago, accompanied by the Bishop of 
Wisconsin, at the Augustana College at Rock Island, Ill. Ina meeting with the professors of the 
institution, he made the request that the Synod should raise up the episcopal regiment, and thus 
pave the way for a union with the Episcopal Church. We suppose the Lutheran professors clearly 
told their high visitor what they thought, so that he would not soon direct his steps to Rock Island 
again. But one must wonder that a dignitary of the English state church should have so little tact, 
so little modesty, on the other hand, so much arrogance, to undertake such a thing." 

Orient Mission of Lutheran Synods of America. The "D. L." writes: "First we have the 
work of the Swedes. In 1888 Knanishu, a Syrian, and a few years later his son Joseph, joined 
the Swedes at Rock Island, III. In 1902 the son returned to Persia. He founded several schools 
in the Urmia area and died suddenly by poison in 1908. In 1907 another Syrian, who had also 
studied in Rock Island, came to Dejata as K.'s assistant. Because of an unpleasant trial in court, 
his influence dwindled more and more, and little more is heard of his work. A third Syrian, also 
trained by the Augustan Synod, named George Azzo, has been working among his countrymen 
in Turkish Kurdistan for two years. So the Swedes have two indentured workers in the field, 
presiding over some schools, but doing little other missionary work. The Norwegians sent a 
Syrian named Nestorius Malach. He collected about 3000 dollars for a Syrian national school. 
The Norwegians, however, did not seem to trust him very much. They therefore later sent Father 
Fossum; he found neither congregation, church nor school.? Fossum remained abroad for 
almost three years. He returned the last year, first to report to his synod, and then to awaken 
new interest in that important missionary work. The Ohio Synod had had a very gifted Syrian 
named Baba Shabaz trained in Columbus. He was to labor among the Kurds. He drew his salary, 
sent promising reports now and then, but did precious little. He died at Urmia in 1906. The 
Jehovah Synod, consisting of pastors and congregations of the Hessian Free Church in 
Michigan, et al, also sent a Syrian into the field. His name is David Benjamin, and 
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is now stationed in the Caucasus, where he is doing missionary work among the emigrated 
Syrians. What our (General Council) experience with Mark Daniel was, is still too fresh in our 
memory to mention it here. So far it is certain: the experiences made everywhere with the 
Syrians were, with few exceptions, bad ones. John Pasha and his son Philip are such 
exceptions. At present no Lutheran Synod nor Church of Germany or America has any Syrians 
collecting. We know of none; for if such were there, we would know of them." At Berwyyn, near 
Chicago, the second conference of -the Inter-Synodal Oriental Mission, at which six Lutheran 
synods were represented, met in September.? Hartwig of Detroit was chairman, and Father 
Fofsum of Chicago, who had himself served three years in Urmia as a missionary of the United 
Norwegian Synod, acted as secretary. Letters from Robbelan in Hermannsburg, from Lepfius in 
Berlin and from Maurer in Alsace were also read. From the report of the "D. L." we take the 
following information: In 1875 Pera Johannes was sent to Persia by Fr. Horning of Strasbourg, 
in 1885 Jaure Abraham came as a second missionary, whose congregation now numbers about 
‘600 members, and in 1895 Luther Pera, son of Joh. Pera, was sent from Hermannsburg. Thus 
the Lutheran Free Church in Alsace and Hermannsburg now has in Persia three native pastors 
with two congregations and four schools. In Berlin ? Diettrich published the "Neftorianerboten" 
and in 1906 sent three brothers Thomas, Simon and Timotheus Kaleiba to Kurdistan, but so far 
they have not accomplished anything fruitful. The German Oriental Mission of Dr. Lepsius in 
Berlin, which is mostly in Armenia, but also extends to Choi and Urmia in Persia, has quite a 
number of theologians, teachers, medical men, deaconesses, asylums, etc. in the field. "The 
German Relief Society for Christian Love Work in the Orient," which has its headquarters at 
Frankfort a. M., also carries on a widespread and richly blessed work in the Orient, caring for 
1900 children and 169 widows in its orphanages. The organ of this aid society is the 
"Sonnenaufauf" published by? Lohmann published "Sunrise". 
F.B. 


Il. Abroad. 


Original manuscript of Melanchthon and Luther. Some time ago, repair work was 
carried out on the steeple of the city church in Wittenberg. In the process, a number of 
documents and printed matter were found in the end button of the tower. A close examination 
of this find revealed that it is an original manuscript of Melanchthon and one of Luther. The 
contents of the first document deal in long detail with the origin of the name Wittenberg, while 
Luther's letter has not yet been authentically established. Both documents will be sent to the 
well-known historian and church researcher Prof. Dr. Nikolaus Miller in Berlin, in order to be 
examined exactly for their contents. At present the whole find is in the city archives of 
Wittenberg. It is reminiscent of a similar case that occurred in the same church some years ago. 
At that time, during repairs to the building, a valuable steel engraving depicting the person of 
Luther was found in the end button of a dome. (A. E. L. K.) 
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General Ev.-Luth. Conference. The "Ref." reports: "Under the direction of Geh. 
Kirchenrat D. Ihmels of Leipzig, the Narrow Conference, that is, the working committee of the 
General Lutheran Conference, held a lengthy meeting in Magdeburg on November 23, in which 
above all the next year's main conference was discussed in detail. In the presence of Bishop D. 
v. Scheele of Visby, the second chairman of the Conference, and of Prof. D. Billing as 
representative of the Faculty of Theology at Upsala, it was decided to hold the 13th Main 
Conference in Upsala between August 28 and September 2, 1911, in accordance with the 
repeated invitation. The final determination of the topics, speakers and preachers was handed 
over to the board of the conference and the local committee at Upsala. . . . The idea is to take a 
separate steamer in order to cover most of the journey by water. In this way a not insignificant 
saving would be achieved, and on the other hand the friendly invitation of the Bishop of Scheele 
to spend a day in Visby, which is well worth seeing, could be taken into account." | wonder if 
Scheele, during his visit last year, succeeded in getting the General Council interested again in 
the General Lutheran Conference, whose congratulations he conveyed to the Augustana Synod 
2 F.B. 

Of D. Bezzel, who wrote the preface to Hofmann's letters to H. Schmid, edited by 
Charlotte Schmid. Schmid the preface, Hackenschmidt says in the "Christliche Welt": 
"Considering how Hofmann was at that time denounced by the legal Lutherans as a paragon of 
all heresies, and how he, also in the present letters, does not mince words and duly denounces 
this direction, the circumstance that a man like Bezzel recommends the book seems to us a 
peculiar and highly gratifying sign of the times." 

From the Prussian Lutheran Free Church (Breslau) the "Th. B." reports, p. 231: In the 
"Kirchenblatt fur die Ev.-Lutheran congregations in Prussia" there is an article: "The harvest is 
great, but few are the laborers", in which it is emphasized that at the opening of the General 
Synod "the High Church College, the pastors together with the delegates of their congregations 
solemnly and unanimously confess the whole Holy Scripture, as the infallible and inerrant Word 
of God, and the confessional writings of the church". But what about the professors, such as Dr. 
Stier, who has just given a lecture from which it is evident that for him the whole of Holy Scripture 
is not the inerrant Word of God, because he distinguishes between Holy Scripture and the Word 
of God? 

The eighth General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church in Prussia (Old 
Lutherans) met in September in Breslau. The "Ref." writes: "The church counts 60,000 souls, 
82 parishes, 81 clergy, 160 houses of worship, a theological seminary and a deaconess house. 
During the last synodical period, 1906-1910, three new parishes have been formed, 31 
vacancies have been filled as a result of deaths, retirements and resignations, and 10 churches, 
as well as several steeples and parsonages have been built. The number of sisters in the Guben 
Deaconess House has increased from 41 to 62. About 30,000 Marks are raised annually for the 
mission; the funds are made available to the Leipzig Mission. 
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put. On May 23, 1908, a state law supplemented and extended the general concession of 1845. 
Among other things, this law exempts members of Lutheran regional churches who move to 
Prussia and join an old Lutheran congregation here from the payment of regional church taxes. 
There is fellowship with the regional churches in which Lutheran doctrine is still publica 
doctrina [on paper], that is, with the Saxon, Bavarian, etc. churches. The Hanoverian 
Landeskirche is still regarded as Lutheran; but the Old Prussian parishioners who move to 
Hanover are recommended, if possible, to join one of the Hanoverian Free Churches." 

At the World Congress for Free Christianity, D. Lasson made the following beautiful 
confession to the moderns: "The present generation is a mere fleeting moment in the great 
course of the millennia, without any claim to special significance in religious matters. The power 
of thought and the religion-forming power have not increased since the millennia, they have 
decreased. But again a mood has emerged as it did 150 years ago in the Age of Enlightenment. 
We of to-day are the wise, the enlightened; those before us lived in a dark age of ignorance and 
do not come to us at all. The vulgar rationalism of the great heap boasts itself as schoolmaster 
arrogance: whoever does not think like us is a fool or a hypocrite. We to-day are a very special 
race; we are the moderns. We must also have a modern Jesus and a modern Christianity for our 
modern needs. Now this is simple nonsense. Modern Christianity is as sensible as the wooden 
iron used to feed hungry ducks. Christianity is neither ancient nor modern: it is eternal. What was 
fashionable ten years ago is no longer so, and what is fashionable today will not be so in ten 
years. What privilege can the present-day claim that there should be a special Jesus for them? 
Then the Saviour who appeared for all generations and for all times would have to change like 
the costumes in the fashionable journal, the confusion of the ephemeral with the imperishably 
precious. On the other hand, the truth testifies with the imperishable word: 'JEsus Christ, 
yesterday and today, and the same forever.' In this eternal Jesus also the present must be 
satisfied, as noble and as chosen as they think themselves to be before all generations. For 
many a reason so suggests the doubt of this nobility, that one would rather suppose the present 
generation to be, at leastin religious respect, of excellent barrenness." This judgment also strikes 
the positives, who are likewise struggling with the problem of constructing a wooden iron or a 
round triangle: a new modern theology of the old faith. F. B. 

The Christian Student World Alliance, of which John R. Mott is the founder, in 1909 
numbered 138,000 students and professors as members in 33 countries, of whom 59,000 
students and 48,000 women students are in America, and 5526 members in England. The 
purpose of the Federation is: 1. to bring Christian student movements or organizations 
throughout the world into contact with one another and to promote mutual relations; 2. to acquire 
a closer knowledge of the religious conditions of students in all countries; 3. to work (a) that 
students in the United States and in the United States of America may be 
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Christ as their only Saviour and God, b) that students are deepened in their spiritual life, c) that 
students are recruited for the spread of Christ's kingdom throughout the world. Mott's mission 
motto: "Evangelize the world in this generation!" is also the slogan of the Student World Alliance. 
F, B: 

Equality of the Liberals in Sweden. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "At the pastoral conference 
of the Gotenburg Abbey, the equality of the different directions within the church was proclaimed 
in principle. The occasion was the so-called Devil's Controversy, which had its origin in the denial 
by some distinguished pastors of the existence of a personal devil, a host of other doctrines 
being dragged into the controversy, such as that of the Trinity, the Deity of Christ, the Atonement, 
the Sacraments. Denunciations were made on account of the doctrine to the Stockholm 
consistory and the Lund cathedral chapter. But the investigation ended with acquittal. Significant 
was the opinion of the Lund professor of church history, Holmquist, who called it Catholic if an 
absolutely binding doctrinal interpreting authority were demanded or created, while ‘for 
Protestantism pure doctrine is an ideal which we seek to approach in the continued pursuit of 
truth." From the beginning, indeed, the American Augustana Synod stood in unionistic 
fellowship with the National Church of Sweden. Of course, however, it does not approve, but 
rather deplores, the encroachment of liberalism in the Swedish national church. But it has not 
yet found courage or strength to break with the Unionist and Indifferentist Church of Sweden. 

F.B. 

Last year a bill on the separation of church and state in Sweden was presented to the 
general assembly (a kind of ecclesiastical synod) and vigorously advocated by Waldensteiner. 
But as it came from the ranks of the Free Church and found the support of the political liberals, 
it met with such energetic opposition that for the time being the whole matter seems to be buried, 
especially as, referring to England and Prussia, these whole efforts are generally regarded as 
at least premature and not only not useful to the Church as such, but harmful. By a new law 
passed by the Reichstag, even more ground is taken away from it. In the future, members of the 
Swedish Church will not only have the right to leave it, but also not to join any religious 
community. Until now, one could actually only transfer, never leave. 

Roman missionary methods. The "A. E. L. K." writes: Prof. v. Warneck had, on the basis 
of an overwhelming body of facts from Catholic sources, criticized Roman missionary methods, 
and was thereupon accused by the "K6ln. Volksztg.", with misappropriation of these testimonies, 
of the "distortion" of Catholic teachings and customs. Among other things, what Warneck had 
written about the "fastest possible and mass conversion of the heathen" was called a "distorted 
picture". In fact, however, the "Catholic Missions" still testify in May 1908 that in the 80's the 
Kolsmission saw itself "forced to take swift action"; masses, to cite only recent data, are the 
baptisms at the hour of death. The "Catholic Missions" count (1909/10, p. 273 ff.) of such 
baptisms in Toki: 631 among 903 adult baptisms, in Nagasaki: 
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156 under 452, in Hakodate: 1071 under 1811. In the one year 1905, "315,130 baptisms of 
children of pagan parents" took place in the territories of the Paris Seminary (Jahrb. 1906, p. 
388). Of the practice of the "White Fathers" Father Moullec, for example, tells how on a trip 
through the province of Budda he baptized completely ignorant women at once. One woman 
the Father asked, "Do you know a few words of religion?" "No," she replied, "| know nothing but 
to smoke tobacco and drink mubisi." | ask her some questions about God. She knows there is 
one; that is all. | quickly complete her instruction in the main and, after having her recite the 
necessary main acts of preparation, administer baptism. 

Intolerance in Bavaria. The "A. E. L. K." reports: "A recent court decision has caused a 
great stir and displeasure in Protestant circles. The district court of Memmingen had sentenced 
a Protestant man who had not saluted a Catholic procession to one day's haste for gross 
mischief, and the district court of Augsburg, on appeal, to a fine of 3 marks, on the ground that 
it was gross mischief to injure the majority of the local inhabitants in their religious customs. In 
the 'Bayr. Volksfreund' a counterpart was published from a two-thirds Protestant town, where 
Catholic residents deliberately drove dung on Good Friday, preferably past the Protestant 
church. In response to the complaint, the district attorney applied for an order of punishment, 
but neither the district court of Lohr nor the district court of Aschaffenburg granted the 
application, although the public prosecutor of the latter had given his expert opinion on gross 
violation of the respect due to the Protestant population, etc., with appropriate justification. The 
matter will probably have an aftermath in the Landtag. Should there really be two sets of laws in 
the country? We do not approve of a Protestant hurting the religious feelings of Catholics, but 
equally we wish to demand protection for the religious feelings of Protestants." To welcome a 
Roman procession is to a Protestant denial of the truth. But the duty to confess the truth stands 
higher than the desire to spare the "religious feelings" of others. The Bavarian government still 
does not seem to have any understanding for true tolerance. F. B. 

Of the skulduggery of the Jesuits in Berlin Hénsbréch writes: "Numerous Jesuits are 
permanently active in Berlin. Their headquarters is the St. Hedwig's Hospital in the GroBe 
Hamburger StraBe. From there they practice in Berlin and surroundings, in spite of the Jesuit 
Law, the religious activity in a comprehensive and also in a genuinely Jesuit way. Namely, in 
order to be able to 'work' unmolested - they attach to themselves the title ‘Professor’ or 'Doctor', 
without having even the trace of a right to it. And in this criminal arrogation of false titles they 
are vigorously supported by the central organ of the Centre Party, the Berlin ‘Germania’. It 
publishes harmless announcements. Herr Professor' or 'Herr Doctor’ so-and-so will soon hold a 
lecture, a sermon or give a retreat here, soon there. But the 'professors' or 'doctors' are Jesuits. 
At times six or more such 'professors' and ‘doctors’ work in Berlin at the same time." 
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A Married Priest. In 1909 a book was published in France by the modernist Abbé Houtin, 
entitled: "A Married Priest." In July 1872, in fact, the priest Charles Perraud, the younger brother 
of Cardinal Perraud, entered into a secret marriage with Mme. Duval. Mme. Duval, having 
received the sacrament from Perraud on the day mentioned, was blessed by him in the sacristy, 
and henceforth both considered themselves husband and wife. Few, among these the expater 
Hyacinth, knew of this step, and Perraud remained in his position as orator, confessor, and writer. 
Later, when his brother, Cardinal Perraud, heard of it, he commanded him to dismiss his wife. 
The Cardinal, however, met with determined opposition, and finally found himself quietly 
acquiescing in the facts, even appointing his brother a canon. The wife died in 1887, and in 1892 
Charles Perraud, and in the arms of his brother. The above facts have been substantiated by 
Abbé Houtin with original letters from Charles Perraud to Father Hyacinth. The Romans raised a 
hue and cry about the forgery of letters and the fraud of Father Hyacinth; but Houtin had the 
originals and so far could content himself with the answer: "Come and see! 

About the celibacy of priests the pope has recently expressed himself and in any case 
made concessions not usual in former times, which after all can easily (?) lead further, especially 
as it is known that in the whole Catholic Orient priests are allowed to marry. The new statement 
is based on the following In former times the impediment to marriage, that a priest could not 
marry, was also valid for the state; gradually, however, almost all states have abolished this 
impediment to marriage, so that even the priest can conclude a legally valid marriage. More and 
more priests now make use of this right; they leave the church, have themselves validly married 
by civil law, and found a family. Of these priests some have now returned to the Church out of 
necessity or repentance, and have promised to do penance if they are readmitted. And the 
Church, which has always welcomed such penitents back with open arms, is also now ready. 
But what is to become of the wife and children of such priests? And to this burning question the 
Pope has now given an answer. In several cases he has permitted the priest to keep his family, 
provided he lives in a different place from the one where he formerly officiated, and provided his 
resignation and marriage have not given rise to a public scandal. Of course he may not again 
wait for his ecclesiastical office, but since he remains a priest, he is after all a priest married with 
the pope's permission. (E. K. Z.) 

Antimodernist Oath. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "The time within which this oath must be 
taken by the higher and lower clergy runs until December 31, and the ordinariates have issued 
their regulations concerning the taking of the oath. From this it can be seen that all clergy 
engaged in pastoral care and education, including emeriti, must take the oath as long as they 
are still working as confessionarli. The professors employed in the theological faculties of the 
state universities have found themselves in a particularly difficult position. Four 
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Munich professors of theology have renounced pastoral care in order to escape the Modernist 
oath. These are the directors of the church-historical, canonical and exegetical seminary of the 
University of Munich, Drs. Knépfler, Gietl and Géttsberger, as well as the moral theologian 
Walter, son of the deceased clerical chamber president and brother of the center deputy district 
court councilor Walter in Munich. Of the Court Clergy, the ceremonialist Dr. Heldwein resigns 
from the Catholic Church on account of the Modernist oath in order to take up an Old Catholic 
professorship in Bonn. He has already submitted his dismissal to the Oberhofmeister. In 
addition, an outstanding university professor is leaving the Church. Whoever examines the 
content of the Pope's 'Motuproprio Sacrorum antistitum’' can well understand that voices are 
rising within the Catholic Church itself which describe the Modernist oath as an outrageous 
gagging of consciences, indeed as an act hostile to culture, which must degrade Catholic 
science and have the most detrimental effect on the relationship of the Catholic Church to the 
State as well as to the other confessions. "According to the Osservatore Romano, the 
professors of the Bavarian universities are exempt from the Modernist oath. The Osservatore 
writes: "Since it has been inquired from various quarters whether the oath required by the Pope's 
recent Motuproprio is prescribed only for the professors of those Catholic universities which 
depend directly on the bishops, or also for the Catholic professors of the universities dependent 
on the State, Rome has replied that the regulation naturally concerns only the former. " 
F. B. 

Severissimus censor of the press. In his decree against modernism, the pope renews 
the rule he had issued earlier, but not yet implemented, that every Catholic press product must 
have constant ecclesiastical assistance and the most zealous (Severissimus) censor in 
conscientiousness. The Catholic journalists have to take an oath similar to that of the teachers 
at the seminaries. One copy of each number must be submitted to the episcopal curia for 
examination, and two copies must be sent to the Secretariat of State at the Vatican in Rome. 
Bishops are forbidden to endorse, or even to recommend, in writing or orally, newspapers which 
have not given proof and guarantee of perfect orthodoxy during a probationary period of at least 
one year. It is then strictly forbidden any polemic with insults among Catholic papers, and the 
papers are urged to show the highest respect for that press which for so many years has stood 
in the breach and defended with no small sacrifice the rights of the Church and the Papacy. For 
the future, no more than three admonitions will be allowed by the ecclesiastical authority for each 
Catholic paper. The first admonition will be communicated orally to the spiritual censor of the 
periodical print, the second admonition will go as a written warning to the editor-in-chief, and the 
third must be published in various Catholic papers. If the editor-in-chief refuses to publish his 
admonition in his own paper, the bishop must condemn the newspaper; if, on the other hand, 
the editor-in-chief publishes the admonition, the bishop shall set him a period of three months in 
which to give evidence of his repentance and correction; but if within that period he relapses into 
his former fault, 
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the newspaper will be condemned once and for all. The priests must remain excluded from any 
editorial activity. (E. K. Z.) 

The papal decree on the admission of children of seven to First Communion has 
caused no small consternation among the priests of France. Why, they asked themselves, these 
new difficulties, when more than half of the Catholics have already withdrawn from the Church? 
It was well thought that few children would present themselves for Communion at the age of 
seven, but they feared the rupture in the previous order. And so the bishops of the region of 
Toulouse met and established the following: henceforth there will be three communions: 1. that 
at the age of seven, to which, however, the children must bring special qualities, about which 
they will be carefully examined; 2. an intermediate one at the age of nine or ten, to which only 
those of the first category will be admitted, and 3. the previous, solemn one from the age of 
eleven, after the child has learned its catechism and can thus also commit itself to be faithful to 
the teachings of its church. Parents are enjoined, on pain of refusal of absolution, to hold their 
children until the last communion. In this way, the papal decree was circumvented and 
apparently obeyed. An Abbé Jouin at the Augustinian Church in Paris has proved in a thorough 
theological work that the Pope and his advisers do not agree with Thomas Aquinas and other 
famous theologians on this question. But what has science to say when once the infallible has 
spoken? What he has said must remain. And the priests twist, wind, and - comply. 

(A. E. L. K.) 

Deportation of German girls to American convents. From Heidelberg it was written to 
the "Mannheimer Volksstimme": "Today about 25 to 30 young Catholic girls from Baden - 18 of 
them are said to have come from the Baden hinterland - left their home and family to embark in 
blind simplicity and complete ignorance on a journey which is to separate them perhaps forever 
from father, mother, brother, sister and relatives, the journey to an American convent. The 
meeting and assembly point for the victims was here in Heidelberg today, where they were 
received by two nuns. Some of these young girls, who are completely inexperienced in life (many 
of them have not yet left their hometown), are said to have taken their leave quite hard, others 
easily. As is well known, these two convent sisters have been traveling around the country for 
several months in order to recruit these - mostly very wealthy - girls. As the large number of 
recruits proves, they have succeeded quite well." The above paper thinks that the state power 
should intervene here. 

State and Clergy in Spain. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "The clergy there is still much deeper 
in its knowledge than in other Romance countries, let alone in Germany; it is still completely 
caught up in all the medieval views, which strictly contradict the concept of the modern state, 
and considers social needs only according to the old scheme of poverty and benevolence. 
Poverty is a virtue. Need is good as an opportunity for the Christian exercise of almsgiving. 
Knowledge is a useless burden on the narrow road to heaven. State is a thing for the protection 
of the Church. Earthly occupation is at best a necessary 
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Evil. Perhaps German Catholics will indignantly think that this is a distorted picture of Spanish 
Catholic views; but they are mistaken; it is even a slight suggestion of the true picture. In 
Barcelona there are heavily rich convents in which devout women workers toil for a pittance, 
while outside others decay in unemployment because they cannot stand up against the 
competition of the convents. The property of the Dead Hand is growing, but so is the lack of 
education; and yet the Church, with its money, would be well able to help even the last illiterate 
person. She will not. It wants quieta non movere. The State, however, presses forward, the 
State does not want to lag behind the other cultural peoples, the State wants development - and 
there the conflict is given." 

The fourth international congress to combat trafficking in girls, which met in Madrid, 
decided to create uniform criminal legislation for the effective prosecution of traffickers in all 
countries. Whereas by the previous provisions only the sellers were affected, henceforth the 
agents, middlemen and buyers are also to be punished. It was also decided to replace the word 
"Traite des Blanches" with "Traite des femmes" in all paragraphs of the laws of the various 
countries relating to the traffic in girls, since not only the whites but also the coloured women of 
all parts of the world should be protected from disgrace. The individual committees should also 
influence the legislative bodies in the sense that the laws enacted for the protection of minor 
females should be extended to the major ones. In order to achieve the greatest possible 
uniformity in the various clauses of the law relating to the traffic in girls, the Spanish Committee 
was instructed to collect and examine the laws of all countries. Finally, it should be emphasized 
that the employment agencies are to be deprived of their freedom of trade and replaced by 
humanitarian institutions which will deal with the placement of women. (E. K. Z.) 

Count Tolstoy. The "E. K. Z." writes: On November 20 (1910) Count Tolstoy died in a 
manner which clearly shows his numerous admirers that he was not the man he appeared to 
them to be, not the man who really had peace and made peace. If it had already become known 
in recent years that he was by no means the unassuming man who renounced all the pleasures 
of earth and put his wealth at the service of his brethren (his own workers had it no better, rather 
worse, than those on other larger estates), the last weeks and days have shown that he was not 
even at peace in his own house, but fled his house to find peace in silence abroad. But in vain; 
while he was flowing his own, and wandering unsteadily and fleetingly, death overtook him, and 
even on his death-bed he made no peace, either with his spouse or with the church in which he 
was born, though both offered him peace. His wife hurried after him, but was not allowed to come 
forward; the Church sent him an exhortation to return, and the Metropolitan of Petersburg 
telegraphed to him: "Since the moment of your rupture with the Church | have prayed 
unceasingly, and still pray that God may lead you back to the Church. It may be that he will soon 
call you before his court. | beg you, the sick one: Be reconciled to the Church and to the orthodox 
Russian people! God bless 
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and protect you!" But even this plea was in vain. In the obituaries from the pens of his followers, 
of course, there is no lack of effusiveness. Thus Gerhard Hauptmann writes: "Tolstoy is dead. 
The world has lost its second Savonarola. (!) The only great Christian (!!) of the age is no more. 
The Church has cursed him. She would have burned his body to ashes like Savonarola's had 
she possessed the power to do so. Again, the true Christ (Il), the true Anointed One, is a 
stumbling block and the holy nuisance. ... He was a man, he was our brother; there burned in 
him the consuming fire of humanity. This the Synod took for the fire of hell. Tolstoy was not a 
reformer, he was more. He who did not feel it while he lived feels it now that his career is closed. 
Those who do not feel it now will feel it in twenty years. Fearful and stronger than that of the 
living, the holy spirit fist of the dead throbs against the church door and it reaches through and 
it writes on the inner church wall with fiery writing its 'Mene, mene, tekel upharsin'." How a 
sensible person can write such a thing is difficult to understand. On the other hand, how very 
differently the Czar judges! On the report of the Minister of the Interior on the death of Tolstoy, 
the Emperor himself made the following remark: "I heartily regret the death of the great writer, 
who in the prime of his talent embodied in his creations the patriotic types of the glorious years 
of Russian life. May God the Lord be a merciful judge to him!" 

A Russian judgment on Tolstoy is published in the "Tag" which gives food for thought. 
First of all, those are named as Tolstoy's admirers for whom the man with his message, as far 
as it was religious, replaced the sermon of the church without influencing their lives any further, 
then those who were pleased with his criticism of the present state of culture. Then it goes on to 
say: "But there was another category of people who did not belong to the three just mentioned: 
those who absorbed with a deeply believing heart what Count Tolstoy, surrounded with luxury 
and all modern comforts, preached. He did not renounce a comfortable life until a few days 
before his death; he, who denied all science, kept a family doctor who lived constantly from 
goodness, who was his personal physician. He who scoffed at us going to the opera, had music 
recited to him for hours; who demanded that there should be no schools, because they pervert 
men's brains, turn their hearts away from God, tolerated around him the governesses and tutors 
of his grandchildren; who preached simplicity in the way of life, sat at the table served with silver 
cutlery, wore silk undershirts and over them the simple peasant's smock. He who demanded 
that no tribute should be paid to the government, ‘for every form of government is harmful,’ calmly 
made his wife pay the tribute. He, who commanded that there should be no personal property, 
had, in order not to be reproached, pledged everything to his wife, including the income from the 
proceeds of his works. This little group of uneducated people obeyed literally everything that he 
demanded of others, and - himself did not do." This third kind were especially the Duchoborzes, 
who are known to have emigrated to Canada. The author of the article reproaches Tolstoy for 
not having kept the Duchoborzes back from their path of suffering by an enlightening word. - 
Thus reports the "Re- 
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formation." So it does not agree with the facts when, for example, the Lutheran Observer also 


praises Tolstoy as a "great and good man". F. B. 

Hackel's resignation from the Landeskirche caused a feeling of relief in wide circles, 
because the previous relationship and behavior was in conflict with truth and truthfulness. 
Hackel wrote about it to the "Berliner Tageblatt": "Inwardly | had already carried out this 
resignation more than 50 years ago, after | had been convinced by my scientific studies of the 
untenability of the Christian doctrines of faith. Outwardly to confirm it by official declaration, | 
have hesitated so far for family reasons." These considerations had now receded against other 
considerations. "The conviction," says Hackel, had led him to this step, "that the separation of 
church and state, likewise the separation of church and school, is becoming an ever more urgent 
cultural imperative; further, the increasing political reaction through the preponderating influence 
of the black-blue bloc; the compulsory education in religious hypocrisy; finally, personal 
indignation at the continued Jesuit charges of the clerical and conservative press against the 
alleged falsifications of embryo pictures." The "Vossische Zeitung" reports, "A curiosity, which 
deserves to be known in wider circles, attaches itself to Hackel's resignation from the Weimar 
State Church, as we are written. The great (?) scholar, like any other Weimar citizen, had to 
undergo the ‘instruction on the importance of the step' prescribed by the state law of April 26, 
1895, on the part of the responsible clergyman, who in the present case could well have 
dispensed with that formality, as he is legally permitted to do. Ernst Hackel was summoned 
before the judgement seat of the clergyman and had to undergo, as it were, a test of his 
incredulity." So for 50 years the Christians in the Weimar State Church were in church fellowship 
with the outspoken atheist Hackel. What rotten conditions in the regional churches! And D. 
Hunzinger warns: "Stay in the Landeskirche; God wills it!" F. B. 

The Apologetic Seminar in Wernigerode met for the second time at the end of last 
year. From the report of the "A. E. L. K." we learn the following: "The six-hour lecture by Prof. 
Reinke dealt with 'main problems of biology’. The lecturer first explained the fundamental 
difference between inorganic matter and animate nature. Two aspects sharply distinguish the 
latter from the former: the principle of self-design, which, unlike matter, cannot be measured by 
physico-chemical means, and the psychic faculties of feeling, sensing, thinking and willing, 
which adhere to the material substrate. Both of these features, which are characteristic of 
organic life, elude any closer, precisely scientific determination. Natural philosophy with its 
various answers (materialism, hylozoism, psychism) does not shed any light on them either. In 
particular, the problems of heredity and development mock all attempts at a solution. Just like 
inanimate nature, animate nature is also held together in its innermost being by fine, yet 
irresistibly strong threads of an invisible spiritual principle, which we call natural laws. But these, 
too, we recognize only in their effects, not in their essence, and the veil grows the thicker the 
deeper we penetrate into the gears of nature. Only 
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superficial adepts can boast of having solved all the world's riddles. What Virchow once 
pronounced more in intuition is now an experimentally verified proposition: omnis cellula e 
cellula, omne vivum ex vivo. If organic life had ever arisen independently from inorganic 
matter, it would no longer be possible to speak of a constancy of the laws of nature." Although 
Reinke himself is a theorist of descent, he admitted that the theory of descent becomes more 
problematic from year to year. As soon as one thinks of transformation of types, he said, it floats 
empirically in the air and is merely speculation. Darwin's theory of selection is untenable, for the 
"struggle for existence" can at most eradicate the unsuitable, but not create the expedient. The 
assumption of the emergence of man from a higher animal form is absurd, because in man 
entirely new qualities of life are manifested, to which the psychic qualities of the animals form 
only imperfect stages of analogy . F.B. 

Luther in the Light of Medical Science. Only a few years ago an Austrian priest 
published in the Catholic "Wochenschrift fur homiletische Wissenschaft" (Vienna, July 7, 1907) 
a "popular sermon" in which the "intemperance" of the "cowardly doctor" Luther was described 
and his teachings were called "a beautiful gospel of the dear man of God for intemperate people, 
drunkards and drunkards. Such and the well-known other slanderous inventions of Jesuit Luther 
researchers about the suicide of the great Reformer are now countered by the Gdttingen 
Professor of Medicine Dr. W. Ebstein. He states in a paper, "D. Martin Luther's Diseases," on 
the basis of thorough research: "Luther's way of life was a thoroughly simple one." "Feasting 
was abhorrent to him." Ebstein explains Luther's tendency to fatness as the partial manifestation 
of a metabolic abnormality, under the influence of which he had been. "Cardiac paralysis alone 
can fully explain death." The Géttingen physician calls Majunke's assertion of Luther's suicide 
"a tendentious fable flowing from the murkiest sources." He summarizes the final verdict of his 
interesting book as follows: "Whatever physical ailments afflicted Luther and the moods that 
were either causally related to them or rooted in his profession or other causes, he always 
remained true to himself. He has always mastered his morbid moods through the strength of his 
will and his never-failing energy, and has remained the victor to the end of his life in a battle that 
required the greatest conceivable spiritual power of resistance to fight out." 

(Th. B.) 

The way in which so-called white Christians in heathen countries, unfortunately also 
our compatriots in our colonies, are causing the greatest obstacles to missionary work, even 
destroying its successes, is shown by the latest Rhenish and Leipzig mission reports. In 
Southwest Africa the immorality is increasing in a frightening way. No less than 4300 half-white 
children are now counted there, and to the horror of the authorities and all decent farmers, the 
number is increasing at an appalling rate, for example in Windhoek from 68 to 186 in one year 
and in Karibib from 12 to 107! At the recent meeting of the Provincial Council sharp words were 
spoken against this; some farmers came out very strongly against the prevailing lax 
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The missionaries from German East Africa complained that a number of farms were entirely 
based on child labour and that, as a result, they were deprived of their children in the schools. 
And the Leipzig missionaries from German East Africa complain that a number of farms are 
entirely based on child labour, and that as a result the schools are deprived of their children. 
Thus Madschame has lost nearly half of his 1600 pupils since 1905. Add to this blasphemous 
speeches about the missionaries before the ears of the young Christians and the heathen, and 
his own contempt for preaching and the divine Word, and one cannot wonder if the work of the 
mission does not advance as rapidly as it did in the beginning. The Leipzig missionary in 
question concludes his report with the words: "What will become of a voluntary mission school 
in a heathen country under such circumstances, mission friends can imagine." (A. G.) 

Godlessness and vice in French barracks. According to the "A. E. L. K.", the French 
military chaplain Georg Bellanger had this to say about this: "Religion and virtue do not receive 
civil rights in our barracks; but godlessness and vice are spreading in them and wearing their 
foreheads high. The enemies of our religion often speak of shutting up the priest in his sacristy, 
and our poor Christian soldiers have long been compelled to shut up their religion in their hearts. 
To perform their religious duties they must sometimes conceal themselves, as did the Christians 
of the first centuries. If a soldier in a coffee-room would permit himself to defend his faith, 
instantly his voice would be drowned with jeers and blasphemies of every kind. If he only let it 
be known that he was not hostile to religious exercises, if an object of piety were discovered on 
him, a medal, perhaps the last memento of his mother, a cross, a rosary, he would have to 
endure a moral persecution of which no conception could be formed. And since dissoluteness 
is the consequence of impiety, morals in our barracks are as bad as can be. The barracks have 
become the school of all vices. If one wished to found an institution to teach vice in it, one could 
not possibly create one more perfect than that which exists in our dechristianized army." 
Bellanger quotes a passage from a letter written to him by a former soldier: "I inform you that | 
have now completed my military service. | hope | shall never go to hell again after having once 
been in it. | cannot find a more apt comparison for military life. Nothing but curses and 
blasphemies - O the dreadful blasphemies one gets to hear in the barracks!" The "Hessische 
Blatter" justly see in this the fruits of liberalism. But the ultimate cause of this godlessness, which 
is spreading in France, lies in Papism, with its superstition and priestly deceit, which, wherever 
it comes into contact with culture, leads straight to theoretical and practical materialism and 
atheism. 

F- B. 

The famous physician and Berlin university professor, Privy Councillor of Medicine A. 
Eulenburg, recommends lulling the dying over death with untruths. In the "Deutsche 
Montags-Zeitung" he writes: "Right of the sick to truth?' To the doctor? No 
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and a thousand times no! | would rather proclaim an unwritten, but ingrained in the physician's 
sense of duty, natural 'right to falsehood’. To the right to be left in the pleasant delusion - not to 
despair of life, of the sweet habit of existence, of the delightful reflection of hope. Certainly, there 
will be exceptional situations in which saying everything can become a duty even for the doctor 
- and exceptional people, imperious natures, to whom he can also say everything with impunity, 
who are prepared for everything, ready for anything. Where the physician is confronted with 
such exceptions, he, as the connoisseur of the soul that he is (or at least ought to be), will 
certainly be able to find out. But how infinitesimally rare such exceptions will be! How tiny, in the 
best case, the number of those to whom he may pronounce their death sentence in their faces, 
without having to fear outbreaks of the wildest, most horrible, self-destructive despair, without 
still shortening the life, the prolongation of which the physician is already urged by his 
Hippocratic oath! How many a man would not pass the test imposed upon him, who considers 
himself a strong nature, and was perhaps justly considered so by others. Think of the weakened 
resistance of the sick man's will and mind, caused by prolonged physical and mental suffering! 
The great average even of men would hardly be suited to such an imperious pose. And now the 
women! It is neither comfort nor cowardice that makes the physician resort to this deception, 
which is often so difficult to carry out, and persist in it as long as possible, but a lively sense of 
duty and the acknowledged compulsion of bitter necessity, to which he must bow. In the case 
of Kainz in particular, the doctors acted as they had to and could not and should not have done 
otherwise, and would certainly do so again in a recurring case. They faithfully protected the dear 
patient entrusted to them until the last extinguishing of the flame of life - they knew how to create 
for him, through practiced pious deceit, the benefit of a series of wistfully beautiful days of 
farewell in the peaceful transfiguration of the evening sun. Their behavior has been taken for 
granted by the public and, as Bahr himself does not deny, has been tacitly approved and - 
imitated by all friends of the divorced man, even by himself. So what is the point of the 
groundless accusations against the doctor? Let him not be prevented from accomplishing his 
last great task of mercy, the bringing about of euthanasia, on the widest possible scale, where, 
unfortunately, no other successes may be granted to his difficult and responsible struggle with 
illness and death." This deplorable position can only be taken by one who believes neither in life 
nor in judgment after death. From the Christian standpoint it is to be condemned as the most 
curse-worthy deception of a poor human soul. The "Reformation" remarks: "This answer of the 
physician is so far removed from the spirit of living Christianity, with its earnestness of eternity 
and its message of the overcomer of death, that one must mourn over it." 
F.B. 


Corrigendum. The reader is requested to add in the December issue 1910, 


page 529, line 17, after the sentence: "It is, to say the least... voluntatis" the words: "and have designated 
the same with the above expressions". 
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The main terms for sin in Hebrew. 


(Continued.) 

The next term for sin, which we shall examine a little more closely, is XXX 
(XXX), The derivation is obscure. Gesenius-Buhl compares the Arabic root fasaka, 
"to break through" (sc. a shell, barrier, or boundary). As much as this derivation fits 
the meaning of XXX, the etymological relationship of our term to the Arabic word 
mentioned, as well as to a similar Syriac expression, is unproven. The present 
usage, however, does not leave us in any way uncertain as to the meaning of XXX. 
It denotes, first, "apostasy, apostasy, indignation," in the political sense. Thus, for 
example, 1 Kings 12:19: ... XXXXX XXXXX, "and Israel fell away from the house of 
David unto this day." So also 2 Kings 1:1: "And Moab fell away (XXXXX) from Israel 
after the death of Ahab." 2 Kings 8, 22: "And Edom fell away from the headship of 
Judah" (XXXXX XX XXXX . . XXXX), the relation of subservience being expressed 
by NNN and the dissolution of this relation of dependence by the superior separating 
XX. 

As a religious term, therefore, XXX logically denotes wanton disloyalty to God, 
willful rebellion against His will, the abrogation of the covenant relationship with Him, 
as it were man's declaration of independence from God. XXX expresses the mind 
and conduct of those who say, " 'Let us break the bands, and cast from us the cords,’ 
which bind us to God and His law!" This can be seen with full clarity from many 
passages. We list a number of them here. Isa. 1, 2: "Hear, O heavens, and give ear, 
O earth; for Yahweh has spoken: Children have | reared and brought up; but they 
have fallen away from Me" (XX XXXX XXX). Isa. 43, 27: "Thy ancestor hath sinned, 
and thy mediators" (XXXXX prophets and priests, who have 
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(XX XXXX) "have fallen away from me".) Jer. 2, 8: "The priests do not say, Where 
is Yahweh? and those who keep the law do not want to know about me, and the 
shepherds have fallen away from me" (XX XXXX VpiS). Jer. 2:29: "Why do ye 
wrangle against me (XXXXX)? All of you have fallen away from me" (XX XXXXX). A 
wilful disloyalty to God is here everywhere the keynote of the XXX. The word is also 
used of willful transgression of the divine law. Thus Hos. 8, 1: "For they have 
transgressed my covenant, and have rebelled against my law" ('XXXX XXXXX XXX). 
Very often, therefore, this term for sin is coordinated with such expressions as mean 
rebellion, indignation, rebelliousness, and the like. Klagl. 3, 42: "We have become 
apostate and rebellious" (XXXXX XXXXX XXXX). As for this XXX in particular, its 
meaning is clear from passages like Jer. 5, 23: "This people has a stubborn and 
rebellious heart" (XXXX XXX XX), to which the following: "they have departed from 
me and gone their way" (XXXX XXX), serves as epexegesis. Num. 20, 10 the 
Israelite community, grumbling and disputing against God, is called XXXXX, "ye 
rebellious ones", by Moses. The fact that XXX so readily appears in the company of 
this word makes its meaning all the more evident. It is the same with XXX, which is 
related to XXX. This word also likes to take XXX next to it. Thus Ezech. 2, 3: "And 
he said unto me, Son of man! | will send thee to the house of Israel, to the Gentiles" 
(Israel deserves no better name than "Gentiles," XXX),' to the rebels (XXXXX) who 
have rebelled against me ('XXXXxX); they and their fathers have fallen away from 
me" ('X XXXX) Ezech. 20, 38, the participles of these two verbs are found side by 
side XXXXXX XXXXXX, "the indignant and the apostate." Noteworthy also is the 
passage Ex. 23, 20. 21: "Behold, | will send an angel before thee, to keep thee in 
thy way, and to bring thee unto the place which | have appointed. Beware of him, 
and obey his voice; do not provoke him to bitterness" (XXX, if not to be punctuated 
here according to LXX [az“e1] XXX, hifil from the above XXX); "for he will not forgive 
(XXXXX) your apostasy." Here again the word retains the sense indicated. We call 
special attention to this passage because our word occurs only three times in the 
whole Pentateuch (besides here only Lev. 16:16, 21). On the other hand, it is a very 
popular expression among the prophets. 

In accordance with the basic meaning of XXX, it is quite natural that this term 
- especially in prophetic literature - was so frequently used to designate the sin of 
idolatry and idolatry, and this regardless of whether it was the 
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It is not a question of the worship of foreign deities or of the God of Israel represented 
in a sensual image. For in this sin the alienation and apostasy from God reaches the 
deepest degree imaginable. Through it all communion with God is severed, every 
bond of love for Him is broken, the honor due to the eternal Lord and Creator alone 
is withdrawn from Him and turned to the lowly, perishable creature. Thus the 
prophets, as the watchmen on the walls of Zion, never tire of combating this very 
sin, which had so deeply rooted itself in the heart of the people of Israel, with all the 
means of God-loving eloquence, partly by scourging it as the greatest transgression 
against God with shattering sermons of punishment, partly by pouring over it as the 
highest folly with the lye of their ridicule. Compare, for example, the first chapters of 
Jeremiah or chapter 40 f. of Isaiah. 

To the use of the word in this special sense now again some proof passages. 
After the prophet Micah has described in the beginning of his book the approaching 
judgment on the two houses of Israel under the image of a terrible thunderstorm and 
earthquake, he continues v. 5: "For the apostasy (XX XX) of Jacob all this and for 
the sins of the house of Israel. Who is the apostasy (XXX) of Jacob? Is it not 
Samaria? And who the high places (XXXX) of Judah? Is it not Jerusalem?" But in 
Samaria, the capital of the ten-tribe kingdom, the calf service had been instituted 
and sawctioned, and therein consisted the apostasy, the breach of faith (XXX) of 
Israel. Also the NivL parallel to the first question, the unlawful cult of the high places 
in the kingdom of Judah, shows that under here especially the sin of idolatry is 
meant. A similar passage is found in Amos 4:4, where the prophet, in holy 
indignation and at the same time in bitter irony, calls out to apostate Israel: "Come 
to Bethel and - transgress (XXXX) and to Gilgal (and) multiply transgression" 
(XXXX XXXX). Bethel and Gilgal were sites of idolatrous worship. The former was 
made the centre of image-worship by Jeroboam after the division of the kingdom, 
which it remained until the fall of the northern kingdom. Gilgal (probably not the one 
in the Jordan flood plain near Jericho, but the more northerly) is also mentioned in 
various places as a place of idolatrous worship, e.g., Hos. 4:15, "Go not up to Gilgal"; 
9:15, "All the evil of Ephraim is in Gilgal"; 12:12, "In Gilgal they sacrificed bullocks." 
When the prophet Ezekiel (chap. 18, 31), after rejecting as unfounded the reproach 
against the divine dealings with Israel contained in the serviceable proverb, "The 
fathers have eaten herbs, and the children's teeth wax dull," cries out to the people 
of Israel, XXXX XXXXX XXXXX, "cast away your transgressions," the verb "cast 
away" seems to indicate that here under XXX the sin of idolatry, together with the 
idols 
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is meant, as also in the preceding the idolatry of Israel is rebuked most severely. 

The meaning of our word, as it has been described up to now, can no longer 
be recognized everywhere with clear certainty. The use of language has obscured 
and partially blurred the boundaries between this and other terms for sin. In many 
places XXX can hardly be distinguished from the general XXX. This is especially 
the case where the term sin as such is meant to be expressed exhaustively and 
comprehensively. There the various terms are found side by side, so that a precise 
distinction would be unnatural and artificial. Thus, e. g., Ex. 34:7: XXXX XXXX XX 
XXX "who forgiveth iniquity, transgression, and sin." But that the difference 
between XI2N and never disappeared from the linguistic consciousness is 
especially shown by the highly instructive passage Job 34, 37: "For to his sin he 
adds iniquity" (XXX XXXXX XX XXXX XX). With this Elihu, the fourth "comforter" 
of Job, wants to say: to the sin (XXX) of his former life, for which Job suffers 
according to the doctrine of retribution advocated by his friends, he now adds XXX 
by his defiant and rebellious attitude towards God, in that instead of humbling 
himself under the mighty hand of God and accepting His chastisements with 
surrender, he reproves God's way of retribution and wants to master his moral world 
order. 

Compared with XXX, therefore, XXX is generally more sharply defined and 
definite. It does not denote both a missing of the mark (which may also be done 
unwittingly) and rather a deliberate rebellion against God and wanton transgression 
of His law. It does not express a mere omission of good, but the deliberate practice 
of evil and displeasing to God. Also, the term has to do with man's relationship to 
God rather than to his neighbor. It is more religious than ethical, although all sin is 
ultimately directed against God. But XXX also stands in a social sense. 

We now proceed to the word XXX (XX). - Inquiring into the basic meaning of 
this term, we must first make a few linguistic remarks of a general nature. Anyone 
who reads the Old Testament in the original text must be struck by the not at all 
uncommon phenomenon that (as it seems) one and the same word often has two 
fundamentally different meanings which cannot be united with each other. Thus, for 
example, XXX, "to keep silent," and XXX, "to plow"; XXX, "to bind," and XXX, "to 
act corruptly"; XXX, "to dig," and XXX, "to be ashamed." How is this to be 
explained? By the defective Hebrew alphabet, which does not perfectly represent 
the actual phonetic stock of the language. In other words, the oral language made 
use of several sounds for which there is no corresponding sound in writing. 
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character is present. One letter had to represent two speech sounds in certain cases. 
The words just mentioned are only the same in the written language; in fact, 
however, they are different words, which were also undoubtedly pronounced 
differently. This is evident from a comparison with other Semitic languages, 
especially with Arabic, which uses two different initial gutturals for the above and 
other pairs of words, one softer and one harder. The latter is denoted by a dot placed 
above it. Thus, for example, harash, "to be silent," with the soft h, while harash, "to 
plow," with the hard, etc., h, "to plow," "to plow," "to plow," "to plow," "to plow. 

It is the same with the X, the initial sound of XX and XX, which we want to 
examine. Also the X had to perform such a double service in writing. This again can 
be seen not only from the corresponding words of related Semitic dialects, but also 
quite clearly from the Greek transcription of Hebrew proper names. Thus, for 
example, the Philistine city iiw is called in the Septuagint Taco, XXXX Topdppa. 
[From the Septuagint this X (G) then passed into modern translations of the Bible: 
Gaza, Gomorrah]. By this Greek G the harder X was evidently intended to be 
rendered. On the other hand, however, there are Hebrew proper names beginning 
with X, in which the Greek translators render the X only by a spiritus asper or also 
Spiritus Isais, where then in German and English the word begins either with H or 
also without consonant immediately with the vowel, e. g. XXX, Hai, Eli; XXXX, 
‘EBpaioc, Hebrews; XXXX, Auadjx, Amalek, etc. That, therefore, an X, G, was not 
likewise used with these names, as with the first, can only be explained by the fact 
that these words began with a softer X sound. In the Hebrew script, however, this 
phonetic shading is not indicated by any special sign. 

If we now approach the examination of our word XX (XX) after these 
preliminary remarks, then also in this case without doubt two different words have 
flowed into each other in the writing, words which again in Arabic are sharply kept 
apart by two different initial letters. In that language one (the one with the soft X) is 
transitive and means "to bend," "to twist," the other (with the harder X) is intransitive 
and means "to stray," "to go astray." This is found as the opposite of raschad, "to 
walk straight", "to stay on the right track" (cf. Harun al Raschid, Aaron the Just, the 
Straight-Sighted). That first word, "bend," is frequently found in Hebrew, and again 
first in a physical sense. We call attention to some passages. Isa. 21:3 reads, 
XXXXX XXXXX XXXX XXXXX, "| bow down, that | may not hear; | am crushed down, 
that | may not see." Before the horrible face which he beheld, the prophet is 
overcome with convulsive 
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Pain seizes him, where he writhes and writhes. Is. 24, 1: 

XXX XXXXX XXXX XXXX XXX, "Behold, Yahweh 
empties the earth, and devastates it, and will corrupt its surface" (disfigure, turn 
back). Ps. 38:7, XXXXX XXXXxX "| bow down; am bowed down". Klagl. 3, 9: He hath 
walled up my ways with ashlars, XXX XXXXX "and bent my paths" (contortas fecit). 
A noun of this XXX can also be traced. Ezech. 21, 32 it says: nzv'tz" mp mv mp, "In 
ruins (overthrow, overturn), ruins, ruins | will lay her" (the city of Jerusalem). So 
much of the actual concrete meaning of this term. 

Now as with XXX, to miss the mark, so also XXX, 'to twist’, 'to bend’, was 
transferred to the moral-religious field. Thus it is Job 33:27: 'XXXXX XXX "The 
straight | have bent, twisted." A similar passage, where the original picture is just as 
clearly before our eyes, is Jer. 3, 21: XXXXXXX XXXX, "they have bent their way," 
i. e., they have taken a wrong way, which is more closely determined by what 
follows, "and have forgotten Yahweh their God." The sin of idolatry is meant. 

Now besides this XXX there is, as already mentioned, another XXX (with the 
harder X) meaning "to stray from the right path, to transgress." The following 
passages belong to this: Dan. 9:5: XXXXXXX XXXXX XXXXX, "We have sinned, 
we have transgressed, we have acted ungodly." The same composition is found in 
1 Kings 8:47: XXXXX XXXXXX XXXXxX, just like the Daniel passage, except that 
here XXX appears in hifil instead of kal, while conversely in this passage the is in 
XXX as opposed to hifil in Dan. 9:5, a proof that there is no essential difference here 
between kal and hifil. Ps. 106, 6 also find these three verba coordinated, and in the 
same order (evidently a climax). There both verba, XXX as well as XXX, are in the 
Hifil. We still cite Esther 1, 16: 

XXXX XXXX, "Vaschti hat sich vergangen". Now what leaps to the eye in 
these passages, in comparison with those first quoted, is the fact that here the XXX 
has nowhere an object with it, but that as an intransitive verbum it is a self-contained 
term. Hence the warrant for the assumption of two verba XXX, the one "to bend," 
the other "to stray." To the XXX last discussed belongs also without all doubt the 
noun XXXX in the compound XXXX XXX, Isa. 19, 14. Here Briggs-Driver-Brown 
(Hebrew Lexicon) translates, "a warped judgment," in that the adjectival rendering of 
XXXX proceeds from the assumption that the noun is connected with the first XXX, 
"to bend," "to twist." But apart first from other, XXX is not actually the seat of the 
superior mind or judgment, but rather of the affects and sensations. Then, also 
according to the context, it is not a der-. 
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It is not a matter of a reversed judgment, in which the man errs, but is able to keep 
his composure and sobriety, but of a passive state of spiritual aberration or confusion, 
in which deliberation ceases and the man is no longer able to control himself. For it 
is said, "Yahweh hath poured into the bowels of Egypt," XXXX XXX, whence it is 
immediately further said, "that they mislead Egypt in all his doings, as a drunken man 
staggers about in his spittle." Good Luther: "a dizzy spirit." The Syriac Peschito also 
translates, "a spirit of aberration"; Vulgate: apirituin vertiginia (according to which 
probably Luther); Septuagint: zvebvpa zAdvyoems. Quite mistaken here is the English 
"spirit of perverseness." The expression "perverseness" finds its equivalent not in XXX, 
but in the stem XXX. 

The two verba are relatively rare. All the more frequently we encounter the 
noun XX, which we now want to examine a little more closely. It cannot be decided 
with certainty from which of the two verbal roots the noun XX can be traced. In the 
available linguistic material, the image on which XX is based can no longer be 
discovered. This is also of no importance for the meaning of the word. But we give 
preference to the derivation from the second XXX, "to stray," "to go astray," and 
render the word by "misdemeanor" or "misdeed" instead of by "perversion." 
Practically, after all, it comes out of one. 

XX is one of the most frequent of all Hebrew terms for sin, and in many places 
no definite distinction can be made between it and other expressions. Compare the 
above remarks with regard to such passages where several terms for sin appear side 
by side without any thought of sharply separated categories of sin. And if the writer 
really wanted to make a distinction, we are at least no longer able to follow him in 
doing so. For Jllustration | point out, besides the passage already quoted, Ex. 34, 6. 
7, from some other passages. Ps. 51:3 is found the expression XXXX XXX, "blot out 
my transgressions" (which are like a register of guilt in a book; cf. Num. 5:23); in v. 
11: XXXXXXXX XXX, "blot out all my iniquities" (or offences); v. 4: XXXX XXXXX, 
"wash me from my iniquity," and then: 'XXXXX XXXX, "cleanse me from my sin." 
And so countless other passages where XX is used promiscuously with synonymous 
expressions. This also explains the uneven translation of our word in the Septuagint, 
who render fip quite indiscriminately by apaptia, adiia, avouia, “sin,” "iniquity," 
"lawlessness." But often they use the word aitia, "guilt." There they felt that none of 
the three terms mentioned did justice to the XX. And herein lies an essential moment 


in the meaning of our word. It means not only "offence," "iniquity." 
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in itself, but involves the broader concept of indebtedness before God resulting from 
the offense. It denotes sin with its consequences, says that sin entails guilt and 
punishment. This last moment is so prominent in many passages that, at least to 
our feeling, "guilt" or "punishment" is called for as an adequate translation. This is of 
the utmost importance in view of many attempts to vindicate, as it were, the right of 
existence for sin. If sin establishes guilt before God, it is also something that ought 
not to be. It is not a mere defect which necessarily attaches to man as a sensual 
and finite creature. Nor is it, as the pantheists would have it, merely the foil of the 
good, the necessary condition of the latter, that through it the good may come to 
manifestation and development. Sin is something positive and independent, 
separated from the good by an impenetrable gulf. Even Kant saw the sharp contrast 
and acknowledged the incompatibility of evil and good. But now more about XX. 


It is not always easy to decide when XxX is to be translated with "offence", 
when with "guilt", "indebtedness", as also just in this point the lexicographers often 
disagree with each other. We point first to the very frequent expression XX XXX, as 
it occurs so frequently especially in the passages of the law in the Pentateuch. This 
expression has a double sense, according as God or man is the subject. In the 
former case it means as much as "forgive guilt"; for God accepts sin by forgiving it. 
Man, on the other hand, takes XX upon himself by bearing the sin with all its 
consequences, i. e., suffering the penalty of it (suffer the penalty). Thus Z. Num. 14, 
32 ff., where it is said of the grumbling Israelites: "Your dead bodies will fall in this 
wilderness; your children will lead a wandering life (be shepherds) forty years and 
carry your fornication until your dead bodies are worn out in the wilderness. 
According to the number of the forty days that ye scouted the land, ye shall bear 
your iniquity, reckoning one day for every year" (XXXXXXXXXX XXXX). "Bear the 
iniquity" (literally) thus means as much as “atone for," suffer punishment for 
contracted guilt. Ex. 28, 43: "And Aaron and his sons shall bear them" (the priestly 
garments of office) ". . . that they bear not iniquity, and die" (XXXX XXX XXXX XX). 
Lev. 19, 8, it is said of him who eats of the sacrificial flesh against the sacrificial law 
still on the third day: XXX XXXxX), "he shall bear his iniquity," which is then further 
determined by the fact that such a person is cut off from the congregation, i. e., not 
by banishment or repudiation, but by the death penalty (cf. Ex. 31, 14). So it is also 
said of the suffering servant Is. 53, 11: "And he will punish their iniquities" (by virtue 
of the continuing power of the once accomplished 
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(XXXX XXX XXXXXX). The servant will bear the sin with its consequences, suffer 
the punishment for it. At the end of the chapter, v. 12, XXX is found instead of XX: 
XXX XXXX XXX XXXX with, "the sin of many he hath borne." Here also belongs the 
passage Gen. 4:13, where Cain speaks, XXXXX XXXX XXXX. The context here is 
opposed to the version "my guilt is greater than God could take away, forgive". Cain 
is not overwhelmed and crushed by the greatness of his guilt; for the words 
immediately following show clearly that the punishment already pronounced, the 
consequences of his guilt, which he must now atone for, seem to him intolerable. For 
he continues, "Thou dost drive me away this day from the field, and from thy 
presence | must hide myself, and be unsteady and fugitive on earth, and he that 
toucheth me shall strike me dead." Here the expression XX XXX is used of the 
human bearing and taking up of guilt, not of the divine taking away of it. Compare 
the analogous passage already cited, Num. 14:32 ff, according to which the Israelites 
must bear their guilt by being condemned to a forty years’ wandering in the 
wilderness, until their corpses are rubbed out. Luther, in the passage in question, 
was influenced, it seems, by the Vulgate and the Septuagint. The former: Major est 
iniquitas mea, quam ut veniam merear; the latter: 

Meifov n ahia pov tod ageOnvai ue. In contrast, AV already translates with 
Law: "My punishment is greater than I can bear." 1) Besides XX XXX, there is also 
XX XXX, "to impute the guilt"; XX XXX, "to punish the guilt"; XX XXX, "to expiate the 
guilt". Gen. 15, 16 probably belongs here: XXX-XX XXXXXX XX XXX XX XX. Here 
the translations differ. Septuagint and Vulgate both put the plural (dawaptic, 
iniquitates); Keil, "Not full is the iniquity of the Amorites"; Luther, "The iniquity of the 
Amorites is not yet all.” It is probably best translated by KauBsch: "For the measure 
of the iniquity of the Amorites is not yet full." "Iniquity" also best fits 2 Kings 7:9: "if 
we wait till the light of morning," XX XXXXXX, "so iniquity befalls us." Vulgate free: 
sceleris arguemur; Septuagint: euproouev (verbal form wrongly taken as 1st pers. pl.) 
avopiav, Luther: "our iniquity will be found"; RV: "Punishment will overtake us"; very 
boldly and incorrectly AV: "Some mischief will overtake us." Isa. 1:4: XX XXX XX, "a 
people laden with guilt," would also be included here. On the other hand, in Jer. 2, 
22, a passage also classed under this heading by Driver-Briggs-Brown, we would 
prefer to see 


1) The circumstance that the rare Jnfinitive form XXXX also Is. 1, 14 denotes the bearing 
of sin on the part of God, while otherwise the infinitive is always XXX, might speak for the 
Lutheran translation, which can also be well united with the context. D. Red. 
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the simple "offence," "iniquity," is retained. For it says, "Yea, though thou wouldest 
wash thyself with lye-salt, and use much soap,XXX XXXX XXXX, filthy would thy 
iniquity remain before me." 

Keil translates here also "guilt". But to the image fits best "iniquity" (offence), which 
in spite of all cleansing agents clings like dirt to the soul. Finally, we point to 1 Sam. 
28:10. Here Saul affirms to the necromancer at Endor, who, because he had driven 
the necromancers and soothsayers out of the land (cf. v. 3), at first refused to put 
her conjuring arts in the service of the king: "As Yahweh liveth, XXX XXXX XX XXXX 
XX, there shall no iniquity befall thee in this matter." Here, perhaps, one could simply 
put "punishment." Saul assures the woman that she need not fear the same fate 
that had befallen the rest of his guild. The English Bible therefore translates: "No 
punishment shall happen to thee for this thing"; Vulgate: quidquam mali. 

In a few passages the word XX is connected with the verbum XXX, "fallen". 
Isa. 40, 1: "Comfort, comfort my people! Speak unto the heart of Jerusalem, and cry 
unto her, that her warfare (toil, toil) is accomplished, XXXX XXXX XX, that her debt 
is satisfied," that is, as Dillmann explains, "paid off in a manner satisfactory to the 
debtor (creditor?)." The English Bible translates, "Her punishment is accepted"; quite 
freely Septuagint: AéAvtoi avtic n auaptia; Vulgate: dimissa est iniquitas illius. With 
XXX in the Kal is found Lev. 26, 41. 43: XXXXXXX XXXX; Septuagint: eusoKxroouciv 
Tas anaptiag avt@v; wrong Vulgate: orabunt pro impietatibus suis; Luther: "They will 
take the punishment of their iniquity." Not altogether without constraint can a 
corresponding sense be derived from XXX, Gefallen haben, in these passages. It 
would therefore be at least worth mentioning that in later Hebrew a word XXX is 
found in the sense of "count," "pay," "pay." Might not the XXX in our passages be 
related to this? This is the assumption of Frankel (in Zeitschr. f, alttestl. Wissenschaft 
XIX, p. 181). A verbum "to pay," "to pay" would at least fit very well. But be it as it 
may, from these latter passages it is particularly clear that fip denotes a debt 
contracted before God, which requires expiation and punishment. 

Before we part from our words, we would like to point out the unique 
connection 'XXXX XX, as it is found in Ps. 32, 5. Quite tautological is the translation 
"the iniquity of my sin," "the iniquity of my sin." Hhler (Theologie d. A. T., § 74) says 
that the expression XX denotes "at first not an act, but the nature of an act, hence 
Ps. 32, 5 'XXXX XX." Briggs, in his Commentary on the Psalms, cuts the Gordian 
knot by asserting that the two expressions were originally ge- 
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had been separated, and a verbum had fallen out between them, which is purely 
taken out of the air. Since, as we have seen, XX in so many places brings to the fore 
the guilt due to sin, the addition of 'XXXX should not be too noticeable. One simply 
translates, "the guilt of my sin," "sin guilt." Thus Delitzsch, Bathgen, Duhm. Herewith, 
then, let us conclude with this word. C. GanBle. 

(To be continued.) 


On the history of infant baptism. 


(Continued.) 


We must now take a closer look at the individual acts of baptism. In them it is 
demonstrated to us ad oculos that baptism must be done by immersion. 

The first example is the baptism of Christ by John the Baptist. Mark. 1, 9. 10: 
"And was baptized of Johanne in Jordan. And immediately he came up out of the 
water" (eBatttio& 7 eic tov Topddvyv vx6 Twavvov). Here the immersersers conclude, 
JEsus was immersed, for what else should he rise out of the water? Yes, this is also 
said to lie quite unmistakably in the little word gic. So clearly is immersion here said 
to be witnessed, that the opponents of immersion have moved heaven and earth to 
weaken this testimony, and to show that it does not follow from it that we must now 
also be immersed. (See "Immersion, the Act of Christian Baptism," by John T. 
Christian, A. M., D. D. 6th ed., p. 56.) Let us see! means properly: into something, 
toward something, to a purpose, etc. In a number of places gic is also found 
synonymous with ev, e. g. Matth. 2, 23: katoikeiv gic zoAiv, he came and dwelt in the 
city of Nazareth; Luk. 9, 61: Toi¢ cic t6v oiKdv pov, scii, ovot, to the people of my 
house; Apost. 2, 39: Traol toi¢ Eic waKpay, scil, ovovy, to all those afar off; Apost. 21, 
13: dmo& aveiv sic 'Tepovoadyu etoias eyo, | am ready to die at Jerusalem. Now this 
may be explained as a brachylogy, since gic really belongs only after a time-word of 
motion. Where it is put after a time-word of rest, the preceding movement is to be 
added. The preceding motion is Mark. 1, 9 expressly stated. Jesus came from 
Nazareth in Galilee and was baptized by John in the Jordan. The time-word of the 
movement, therefore, to which this points, is not "baptize," that thus John would have 
immersed JEsum in the Jordan, but 71& evi he came. We have here the answer to 
the question, Where was JEsus baptized by John? Answer: In the Jordan. 
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Usually ev is used when the place or element of baptism is to be indicated. 
Mark. 1, 5: "And there went out unto him all the country of Judaea, and they of 
Jerusalem, and were all baptized of him in Jordan" (ev tw ‘lopdavn). Match. 3, 5. 6: 
"Then went out unto him the city of Jerusalem, and all the land of Judaea, and all 
the countries that were by Jordan, and were baptized of him in Jordan" (ev tw 
Topddvn). Joh. 3, 23: "But John also baptized 
nor to Enon" (ev Aivav). Ev voan, Match. 3, 11; Mark. 1, 8; Joh. 

1, 26. 31. 33. 

But why in the Jordan? Well, precisely because it was the simplest, quickest 
and cleanest way to baptize. John stood in the Jordan, and the one being baptized 
came to him. Then John took some of the water from the Jordan and poured it over 
the head. The water then ran back into the Jordan, just as with us the water we pour 
on the head of a child runs back into the baptismal font. This was the quickest way, 
for much people were baptized by John. This was the cleanest way, for the great 
multitude of people, who often stayed for several days, must also have water to 
drink. Therefore John chose a place where there was plenty of water. Joh. 3, 23: 
"For there was much water there", v6ata zo/Ad, many springs of water. 

Summa Summarum: The immersionists cannot prove from John's baptism 
that Christ was immersed. 

Apost. 2, 41: "They therefore that gladly received his word were baptized, and 
were added that day unto three thousand souls." Where was the pool or river in or 
near Jerusalem where three thousand men, women and children could have been 
immersed, even if the authorities of the city and the noble people had allowed it? 

The immersionists say that these three thousand became believers on that 
day, but were not baptized until afterwards. But this is obviously doing violence to 
the text. If one reads this verse impartially, one cannot but assume that they were 
also baptized on that day. It was by baptism that they were added to the 
congregation of believers. Christ had commanded: Make disciples by baptizing 
them. Baptism is the sacramentum initiationis. So also here immersion is not 
explicitly mentioned, yes, it is completely excluded by the external circumstances. 

The next baptism of which we are told more particulars is that of the eunuch 
of Mohrenland, Acts 8. 8. As Philip and the eunuch were going along the road, they 
came to a water; and the eunuch said, "Behold, there is water; what hindereth me 
to be baptized" (ti xwAve1 we Bantia-& nvai)? In this region there was then, and there 
is to this day, but little water, and the watercourses are deep. Therefore it is said, 
And went down into the water, both Philip and the eunuch; and he baptized him. 
Then 
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but they came up out of the water," etc. (Xate'byoav aupotepol Eic 16 bdwp ... 
avéfnoay ék tov voatoc). But with this it is by no means said and proved that Philip 
immersed the eunuch. In the word BamTrTiZeiv it does not lie. And that they went down 
into the. Water, it does not prove either. It rather describes the simplest way in which 
the two came to the water, so that Philip could take the water and pour it on the 
chamberlain's head. 

Even the objection does not help the immersionists: If Philip merely wanted to 
pour or sprinkle water on the eunuch, why did he not do so with the water that the 
eunuch undoubtedly had with him? D. Doddridge: "It would be very irrational to 
suppose that they went down to the water merely that Philip might take up a little water 
in his hand to pour on the eunuch. A person of his dignity had, no doubt, many vessels 
in his baggage on such a journey through so desert a country - a precaution absolutely 
necessary for travellers in those parts and never omitted by them." (Immersion, p. 85.) 
Perhaps he had water with him, perhaps not. We are told nothing about it. If he had 
water with him, why Philip did not baptize him with it, we are not told either. From 
the words of the chamberlain, we might well conclude that he had no water with him. 
That they went into the little river to perform the act of immersion is a mere 
conjecture. We can deny it with equal justification. 

In the next chapter of Acts we are told about the baptism of Paul. Apost. 9, 18 
it says: "And he arose and was baptized." He tells us himself in Apost. 22, 16, 
Ananias had said to him: "And now, what do you consume? Arise, and be baptized, 
and wash away thy sins!" Now does dvactadg mean a movement away from the 
place? This is asserted by the immersionists. Paul is therefore said to have risen 
and gone out to a river near Damascus, to be immersed there by Ananias. We must, 
therefore, be a little guided as to the meaning of avaotac. Aviotnut: 1) trans. (praes, 
fut. aor. 1.), make someone look: a) in the proper sense, align, Tiva4, someone who 
lies, Apost. 9, 41: "but he gave her his hand, and raised her up," é&véotnoev aviv; b) 
figuratively: a) raise seed. Procure offspring; b) raise, cause to appear (a prophet); 
0) raise from the dead; 2) intrans. (in medium and in perf. plusquamperf. and aor. 2nd 
act.), to rise: a) in the proper sense, to stand up, to rise from those who are sitting, 
lying on the ground, or in bed, especially from those who want to do something or 
talk to someone, or who want to leave a place to go elsewhere or make a journey 
(Heb. XXX). (Schirlitz.) Aviornus means next "to get up." When a movement away 
from the place takes place, or is to take place, this is also said. We can indeed 
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demonstrate several passages. Apost. 9, 11: avaotd¢ zopet& yu, stand up 

and go. Apost, 9, 34 Peter saith to the sick of the gout, "Aenea, JEsus Christ heal 
thee; arise, and pray thyself. And immediately he arose," dvdortniii Kai atpaaov 
aeavta. Kai ev& éw¢ aviaty. Had and ought the gouty man first to go elsewhere and 
make his bed? Here apparently locomotion is not commanded. Likewise v. 41, "But 
he gave her his hand, and raised her up, and called the saints and widows, and 
presented her alive," aviatnosev aviv, he raised her up; he made her stand, but not 
move away; for it is expressly said, "He called in the widows and saints, and 
presented them alive." Apost. 10:13, "Stand up, Petre, slay and eat." Where was 
Peter to go? Nowhere. The vessel with the beasts was before him. He was to 
slaughter and eat where he stood. But v. 20 then says, "But arise, get down, and 
go with them." Here locomotion is with commanded and done; but it is not in 
avaatdc, but in kataBniii and tropevou. The fact seems to me to be that this word 
is often found in connection with the tense words of locomotion, but does not by 
itself express locomotion. From the examples given, and from others which Schirlitz 
adduces in his dictionary, this is clear enough. The following argumentation is 
therefore very superficial: "Does anastas, the Greek word for arise, mean a standing 
still ? It does not. 


The man may or may not stand still. Liddell and Scott not only say it means to ‘arise,’ 
but to make 'people arise to leave their homes.’ And Thayer says, 'those who leave a 
place to go elsewhere; hence, of those who prepare themselves for a journey.’ 
Robinson, 'He arose and followed.’ According to the Lexicons Paul arose and went to 
another place and was baptized." (Immersion, p. 89.) D. Christian may be 
apparently don't use a dictionary yet! 

If we have proved that avaotdc does not mean "to rise and go away," here 
again all ground is torn from under the feet of the immersed. We have then rather 
a pretty clear specimen of it, that there was not an immersion, but a sprinkling or 
watering. But should &vaotdc also really have the meaning "to rise and follow or 
go," it would still not prove that an immersion had taken place. The text does not 
mention any place, river, pond, or other, where the apostle Paul could have been 
immersed. 

But now Ananias had added: "and wash away thy sins." To this D. Christian 
says: "As a learned and candid writer has said that if the word baptize was doubtful, 
the use of /ouo would settle Paul's baptism." So AoUw is supposed to mean 
"immersion." Again, this is an empty assertion. As everyone knows, AoUw denotes 
any kind of washing. In this word it is not indicated how the washing is to be done. 
It is the Greek word for XXX. 
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Wherefore also the LXX has translated XXX by AoUw. We may now further reply 
here: Ananias says: "Latz . . . wash away thy sins." Paul is to be cleansed from his 
sins by baptism, and from all sins. But must he therefore also wash his whole body 
in baptism? If anyone then wanted to take comfort in baptism, he would have to be 
shrewd that his whole body had also been covered by water. If even one hair had 
remained uncovered, he would not have forgiveness for all his sins. Praise God that 
this teaching has no basis in Scripture! So much is shrewd that Ananias did not 
intend these words to describe the manner of baptism. Rather, he is only pointing 
out the benefits and fruit of baptism. 

The 10th chapter of Acts tells us of the baptism of Cornelius and his. Then 
Peter asks, "May any man also hinder the water, that these should not be baptized" 
(16 bdw@p KwAvoai dvvatoi tic)? The object of the hindrance here is the water. Peter, 
then, commands water to be brought and these baptized, ergo, not by immersion- 
for who would bring so large a vessel and so much water there? -but by sprinkling 
or pouring this holy act was to be done. What else should the water be prevented 
from doing but being given? 

Another example is the baptism of the jailer in Philippi. Apost. 16, 33: "And he 
took them unto him in the same hour of the night, and washed away their stripes" 
(eAouoEev dx6 tev mAnyév; NB. this was not by immersion). "And he was baptized, 
and all his own at once" (zapaypnua = in the very act, on the 
Place, on the spot, immediately). Probably* the jailer led Paul and Silas to his 
apartment close to the prison. The fact that the baptism took place immediately after 
the washing off of the stripes leads to the conclusion that it was done with the same 
water by pouring or sprinkling. If they had had to go somewhere else first in order to 
perform the baptism, this would undoubtedly have been mentioned in the 
circumstantiality of the whole narrative. All other details are enumerated. Since the 
people at that time bathed a lot, it is possible that such a device existed, where the 
apostle could have immersed the jailer together with his own. But it is not said here. 

In all these examples the report is in no case such that we must assume 
submersion. In some cases, immersion seems downright impossible. D. A. L. 
Grabner says (Theol. Quart. V, p. 8): "In short, while there is not one instance of 
baptism in the time of Christ and His apostles, the baptism of John not excepted, 
recorded in such a way that immersion must be assumed, we have the records of various 
instances in which immersion cannot reasonably be assumed, and it is probable that 
bap- 
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tism by immersion was never practiced in apostolic days." - "Bonaventure (1255) says 
that the way of affusion was probably used by the apostles." (Wall, History of Infant- 
Baptism I, p. 575.) 

What about Rom. 6, 3. 4: "Do you not know that all who were baptized into 
Jesus Christ were baptized into His death? So are we ever buried with him through 
baptism into death"? Of this O. Christian says, "There is no more pointed passage in 
the Word of God. This scripture unquestionably teaches immersion. There is no sort of 
doubt about it. There is no explanation that could make this passage mean anything 
else." (Immersion, p. 102.) Is not immersion taught here, then? Nothing is further 
from the apostle's mind. He had raised the question v. 1, "What shall we say Hiezu? 
Shall we then continue in sin, that grace may be the more powerful?" and v. 2 and 3 
answered, "Far be it! How shall we live in sin, to which we are dead? Know ye not 
that all we which are baptized into JEsum Christ are baptized into his death?" "The 
opinion is, Or, though what | have just said be yet doubtful, that we are dead to sin, 
think only of your baptism, the meaning of which you are well aware. We all, indeed, 
who are baptized into Christ JEsum, are baptized into his death. . .. We are baptized 
into Christ JEsum, which means nothing else than that through baptism we have 
been set in relation to Christ JEsu, in communion and fellowship with him. 'Christian 
baptism is actual participation in JEsu and the salvation realized in him.' But in the 
same sense it is then called ei¢ tov Oavatov avtov éBantioyte.' (Hofmann.) Christ 
became the mediator of salvation, and purchased salvation for us by his death.... . . 
Christ has also broken the power of sin by his death. And now, precisely because 
we have been baptized into Christ, we have also been baptized into his death, and 
thus through the baptism of his death and the fruit of his death, we have become 
partakers of his redemption, and indeed of redemption not only from guilt, but also 
from the power of sin. And so, being baptized into Christ and his death, we are taken 
from the power of sin, and the power of sin is broken in us. To be buried in death is 
but a strong expression for to die. He that is buried is now numbered among the 
dead. We have died to sin and are truly, wholly dead to sin. The bond that bound us 
to sin is entirely cut. That is the opinion." (Cf. Stéckhardt, Epistle to the Romans, pp. 
284 ff.) 

Where is there anything left for the assertion that Paul would have claimed 
immersion as necessary? He does not speak of the way of baptism, but only of its 
use. Surely no one wants to claim that we must represent the death and resurrection 
of Christ in baptism in order to avoid the death and resurrection of Christ. 
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to share in the resurrection of Christ. The immersionists miss the point of 
comparison. The point of comparison is not between being immersed in the water 
and coming out and the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ, but the comparison 
is between Christ's death and resurrection and our dying to sin and walking in 
newness Of life. 

A very similar passage is Col. 2, 11. 12. Just as we can conclude from the 
word "bury" that it means immersion, we can also conclude the opposite from the 
word "circumcision". However, the apostle does not want to describe the way of 
baptism here either, just like Rom. 6, but shows us the fruit and meaning of baptism. 
We are brought into fellowship with Christ through baptism, we now share in His 
death and resurrection, in His new life. We have now also died to sin and are to walk 
in newness of life. 

P. Friedrich Keferstein says: "Therefore it is certainly not unintentional that 
nowhere in the New Testament do we find precise accounts of how the immersion 
in water took place, e.g. whether the baptizer and the baptized both stood in the 
water and the former immersed the latter with the whole body or only with the head, 
or even only poured water on him, and the like. The Scripture, by its silence, wishes 
to make it understood that these are all indifferent things, in which perfect liberty 
reigns, if only the main thing remains undiminished, according to which the water 
serves as a vehicle for the divine gifts of grace." (Infant Baptism and Church 
Discipline, p. 68 f.) 

The keystone of this section should be Luther's instruction on how the simple 
and unlearned should respond to the spirits of the pagans. He says in the Large 
Catechism: "That infant baptism is pleasing to Christ is sufficiently proved by His 
own work, namely, that God sanctifies many of them and has given them the Holy 
Spirit, who have been baptized in this way, and there are still many today in whom 
it is evident that they have the Holy Spirit, both for the sake of doctrine and life; as it 
is also given to us by the grace of God that we may interpret the Scriptures and know 
Christ, which cannot happen without the Holy Spirit. But if God did not accept infant 
baptism, he would not give the Holy Spirit to any of them. In sum, there would have 
to be no Christians on earth for such a long time until this day. Now if God confirms 
baptism by the infusion of his Holy Spirit, as is evident in some of the fathers, such 
as St. Bernard, Gerson, John Hus, and others who were baptized in infancy, and the 
holy Christian church does not perish until the end of the world, they must confess 
that such infant baptism is pleasing to God. For he cannot be contrary to himself, or 
help lies and deceit, nor show good grace. 
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and spirit to it. This is almost the best and strongest proof for the simple-minded and 
unlearned. For we shall not be deprived of this article: '| believe a holy Christian 
church, the congregation det saints," etc., will not be taken away nor overthrown." 


Il The state of infant baptism during the following three centuries. , 

1. did they baptize children during this time? 

"Baptism is first and foremost a testimony of divine grace toward us and a 
covenant by which God promises us his grace." Thus Melanchthon writes to 
Schwenkfeld. Through baptism God forgives our sin, gives us new life, and works 
faith in us. Now Christ, indeed, commanded to baptize all nations, that is, all men, 
young and old; and because he commanded it, we also baptize infants and adults. 
But people always ask why. They want to know the reason first. Then, depending 
on whether the reason seems important or unimportant to them, they act, whereas 
God's command should be the highest motive for them. But here God tells them 
why: "Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God: for that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit." Man is by nature a child of wrath. Original sin subjects him to 
eternal damnation. So also every child has need of baptism, for he needs 
forgiveness of sins, he must be born again, faith must be wrought in him, without 
which no one can please God. Where this is still held fast, baptism is also still highly 
esteemed. But where original sin is denied, or at least no longer considered worthy 
of condemnation, the sacrament of baptism for little children has become something 
indifferent and superfluous. Give it or do not give it, the children have neither loss 
nor gain. Or go a little further and say little children should not be baptized at all. 
The command of Christ, well, that no longer comes into consideration. If we look 
into the history of the early church, we find that they began to deny original sin 
(Pelagians) before they dared to question the necessity of infant baptism. 

The so-called apostolic fathers emphasize both original sin and the necessity 
of baptism. Thus Clemens Romanus appeals to Job 14:4: Ovdeic kaiapic ano piaov, 
ovoe et plac nuépac n Con avtov. (LXX.) Confessed to this, it could not be believed 
that little children were exempt from the grace of baptism. Barnabas adduces 
several sayings from the Old Testament, in which baptism is said to be prefigured 
and alluded to. Last of all he also quotes Ezek. 47, 12; this means: We go down into 
the water. 
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full of sins and filthiness, and come up as such as bear the fear (of God) as fruit in 
the heart, and have hope in JEsum in the spirit. 'Hueic uwev xataPaivopev eg 16 VDwp 
yéMOVTES apaptiOV Kal pbrov Kal dvaPaivouev Kaptogopobvtes Ev TH KapOIL TOV POPov 
Kal thy EAnioa Etc tov Inoobyv ExovtEec Ev TH AVEKLATI. Hermas affirms in 

his "Pastor" that we must be saved by water: "Vita vestra per aquam salva facta est et 
fiet." (L. I, vis. II, 3.) He makes the apostles go after their death to the "holy spirits" 
who died in Old Testament times, in order to baptize them, and thereby enable them 
to enter the kingdom of God. From this it is evident that he considered it necessary 
that all men should receive baptism. "Necesse est, inquit, ut per aquam habeant 
ascendere, ut requiescant: non poterant enim aliter in regnum Dei intrare, quam ut 
deponerent mortalitatem prioris vitae. Uli igitur defuncti sigillo Filii Dei signati sunt et 
intraverunt in regnum Dei. Antequam enim accipiat homo nomen Filii Dei, morti 
destinatus est; at ubi accipit illud sigillum, liberatur a morte et traditur vitae. Illud autem 
sigillum aqua est, in quam descendunt homines morti obligati, ascendunt vero vitae 
assignati. Et illis igitur praedicatum est illud sigillum et usi sunt eo, ut intrarent in 
regnum Dei." (L. III, simil. IX, 16.) "It is necessary," said he, "that they should have 
come up by water, that they might be at rest. For they could not enter into the 
kingdom of God otherwise than by laying aside the mortality of their former life. 
Those dead, therefore, were sealed with the seal of the Son of God, and so entered 
into the kingdom of God. For before a man receives the name of the Son of God, he 
has fallen into death; but when he takes hold of that seal, he is set free from death 
and becomes a partaker of life. But that seal is the water into which they descend 
as men guilty of death, but now ascend as such to whom life has been assigned for 
certain. And unto them therefore is that seal preached, and they have used it, that 
they might enter into the kingdom of God." This saying recalls John 3:5, "Unless," 
etc., and Rom. 6. In the 29th chapter of the same parable he says, "Omnes enim 
infantes honorati sunt apud Dominum, et primi habentur. This reminds us of Mark. 10: 
"Let the little children come unto me, and forbid them not: for such is the kingdom of 
God. Verily | say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child shall not enter therein." Hermas, like Christ, does not deny to little children 
the need of the grace of baptism, but rather speaks of a special receptivity to it. If 
the little children did not need baptism, then neither did all those who remain like 
children. But that baptism is absolutely necessary, he has testified above. - Clement 
probably lived from D. 30 to 100, and was therefore, like Barnabas, still a 
contemporary of the apostles. Hermas was 
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according to some also a contemporary of the apostles, according to others he 
should have lived around the year 160. Then he would have been a contemporary 
of Justin the Martyr. - Justin lived from 110 to 165, was a Gentile by birth, but was 
born near Jacob's well in Samaria. He compares baptism to circumcision, much as 
Paul does, Col. 2:11. 12; yea, he quotes this saying: Kai nueic, of did tovtov 
mpooyopypavtes tw vbew, ov tadtnv thy Kata PapKa naperdPouev mEpitounv, adha 
avevuatixny, nv Evoy Kai oi omoioi épbhacav nueic 0 dia tov Bantiopatos abtny, 
emelon apnaptodoi eye- yoveev, 01d to EEO to napa tob kEov EeddBouev Kat mAoIVv 
egetov ouoias AaPaverv. (Dialogus cum Tryphone Judaeo.) "And we who have come 
to God by him have not received this circumcision according to the flesh, but the 
spiritual, which Enoch and those like him kept. But we received it by baptism, being 
sinners, through the mercy of God. And it is lawful for all to receive them in like 
manner." Because baptism is compared to the circumcision of the Jews, which, 
indeed, was especially for infants, we rightly conclude that baptism is also for infants. 
"The matter is such that we can with good reason say that the application of the 
concept of circumcision to baptism could not have taken place at all without it having 
the practice of infant baptism either as its presupposition or as its immediate practical 
consequence." (Hdfling, The Sacrament of Baptism, vol. 1, p. 114.) In his larger 
"Apology" Justin says: Kai zoddoi tivec Kat moAdai e€nxovtovtai Kai eBdopnKovtovta, 
ot ék matdav suaidyntev& noav tp Xpiotw, apOopor diapevovor. "And many men and 
women, threescore and seventy years old, who were made Christ's disciples in their 
infancy, remain yet uncorrupted." Eua& ntev& noav is the same word used by Christ 
in His command to baptize, Matt. 28:19. Now Justin says these were made disciples 
of Christ in their infancy. By what? Precisely by baptism. Justin further says of them 
that they are now sixty to seventy years old and still alive. This he wrote about the 
year 140. So they must have received Holy Baptism in the midst of their apostolic 
activity. 

We now pass on to Irenaeus (120-202). He was a disciple of Polycarp, who 
in turn had been a disciple of the apostle John. He writes (Adv. haeres. II, 22, 4): 
"Omnes enim venit per semetipsum salvare; omnes, inquam, qui per eum renascuntur 
in Deum, infantes, et parvulos, et pueros, et juvenes, et seniores." "For he is come to 
make all blessed by himself, all, | say, that are born again unto God by him, infants, 
and little children, and boys, and youths, and old men." So the infantes et parvuli are 
to be saved when they are born again through baptism. Christ has also redeemed 
them. The designation of the 
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Baptism as of the act of regeneration is a common one in Irenaeus and others, Adv. 
haer. I, 18: tov Baatiouatoc, to etc vedv avayevvy- oewc; II, 17: 4 dvvauic tHe 
avayevvyoews eic vedv; Ill, 19: "Et iterum potestatem regenerationis in Deum, 
demandans discipulis dicebat eis: 'Euntes docete omnes gentes, baptizantes,' etc." 

A contemporary of Irenaeus was the celebrated Titus Flavius Clement, until 
202 professor in Alexandria. He says in his "Paedagogus" (ll, 11) about the signet 
rings: "Let your signet be a dove, or a ship under sail, or a harp, as Polycrates was, 
or an anchor, which Seleucus chose. And if any man be a fisherman, let him think 
of an apostle, and of the little children which are drawn out of the water." Kqv atieveov 
tg n, 'AnootéAov MEUVIOETAI Kai TwWV E€ VOatOS dvacnapEVvMV maldiwv. Such advice 
supposes that it was a very common thing to baptize the little children. 

Clemens Alexandrinus died about the year 220, the same year Tertullian died 
as a presbyter in Carthage, Africa. This is the creator of the Latin language of the 
church. He was converted late in his life. He soon fell away from the right church 
and joined the Montanists. But even with them he did not like it very long. He 
therefore founded his own sect, the Tertullianists. Therefore Tertullian had little 
influence among the Catholics. From what has been said, it is not at all surprising 
that he wrote many false things about baptism. Of importance for our present 
treatise, however, is the following passage from his book De Baptismo (e. 18) : 
"Itaque pro cujusque personae conditione ac dispositione, etiam aetate, cunctatio 
baptismi utilior est: praecipue tamen circa parvulos. Quid enim necesse est [si non tam 
necesse], sponsores etiam periculo ingeri, quia et ipei per mortalitatem destituere 
promissiones suas possunt, et proventu malae indolis falli ? Ait quidem Dominus: 
,Nolite illos prohibere ad me venire/ Veniant ergo dum adolescunt, veniant dum 
discunt, dum quo veniant docentur: fiant Christiani quum Christum nosse potuerint. 
Quid festinat innocens aetas ad remissionem peccatorum? Cautius agitur in secularibus, 
ut cui substantia terrena non creditur, divina credatur. Norint petere salutem, ut petenti 
dedisse videaris." "Therefore according to everyone's state and disposition, even 
according to age, the postponement of baptism is more useful, especially in the case 
of little children. For why is it necessary (except in case of emergency) that the 
godparents also should be put in danger, since either they themselves may fail by 
death to keep their promise, and because they may also be deceived by the coming 
forth of an evil disposition? To be sure, the HER says: Suffer them not to come unto 
me.' Therefore let them come when they grow up; let them come when they 
understand, when they are taught, why they come; let them become Christians. 
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if they can know Christ. What haste their innocent age after the forgiveness of sins? 
One acts more carefully in earthly things. To whom you entrust no worldly goods, 
you entrust divine ones. Let them know to ask for salvation, that thou mayest seem 
to give to him that asketh." Here, then, Tertullian gives counsel not to baptize infants, 
"si non tam necesse." Yes, he wants baptism at all to be postponed until old age. This 
very fact, that Tertullian thus speaks against infant baptism, proves its general use. 
He says, "Quid festinat innocens aetas ad remissionem peccatorum?" By this he 
seems also to deny original sin. But in other places he testifies that all men are by 
nature unclean, and must first be born again, referring to the well-known word of 
Christ to Nicodemus, "Unless," etc. It is also to be noted how he does not imply in 
any word that infant baptism is something new. Had he been able to adduce the 
argument of novelty against infant baptism, he certainly would have done so, judging 
from the words quoted above. He was here merely expressing his private view. It 
met with little or no response, however. Even the Montanists and his own 
Tertullianists did not follow him in this. 

Let us place next to it a saying of Origen, a disciple of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
a younger contemporary of Tertullian, later the most excellent teacher of the Greek 
Church. He says (Comm. Rom. 5, 9): "Pro hoc et ecclesia ab apostolis traditionem 
suscepit, etiam parvulis baptismum dare. Sciebant enim illi, quibus mysteriorum 
secreta commissa sunt divinorum, quod essent in omnibus genuinae sordes peccati, 
quae per aquam et Spiritum ablui deberent: propter quas etiam corpus ipsum corpus 
peccati nominatur." "For this reason also the Church received from the Apostles the 
tradition (commission = command) to administer baptism even to little children. For 
those to whom all the mysteries of the divine mysteries were given, knew that in all 
there was a filth of inborn sin, which must be washed away by water and the Spirit; 
wherefore also the body itself is called a body of sin." Whereas, then, Tertullian 
knew not how to give any historical reason for his zeal against infant baptism, "si 
non tam necesse," Origen "speaks of infant baptism as of an ecclesiastical 
observance which has its ground in divine institution and apostolic tradition." Yes, 
still more: he knows that it is also so naturalized and so established among his 
hearers and readers, that he can successfully use it for a dogmatic demonstration. 
In Hom. 8. in Levit. he writes: "Addi his etiam illud potest, ut requiratur, quid causae 
sit, cum baptisma ecclesiae pro remissione peccatorum detur, secundum ecclesiae 
observantiam etiam parvulis baptismum dari: cum utique si nihil esset in parvulis, quod 
ad re- 
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missionem deberet, et indulgentiam pertinere, gratia baptismi superflua videretur." "To 
this may also be added this: what should be the cause that it is thought necessary, 
after the use of the church, to give baptism also to little children, since baptism is 
given to the church for the remission of sins? For if there were nothing in little children 
that needed pardon and grace, the grace of baptism would seem superfluous." From 
such an argument he could expect effect only where infant baptism was recognized 
and unquestioned. Conversely, he then shows that for the sake of original sin, 
baptism was given to little children. "Parvuli baptizantur in remissionem peccatorum. - 
Et quia per baptismi sacramentum nativitatis sordes deponuntur, propterea baptizantur 
et parvuli." (Hom. in Lucam 14.) "Little children are baptized for the remission of sins. 
- And because by the sacrament of baptism the impurity of birth is taken away, 
therefore also little children are baptized." - Now, these testimonies are definite, 
clear, unmistakable. From them it is not only evident that infant baptism was a 
general ecclesiastical custom in his day, but also that it was regarded as having been 
handed down by the apostles. Origen testifies to this about the year 110 after the 
time of the apostles. Now Origen came from Christian parents. Yes, several families 
of his ancestors are said to have been Christians. His father was martyred under 
Severus in 202, and his grandfather and certainly his great-grandfather lived in the 
time of the apostles. So Origen did not have to go far to find out if the children were 
baptized in the apostles’ times or not. Moreover, he was also a very learned and well- 
traveled man. He therefore knew very well what was the custom in other churches. 
H y. Muller. 


(To be continued.) 


The "other spirit" of the Reformed Church. 


(Conclusion.) 1) 

The last point to which we want to refer in order to characterize the "other 
spirit" concerns the cultus 2) of the Reformed Church. The cultus of a church 
community is not something accidental, nor is it something that owes its origin to the 
character traits of a people among whom a church community has its beginning. 
Even though individual ecclesiastical customs may owe their origin to this or other 
untraceable reasons, the cultus of a church community in 


1) Inthe January number, instead of "conclusion," it should read "continuation." 
2) Cf. on this section Guericke's "Symbolism,"" pp. 653 ff. 
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the visible expression of its doctrinal position. The inner ecclesiastical life of a 
community, its religious conception and outlook, the fundamental ideas which are 
common to it, and by which it closes itself off from the outside world, is what is 
externalized in its cultus and symbolically represented in it. 

We find, therefore, in the three ecclesiastical communities: the Catholic, the 
Reformed, and the Lutheran, a cultus corresponding to the whole character of each. 
Everywhere in the ceremonies of the Catholic Church we find its ruling school of 
thought, religious materialism. Everywhere we find it striving to sensualize the 
supersensible, to conjure up the invisible divine into the visible present. This 
endeavor finds its highest apex in the Mass, in which, according to the Catholic 
conception, the bread is transformed and becomes a visible and tangible Christ, 
who is then offered and worshipped with all possible pomp. The Mass is the center 
of their worship; the sermon takes a back seat altogether. It is not a question in their 
service of promoting the congregation in the knowledge of the true God, who dwells 
in a light which no one can approach, by the preaching of the word in which God 
has revealed himself, but the ultimate purpose of their service is to bring about a 
visible revelation of the invisible God, to put the hearers into a foreboding mood, 
interwoven with a holy shudder, in which the imagination hears and sees what no 
eye hath seen and no ear heard, whence then further follows the endeavor to do 
honor to this sensualized God by a sensual ceremonial service. The Catholic divine 
service is therefore a liturgical one in the true meaning of the word. 3) The Catholic 
Church, by making the liturgy the very content of her worship, by gathering the 
people together not to hear and to invoke God in spirit and in truth, but to practice 
liturgical arts, makes of her worship a Agitoupyia, a human service rendered to God, 
which is in complete harmony with her fundamental Pelagian direction. 

The other extreme, the negating contrast to this sensualizing cultus, the 
Catholic Church, is the cultus of the Reformed Church, but with the partial exception 
of the Episcopal Church, which, although basically Reformed, nevertheless, 
precisely because it is an Episcopal Church, more or less approaches the Catholic 
Church in its cultus. In the cultus of the reformed church the 


3) Agitovpyia, a public sendee, the public service of God, public worship; (assumed) 
XN éitos, Agitoc, belonging to the people, public (fr. Aadc, Ae@c, the people), + the root of epyov, work. In 
the Roman Catholic Church it includes all forms and services in any language, in any part of the world, 
for the celebration of Mass. (Webster.) 
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Rationalism as idealism and spiritualism. Where the Reformed school of thought has 
reached its highest development while retaining ecclesiastical pretensions, no cultus 
at all is to be found. The Quakers, in whom also in other respects the Reformed 
principles are most consistently carried out, have no ecclesiastical customs at all 
which could be called cultus. The Holy Scriptures are regarded by them as a very 
subordinate revelation. The real source of religious knowledge to them is the "inner 
light" of those who are governed by the Spirit. The ministry of preaching and the 
sacraments they have abolished, and with them, of course, everything that could form 
the outward framework of either. One comes together, sits there for hours in silence 
and introversion, waiting for a revelation of the inner light. He who thinks he has such 
a revelation stands up and speaks; if no one feels impelled to speak, one finally goes 
home without a "sermon." This is the "service" of pure speculation - naked, bare, 
formless and bodiless, like itself, abstraction in its highest perfection. 

This same spiritualizing subjectivity is a feature of genuine Reformed public 
worship. Like her dogmatics, the worship of the Reformed Church is governed by 
reason. Hence in her worship everything is eliminated from which the intellect sees 
no tangible benefit, and that which is retained because Scripture expressly mentions 
it is nevertheless deprived of its proper content and given over to subjective devotion. 
Thus, for example, public prayer. There the whole congregation does not unite to 
praise God through the preacher, as through their mouth, and to present their 
common distress to him. Their public prayers are not church prayers in the Lutheran 
sense. In their public prayers it is not both the congregation and rather the preacher 
or prayer leader who speaks as he sees fit according to his subjective mood. The 
same is true of the sacraments; they too, as Guericke writes, "are drawn entirely into 
the subjective, and thus the church is deprived of its essentially sacramental 
character." 

Where the Reformed service still exists in its original strictness, uninfluenced 
by the Lutheran church, it knows neither organs nor bells, no church holidays, Sunday 
excepted; there the beautiful order of the church year has completely disappeared; 
there one wants to know absolutely nothing of priestly clothing, of baptismal 
sponsors, chalice, lights, altar, pulpit, images, signs of the cross, etc.. Even 
congregational singing was abhorrent to Zwingli. "Only psalms were used to be sung 
in the original Reformed Church; actual hymns and a proper, though very diluted, 
congregational singing it received essentially only from the Lutheran Church. 
(Guericke, Symb., 659, note 6.) The Reformed churches, where they still preserved 
their originality 
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are simple lecture halls, by nothing that is in them different from worldly assembly 
halls. 

In the middle between the cultus of the Catholic and the Reformed Church 
stands the cultus of the Lutheran Church. Far removed from the religious 
materialism of the all-sensualizing Catholic Church and from the idealism of the all- 
spiritualizing Reformed Church, the Lutheran Church, even in its worship, shows 
itself to be the church that does not make union, but is union in truth. It has 
embraced the truth that underlies both extremes, but without at the same time 
embracing the false, the one-sided exaggeration and therefore distortion to this or 
that side. Their cultus is neither that of a mindless body nor that of a bodiless spirit, 
but that of a spirit-bodily being, a man. As in a man spirit and body are united, so in 
the worship of the Lutheran Church. And this union of the spiritual and the corporeal 
has still a deeper reason. The Lutheran Church considers Word and Sacrament to 
be real means of grace. She firmly believes that in them the audible and the visible, 
that is, the earthly, are united with the heavenly and the divine. In his Word and in 
the sacraments God is really present to her in graces, in both and through both 
really and truly making his entrance as the Bridegroom of her soul. And as he now 
makes his entrance in and through audible and visible signs, so also she, the 
Church, the bride, comes to meet him, of course only in faith, but still at the same 
time with audible and visible signs of her spousal love and adoration. She does not, 
therefore, consider her ceremonies to be essential parts of the divine service, but 
she holds to them as things that are most conducive to edification, good order, and 
ecclesiastical propriety, to which, under certain circumstances, more weighty 
reasons may be added, namely, the preservation of Christian liberty and of pure 
confession. 

Our Church is quite unequivocal about this in her confessional writings, in that 
she neither asserts the necessity of ceremonies nor wants their proper use to be 
dismissed. In the 7th Article of the Augsburg Consession it says: "And is it not 
necessary for the true unity of the Christian churches that uniform ceremonies, 
instituted by men, should be held everywhere"; in the 15th Article: "Of church 
ordinances, made by men, those are taught to be held which may be kept without 
sin and serve for peace, for good order in the church, as certain celebrations, 
festivals, etc."; in the 24th Article: . . . "since all ceremonies are especially to serve 
that the people may learn by them what they need to know of Christ"; and finally, in 
the 26th article: "Besides this, however, the people are taught that such outward 
worship does not make one pious for God, and that it is to be done without burden. 
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of the conscience, so that if it is omitted without offense, it is not sinned against." 
The other confessions speak in the same way, as does Luther. 

Furthermore, just as the Lutheran church's worship expresses its belief in 
God's presence of grace and in the efficacy of the means of grace, so too does its 
scriptural doctrine of church and ministry. Her entire liturgy rests on the scriptural 
teaching that the preacher, as he is God's messenger and steward on the one hand, 
is the servant and mouth of the congregation on the other. The preacher wears a 
robe of office to indicate that he is active in the church not for his own person but as 
an official. Everywhere his subjectivity recedes behind the official, ecclesiastical 
objectivity, without, however, being killed. Thus, while the preacher in the Lutheran 
Church is bound on the one hand to orderly pericopes, antiphons, collections, and 
church prayers, on the other hand, preaching allows him subjective freedom within 
the limits set by God's Word. Therefore, as much as it would be unacceptable for a 
Lutheran preacher to renounce the Agenda, to substitute his subjectivity for 
ecclesiastical objectivity, and thus, as it were, to elevate himself to the position of 
lord over the congregation of God, it would be equally unacceptable for him to read 
sermons instead of preaching, even if this were done not out of laziness but in good 
opinion. And one-sidedness is also resisted on the other side. While the sermon is 
the central point, the whole congregation takes an active part in the service, both 
before and after the sermon. 

While on the one hand our Church knows and confesses that her ceremonies 
are not based on divine commandments, on the other hand she knows that they flow 
from a deep understanding of doctrine and should serve the right confession of it. 
Therefore it is also hostile to all changes and innovations, unless necessity demands 
it. The immutability of God and the solidity of His Word flowing from it are excellently 
symbolized in the Lutheran worship with its recurring songs, prayers, pericopes, 
feast days, and other worship customs and actions; the unity of the church of all 
countries, times, and peoples is also upliftingly represented thereby. In its worship, 
the Lutheran Church resembles a chaste, pure bride, longing and yearning to meet 
her bridegroom. She is neither bald nor preened, but adorned, inwardly with a love 
born of faith for her Bridegroom, JEsu Christo, outwardly with all manner of lovely 
signs and emblems of her faith and love. - 

We cannot close the present work without giving special thanks to God for 
having once made Luther, like the prophet Jeremiah, a "brazen wall" against the 
"other spirit." It was a heroic act of faith when Luther broke the ban- 
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The pope threw the pope's bull into the fire with the words: "Because you have 
grieved the Holy One of the Lord, consume yourself with eternal fire! Thus he 
publicly and solemnly renounced the Church of Antichrist, together with the Church 
which is called by his name. But it was no less a heroic act of faith when, at the 
colloquy at Marburg, he refused the brotherly hand of one Zwingli, saying, "Ye have 
another spirit." Thus he publicly and solemnly renounced, together with the church 
which is called by his name, the church of speculation in reason and enthusiasm. In 
this double battle he has beaten to the ground, left and right, the enemies of the one 
truth, and founded our church on the one ground of the apostles and prophets, 
JEsus Christ being the cornerstone. 

If we and our descendants want to remain on this united ground, then we must 
not slacken in our fight against the Roman Church, as well as against the Reformed 
Church. And it is from the latter that we are threatened with special danger in this 
country and in our time. We live here among the Reformed sects that surround us. 
The Reformed spirit blows upon us in the press of our country, in political speeches, 
in high and low schools, and in our daily intercourse with our fellow-citizens. Let us, 
by God's grace, keep a Lutheran heart! Let us beware of the "other spirit" in our 
teaching and practice, in our worldview, in our judgment of all kinds of political and 
social questions of the day, in all our thinking, reasoning, and opinions! 

H. Spd. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Synodical Report of the Middle District, with Doctrinal Proceedings, on the Subject, 
"Holy Baptism, with Special Reference to Infant Baptism." (11 Cts.) 

2. Texas District Synodal Report with proceedings on "The Source of Christian Doctrine". 
(22 Cts.) 

3. Synodical Report of the Canada District, with an instructive paper on the subject, "The 
State, the Bible, and the Papacy." (9 Cts.) 

4. Proceedings of the Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America, with a paper on 
"The New Testament Titles of Christians." (12 Cts.) 

5. The Concordia Pupils' Roster Cards. (100 cards, 50 cts.; in lots of 500 or more, 


per 100 cards, 40 cts.) F. B. 


Journeys astray and journeys home. Memories from my life. By Carl Johann Otto 
Hanser. To be obtained from Rev. A. R. G. Hanser, 812 Lafayette St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price: H1.00 and 10 cts. Postage. 

This book of 291 pages is divided into the following chapters: 1. pre-memoirs. 2. the 
Hanser family. 3. my parents. 4. my childhood and youth. 5. my first odyssey: leaving my father's 
house to become a soldier. 6. my second odyssey: to the sea. 7. my third odyssey: with brother 
Hugo into the life of a craftsman. 8. journey home to the orthodox Lutheran Church. 
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9. home to student life. 10. 10th My fourth odyssey: To the commercial life in St. Louis. 11th My 
fifth odyssey: Sea voyage to South America. 12th My sixth odyssey: From Akyab in the East 
Indies. 12th My sixth odyssey: From South America to Akyab in the East Indies. 13. my seventh 
odyssey: from Akyab to Singapore. 14. home from Singapore to New York. 15. my eighth 
odyssey: into business life in New York. 16. my home to St. Louis to the seminary. 17th Going 
home to the holy preaching office; pastorate at Carondelet, Mo. 18th pastorate at Boston, Mass. 
19. directorship in Concordia College at Fort Wayne, 1872-1879. 20. Trinity congregation at St. 
Louis, Mo. 21. thirty years' ministry in St. Louis, Mo. 22. final journey home. (Addendum of the 
family.) - As is already evident from these chapter headings, we are dealing here with a highly 
interesting and instructive book, which we would therefore like to warmly recommend not only 
to our pastors and teachers, but also to all laymen. The book cannot be put down without thanks 
to God for having given our Synod such an exemplary pastor as Hanser was, and without the 
prayer that God may grant us many such faithful, truly pious, conscientious and professionally 
cheerful preachers in the future. F. B. 


Material for confession registration. Confessional conversations of the confessor 
with his confessors in the confessional registration. By Fr. Alb. Brewer, 
Millington, Mich. To be obtained from the author. Price: 20 Cts. 

There are 40 confessions on 47 pages, of which the author says: "All have the same goal 
in mind, a blessed Lord's Supper, but the content of them is different. The first refer specifically 
to confession, and their purpose is to work knowledge of sin and knowledge of grace. The 
second refer specifically to the Lord's Supper, and in these the right worthiness and the right 
blessing of the same are shown. Under this heading there are also some confessions with 
parishioners who very seldom go to Holy Communion, as well as several especially with those 
who are diligent and regular communion-goers. These confessions were not written and made 
at the study table, but are what the editor has spoken to his confessors over and over again in 
the confessional for twenty years, and the faithful God has not left them unblessed, the Lord's 
Supper attendance averaged two, three, almost four times a year for each member. That is 
blessing, much blessing!" F. B. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE in the Light of the Word of God. By John Jenny. Northwestern 
Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Price: 60 Cts. 

This book of 168 pages is divided into the following six chapters: 1. Introduction. 2. the 
historical development of Christian Science. 3. statement of the principles of Christian 
Science. 4. Healing Method of Christian Science. 5. the danger of Christian Science to our 
Christian people. 6. Right-wing opposition to Christian Science. - It is symptomatic of 
Christians, and also of many Lutheran Christians of our day, that it has become necessary to 
warn them so much and so earnestly against the Christian Science swindle and the 
blasphemous ravings of a money-grubbing, lying, hysterical old woman. Now to whom this 
madness of late is causing distress in his congregation, Father Jenny's book will do good 


service. Since the above writing appeared, Mrs. Eddy has died, but therefore not yet the sect 
which she founded. Mrs. Stetson of New York has now left with the prophecy..: Mrs. Eddy was 


the female Christ, and would, like JEsus, rise from the dead and return to earth. "It may not be 

to-day," says Mrs. Stetson, "it may come next week, it may not come for ten years, but it 

will surely come." If Mrs. Eddy did not come back and triumph over death, her whole doctrine 

of triumph over sin, sickness, and death would fall with it. So be it! Mrs. Eddy rise now from the 

dead! He that would found a new religion, let him be crucified, and then rise from the dead. 
F..B. 
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Letters from J. Chr. K. v. Hofmann to Heinrich Schmid, edited by Charlotte 
Schmid. With a preface by Oberkonsistorialprasident D. Dr. Hermann v. 
Bezzel. Leipzig. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. 1910. 265 
pages 6X9. Price: M. 4.20. 


In Germany, and especially in his Bavarian fatherland, the centenary of the birth of the 
well-known Erlangen exegete J. Chr. K. v. Hofmann was commemorated on December 21 of 
last year. For this celebration the more than 100 letters have been published which Hofmann 
wrote to his colleague and intimate friend, the likewise generally known Erlangen church 
historian H. Schmid. The daughter of the latter has taken care of the publication, and the present 
Bavarian Oberkonfistorialprafident v. Bezzel has written a somewhat peculiar preface to it. No 
one who has studied Hofmann's writings and his whole theological position will be able to read 
these letters without great interest. One gets to know a personality from his letters from a side 
that otherwise easily remains completely hidden from those who did not know him personally. 
And these letters are at the same time testimony to a rare, faithful, never clouded friendship 
between two fundamentally different natures. The first letter is dated 1839, the last in the year 
of Hofmann's death, 1877. The collection falls into three groups. The first covers Hofmann's 
Rostock period, and these letters are without doubt the best in content. These were the years 
when in Mecklenburg the old, dull rationalism began to totter and new life entered the church, 
and Hofmann knows a great deal about this. The second group covers the time when Hofmann 
stayed in Munich from Erlangen as a member of the Bavarian Parliament and reported regularly 
to his friend. Kliefoth called Hofmann a political theologian because of this activity. (Cf. the article 
printed in "Lehre und Wehre" XI, 263.) A third group brings some letters written on the journey 
from the last year of Hofmann's life. Hofmann's theologically inverted position, especially in the 
doctrines of reconciliation and justification, is known to the readers of this Zeitschrist; that he 
made significant contributions in the exegetical field is also known. In these letters one learns a 
lot about the origin and the evaluation of his works, but also often his peculiar theological position 
comes to the fore. He was a peculiar man, who everywhere went his own way, not least in his 
main work: "The Holy Scriptures of the New Testament coherently examined." - The foregoing 
was already written when we read in a German paper that the letters, at any rate especially 
those written from Munich, "have been precariously abridged by the church-regimental editor 
(D. Bezzel)." This is nowhere indicated in the book, not even by omission marks. Rightly is this 
called an impropriety. LF; 


On the Language and History of the Small Catechism. By Johannes Gillhoff. 
Dirrsche Buchhandlung, Leipzig. Price: M. 1.60. 


Luther says, "The catechism will have to remain and keep the regiment in the Christian 
church." But this is not the way modern liberal theologians and educators think. With all their 
might they are trying to push Luther's catechism against the wall and out of the school. The 
Zwickau and other teachers' meetings have opened everyone's eyes to this. Luther's catechism, 
they say, must give way; for it is obsolete and long out of date. As one of the main reasons for 
this they cite with preference the allegedly outdated, cumbersome, incomprehensible form and 
language of the same. But the liberals beat the sack and mean the ass: they fight the form and 
mean the content. The present excellent writing of Gillhoff therefore comes at the right time, in 
that it furnishes proof that the Small Catechism is a classical masterpiece of the first rank, 
especially in linguistic respect. We let follow some of Gillhoff's judgments. Page 9: "And the 
Small Catechism? Here, too, is Luther. Only in hidden light and as in inconspicuous garb. But 
still the whole linguistic genius of Luther in the fullness of his life. Already pure linguistic values 
place the Small Catechism under the 
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classical buildings of the older German prose literature. Everywhere in literature today a search 
and struggle for personal style. In the struggle for liberation from the papery style, in the search 
for the linguistic expression of the living, German personality, he can serve us as a guide." P. 
15 f.: "On the other hand, it is mostly conceptually related things that Luther hammers 
inseparably together: lieb und wert, helfen und férdern, Gut und Nahrung, lieben und vertrauen, 
Himmel und Erde, Leiden und Sterben, lebet und regieret, loben und danken, gern héren und 
lernen, chaste und zichtig, lieben und ehren, Kleider und Schuh, Weib und Kind, behittet und 
bewahret, Gite und Barmherzigkeit, Verdienst und Wirdigkeit, dienen und gehorsam sein, 
Acker, Vieh und alle Giter, Reason and all the senses, Eat and drink, do no harm nor hurt, Of 
body and soul, of good and honor, Under bread and wine, to eat and drink, To give thanks and 
praise, By his grace believe and live godly, Against all danger shielded and from all evil kept 
and preserved, As dear children pray their dear father. True God, born of the Father for ever 
and ever, and also true man, born of the Virgin Mary; redeemed, purchased, and obtained; from 
all sins, from death, and from the power of the devil; not with gold or silver, but with his holy, 
precious blood, and with his innocent suffering and death; that | might be his own, and live under 
him in his kingdom, and serve him in everlasting righteousness, innocence, and blessedness; 
even as he is risen from death, and liveth and reigneth for ever. It is a very strange swaying up 
and down, such as we perhaps do not find again in all our literature. And into these rhythms 
nestles easily and surely a material of which no one can say that it carries music and rhythm 
within itself, as, for example, a folk song does its melody. This is an overflowing fullness of tone 
and at the same time a perfect mastery of German folk style and German folk language. And 
the individual turns of phrase grow and expand. More extensive figures emerge, merge into one 
another, move in the same oscillations. Simple word-insertions are replaced by prepositional 
figures; short syntactical tone-structures continue to take the lead. The two links are replaced 
by three. With playful ease, they take up secondary motifs and leading tones, continue them, 
weave them into one another, and this tripartite composition reaches its highest flowering in the 
famous, incomparable explanation of the other article. (On its syntactic structure, see below 
"Style and Sentence Structure.") If ever a master of language arose who expressed the deepest 
secrets in the simplest tones, it was here. If ever a work of art of German prose, manageable 
onasmall scale, was created in German language and style, it happened here. If ever the gods 
blessed a man to create, consciously or unconsciously, an accomplished work of folk art on the 
soil of the people and their needs, in the manner of the people and with the means of expression 
of their language, for the salvation of the people and their youth through the centuries, it was 
here." P. 36 f.: "Has Luther in his Catechism what we now call a personal touch? Of course he 
did not have it in the sense of a nervously raised temperature. He was too robust for that. Nor 
in the sense of a massively prominent peasantry. He was too detached for that. A fortiori not in 
a subjective variation of the doctrinal keynote. He had too much healthy peasant blood in his 
veins for that. But he poured the less docile material into a form that was carried from beginning 
to end by melodiousness and rhythm: by alliterative formulas and, above all, by linguistic figures 
and phrases of a freer kind - the whole Small Catechism, from the first commandment to the last 
question of the fifth main section, resonates in these free rhythms - and these rhythms were 
those of his people. To this the numerical validity of the verb and its withdrawal pushes itself 
into the sentence. To this the rule of the active moves. Add to this the stocky sentence structure. 
To this the consummate mastery of language on the ground of the people and their needs-take 
all in all: this gave to the linguistic spirit of the catechism man his own personal note, and its 
pure, strong sound resounds through the centuries." P. 39 f.: "But of the highest charm is the 
explanation on the second article. A unipartite grammatical period underlies it. Main clause - 
object clause - predicate clause - final clause: that is all. But what has Luther made of it! With a 
short, full sound the main clause begins: | believe. Then follows the object clause with likewise 
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most simple basic line: that JEsus Christ be my HErr. But what has become of this simple line! 
Two appositions, whose great syntactic gravity is only lessened by their complete congruence, 
are placed in the middle. But by rearranging the verb into the sentence, and by placing the noun 
predicatively, Luther creates the succession of three heavy tones: sei mein HErr, in which, on 
the one hand, that oppositional disturbance of the balance is happily overcome, while, on the 
other, they store much restrained force before the gate of the following sentence. The relative 
predicate movement follows, and there the power flows forth in full, surging chords: Attributes, 
verba, the profusion of adverbial determinations, which in turn take up and carry on adjectives 
as secondary notes. And the rhythms grow, the figures become richer. They swing over into the 
final movement and fill it completely with tripartite rhythms: that | may be his own and live under 
him in his kingdom and serve him in eternal righteousness, innocence and bliss. Grammatically, 
the construction forms a falling period. But the fact that the tripartite composition replaces the 
bipartite composition sets a moment of inner rising next to the outer falling, and this is unique in 
the older and newer prose literature. And then - introduced by the coordinating ‘like’ - strangely 
enough, an outer curve begins, which is also carried by the tripartite figure of speech. With an 
energetic contraction, the syntactic masterpiece concludes from the heights: That is certainly 
true." The book is accompanied by the first appendix: "The improved and improved' Wittenberg 
original edition of 1529" and by the second appendix: "Old German faith and catechism pieces. 
F. B. 
Nature and Bible in the Harmony of their Revelations. A Handbook of Modern 
Research in Connection with Prof. Dr. Otto Hamann and Dr. Karl Hanser 
edited by Dr. Johannes Riem. With 17 pictorial plates. Hamburg 1910. 
agency of the Rauhen Haus. Price: M. 4.50; hardback: M. 5. 

This work of 356 pages is divided into the following books and main chapters: "1. 
Cosmology: a. Creation of the organic world; d. The question of the possibility of life in the 
universe; c. The Flood. 2. research and knowledge of life: a. Organic and inorganic; b. Concept 
and origin of life; c. Purposiveness in creation; d. The doctrine of development. 3. the origin of 
man in the light of modern anthropology: a. the position of man and the modern doctrine of 
development; b. the physique of man; c. man of the Tertiary period; d. man of the Diluvial period; 
e. the modern hypotheses concerning the descent of man; P. man in physical and spiritual 
relations." - Whoever wishes to acquaint himself with the modern hypotheses of science on the 
above subjects and questions, and at the same time to become acquainted with the manner in 
which the modern Christian apologists, who proceed from the principle that at least the verbal 
inspiration and infallibility of Scripture are to be abandoned, come to terms with the theories of 
modern science, what concessions they make to them, and how they think they can justify the 
old faith, will find here what he seeks. But that we cannot go along with such apologetics goes 
without saying from our principle. F. B. 


The Problem of Confirmation and Religious Instruction in the Elementary School. 
By O. F. Rendtorff. Published by Dérffling and Franke, Leipzig. Price: 80 Pf. 

This little document testifies to the great need that one has in German regional churches 

with confirmation and religious education, but at the same time also to how much even men who 
are concerned about this need are willing to sacrifice from religious education as it should be. 
New to us was the following passage on confirmation from one of Luther's sermons of Sunday 
Latare 1523, which, as the author says, "only recently" became known: "Confirmatio, ut 
volunt episcopi, non curanda; sed tamen quisque pastor posset scrutari a pueris fidem, 
quae ei bona et germana esset, ut imponeret manus et confirmaret, non improbamus. " 

F.B. 
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Did JEsus live? Lecture by D. Adolf Jilicher. Published by N. G. Elwert, Marburg. 
Price: 50 Pf. 

In this lecture Jilicher fights the delusional theologians W. B. Smith and Jensen and the 
philosopher Arthur Drews, who deny the historical existence of JEsu. Julicher is a liberal 
theologian, but even his point of view is enough to lead the above mythologists historically ad 
absurdum. 
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L. America. 


Concerning the St. Louis Luther edition the "E. L. F." remarks: "A critic wrote the other 
day in regard to the leaflet ‘Luther's Sword and Trowel’, which for years has been endeavoring to 
bring the knowledge of Luther's writings to the people, that it was not quite understandable why 
the quotations were made according to an American edition. The man evidently has no idea that 
the Missouri Synod in America, which was much blasphemed, accomplished the great work of 
publishing Luther's complete writings in an edition understandable to everyone, but also based 
on thorough knowledge, and that this ‘American’ edition is in fact the only complete popular edition 
available in the book trade. For the Weimar edition is not yet finished, and the Erlangen edition 
is not for the people; the older editions are only to be had in antiquarian form. Unfortunately, the 
theologians’ view is often still very limited, so that they think that nothing good can come from 
America, or at least nothing that can stand up in the court of German science. While our Emperor 
attaches great importance to the exchange of scientific achievements, among the theologians of 
Germany the steeple standpoint still prevails in many cases." 

Concerning the union of the English Missouri Synod as a district with the German 
Missouri Synod, Lutheran Witness writes: "The President, the Vice-President, and the 
Secretary of Synod met in Washington, January ninth and tenth, and canvassed the vote 
on the proposed union with the venerable German Synod of Missouri. The result of the 
vote was immediately communicated to all congregations through their pastors. Thirty 
charges voted in favor of union as a district on the basis of articles laid down by the 
Cleveland convention. Three and a half voted in favor of union by amalgamation. Eleven 
and a half were opposed to any union. Eight charges did not report any votes. According 
to resolution of Synod, charges not voting are to be counted as acquiescing in the 
proposition to unite as a district." In the interest of this proposed union, the English Missouri 


Synod will hold its meeting this year at the same time with our Synod of Delegates in St. Louis. 
F.B. 


Warfield and Missouri. In a review of P. Gerike's pamphlet against P. Allwardt, D. 
Warfield writes in the Princeton Theological Review of January of this year: "We cannot 
ourselves doubt that the Missourians are right in their interpretation of Chapter XI of the 
Form of 
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Concord. And we have even less doubt that the Form of Concord, in placing the electing 
grace of God at the root of all salvation, is asserting the very essence of the eternal 
Gospel. Our sympathies are entirely therefore with the Missourians in this controversy, 
and we look upon them as contending for the central fact of our faith, that God it is, to 
wit, to whom we owe all our salvation. We have read Pastor Gerike's pamphlet, 
therefore, with great pleasure; the points in which as Calvinists we differ with him 
easily fall into the background in comparison with the great common confession of the 
soli Deo gloria." Quoting this passage, the Lutheran World remarks: "These Princeton 
people constitute, it must be confessed, pretty good company. But what keeps us 
wondering is what Missouri is going to do with this cordial welcome and assurance that 
they have gotten over into the camp of Calvin." We think this should be rather an occasion 
for Lutheran World to look into the 11th Article of the Formula of Concord, to see for itself 
that the Missourians are sitting in the Lutheran Confession, and their opponents beside them. 
After all, says the, "We like these Princeton people. . . . They are fine theologians down 
there at Princeton." The World should do this all the more, since Warfield himself knows 
"points in which as Calvinists we differ with him" (Gerike). If the World would take this 
trouble, and then compare the doctrine of Missouri and the Formula of Concord with the doctrine 
of Calvin and Warfield, it could easily find that both doctrines are toto coelo different. The World 
would then find: 1. That the Calvinical doctrine of election is speculative deduction, the 
Missourian simple rendering of the doctrine of Scripture; 2. That according to Calvinical doctrine 
the reverse of election is reprobatio, according to Missourian it is not; 3. That Calvinical election 
is absolute, and knows Christ only as a means to an end, but that the Missourian is founded on 
Christ's merit; 4. That the Calvinical doctrine of election knows only particular grace and 
salvation, the Missourian a general grace and a general salvation; 5. That the Calvinical doctrine 
of election teaches a gratia irresistibilis, the Missourian does not, etc. By the way, the question 
of the Lutheran World of "Doctrine and Doctrine" has already been answered who knows how 
many times, also last year again in the article: "The ‘Other Spirit’ of the Reformed Church" and 
in detail some years ago in the longer article on the Westminster Confession. In short, let him 
who cares for the truth cease his agitation and set about the study of the matter itself. What we 
Missourians stand for is the "sola gratis." and "soli Deo gloria," and surely no Lutheran should 
chide Calvinism for that. F. B. 

Concerning Zionism, the "German Lutheran" of the General Council (January 5) 
writes: "Jerusalem is today a Jewish city and has a good 40,000 Jews; in the whole country 
there are already 100,000 Jews. And this Zionist activity is readily accommodated by the 
government itself, which is seriously engaged in improving the conditions of transportation, 
completing existing railways and building new ones; the port of Haifa is also to be enlarged in 
the near future. The favourable position of Palestine as a link between Africa and Asia gives rise 
to hopes of a great economic upswing as soon as orderly conditions are established there. The 
Zionist cause is not yet so far advanced that a safe verdict could be given, nor could it be in 
God's intention to restore everything by a 
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overthrow the present government, for the native population is already becoming hostile to the 
Jews. But it may be equally in God's purpose to encourage this bold and skilful enterprise, and 
to use it for the realization of His ancient promise that in the latter days He would gather again 
the scattered Israel and bring it back from the graves of alienage to the ancestral land. In this 
case Zionism would then be the strangest sign of the times, the hand on the world clock, 
indicating to us that the last time is approaching and the day of the Lord is not far off; for does 
not our Saviour say Matth. 24, 32: 'In the fig tree learn a parable: when his branch now becomes 
sapient, and gathers leaves, then ye know that summer is near'?" - A Jewish dream in a Lutheran 
leaf! F. B. 

Reading of sermons. The Lutheran shares a letter from a layman, from which we follow 
several sentences: "The pulpit of the church has been 
vacant for some months, and, during this time, many preachers from this and other 
states have occupied it. With hardly an exception, they are all slaves to the manuscript. 
Nearly all of them keep their eyes riveted upon the manuscript and read in a manner 
resembling a schoolgirl reading an essay. Most of these humdrum readers disgust 
instead of convince. Old Martin Luther, the greatest orator of his age, could not endure 
to listen to them. Let us waken up our seminaries along this line. " F.B. 

The representatives of the Haugesynod and the United Church made the following 
statement at their meeting in Minneapolis last December: "The committees of the Haugesynod 
and the United Church hereby pronounce it to be their opinion that there are no such doctrinal 
differences in these two bodies of the church as to why these two bodies of the church should 
be separate, and that therefore they can and should fully recognize each other as brethren and 
faithful Lutherans." So also the Haugesynod professes the synergism of D. Schmidt. 

F.B. 


The Lutheran Observer, in its February 3 issue, again advocates Bible instruction in 
the public schools. Among other things, it makes the following false assertions: 1. That the Bible 
must take a primary place in the education of youth is emphasized by no one more loudly than 
by the Roman Catholics in America! 2. that the Pilgrim Fathers became the originators of our 
free institutions by founding the State on the Bible! In the same issue, the Observer also 
defends the notorious evangelist Billy 
Sunday. He writes: "In Northern Illinois he held evangelistic services at Sterling, Dixon, 
Rockford, Freeport, and Princeton, in all of which towns there are General Synod 
Lutheran churches. It would be easy to inquire of our pastors in these places how many 
converts of the Sunday meetings were added to their churches, and how many fell away 
inside of two years. One of these pastors, who received about one hundred converts 
from the union meetings into his church, said to me, when I asked him in regard to the 
number of backsliders, 'Not more than three have fallen away from my church.' This 
was at least more than a year after Mr. Sunday's meetings, and may have been two 
years." "I do not believe in denouncing Mr. Sunday, or any other evangelist, without 
giving him a fair show. We have not yet heard any argument against him." - Here- 
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according to which revivalism, even in its most reprehensible form (for Sunday preaches 
salvation more through outward morality than through Christ and His blood), has not yet died 
out in the General Synod. 

F.B. 


At the dedication of Union Theological Seminary in New Dort, which is no longer 
recognized by the General Assembly of Presbyterians, Schurman, president of Cornell 
University, and other speakers emphasized: Union Seminary represents the spirit of 
religious progress, -which consists in: 1. That the task of the church is no longer to save 
individual souls, but to improve society; 2. To free the religion of Jesus from creed and dogma; 
3. To strive for a world religion instead of sectarianism; 4. To turn away from the Christian 
religion and toward the religion of Christ. Union Seminary therefore no longer requires its 
professors to accept the Westminster Confession, but only that they be ordained ministers of 
the gospel. The theology which Union Seminary advocates is the evolutionist one, of which 
Christian Work and Evangelist writes: "A theology which does not proceed along the 
lines of the evolutionary habit is of no more value to-day than a treatise on zoology 
written before evolution became the law of all scientific thinking. In the new 
scholarship that has made the Bible a new and living book to thousands of thoughtful 
but perplexed people, this Seminary has taken most prominent leadership." Union 
Seminary sees its task in "a restatement of theology in terms of the social purpose of 
Jesus - the Kingdom of God". In other words, Union Seminary reduces Christianity to a 
purely this-worldly religion. F. B. 

State money for the Roman! The following Bill is now in the hands of the Committee on 
the Territories:-"Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That three hundred thousand acres of 
unappropriated nonmineral land in the territory of New Mexico, to be selected under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, be, and the same is hereby, donated to J. 
B. Pitaval, archbishop of Santa Fe, New Mexico, and his successors, to be held by him 
in trust for the establishment of a manual training school in the territory of New 
Mexico, for the youth of New Mexico, and that the income from said land or the 
proceeds of the sale thereof be devoted exclusively to the maintenance and support of 
the said institution." The Federal Council of Churches has already taken up the matter, 
and seriously protested against the adoption of the Bill. But the "A. C." thinks it absolutely 
necessary that every Protestant citizen should send his protest against the adoption of the Bill 
to the following address: Hon. E. L. Hamilton, House of Representatives, Washington, 


D. C. We agree with this, and think it all the more necessary, because, unfortunately, our 
President Tast is proving too willing and submissive to the Catholics. After all, does he (the 
Unitarian) always attend the Roman Mass! And yet, to say nothing of former favors to the 
Catholics, he appointed the Jesuit White as Chief Federal Judge last year! No one should 
therefore be satisfied with the thought that, since many other citizens would protest, his protest 
might already be lacking. F.B: 
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On the principle of separation of church and state, the Independent wrote: "We do 
well to rejoice that our fathers had the intelligence and breadth to forbid by our 
Constitution the union of Church and State. That provision has saved us infinite trouble. 
Equally all the English colonies have followed our example, greatly to their advantage; 
and even Ireland has been freed from the yoke. It has been the curse of all the European 
nations, and it now torments England, with her educational disputes and now her 
Accession Oath. Absolute separation and absolute freedom of action to both Church 
and State should be the next step for British reform after deliverance from the 
dominance of hereditary peers in the House of Lords. The Church ought to rejoice as 
well as the State, if it could secure escape from its Erastian slavery." To come out 
vigorously against the Romanists' demands for money for their private schools, and against their 
condemnation of the separation of church and state, however, even the Independent lacks the 
courage to do so. F. B. 

The finding of Hilpcht about the Flood is described by Eduard K6nig in the "Ref. (pp. 
689 ff.) as "a new main find from Babylonia". K6nig introduces his article on it as follows: "Many 
readers can certainly still remember what a tremendous sensation it caused when, in the autumn 
of 1872, the words had been deciphered for the first time by George Smith on a tablet written in 
cuneiform, and were now flying through all cultural nations: 'He took out a dove and released it.’ 
The dove flew hither and thither, but as there was no resting place, it returned. He took out a 
swallow and dismissed it' etc. For thus, for the first time, a piece of the Babylonian narrative of 
the Flood, written in cuneiform, had been drawn to light. Since that time, however, the 
astonishment at such discoveries among the re-excavated treasures of Babylonian-Assyrian 
literature has always been kept alive. For if, in considering such discoveries, only the material 
relating to the Flood is now to be considered, then, first, that Babylonian depiction of the Flood 
from which the sentences quoted above are taken was deciphered entirely on the eleventh tablet 
of the Epic of Gilgamesh, which was discovered among the texts of the great library founded by 
Assurbanipal (668-626) at Kujundschik near Nineveh. Secondly, a fragment of only twelve lines 
was found as part of the same library, which is called 'Daily Telegraph 42' after the American 
newspaper that supported the excavations on the Euphrates. Thirdly, the Parisian academic 
Scheil found a few years ago an old Babylonian fragment on the great flood, which dates itself 
from the eleventh year of the reign of the Babylonian ruler Ammi-Zaduga, i.e. from about the 
year 1868 B.C.. However, the astonishment of the contemporaries must have been particularly 
strong when recently the news spread that a fourth and even older account of the Flood had 
been found among the cuneiform texts. But the discoverer was Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, the highly 
merited Assyriologist once appointed from Germany to the University of Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania." F. B. 

D. Hillis of New York ridicules the methods of "higher criticism,” as follows: "Nothing 
is easier than to prove that some man of history is only a legendary person. Whately proved in 
his day un- 
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contradictory that a Napoleon never lived. A careful critical examination of Washington's 
speeches confirms it as a fact that they were written by Hamilton and Jefferson. One could 
prove in five minutes that the tale of Abraham Lincoln, the abolitionist, and of the Civil War is a 
mere legend, just as Renan and Strauss claimed that the life of JEsu was legendary. After two 
millennia, an American Renan will critically examine the Lincoln legend. His execution and his 
evidence will be something like this: Without all doubt, there must have been a clash between 
the black and the white Raffe at some time in the past. But patriotism demands great heroes. 
So they invented the story of a giant who had to finish the fight and die a martyr to the good 
cause. They gave him the name Abraham Lincoln and told him he was a great man physically 
and mentally. But this whole Lincoln saga is after all very clumsily invented and embellished. If 
the hero had been called John Lincoln, it might have been possible to deceive even us critics. 
But Abraham! Abram, after all, means: the free, or: the liberator. Because he was to be the 
liberator of the slaves, he was first called Abram. That is already suspicious. But that is not all. 
In the course of time they added the syllable Ham; which, as we know, is the name of the black 
race, the children of Harn. Thus Abraham was born, the first name of the great hero. This is not 
only suspicious, but absolute proof that this Lincoln is a legendary apparition. But we have still 
more evidence. In embellishing the saga, they gave this so-called Abraham Lincoln as vice- 
president a Hannibal Hamlin - Hamlin, of course, because it was supposed to be about freeing 
the children of Ham. And the first name Hannibal is apparently nothing more than a misreading 
for Hammibal. So also the so-called vice-president is only a legend. Having proved this, let us 
also examine critically the origin of the belief that the Southern States are supposed to have 
been outraged. Count the letters in the two names Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin. There 
are 2X14 = 28, which is exactly the number of states represented by those two names. There 
you can clearly see how the saga originated. Nowadays no educated person believes that there 
ever was an Abraham Lincoln or a Hamlin, or that a civil war was ever fought between the 
Northern and Southern States. The science of our fortieth century knows that Lincoln's birthday 
is nothing more than superstition." (Wbl.) 


ll. abroad. 


D. Gustav Warneck, born March 6, 1834, died December 26, 1910. He studied in Halle 
from 1850 to 1860. In 1870 he became mission inspector in Barmen and in 1874 pastor in 
Rothenschirmbach. In the same year he founded his "Allgemeine Missionszeitschrift" which 
became famous throughout the world. In addition, Warneck published a whole series of 
thorough missionary writings. In 1896 he retired and moved to Halle, where he became a full 
honorary professor at the university there in 1897. In 1903 he experienced the 25th anniversary 
of the "Sachsischen Missionskon- 
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ference" and in 1904 the celebration of his 70th birthday. In 1909 he discontinued his lectures, 
and D. Hausleiter was elected full professor of missiology and religious history in his place. 
Warneck, although unionist in outlook, was nevertheless a determined opponent of theological 
liberalism, which could only have a killing effect on any mission. Just as Warneck was the first 
actual "missions professor" at German universities, he is also considered the most important 
missions writer in the world to date. Even John Mott, still in Edinburgh, gratefully called him his 
pupil. Father Kausch, director of the GoBnersche Missionsgesellschaft, judged of Warneck: "He 
lived in the mission, and the mission lived in him. In wonderful harmony united in him the mission 
theorist and the mission practitioner." Father Jager, lecturer at the Theological School of Bethel, 
says of Warneck: "For a long time | knew him, the young man in the old man's bairn, the spirit 
of fire in the earthly life. One day | was allowed to take a look into his innermost being. We were 
walking together along the banks of the Saale. Suddenly he stopped, grabbed me by the arm 
and said in a deeply excited voice: 'Brother Hunter, it is a heavy challenge when our prayers 
remain unanswered. | do not mean the prayers that come from our foolish hearts; no, the prayers 
that the Lord Himself has put into our mouths. | have been praying the first petition of the Lord's 
Prayer with all my soul every day for thirty years, and when | see how shamefully God's name 
is being profaned everywhere, it is a grave challenge!’ Some time later he came to speak of the 
Holiness Movement and told me vividly: 'I was the first to stand up for it in Germany.' At that 
time in Liverpool one heard nothing but: 'The power of the Holy Ghost, the power of the 
Holy Ghost! Straw fire! Flash in the pan! To-day | can hardly hear it, the power of the Holy 


Ghost-and | think | really know something of the power of the Holy Ghost.' Lately | looked for 
the last time into that shining eye, felt his trembling hands on my shoulders, and heard his 
moving voice: 'Only no unspiritual people! They spoil all the work in the kingdom of God. Spirit- 
anointed men, spirit-anointed men, that's what we need, that's what we must ask of God." 
Warneck, compared with John Mott, Speer, and others, was relatively sober, a renounced 
enemy of all phrase, all hollow pretense, all illusion and sensation. To a pastor, for example, he 
said shortly after his inauguration: "If now to you, the young pastor who has come from a foreign 
land, people are flocking to church, make no mistake! This is beginning music. The waters will 
get lost. But I'll tell you this: The worse the church attendance, the better your sermons must 
become!" F.B. 

True theology is backward, not forward oriented. The "A. E. L. K." closes its preface of 
this year on Is. 8, 20 with the words: "All reformation happened under the cry: Back! Back to the 
source! Back to the Scriptures! Back to the living God! And not only history, but also our own 
experience gives us testimony: every reformation in us takes place under a call to return! At the 
fountain of God alone does our soul recover. And not only our own experience, one far greater 
than we and history, God Himself, testifies in His revelation, ‘Turn ye unto Me, and ye shall be 
saved, all the ends of the earth.' For | am God, and no more.' Hence with all seriousness, 
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but also with great confidence we raise the banner: Back! -According to the law and testimony!’ 
And from afar we see the dawn shining." But it has not yet occurred to the "A. E. L. K." to really 
take this seriously. If it did, it would have to renounce the entire German theology- not only the 
liberal but also the positive- and the positive theologians celebrated by it, such as R. Seeberg 
and Th. Kaftan, who ex professo reject the old Lutheran theology and set themselves up as 
champions of a "modern" theology, thus also wanting theology to be oriented not "backward" 
but "forward". F.B. 

The "General Lutheran Conference" - so wrote the "A. E. L. K." - continues to deplore 
the Union as a damage to the pure confession and seeks on its part to eliminate the resulting 
evils to the best of its ability and to prevent its advance. On this the "Freimund" remarks: "Fine 
words - if one could only see something of them! But since this conference has not found a word 
of regret or even protest about the transfer of the permanent chairmanship of the 'Protestant 
Church Committee’ to Berlin, such assurances have become very cheap and are only capable 
of eliciting an incredulous shrug of the shoulders. After the Conference has hitched itself to the 
Union wagon by the affiliation of the -Lutherans in the Union,’ it can no longer perform at all 
what is assured of it, and is condemned to insignificance in the ecclesiastical turmoil of the time." 
But what the Lutheran Conference is now explicitly, it was implicitly from the beginning. And 


had the Breslauers formerly practiced the Principiis obsta! their complaints would now at least 
be justified. F. B. 

Concerning Luther's Catechism, the Conference of Teachers of Religion at Secondary 
Schools decided at its meeting in Berlin: "Luther's Small Catechism is to be preserved as a 
currently irreplaceable means of religious education for the youth of secondary schools. The 
assembly adheres to the provisions of the curricula, according to which the more detailed 
treatment of the last two main passages is left to confirmation classes." 

The day of the trial in the matter of Traub against the Catholic chaplain Kénig became a 
disgraceful day for the Protestant Church of Prussia. The latter, on the occasion of the 
sufficiently well-known lectures of the Géttingen professor Bousset, had called Traub the "leader 
of the infidels" and claimed that he had called prayer a pagan custom, called the miracles of the 
Saviour "sea anecdotes," spoken in confirmation classes of the narratives of Holy Scripture as 
of "gimmicks," and virtually declared: "If a lawyer notarized it to me that Christ had risen, | still 
did not believe it." In court, the expression "sea anecdotes" and the designation of the prayer 
as a heathen custom were expressly stated. Prof. D. Rade, who had been called in as an expert 
witness, and who defined the Protestant concept of faith as merely an inner relationship of the 
heart to God, without holding certain doctrines of faith to be true, had to be told by the Catholic 
defender: "Then monists and non-Christians of all kinds are also believers in the Protestant 
sense?" It was most significant, by the way- that both Traub and Rade had the Heimats- 
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hintans 


The reason for the liberal theologians' right in the Protestant Church was Harnack's recent 
appointment as a member of the College of Judges. (A. G.) 

With regard to Harnack's election to the Prussian "Spruchkollegium," it was assumed 
that it had been arranged by the Oberkirchenrat. The "Pos. Union" now writes: "We are now in 
the position to be able to announce that, according to a message we received, this assumption 
is not true, and that the E. O. K. R. has proposed another person besides Prof. D. Seeberg. In 
contrast to this, the election of Prof. D. Dr. Harnack was immediately proposed by a member of 
the General Synodal Board belonging to the Evangelical Association, which was then also carried 
by a majority." According to this, then, it was not the Oberkirchenrat, but a member of the General 
Synodal Board belonging to the middle party, who proposed Professor Harnack. The reproach 
made against the Oberkirchenrat, however, is hardly weakened by this fact; on the contrary, a 
letter in the "Reichsbote" complains that the Oberkirchenrat makes itself dependent on the middle 
party in a way which, like many other things, stands in the way of Berttauen's trust in this authority. 
- So reports the "H. P. K." The "Reformation" and other papers also maintain that the 
Oberkirchenrat is fully responsible for the election of Harnack, but what a farce it is with the 
"Irrlehregesetz" and the "Spruchkollegium"! According to the intention of the High Church Council, 
both were to serve to preserve the church confession, in which Christ's divinity and reconciliation 
are the innermost core. And now the same Oberkirchenrat appoints Harnack, who asserts that 
"Jesus does not belong in the Gospel," that is, the most notorious denier of Christ's deity and 
reconciliation, as a member of the "College of Sayings"! Does not the Oberkirchenrat itself 
thereby say that in the Prussian Landeskirche denial of the deity and redemption of Christ is 
permitted and is not a false doctrine, and that therefore the very core of the Gospel no longer 
belongs to the Gospel and Christianity? By electing Harnack, the High Church Council has made 
an unmasked wolf the shepherd of the sheep and the heresy law, together with the College of 
Judges, a bad joke. F. B. 

Reinterpretation of the Confession. A modernist wrote in the Bavarian 
"Korrespondenzblatt": The liberals themselves were not able to issue a true confession of faith. 
In the principle of their position of freedom lay the fact that, after all, everyone had his own 
confession. A universally valid formula could not be found. The freethinkers could therefore only 
help themselves by giving the old confession a different meaning. The reinterpretation, for 
example, of the sensual processes mentioned in the old confession (resurrection, etc.) into purely 
spiritual ones was virtually a "Christian necessity. According to the "A. E. L. K.," a representative 
of the old faith remarked: "The author must say to himself that 'reinterpretation' is not the custom 
among honest people. No one would put up with having his words reinterpreted or what he 
presents as an event of his life reinterpreted as fictitious or as having been read somewhere. That 
is to accuse him of lying. And this may be done of the history of our Lord, and of the words of the 
apostles?" "If the resurrection is reinterpreted, the ground of our faith in salvation is taken from 
under our feet. If one does not agree with the resurrection, then one must 
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just say: | give them up. But to 'deepen and internalize’ them through reinterpretation and then 
to equate the two is very reminiscent of a merchant who 'reinterprets' phony goods into real 
ones." F.B: 

Mission to the Jews. The annual report of the Bavarian Lutheran Association for the 
Propagation of Christianity among the Jews says: "It cannot be denied that in the last decade 
the missionary work to Israel has been made very difficult by various spiritual and political 
currents. Through 'modernism' in Judaism, wide circles of Israel have fallen into a shallow 
enlightenment which is not only alienated from the Scriptural authority of the Old Testament and 
its Messianic expectations, but in many cases has also lowered the moral way of thinking and 
thus religious receptivity in general to a deplorable level. On the other hand, 'Zionism' has in 
many places so strengthened the national trait in Judaism that in closed Jewish districts not only 
conversions are often made impossible, but even the participation of Jews in public discussion 
evenings is greatly impaired. All the more must the conviction impose itself upon our Evangelical 
Lutheran Church that it can only really have and exercise a missionary calling toward Israel if it 
remains in true possession of the Gospel of the Messiah, and if it is able not only to offer the 
glad tidings of eternal blessedness in the preaching of reconciliation through Christ's blood, but 
also to give proof by its own congregational life that Christ lives in it, and that the Spirit rules it 
who really makes all things new. A flattened Christianity that rises above Reform Judaism only 
in degree and ritual is incapable of Jewish mission." Several years ago, many Lutherans, 
including Deindérfer, also believed they could see in Zionism a symptom of the future "general 
conversion of the Jews"! F. B. 

“Prince Max of Saxony, the brother of King Frederick Augustus of Saxony, is known to 
be a devout Catholic and professor at the Catholic University of Fribourg in Switzerland. Some 
time ago he made a journey to the Orient and, in the monastery on Mount Athos, occupied 
himself especially with the question of the reunion of the Occidental (Papal) Church with the 
Oriental Church. He then wrote an essay about this - in French - which was printed in a 
theological journal published in Italy. In this essay he made the assertion (long since proven by 
Protestant theologians) that in the former separation of the Oriental Church from the Pope, the 
Roman Church was to blame for many things, and even sought to prove the right of the Pope's 
sole rule over the whole Church by falsified quotations. For this reason the prince was 
summoned to Rome and forced by the Index Congregation to recant, which he then confirmed 
by falling on his feet before the pope, only to be graciously dismissed by him afterwards and 
sent back to Freiburg with the unmistakable hint that he should hold his lectures there, in which 
it probably also lies that he cannot expect further ecclesiastical dignities. The newspapers have 
been very agitated about the matter and have carried this agitation especially into the Saxon 
people. And yet there is no reason for any particular excitement. It may be very disagreeable to 
the feelings of loyal Saxons to see a scion of the 
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of the royal house kneeling as penitents before the Pope. But it should be known that the 
infallible Pope does not tolerate contradiction and demands the sacrifice of reason from every 
one of his priests, whether princely or peasant blood runs in his veins. If Prince Max did not 
have the conviction that he must break with the Papacy for the sake of recognized truth (and he 
does not seem to have come that far just now), he had to recant. This is a simple thing that has 
been repeated many times. And no Lutheran is surprised at this. For such a one knows that the 
Pope is the Antichrist, who falsely applies to himself the word: 'The clergyman judges everything 
and is judged by no one.' If some people in Saxony hoped from this controversy that the Saxon 
royal house would leave the Roman Church and return to the Lutheran Church, they probably 
misjudge the power of the Roman Church and the strength of the ties with which it knows how 
to bind and hold especially princely houses." To this report from the "E. L. F." we add from the 
"A. E. L. K.": "What is meant by the affectionate and fatherly manner, reported in the 
newspapers, with which the Pope is said to have received the submission and apology of Prince 
Max, is proved by the latest papal circular which has been issued in this matter. Although it is 
expressly addressed only to the Oriental prelates, it is printed in the German Zentrumspreffe 
with great haste. In the letter the prince receives the censures: ‘audacious,’ 'brazen distortion of 
Catholic doctrine,'-bold departure from historical truth, ‘disregard of historical facts’; ‘false, 
audacious, contrary to the Catholic faith' are his thoughts, a 'dira lues.' It seems impossible for 
the Pope to give factual expression to his opinion, but he must always insult and personally 
offend. So it becomes harder and harder to believe in his seemingly innocuous take on the 
Borromeo encyclical - if one ever did. This is not helped by the fact that the papal letter in 
question then goes on to say: 'We are glad to be able to inform you still that the beloved (?) 
author of that writing, which was issued by him in an imprudent manner, but in good faith, has 
sincerely and heartily agreed with the doctrines set forth in this letter in our presence, and that 
he himself is ready, with God's help, to the last day of his life, to teach, reject, and condemn all 
that the Apostolic See teaches, rejects, and condemns." F. B. 

Prince Max says in his article, which incurred the wrath of the Pope: "The persecutions 
of the Greeks by the Popes were long and terrible. The arrogance, imperiousness, and cruelty 
of Pope Nicholas |. had an intolerable effect; the bulls of Leo IX. were full of the most violent 
and bitter invectives; with violent crudity Innocent III. simply deprived the Greeks of their 
churches, deposed their bishops and archbishops, and seized their ecclesiastical goods in order 
to give churches, estates, and benefices to the Latins. The number of forgeries in favor of the 
Roman Church is not small. At the Council of Florence in the 15th century the texts of the 
Fathers of the Church were forged, and equally forged the decisions of the preceding councils, 
for the sole purpose of supporting the claims of the Latins against the Greeks. Likewise 
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done violence to the wording of numerous sayings and testimonies, in order to prove the 
doctrine of Purgatory, of Transubstantiation, and other articles of faith." Prince Max concludes 
his essay with the exclamation, "O my dear brethren in the East and West! | wish you eyes full 
of clarity and simplicity, full of clearness and compassion and love, then all our thoughts will be 
true and just at the same time, and all light will fall down upon the united body of Christendom!" 
Prince Max was faced with the choice of sacrificing his intellect and conscience to the Church 
or standing by the truth and incurring the Pope's banishment ray. Cowardly he chose the former, 
and said his pater peccavi. F. B. 

Concerning the present disgraceful situation of the Catholic clergy, a priest writes 
in the "Reichsbote": "The brutal rape of the clergy on the part of the Catholic hierarchy is 
understandable from the papal point of view, | would almost say justified. There is a certain 
ferment in the lower Catholic clergy; they are beginning to recognize the sad situation, to feel 
the contemptible nature of slavish dependence, the oppressive yoke of unnatural paternalism 
and deprivation of human rights. We Catholic clergy must say to ourselves: through all these 
sacrifices, through all the torments and hypocrisies (without which we cannot get along at all) 
we are of no use to Christianity, nothing at all, we do not contribute the least to its elevation and 
preservation; on the contrary, through the clerical system religion is only made contemptible in 
the eyes of thinking Catholics. By all these systematic acts of violence, which are in complete 
opposition to Christ's teaching and example, the sole and only purpose is to maintain papal 
power. Those who exercise ecclesiastical power have themselves expressed this view with full 
clarity. On the Catholic Days Christ and actual Christianity recede into the background. 
Everything is concentrated there on the preservation and increase of papal omnipotence. Even 
more than before we clergy are at the mercy and disgrace of the ecclesiastical rulers. There is 
probably no one on the face of the earth who is as subject to arbitrary power as the Catholic 
clergy. The faithful, conscientious preacher of Christ's doctrine, who takes his service, his duty, 
seriously, can create enemies for himself; he can be thrown into the street by the bishop and 
the two jurors appointed by him, without any reason, just because he is a thorn in the side of 
unscrupulous, malicious persons. He cannot defend himself against this; the femgericht 
celebrates its resurrection. Only hypocrisy and flattery, favoritism grow up and offer the Catholic 
clergyman the last anchor of distress and salvation. Open resistance the Catholic clergy cannot 
offer. It lacks unity, faithful, firm adherence, willingness to sacrifice for the improvement of its 
situation, for the protection of its professional interests. We must not organize ourselves. The 
law of associations does not apply to us. The Catholic press does not dare to stand up for our 
rights, for our interests. Thus almost every clergyman seeks by crooked or straight ways to 
place himself in as good a position as possible, unconcerned about the wretched, sad, and 
unworthy lot of the clergy. Enforced bachelorhood gives great encouragement to selfishness. 
This disunity, this lack of consciousness of class, this lack of consciousness of class, this lack 
of consciousness of class, this lack of consciousness of class, this lack of consciousness of 
class, this 
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The servitude implanted in the clergy during the course of their education is most welcome to 
the ecclesiastical bureaucrats. They secure for the ecclesiastical rulers the absolutist, autocratic 
regiment over the lower clergy, contribute much to the fact that the clergy remains for them a 
will-less, blindly obeying tool." While in Germany priests and Catholic students everywhere are 
revolting AGAINST the rape of the Pope, in the United States and Canada one hears only of 
servile submissiveness and servile performance of the oaths prescribed by the Pope: a striking 
proof that even the democratic form of government is fertile ground for priestly rule. 
F.B. 


The Catholic Kraus Society in Bavaria has issued an "Appeal for Aid to the Modernist 
Clergy." It reckons that in the movement inflamed by the anti-modernist oath there will after all 
be found a small band of Catholic clerics who are firmly resolved to endure all tribulations rather 
than burden themselves with an oath against which their conscience resists. "So we ask our 
German comrades of the people, without distinction of confession, whether they have nothing to 
spare for this genuinely Christian, national and cultural purpose, whether they do not want to do 
anything to support clergymen and theology students whom the Modernist oath and the other 
more recent, even the Vatican pronouncements which may still be expected, are forcing to leave 
their clerical position or career. Help us to create a fund which will enable us for the present and 
the future to open up new professions and livelihoods for such clergymen or candidates by 
means of scholarships and loans, and to create facilities for the provision of accommodation." 
As a result of this appeal, Professors Schnitzer, Koch and Hefele resigned from the Kraus 
Society. F.B. 


How things stand in the ultramontane model country of Belgium is shown by the 
following report in the "Catholic Chronicle" about the "de-Christianization" of the whole province 
of Hainaut: "In the district of Charleroi the third part of the marriages and half of the burials took 
place without church blessing; in Boffu-Bois half, in Diampremy 101 of 151 marriages are civil. 
At Souvret, last year, of 35 marriages, 15 were civil; the year before, 9 of 31; of 100 burials, 40 
were civil. In Fayt half the new-born children are not baptized, and in La Hestre 60 per cent. do 
not go to solemn communion." These, however, are atrocious ecclesiastical conditions, which 
throw a peculiar light on the constant assertions of the popes of the de-moralization of the nations 
by Protestantism. 


Religious Education in Italy. According to the latest school laws of the Kingdom of Italy, 
religious instruction has been abolished in the public schools. The only provision made is that, 
at the request of parents, such instruction may be given in the schoolrooms themselves to those 
children for whom it is desired, by teachers qualified for the purpose and to be recognized by the 
State. The "Statistical Yearbook" for 1909/1910 now publishes the result of a special survey of 
over 500 of the most important cities in Italy on the number of cases in which such instruction 
was requested and given. The result is shameful. In only four cities did all the pupils and students 
receive 
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The first religious instruction was requested and received in Naples, Caltanisetta, Treviso and 
Vicenza. Almost all of them requested instruction in four cities, including Venice and Pinerolo 
(in Waldensian territory). In Bergamo the number was 98 of the hundred, in Biella 80, Como 73, 
Cuneo 95, Lodi 92, Milan 84, Modena 93, Monza 40, Turin 95, Viareggia 25, Rome 24 of the 
hundred. In all the other cities surveyed there was no demand for religious instruction! 

The English Royal Oath. In place of the oath hitherto in use, with its express repudiation 
of the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation and the worship of the saints, English kings are 
now required to make the following declaration at their coronation: "| do hereby solemnly and 
sincerely confess, witness, and declare in the presence of God, that | am a believing Protestant, 
and that according to the true sense of the legal ordinances securing the Protestant succession 
to the throne of the realm, | will to the best of my ability maintain and uphold those ordinances." 

(E. K. Z.) 

The slave trade is still in full bloom throughout the Sudan. From two centres, east of 
Lake Chad and Darfur, the slaves are brought in great droves, partly east through Egypt to 
Mecca, partly north to various places on the North African coast. However, thanks to the extreme 
vigilance of the Anglo-Egyptian government, many a slave caravan is intercepted and the slave 
children thus freed are handed over to the Sudan mission, but still the number of those who 
actually reach the slave markets is considerably larger. 

Bismarck and the May Laws. In the third volume of the memoirs of the Saxon minister 
Freiherr v. Friesen, Bismarck emphasizes in a conversation with the minister that he was 
innocent of the later intensification of the Kulturkampf, which at first was to be directed only 
against the Center. It is said here: "| am held responsible for everything that has happened in 
Prussia during the last five years, and yet | am quite innocent of it, indeed for the most part | do 
not agree with it at all. There is, for example, the struggle against the Catholic Church; | do not 
agree with that at all; it has arisen quite against my intention! | wanted to fight the Centre as a 
political party, nothing more. If one had confined oneself to that, it would certainly have been 
successful. Of the fact that one went further and agitated the whole Catholic population, | am 
quite innocent." Nor did he agree at all with the introduction of civil marriage, not because of 
religious objections, for he had no such objections, but because he considered the introduction 
of it a political mistake. But what should he have done? Camphausen and Falk would have 
threatened to leave again if he did not sign, and he would have had to give in. The same thing 
had happened with the church laws, the so-called May laws. The ministry had sent him the thick 
drafts of them with even thicker motives and explanations to the country; he had just been very 
unwell and not at all in the mood or strong enough for such work; the whole thing had also 
seemed very dubious to him; he had therefore made objections. Here, however, the whole 
Ministry - Camphausen and Falk always in the lead - had been in favour of his immediate 
departure. 
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He had threatened to do so if he did not comply, and since he had considered the disintegration 
of this ministry to be a great misfortune for Prussia at that time, he had also given in here and, 
in order to have peace of mind and to prevent the disintegration of the ministry, had signed the 
drafts without having read them. "Now," he added literally, "I certainly regret that | did not at 
least read those laws before | signed them; there is far too much foolish stuff in them, which | 
would certainly have struck out." 

(A. E. L. K.) 

On the occasion of the last census, the German Monist League made it obligatory for 
all opponents of clericalism and dogmatism to register in the census list as non-denominational 
and then also to immediately initiate their withdrawal from the church. He gives the following 
reason for this demand: "Only when hundreds of thousands, even millions of German men and 
women refuse to be counted as belonging to one of the church communities against their 
convictions, only then will it be possible to realize true tolerance and freedom of conscience, 
social and civic equality of every honest conviction, and the liberation of the state and the school 
from ecclesiastical paternalism in the German Empire. The census gives every citizen of the 
state the rarely recurring opportunity to continue to work at the great work of liberation, at the 
spiritual, moral and religious progress of our people." In response to this appeal by the Monist 
League, the Hamburg Ministry of Spiritual Affairs pointed out that anyone who had not 
completed his resignation from a church "in the manner prescribed by state law," i.e., even if he 
did not want to complete it for any reason, "would knowingly be guilty of a false statement if he 
wanted to designate himself in the list as having no religion . . . . A struggle which is conducted 
with false testimony, a struggle which is invited with the remark that participation in it need not 
fear any disadvantages, since it remains secret, is neither honest nor honorable." But it is still 
less honest and honorable, much less Christian, for the church to seek to retain members who 
are decidedly non-Christians. F. B. 

Thirty years ago, Prof. Treitschke directed the following words against the simultaneous 
schools: "We have allowed ourselves to be misled by the great words of tolerance and 
enlightenment into many abuses in the school system, which threaten to damage the Christian 
education of our youth, and are now finally beginning to realize that the simultaneous schools 
can only be a pitiful stopgap at the lowest level of instruction. Toleration is a delicious thing; but 
it presupposes that man himself already has a firm religious conviction. Good elementary 
instruction must be imbued with the same spirit in all subjects. To teach world history to children 
who, after the manner of children, know how to distinguish good from evil, right from wrong, and 
to give offence neither to Protestants nor to Catholics nor to Jews-that is an egg-dance which 
even an eminent scholar can scarcely succeed in doing, much less to the humble education of 
an elementary teacher." In America, even many General Synodists consider such an egg dance 
possible even in religious education! 

The freedom of religion in Russia, which was opened by the well-known ukase of the 
tsar, stands at present almost only on paper. In the first year it was relatively realized. The 
adherents of the evan- 
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The Protestant religious communities were free to assemble as they pleased, and to summon 
speakers as they needed them. A wave of joyful hope went through the evangelical circles of 
Russia. But the consolidation of the state system after the overcoming of the revolution also led 
to a renewed tightening of the measures in favor of the Russian state church. By ministerial 
decrees executive regulations have been issued which tremendously restrict religious freedom. 
The evangelically-minded Russians, who in Germany are usually called Stundists, and in Russia 
are called sectants by the authorities, used to make great progress, since every believer took 
part in the work of evangelization. Whoever came to faith and read the Gospel invited his friends 
and neighbors to participate in his edification. This way is now closed by the authorities. Religious 
meetings may only take place with the permission of the authorities and are only allowed if 25 
local people of legal age apply for permission to meet. If the Christians observe this 
commandment of the authorities strictly according to the wording, the spread of the gospel is 
greatly hindered. A congregation may be established only by 50 persons of full age. Children's 
worship and religious youth work are forbidden to all sectarians. Foreign preachers are not 
allowed to speak at all, neither in church services nor in conferences, nor even in other 
consultations. Foreigners who are entitled to settle require special permission from the Minister 
of the Interior for every instance of preaching or speaking. If they take this route, they will 
probably not reach their destination. The lower administrative authorities are dragging the matter 
out. The intention is obviously the same as elsewhere, to induce the sectarians to violate the law. 
They are looking for a reason to punish them. Once they have been punished, the suspicion that 
they are a danger to the state is well founded. At present, therefore, religious liberty in Russia is 
in a bad enough state. Compared with these conditions in Russia, China is an extremely free 
country. The believers are in an oppressed position. But the Lord of the Church, Jesus Christ, 
will in His time make a free way for the Gospel. (Ref.) 

"Scientific" theologians, a disgrace to science! The "A. G." writes: "Modern theology, 
so proud of its wisdom, must not infrequently allow itself to be told the truth by its own 
representatives, or by the representatives of other sciences. Thus Prof. Tréltsch-Heidelberg, who 
took bold, self-confident steps into the field of history, recently had to endure the judgment of a 
historian of the subject. The latter, Rachfahl-Kiel, wrote: "Hasty, unauthorized generalizing on 
the basis of inadequate knowledge of the facts, that is the hallmark of the way Tréltsch operates 
in the historical field." And, looking at Weinel and Jilicher, WeiB exclaims plaintively, "How was 
it possible that, with so much industrious and honest work of our theology, such obscurity and 
lack of judgment could rear its head?" Like reason, science is a noble gift of God. But a theology 
that wants to be science in the profane sense of the word brings both into disrepute: true theology 
as well as real science. 

F.B: 
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Walther's merit for sola scriptura. 


"To him (D. Walther) the Lutheran Church of our country, and one can well 
say: of our entire century, owes more than to any other individual man." So judged 
D. Stellhorn shortly after Walther's death in the "Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" of June 
1, 1887. Everyone who knows the facts, be he friend or foe, must agree with this 
judgment. Through Walther, God has blessed not only the Missouri Synod and the 
synods associated with it in the Synodical Conference, but also all the other Lutheran 
synods of our country, and indeed the Lutheran Church throughout the world. And 
even the opponents of Walther must confess that they have not gone away empty- 
handed, but have participated in this blessing, although for many only in such a way 
that Walther's decisive witness saved them from sinking deeper into error or 
indifferentism. L6he wrote at that time in the "Mitteilungen" from Neuendettelsau: 
"The Missouri Synod represents the conscience of the Lutheran Church on the side 
of confessional fidelity. We give it this recognition without any reserve." But the man 
who breathed this spirit into the Missouri Synod and made it the conscience of the 
Lutheran Church by its earnest, unremitting testimony to truth was none other than 
D. Walther. Just as Walther theologically surpasses all American Lutheran 
churchmen by a head's length, so also the blessing that emanated from him is 
hitherto without parallel in the history of the Lutheran Church in our country. 

Walther is a great benefactor of the Lutheran Church in America, not only in 
one way or another, but in many ways. Streams of living water flowed from his body 
in all his positions: as pastor, as preacher, as president, as professor, as editor of his 
sermon books, his Pastorale, his Dogmatik, his other writings and tracts, as speaker 
at conferences and synods, as editor of the "Lutheraner" and the "Lutheran". 
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of the "Lehre und Wehre", as the main founder of our Synod, our school system, 
our printing press, our missions, etc. And this all-round, extensive work of Walther's 
has become an incalculable blessing, especially in that he has cleansed theology 
and the church in our midst of all kinds of Scripture-incompatible rubbish and has 
restored doctrine and practice to their original Lutheran clarity and purity: He has 
cleansed theology and the church in our midst of all kinds of rubbish contrary to 
Scripture, and has restored doctrine and practice to their original Lutheran clarity 
and purity. Yes, Walther's theological effectiveness was not forward, but backward 
oriented. Back to Luther and the Lutheran symbols and eo ipso back to the 
Scriptures, that was his watchword. His passion was not to offer to the church new 
fountains of his own spirit, but to cleanse Lutheran doctrines of all distortions and 
to let the pure gold of Lutheran scriptural truths shine again in its original splendor. 

And to this earnest striving of Walther God bestowed his richest blessing. 
Walther has restored the dignity and high rights of the spiritual priesthood, purified 
the Lutheran Church of all Romanism, and restored the outward form of Christian 
congregations and synods to apostolic purity. Walther, by his resolute advocacy of 
the unconditional acceptance of the symbols, has preserved the confessions of the 
Lutheran Church and helped them to their due prestige. Walther has led us back to 
Luther's theology and has promoted the dissemination and study of Luther's writings 
in an unprecedented way, thus helping Luther to regain the position he deserves in 
our church. Walther has brought the almost forgotten doctrine of universal 
justification back on the scene, and thus in the doctrine of subjective justification 
has preserved the "by faith alone" and brought it to full understanding. Walther has 
also laid bare synergism in its most subtle and apparently harmless form, and 
upheld over against it sola gratia and soli Deo gloria in their ultimate consequences. 
The article of. election by grace, the last test of sola gratia and sola Scriptura, Walther 
has brought back to full consciousness from three hundred years of oblivion to the 
Church, and has placed again on the lampstand this glorious light, but so long 
hidden under a bushel. Walther has helped the glorious doctrine of Christian liberty 
to full clarity among us theoretically and to full validity practically. Walther has also 
purged the American Lutheran Church of chiliastic, pietistic, methodistic, and other 
ravings. The same is true with reference to the indifferentism, syncretism, and 
unionism which were already general and all-consuming in Walther's day. Like no 
other churchman in America before him, Walther had an understanding for 
American freedom, especially for the complete separation of church and state and 
the independence of the church. 
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In accordance with this realization, he also taught the Lutheran Church to gratefully 
recognize and appreciate this freedom and to use and exploit it properly. And last, 
but not least: Walther brought the Lutheran sola Scriptura to full, consistent validity in 
the face of all human authorities and purified the principle of theology from all 
rationalistic and papist leaven. This point, which we could also have mentioned first, 
we mention last, because we now intend to treat it in somewhat greater detail. 

As is well known, Walther and the Missouri Synod have been accused of all 
sorts of things: Indifferentism, unionism, orthodoxism, intolerance, synergism, 
workmanship, papism, hierarchism, independentism, etc. We are not surprised, 
therefore, that to these accusations has been added the charge of dead 
repristination of seventeenth-century dogmatics, of dependence on them in principle, 
and thus also of underestimating and damaging the principle of Scripture. German 
theologians in particular were quickly finished with this assessment of Walther and 
his theology as a blind imitation and dependent, uncritical copy of the old dogmatists. 
After all, this was the most convenient way to render harmless Walther's tiresome, 
forceful attacks on their own modern and principally false theology. But in America, 
too, the thought may occasionally arise: as far as sola Scriptura is concerned, there is 
a shortcoming in Walther. The great veneration of the dogmatists and Luther had 
made him blind to their weaknesses, dependent on their authority and submissive to 
their judgment. Without checking their teachings against the Scriptures for their 
correctness, he simply parroted the old dogmatists and accepted their statements 
as correct without further ado. 

All such accusations, however, we must reject as inaccurate and based on 
ignorance or misinterpretation of the facts. However, Walther was not unaware of 
the fact that the Lutheran Church also sometimes reprehensibly worshipped the 
Fathers. In the report of the Synodal Conference of 1884 in Cleveland, at which 
Walther had the address, we read (p. 39): "There has unfortunately ever been found 
in the orthodox church among individuals a perverse, post-prayer nature. One 
adhered to this or that great teacher. As long as this was related to the right, it may 
not have done much harm, although it was and is always highly dangerous in its 
nature. We do not deny, by the way, that there have been, and perhaps still are, 
people among us, and good simple-minded people at that, who simply say in their 
defense: "It is written in the Western Synodal Report," or "It is demanded, 
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that this or that doctrinal point would like to be proven, then one can probably also 
hear it once: It is written in Walther's Pastoral. As a rule, this is only done out of 
simplicity, without wanting to place human writings next to, or even above, Holy 
Scripture, but it is and remains papist, dangerous, and harmful to the faith, which is 
why we cannot stand up seriously enough against it among ourselves." But Walther 
cannot be reproached for a similar dependence on the Fathers. Never and nowhere 
did Walther concede to the dogmatists, nor to Luther or the Lutheran symbols, any 
authority apart from or above Scripture. 

Walther himself has repeatedly spoken out against such a reproach made to 
him in this regard, e.g. in "Lehre und Wehre" 21, p. 65 ff. Here Walther decidedly 
rejects it that his theology is in a state of theological stagnation, that it is nothing but 
a mechanical absorption of the theology of our fathers in mind and memory, nothing 
but a dead repristination of the same, nothing but slavish submission to the doctrinal 
decisions of the dogmatists of the seventeenth century, or yet of Luther or of our 
church in their symbols, and that with him the Avtdéc ega stands in the place of 
Scriptural proof. In Missourian conferences and synods, he says, the jurare in verba 
magistri does not prevail, but the sense of Luther: "Unless | am overcome with 
testimonies of Scripture, or with public, clear, and bright reasons and causes, | 
cannot and will not recant anything." Even the Reformed Krummacher had declared 
that the Missouri Synod asserted the formal principle in a manner "which has very 
often been called Reformed 'scripturarianism." It is true, he says, that by continually 
substantiating his lists with testimonies from the Fathers, the appearance of 
dependent doctrinal traditionalism and dead repristination fell upon him. But this was 
only an appearance, for this quoting of the Fathers had its reason in the 
circumstances, not in the dependence on the dogmatists. What he presented as 
Lutheran doctrine, the Lutherans in America had generally condemned as papism, 
unionism, etc. "When we Lutherans of America unfurled the old good banner of our 
church again and gathered around it in closed ranks, while around us" [e.g., in the 
General Synod] "Zwinglianism, enthusiasm, and rationalism sailed under the 
Lutheran flag, then it was immediately said: Another new sect! Some cried out: You 
are on the way to Rome! others: "You are Unionists!" Still others: Still others, "You 
are Independents. "You are Pietists, Enthusiasts, Donatists, Calvinists. - and who 
can name all the sects that should have risen again and become new with us? In 
short, we should be everything but what we ourselves professed to want to be alone 
- confessors of the doctrine of the Reformation, Lutherans." 
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(21, 66.) Therefore he had no choice but to prove with the testimonies from the 
Lutheran symbols and fathers that his teaching was nothing other than the old 
teaching of the Lutheran church. Moreover, the quotation had also been done in 
such a way that anyone who wished could see that he had not followed the church 
blindly and as a mindless copycat and copyist, but from his own conviction. "Well 
have they, the Confession and its confessors, been our guides, but we have allowed 
ourselves to be led by them into the Scriptures, so that we have been able at all 
times and in all points finally to say: We believe not now henceforth because of thy 
saying; we have read for ourselves, and have known that your doctrine is the truth 
of God." (21, 66.) 

Thus Walther himself decisively rejects the insinuation that he placed Luther 
or the dogmatists as doctrinal authorities alongside Scripture and thus diminished 
the sola Scriptura, since he only let Luther, the symbols, and the dogmatists serve 
him as guides to Scripture and its testimonies in order to provide proof not that his 
teaching was true, but that it was Lutheran. To this self-justification of Walther, with 
reference to the extensive use he made of the testimonies from the Fathers, the 
following may be added: 1. Walther often preferred a quotation to his own 
exposition, because in his modesty he thought that the Fathers had expressed the 
matter much better than he himself was able to do. 2. (2) In the quotations 
themselves Walther found, according to his own statement, the very passages of 
Scripture together with the explanations which he himself wanted to give, and thus 
with the quotations not only the Fathers of the Church, but at the same time also 
the Scriptures themselves, were given expression. (3) Walther's citations also had 
the praiseworthy interest of awakening desire and love for the writings of the old 
Lutheran theologians, especially for the Lutheran symbols and the works of Luther. 
Walther was a busy man, and so it served him well if he could fill time and space 
with a few appropriate quotations. 

That Walther, however, in the sense he himself indicated, substantiated his 
statements with quotations from Luther and other Lutheran doctrinal fathers, 
namely, not in order to prove his propositions as divine truths, but as Lutheran, is 
immediately evidenced by his first larger writing of 1852, his book on "Church and 
Ministry", in which, by the way, the proof from Scripture always precedes all other 
argumentations. In his "Preliminary Reminiscences" to this work, which forms a 
stage in the history of the Lutheran Church, Walther says on page VIII: "We have 
not modeled the doctrine of our Church after our circumstances, but have arranged 
them after the doctrine of our Church. To him who doubts this, we confidently cry: 
Come and see! And whoever of 
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finds principles and doctrines presented to us with astonishment as principles and 
doctrines of the Lutheran church, which he has hitherto perhorresced as ravings, we 
can confidently refer him to the proofs which we have adduced for this, and leave 
him the choice either to leave us the glory of Lutheran orthodoxy or to deny it to the 
whole cloud of faithful witnesses from Luther on down to a Baier and Hollaz." With 
his evidence from Luther and other theologians, Walther thus only wanted to prove 
that his position was not a new one, but the old Lutheran one. 

As for the dogmatists of the seventeenth century in particular, on whom 
Walther is said to have been principally dependent, the truth is that from the very 
beginning, and the longer, the more, Walther took a position toward them that was 
by no means all-believing, but quite critical. In 1875 Walther said in "Lehre und 
Wehre" 21, 67: As highly as he esteems the dogmatists and learns from them day 
and night with pleasure and joy, so "they are neither our Bible nor our confession; 
rather, even in them we perceive here and there a turbidity of that stream which 
gushed forth so crystalline in the sixteenth century". That Walther's love for the 
dogmatists did not blind him to their weaknesses, and that he followed them nothing 
less than unthinkingly and uncritically, is shown by the open and decided opposition 
which Walther, preceding other theologians, took to the dogmatists where they 
deviated from Scripture, e. g., in the doctrine of Sunday, of State and Church, and of 
election in regard to faith. While Ohio abandoned Scripture and symbol and clung to 
the dogmatists with their intuitu fidei, and the General Congregation, General 
Synodists, and others clung to their false Sunday doctrine, and in general most 
Lutherans in Germany and America, especially the Ohioans and lowaans, took up 
the naevi of the fathers as especially precious pearls and built their doctrine on them, 
Walther abandoned the dogmatists in this and confronted the cry of the opponents: 
"Fathers, fathers!" the Lutheran sola Scriptura. From the beginning, Walther's love 
for the dogmatists did not exclude criticism. Indeed, in the nineteenth century, among 
Lutheran theologians faithful to the symbols, there are few who were so free and 
independent of the dogmatists of the seventeenth century as the very man who has 
been reproached for pure repristination of them. 

And this independence of Walther from the dogmatists did not only show itself 
in his college and in theological articles in "Lehre und Wehre". It also appeared 
openly at conferences and synods. In 1885 Walther declared at the Synod of the 
Western District: "The dogmatists of the seventeenth century are here [concerning 
the doctrine of state and church] detached from Scripture and Be- 
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They call it gallionism, if one denies the secular authorities as such the right to judge 
about right and wrong doctrine by virtue of their office", while "the Holy Spirit has 
undoubtedly had this story (of Gallion, Apost. 18, 12-16) recorded, among other 
things, so that one knows that in matters of doctrine the secular authorities as such 
have no judgment to pass". And of the same doctrine of Baier, Walther says there, 
"Annoyingly, the worldly and ecclesiastical government can scarcely be mixed and 
blended together, contrary to the clear testimony of our church in its fundamental 
creed, as our dear Baier does here." (L. u. W. 35, 364.) Neither the unanimous 
testimony of the dogmatists nor the more than thousand years of history of the 
Church were able to mislead Walther as to the right doctrine of the relation of the 
State to the Church. It is also known with what frankness and energy Walther 
declared in 1880 at the pastoral conference in Chicago with reference to the intuitu 
fidei: "| have never taught like that. He who says so is a liar." (Hochstetter, Gesch. 
d. Missourisynode, p. 367.) 

However, Walther did not speak so clearly about the naevi of the dogmatists 
before the doctrinal controversy on the choice of grace as he did after it. But it does 
not follow from this that he himself was a follower of the dogmatists, then he had his 
reasons for his behavior, and from the very beginning he did not completely conceal 
the weaknesses of the dogmatists. At the Synodal Conference in Cleveland Walther 
said (p. 18): "If, therefore, our opponents now cry out that we are making heretics of 
the Church Fathers, it may be confidently said to them: you are liars! If in former 
times we did not speak so plainly of the errors of the church teachers as we do now, 
consider this, that we had first to bring their writings in America to our poor Lutheran 
people. How reviled we were! Soon it was said: you are Catholic because of our 
doctrine of absolution, you are Uniate because of the doctrine of the spiritual 
priesthood, you are enthusiasts because of the doctrine of repentance, conversion, 
and regeneration. Now how should we prove that we are Lutherans? With the Bible? 
Yes, our doctrine is written in the Bible, but it is not written next to it: that is Lutheran. 
We had to take the symbolic books, Luther, Chemnitz, Gerhard, etc., as proof. In this 
way, by God's grace, a truly Lutheran church came into being here, for which we 
cannot thank God enough in eternity. To these dear fathers we owe it, next to God, 
that thousands and thousands have fallen to us, preachers, laymen, and whole 
synods." Further, p. 38: "These godly men (dogmatists) did not leave the Scriptures 
with consciousness, but from human frailty. Therefore, as much as can be done with 
a good conscience, the nakedness of the fathers should be covered. This we have 
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then we also did it. It is true that we are reproached for having spoken of the fathers 
quite differently in former times than we do now. But what business had we in former 
times to make these dear men suspicious to our Lutheran Christian people, whose 
doctrine we had first to bring to the people? In his time we could also say: "Behold, 
dear brethren, in this and in this the teaching of even these dear teachers is not quite 
right. And this we have not wholly concealed from the beginning. We have shown, 
for instance, that they do not teach rightly of Sunday, when they say that Sunday is 
instituted of God, and put in the place of the Jewish Sabbath." 

That Walther did not want to know anything about a doctrinal authority of the 
Fathers and dogmatists besides the Scriptures, is powerfully testified to by the cited 
report of the Synodal Conference of 1884. Here the very subject reads: "How 
reprehensible it is to want to establish matters of faith from the writings of the Fathers 
and to bind consciences to the doctrinal decisions of the same." And the basic idea 
of this splendid lecture by Walther is this: the Lutheran does not criticize the Bible at 
all, but accepts everything here as true, right, and useful on the basis of the word of 
Scripture. As far as all other human writings are concerned, however, he does not 
despise them, but does not accept them a priori as true, but subjects them to the 
judgment of Scripture. Thus the Synodal Conference, following all the faithful 
servants of the Church, has done. It has examined the writings of the Fathers 
according to God's Word, but has not rejected them because of some naevi. And 
according to Walther, these writings include not only "the most glorious books 
according to the Holy Scriptures", the writings of Luther, but also those of the 
dogmatists. 

That a Lutheran should neither blindly accept the dogmatists, nor throw them 
away because of some false doctrines, is what Walther says in the report cited above 
(p. 12): "One should not throw away the old church teachers because something 
false is found here and there in their writings. Some are surprised that in the present 
doctrinal controversy we do not want to accept certain sayings of the dogmatists, 
while in former times we so often quoted these teachers. Yes, our opponents abuse 
this to exclaim: You see that these people have taken a quite new path, have become 
quite different people; we, on the other hand, have remained with the old, but they 
have fallen away. But let no one be deceived by this cry. On the contrary, our 
opponents, if they may be held to their words, are practicing shameful idolatry with 
the dogmatists, much as the Corinthians did with Apollo; as those called themselves 
Apollonian, so our opponents may justly be called Gerhardian, Quenstedtian, 
Hunniusian, etc. We, on the other hand, have always taught that the dogmatists are 
not the same people. We, on the other hand, have always taught that one should 
not base his faith on the dogmatists; their authority does not bind us. 
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But we hold them in high esteem because they interpret the Scriptures so clearly. 
Our opponents themselves must admit that the dogmatists almost all teach falsely 
about the Sabbath and falsely about the power of the temporal authorities in 
ecclesiastical matters. Nevertheless, we set the dogmatists high, because they are 
otherwise powerful and mighty interpreters of Scripture." The Altenburger Bibelwerk, 
for example, also teaches falsely of the authority of the authorities in the church. 
"But" - says Walther p. 17 - "because of this one does not throw away the whole 
delicious book, but here applies: 'Despise not the prophecy! But test everything, and 
keep what is good!’ God the Lord knew well why he made no one more infallible, 
more infallible than the prophets and apostles. Because then we would give nothing 
more for the written Word of God, but say, 'There is the man, he is infallible, | accept 
him.' No, | am to be able to open my eyes well with the church teachers and say: the 
teacher has not merely said so, but he has proved it to me from the Bible; where he 
does not do so, | do not follow him." "We are to say of all the fathers, they may err, 
and they have erred," Walther explains. Luther wrote, "But of all the fathers' books 
one must read with modesty, not believing them, but seeing whether they also lead 
clear Scripture and explain Scripture with bright Scripture, . . . so that no more than 
the mere sword, the Word of God, reigns with everyone." 

For his assertion that one should not condemn the writings of the fathers, even 
if there are errors in them, Walther also refers to our confession. On page 13 of the 
cited report he says: "If we did not do this, we would not be true Lutherans. For our 
Lutheran Church not only confesses that the Scriptures are the only source and norm 
of all doctrine, but also that one should use human teachers for his salvation. For 
example, the Formula of Concord states: 'But other good, useful, pure books, 
interpretations of the Scriptures, refutations of errors, explanations of the articles of 
doctrine, are not hereby rejected, which, if they be held according to the model of 
doctrine now reported, may be held as useful interpretations and explanations, and 
may be usefully employed.’ " Even Melanchthon's writings the Formula of Concord 
does not wish to condemn, but rather places them in a series with the writings of 
Brenz, Rhegius, Pomeranus, and others, and says, "Read them only, but examine 
everything! "We see from this" - Walther continues literally - "that our fathers did just 
as we do. We do not make the human teachers idols, but neither do we make them 
heretics. Their writings are delicious to us, priceless. Were we to reject them for the 
sake of some false things found in them, what other books might we accept but the 
Bible? There is some hay and straw in all of them. Paul says 
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therefore not: "Test all things, and cast away even that which is good," but rather: 
"Keep what is good." 

But with what holy zeal and great earnestness Walther stood up for the truth 
that the fathers were not authorities, but only witnesses of truth to be examined 
according to Scripture, for this from the report of 1884 still another and the other 
passage. For after Walther cites the Epitome, in which it is said that Scripture alone 
is "the one rule and guide" by which "all doctrines and teachers are to be judged 
and adjudged," and that all other writings of the old and new teachers "are not to be 
accepted otherwise or further than as witnesses, in what manner after the apostles’ 
time and in what places such doctrines of the prophets and apostles are preserved,” 
he continues (p. 32) thus: "Nothing else, then, are the teachers of the church but 
witnesses. This is the belief of every righteous Lutheran. O it is dreadful when the 
poor laity, instead of being directed into the Scriptures, are always directed into 
human books, while a teacher of the Church should say to them: First go into the 
Scriptures, but then do not despise prophecy either; but there examine all things 
well! There is no telling what heartache may yet come upon our American Lutheran 
Church, that they have begun, just to keep people, to direct them into human 
writings, and to say to them, "Look at these men! These are highly enlightened, 
godly, pious, highly gifted church fathers, whom even our opponents cannot reject, 
and they teach such and such; this we must hold as alone right Lutheran. Then 
every Christian should stand up, even if he were a cowherd, and say, All respect to 
these great men! Who my poor soul | do not build on them; | am not baptized on 
them, they are not my God and Saviour. | will gladly let them be my guides, but only 
where they show me the way with the light of the divine word. But their good name 
shall not bribe me to accept what is contrary to Scripture. Hence Luther says: 
‘Consciences cannot be bound but by the word of God alone.” Let this be well 
remembered! He who binds consciences to a doctrine, and does not say and prove: 
thus it is written, is a wretched tyrant of conscience, yea, he makes himself God. 
We are just to know, no man is safe from error. As Luther writes: 'He alone can 
boast that he has not erred in any thing who is without sin in this life.’ From this it 
may be gathered that it is not at all immodest to say: Even a Hunnius can err, even 
a Gerhard, Quenstedt, and all such as are called, can err. He who will not admit this 
is a ghastly worshipper of the creature." "But"-adds Walther, p. 61, concerning the 
errors of the dogmatists-"woe to him who takes these very spots for the 
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Most deliciously explained in the teaching fathers! What would it be if one handed 
me a ‘blank book’, but made a large ink blot in it and then told me: This is the most 
beautiful thing in the book? This is what our opponents do in the doctrine of election: 
they leave aside much that is quite right and beautiful in the writings of the 
dogmatists, but the doctrine shines out for them like a star in the sky of the Doctors 
of the Church: "God foreknew that such and such a one would behave in such and 
such a way, therefore he chose him before others," etc. 

In particular, Walther also rejects the claim that 17th century theology was the 
ideal to which he had returned. "Lehre und Wehre" 21, 67 Walther says: "by the way, 
those do not know us who call our theology that of the 17th century." He had not 
actually returned to the great Lutheran dogmatists, but to Concordia and Luther, in 
whom he recognized the man "whom God has chosen to be the Moses of His Church 
of the New Covenant." Accordingly, Walther declared at Fort Wayne in 1869, "A 
disciple of Luther, and, as | hope to God, a faithful disciple of the same, all that | have 
hitherto spoken and written publicly, | have only stammered after this prophet of the 
last world." (Hochstetter, p. 325.) Of Luther's writings Walther judged in Cleveland in 
1884 (p. 37): "Since the year 1523, however, Luther has taught nothing false in any 
article of the Christian faith, though he remained a man capable of error." Further (p. 
8): "Whoever studies Luther diligently will consider this no partiality or narrow- 
mindedness when we say: the most glorious books after the Holy Scriptures are the 
writings of Luther. No one in the church has interpreted the Scriptures so splendidly 
and so powerfully as Luther, and not only in the writings where he undertook to write 
about this or that chapter of the Bible, but everywhere in his writings there is an 
unsurpassed interpretation of the Scriptures, even in the controversial writings. Yes, 
there it was especially necessary to prove his doctrine in such a way that even the 
most astute and venomous opponent had to admit: "He is right. . . Luther is thorough 
and deep. He proceeds slowly, but in such a way that the matter becomes ever 
brighter, ever clearer, ever more distinct. He always hits the same spot with the 
hammer, but the nail on the head, so that the same gradually goes deeper and 
deeper into it." 

The importance which Walther attributed to Luther and his writings for the 
church is also evident from the following judgment in "Lehre und Wehre" (33, 305 
ff.): "In order to acquire a desire and love for reading and studying Luther's writings, 
it is above all necessary that one should vividly realize that Luther is not to be 
reckoned among the ordinary pure theologians, but was the reformer of the Church 
chosen by God Himself, and the revealer and bringer over of Antichrist. Lucher is the 
only theologian who 
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is prophesied in the scriptures. He is without doubt the angel of whom Revelation 
14:6 says. He is beyond doubt the one who, according to 2 Thess. 2, was to reveal 
and kill the Antichrist." "Through Luther God has opened the eyes of thousands and 
millions who before in blindness worshipped the Pope as the successor of Peter and 
Vicar of Christ. Luther has no equal in the Church after the apostles and prophets. 
Name but one doctrine which Luther would not have expounded in the clearest and 
most glorious manner. Would it not be unspeakable ingratitude to God, who sent us 
this man, if we did not want to listen to his voice? Then we would not have known 
the time wherein God has afflicted us." "We must not think in regard to Luther: 'So 
can we; as well as Luther found the truth, so well shall we find it by diligent study.’ 
Nay, when God fills his prophets with spirit and light, he does so for the common 
benefit of the church; and woe to the church if it will not use God's instrument, but 
pass by it! A church in which Luther's writings are not first studied by pastors, and 
then, at their instigation, by the common Christians, certainly has not Luther's spirit, 
and Luther's spirit is the pure evangelical spirit of faith, humility, simplicity." 

Walther, although he would not dream of placing Luther next to the Scriptures, 
was of the opinion, with the Formula of Concord, which so often refers to Luther, 
that a theologian cannot afford to ignore Luther and proudly pass by the reformer of 
the church prophesied in the Scriptures, who has become a guide to the Holy 
Scriptures for thousands and millions and, according to God's will, should also be 
one. He considered Luther, with our Lutheran Confession, to be the "most 
distinguished teacher of the Augsburg Confession," "who indeed understood the 
right actual opinion of the Augsburg Confession for others and constantly remained 
with it to the end and defended it." And to Luther and the Lutheran symbols, not to 
the dogmatists, Walther returned with his theology. 

But even this esteem of Luther and the symbols on the part of Walther did not 
make him think for a moment of sacrificing the sola Scriptura for their sake, or even 
of diminishing it in the slightest. Walther, for example, declared with reference to the 
Schmalkaldic Articles that the semper virgo of them, precisely because it could not 
be proved from Scripture, was not binding, not even for Lutherans. Walther 
conceded actual doctrinal authority neither to the dogmatists, nor to the Lutheran 
symbols, nor to Luther, but only to the Holy Scriptures. And Walther did not quote 
the symbols to prove what was true, but what was Lutheran. At the synodal 
conference in Cleveland Walther said 
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(p. 35) following the corresponding passage from the Formula of Concord: "Judges, 
therefore, in doctrinal disputes there are none other than the Holy Scriptures. Even 
the symbols do not have this authority. Let it not be said to us, "Even in doctrinal 
disputes you always immediately bring forth the symbolic books. For this has quite 
another meaning. We want to prove by this that our doctrine is Lutheran, because 
we are exclaimed to be Calvinists. That our doctrine is the only true one we prove 
from the Scriptures alone. When we met with the leader of the opposing party [Prof. 
Schmidt] in Milwaukee, we therefore took the Bible, for it was a matter of showing 
which doctrine was the true one. First we had to show our poor Lutheran Christian 
people, who were partly frightened by the blasphemies of our malicious enemies, 
from the Confession that those who call us Calvinists are lying. But when hereupon 
also arose the question whether the doctrine of the symbols which we confessed 
was the true one, it was necessary to prove this from the Scriptures." In an evening 
lecture Walther said: "As important as it is, when a dispute arises within our church 
about some doctrine, that one should look up what our church teaches about it in its 
confession, it would be quite un-Lutheran, even papist, if we wanted to base our faith 
on the fact that our church teaches this way or that, and if we did not first of all look 
up what the Word of God itself teaches about it. The word of God alone makes the 
heart sure, secure, and joyful." (L. & W. 36, p. 376.) 

Finally, as far as the right position toward Luther and his writings is concerned, 
Walther finds it expressed in the following words of the Reformer himself, which he 
cites in Cleveland (p. 75): "There are many of you who believe for my sake; but those 
alone are the righteous who abide in it, even though they heard that | myself (since 
God is for!) denied and renounced it. These are they who ask nothing of what evil, 
abominable, and shameful things they hear from me or from us. For they believe not 
in Luther, but in Christ himself. The Word has them, and they have the Word: let 
Luther go, let him be a knave or holy. God can speak through Balaam as well as 
through Jesaiam, through Kaipham as well as through Petern, even through an ass. 
I'm with them, too. For | do not know Luther myself, nor do | want to know him; nor 
do | preach anything about him, but about Christ. The devil may take him, if he can; 
but let Christ remain in peace, and we shall be well." 

Walther knew nothing and wanted to know nothing about any authority 
besides sola Scriptura. In every question of faith and life, the Scriptures alone were 
ultimately decisive for him: the whole Scriptures and only the Scriptures. If a doctrine 
stood in 
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If a doctrine is found in the Bible, it is eo ipso also binding, even if all the fathers 
contradict it; and if a doctrine is not found in Scripture, it is eo ipso also not binding, 
even if all the fathers support it. In his remarks on the doctrine of usury, Walther 
says: "Not the prevailing custom sanctioned by a hundred years' use, not pecuniary 
advantages or disadvantages, not the sayings and authorities of men, neither those 
of a Luther or Chemnitz, nor those of an Andrea or Gerhard, but the Holy Scriptures 
alone must be the standard by which we measure this doctrine.” (Hochstetter, p. 
316.) And in the report of the Synodal Conference of 1884, Walther once declares 
concerning the other: "Scripture alone is the fair fountain of all knowledge of faith, 
the only fountain from which divine, fair, beatific truth flows and can and should be 
drawn." "If nothing may be added to Scripture, and yet truth is found from it, it alone 
must have authority to give all knowledge of faith, to communicate all divine beatific 
truths." "Therefore it is self-evident that if the Scriptures are perfect as to their 
purpose, it is quite unnecessary to seek other sources. If these other sources teach 
the same thing, they are unnecessary; but if they teach something else, we must 
reject them all the more. He, therefore, who sets up beside Scripture another source 
of the knowledge of faith, denies its authority which belongs to it alone." "Even a 
Paul (Acts 26:22) would say nothing beside and apart from Scripture; how much less 
have we power to do so! Though what we teach may not contradict Scripture, yea, 
agree with it, yet it is then to be rejected, if we cannot prove that we have drawn it 
out of Scripture." "So then, even if a doctrine were not contrary to Scripture, but it 
were not taken from Scripture, we should still trample it under foot, if it should be 
imposed upon us as divine truth." "Whosoever, therefore, takes a doctrine from the 
fathers, and cannot prove that the fathers took that doctrine from the Bible, let him 
be rejected, no matter how beautifully he may speak of it. Let all knowledge of the 
faith have flowed from the Scriptures." "Nay, we have the light before us, which is 
the Bible itself. And it is only necessary that we open our eyes. But he that would 
add a light to this light out of his own understanding, that it may be brighter, acts as 
foolishly as he that would make the sun bright for me with a tallow light." "For faith 
that is not founded on the Scriptures is not faith. God's Word and faith can no more 
be divorced from each other than mountain and valley." "When we have come as 
far as Scripture in a doctrine, we are to say, 'Now the matter is closed, and let no 
one come to me with buts or however; | am done." Scripture is the Alpha and the 
Omega of all saving truth. From the Scriptures 
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cannot be appealed to a higher court." "The Bible, then, is the fountain from which 
we are to draw to the full; but the scriptures of men we are to regard as little books, 
which are to guide us up to the Scriptures." "Ye shall not believe a word of us, your 
teachers, until ye know that the Scriptures also teach so. But when you have found 
our doctrine in the Bible, then you will confidently and cheerfully say yea and amen 
to it, and will abide by it, though others, however abominably, blaspheme this 
doctrine as Calvinism, whether out of malice or in blindness." "Only then will one 
stand against the wicked enemy when he says, 'What is all men to me?' The 
Scripture teaches so, and so | believe." 

Therefore, as far as Walther's quoting of the dogmatists is concerned, one 
may be of the opinion that it would have been desirable and more helpful if Walther 
had substituted his own exposition and interpretation of Scripture for some of his 
quotations, and one may also admit that some of Walther's weaknesses may have 
been due to his continued preoccupation with the dogmatists, but the assertion that 
Walther was in principle dependent on the dogmatists and thus came too close to 
the principle of Scripture does not correspond at all to the facts. From the way in 
which he operated with the dogmatists, from the criticism he made of them from the 
beginning, and above all from his numerous clear, direct pronouncements on the 
principle of Scripture, to whose judgment all teachers of the Church were to be 
subjected, it rather emerges irrefutably that Walther did not know or ever wanted to 
know anything about any human authority vis-a-vis sola Scriptura, let alone that of 
the dogmatists of the seventeenth century, whom he repeatedly corrected. 

F.B. 
(Conclusion follows.) 
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(Continued.) 

Around this time, perhaps a little earlier, the so-called Recognitiones and the 
Homilies were written, which are wrongly attributed to Clemens Romanus. A 
quotation from the 11th Homily may find a place here: 416 mpoogebyete tw vdati. 
Tovto yop povov thy tov mvpdc opunv oféoa dbvato1. Tobte 6 unma mpoo- ed&eiv 
v'éhav Ett TO THS AbooNS pepe MVEVUG, OV EvEKa Eni TH AVTOV OwTNpip vdatl CVT 
mpooedckeiv ov vélE1. IIpdoes-&e Ovvv, Kav OiKaLOS IC, Kav dd1KoC. Alkaip yop dvtt cot 
Lovov édeimev 16 mpoc owtnpiav Ppantioknval Eig dpEolv TwV Ev ayvoip mEenpayuévav 
(ad1K® 0) vroKatadeineta Kata avahoyiay ths dosPetac 4 Eexi T6 Paatiopa Evmolia. Ald 
éITé O1KALOC él, EltE KOIKOG, onEvoov yevvninval -Kew, O11 Hh avaBodn Kivdvvov véEpEl OIG 
TO dOndov Eival tov ftava- 
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tov tyv mpoGcouiav. "Therefore flee to the water. For this alone can quench the 
violence of the fire. He who will not yet come to this still bears the spirit of madness, 
wherefore he will not come to the living water for his own blessedness. Come near 
then, whether you are righteous or unrighteous. For the righteous there remaineth 
but to be baptized into salvation for the remission of sins committed in ignorance. 1) 
But to the unrighteous there remaineth good things after baptism, according to the 
analogy of former ungodliness. Therefore, whether thou be righteous or unrighteous, 
make haste to be born to God, for delay brings danger, because the expiration of 
death is uncertain." Because of the uncertainty of the hour of death, let everyone 
hasten to baptism. The water of baptism alone is able to extinguish the fire. What he 
means by the fire is evident from the preceding words, namely, the lust which resulted 
in our bodily birth. Thus he also speaks in the Recognitiones (IX, 7); for our first birth 
descends through the fire of lust, and therefore the second birth, according to divine 
ordinance, takes place through water, which can quench the nature of fire. The author 
of these writings, of course, exhorts the adults of Jews and Gentiles to be baptized 
in haste. But his reasoning is such that little children are also included. For are not 
the children also conceived and born in sins? Are not infants also in constant danger 
of death? Ji6 zpoogebyete tp bdati, onevoov yevvnOnvai Oey. The first Christians also 
hastened with their infants to baptism. This was already attested by Tertullian: Quid 
festinat innocens aetas ad remissionem peccatorum? The constant danger of 
persecution may also have contributed to this. One was never sure of one's life. 
Therefore one did not want to know about the postponement of baptism, which 
Tertullian exhorted. 

Let us contrast Tertullian with a younger contemporary, namely his compatriot 
and great admirer Cyprian (¢ 258). In the year 253, 66 bishops were gathered for a 
council in Carthage, i.e. the very place where Tertullian had worked as a presbyter. 
One of the subjects of deliberation was the letter of a certain Fidus, a country bishop. 
In this letter he asks for information on two questions. One question is whether a 
child may be baptized before it is eight days old, if necessary. Cyprian informs him in 
a letter of the bishops’ answer: Quantum vero ad causam infantium pertinet, quos 
dixisti, intra secundum vel tertium diem, quo nati sunt, constitutos baptizari non 
oportere, et considerandam esse legem circumcisionis antiquae, ut intra octavum diem 
eum, qui natus 


1) D. Smith translates according to a better reading: "For if you are righteous, baptism alone 
is lacking in order to obtain salvation. But if you are unrighteous, come to be baptized for the remission of 
the sins formerly committed in ignorance." (Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. VIII, p. 290.) 
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est, baptizandum et sanctificandum non putares, longe, aliud in concilio nostro 
omnibus visum est. In hoc enim, quod tu putabas esse faciendum, nemo consensit, sed 
universi potius judicavimus, nulli homini nato misericordiam Dei et gratiam 
denegandam. "Now concerning the matter of little children, of whom you say that 
they are not to be baptized within the second or third day after they are born, and 
that here the rule of ancient circumcision is to be retained, so that you believe that 
no one is to be baptized and sanctified before the eighth day after his birth, we were 
all of a different opinion in our Council. For in this, which thou thinkest ought to be 
done, no one agrees with thee, but rather we all judged that no man that is born 
ought to be denied the mercy of God and grace." This is then further substantiated 
in what follows. It is shown that the child is from the beginning a perfect creature of 
God, though it seems to increase and become more perfect in the sight of men. 
Therefore it cannot be said that the child must first grow older or, what is the same, 
become more perfect, before it is worthy to receive baptism. Fidus had also said for 
his opinion that one should not yet kiss such a child, for it was still unclean because 
of its birth (for this was the custom at baptism), therefore one should wait with 
baptism until the eighth day. Cyprian answers that this is no reason for refusing 
baptism to infants. To the pure all things are pure; and Peter says: God has taught 
me not to regard anything common or unclean. Let nothing be abhorred which God 
has counted worthy to create. One should think of this for his person, and kiss God's 
hands in the creature. Jewish circumcision, however, is a model of our baptism, but 
also only a shadow of it. Spiritual circumcision, our baptism, is the body and 
therefore greater. Baptism is therefore open to everyone as soon as he is born. If 
anyone had to be denied baptism at all, it was rather to be denied to adults and 
older persons because of the many, grave, and great sins they had committed. The 
infants, after all, had only the inherited sin. Here at this council, then, infant baptism 
was not first instituted, but was recognized as something necessary and generally 
in use. Fidus thought that infants should not be baptized before the eighth day; but 
he had 66 bishops against him. If infant baptism had been something new, there 
would undoubtedly have been opposition. It should also be remembered that it was 
only about 150 years after the apostles' time. Some of the bishops present may 
have been 70 to 80 years old. How easy it was for them to know what had been 
practiced and commanded by the apostles! Even though the theory of the necessity 
of infant baptism was held, in practice it was lax, 
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we could hardly think of such an answer. It is not a question of mere theory, but of 
practice. These bishops were all countrymen, some of them contemporaries of 
Tertullian. Cyprian was himself a great admirer of Tertullian. So you can see how 
little impression Tertullian had made with his words quoted above. How Tertullian 
was later judged is shown by a saying of Jerome: "My opinion is that Origen ought 
to be read at times for his learning, but as we read Tertullian, Arnobius, Apollinaris, 
and several other ecclesiastical writers, both Greek and Latin, taking care to choose 
the good contained in them, and to avoid the contrary." 

Against Tertullian may also be directed the following words of the Apostolic 
Constitutions (L. VI, sec. HI, cap. 15): "But he that says, When I am dying, I will be 
baptized, lest I should sin and defile my baptism, is ignorant of God, and forgetful of 
his own nature. For ‘do not thou delay to turn unto the Lord, for thou knowest not what 
the next day will bring forth.’ Do you also baptize your infants, and bring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of God. For, says He: 'Suffer the little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not!" (Ante-Nicene Fathers VII, p. 457.) (Bamtilete 0& vuwv Kau 
TA VATA, Kai ExTpévEete avTa Ev MaldEip Kal vov’caip kKeow. Agete yap, pnol, ta maidia 
EPXECKAL MOS ME, Kal Un KOALETE AVTE..). 

Henceforth, in the writings of the Fathers of the Church, infant baptism is often 
spoken of. Whence is it that we do not find more and clearer sayings before 
Tertullian than such as we have quoted above? We remark, 1. That by this 
interjection the history of infant baptism during that period is by no means placed on 
an uncertain footing. We have heard enough to corroborate the general practice of 
infant baptism. That we do not find more testimony of infant baptism in the writings 
before Tertullian is sufficiently explained by the fact that none of these writings deal 
ex professo with baptism. Then also most of the writings of that time have been lost. 
For this reason, an argument from silence on this point for the contrary is extremely 
inadmissible. Moreover, there is no lack of any reference at all to infant baptism, as 
we have seen above. Ergo, such arguments against the practice of infant baptism 
are null and void. (2) Consider the state of the Christian church at that time. The 
work of missions, the conversion of the surrounding Jews and Gentiles, the planting 
of more and more new churches, formed the main interest of the time. That the 
baptism of an adult Gentile or Jew finds much more public participation among 
Christians than when Christian parents now also have their little children baptized, 
goes without saying. This was the time of the conquest of the church. It is therefore 
also in 
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The scriptures that have come down to us speak much more of the baptism of adults 
than of the baptism of Christian children. But this does not justify the conclusion that 
infant baptism did not take place. When the Christian church had gained a firm 
foothold in the heathen lands, when the baptism of adults became less and less 
frequent and no longer occupied the interest of the church, we hear more and more 
about the baptism of infants. And how is it spoken of? As something new, as 
something that would have taken the place of the baptism of adults? Not at all. It is 
at once set down as an apostolic tradition, and no contradiction follows. No opponent 
of infant baptism appears. 2) Nor is there any desire to introduce it first. On the 
contrary, it is immediately presented to us as being in general use. How anyone can 
deny infant baptism from this age in view of such facts is incomprehensible to me. 

"The result of our testimony thus far is that infant baptism, which not even its 
opponent Tertullian dares to attack on the side of its novelty, which Origen, without 
fearing any contradiction, virtually calls not only an ecclesiastical observance, but 
also an apostolic institution, and with respect to which in Cyprian's time and 
environment there was no other controversy 3) than that whether it should be 
postponed to the eighth day after the birth, or also be performed before it, cannot 
possibly be an ecclesiastical usage which arose only towards the end of the second 
century. It must necessarily have been present in ecclesiastical practice much 
earlier and so early that at the end of the second and in the first half of the third 
century no Christian period was known in which it had not been practiced, and thus 
its origin bore in itself the character of the unprecedented, the primordial." (H6fling, 
Sacrament of Baptism |, p. Ill f.) 

We now continue our examination of the witnesses. At the Council of Eliberis, 
in the year 305, a decree was made concerning those who had gone over to the 
sects and afterwards returned to the Catholic Church. Such should first do penance 
for ten years before they would be fully received back into the community. Then it is 
said, Si vero infantes fuerint translati, quod non suo vitio peccaverint, incunctanter 
recipi debent. "But if they were infants when they were translated, because they did 
not sin through their own fault, they should be received without hesitation." There, 
no doubt, baptism is presupposed. For no one, after all, is to be reckoned a member 
of the church until he has been baptized, and has been 


2) Tertullian only fervently opposes infant baptism where there is no danger of death. 
Nowhere does he challenge its historical basis. 
3) It wasn't an actual argument, it was just a question. 
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not considered so even then. Baptism is the sacrament of admission into the 
Christian church. 

The opponents of infant baptism refer to the Council of Neocesarea, which 
met in 314. The question was put to the council whether a pregnant woman could 
be baptized. It was thought that perhaps the child in her womb would then also be 
baptized and would not need to be baptized again later. If it were baptized later, it 
would have been baptized twice, because the child had been so closely united to 
the mother during her baptism. The Council replied, [epi xvogopotone, ott dei gati- 
Ceobai ondte Bobsetaa. Ovdev yap ev tobty KoIvevEl H TiKtOVOa Tw TIKtO- LEVvoD' O1. TO 
exdotov Idiav tnv mpoaipeory thy ent ty Ouodoyip deixvvo$ai. "A pregnant woman may 
be baptized when she pleases. For in this the mother communicates nothing to the 
child, because of each one's own determination to show a contract." This is said to 
be against infant baptism, (1) because the questioners had misgivings about 
baptizing a pregnant woman, fearing that they would then baptize the child also; (2) 
the Fathers of the Council seemed also to think infant baptism wrong, saying that a 
mother communicates nothing to the child in this matter; (3) the Fathers say that 
every one must come of his own resolution, and that little children cannot. To this 
the advocates of infant baptism reply: 1. The questioners have misgivings about 
baptizing a pregnant woman, because it is a debatable question whether the child 
in her womb will be baptized with her. And after the child is born, there is great 
uncertainty as to whether it should be baptized or not. They had misgivings about 
baptizing it twice, and they did not want to expose it to the danger that it would not 
be baptized at all. (2) The Fathers of the Council were of opinion that only the 
pregnant woman should be baptized, and not also the child in her womb. She also 
demanded baptism only for herself. The desire to be baptized must be Jdia 7 
mpoaipeots, a resolution proper to himself. D. Wall says: "If the bishops had meant to 
determine that the child could not be supposed to be baptized with its mother for this 
reason, because in baptismal profession every one must declare his own choice, and so 
an infant could not be baptized, they would have expressed that latter clause thus. 61d 
TO EKAOTOV O&iV EQLTOV THY MpOaipEOLV Ev TH Ouodoyip. delxvbval, "because every One 
must make his own choice at the profession.’ But when they say: 514 to éxaotov 1diav 
TV MpoaipEol tyv ev tH Omodoyip deixvboyat, they do (as any critic will observe) 
express this sense, 'because the choice which is made at the [baptismal] profession is 
declared by every one peculiar to himself.’ And so it is only a reason of what they had 
said last, 'that the mother communicates nothing to the child,’ and not any reason 
against the baptizing of an infant." (History of Infant Baptism, vol. I, p. 96.) We have 
heard, indeed, from other testimonies, how all- 
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infant baptism was in common use. Also this Council does not reject infant baptism 
with a single syllable. 

Optatus Milevitanus lived in Africa about the year 360 and wrote several books 
against the Donatists. In one of them he says: Sed ne quis dicat, temere a me Filium 
Dei vestem esse dictum, legat apostolum dicentem: Quotquot in nomine Christi 
baptizati estis, Christum induistis. O tunica semper una, et immutabilis, quae decenter 
vestiat et omnes aetates et formas! Nec in infantibus rugatur, nec in juvenibus tenditur, 
nec in feminis immutatur. "But lest any man say that it is rash of me to say that the 
Son of God is a garment, let him read what the apostle saith, As many of you as 
were baptized in the name of Christ have put on Christ. O robe, always one and 
unchangeable, which daintily clothes every age and every form! It foldeth not with 
babes" (it is not too large for babes), "nor is it stretched out with young men, nor is it 
changed for women." This is a clear testimony to infant baptism. Christ, who is put 
on through baptism, also fits the little children. 

Gregory of Nazianzus testifies that Basil the Great was baptized in his 

childhood. But he himself was not baptized in his childhood. Nevertheless, he is a 
proponent of infant baptism. In his Oratio de Baptismo he exhorts not to postpone 
baptism. It is the work of the devil. If he could not induce them to despise baptism, 
he sought to deceive them by too great care. He attacks every age, therefore he 
must be resisted in every age. For this purpose they should equip themselves with 
baptism. If thou art young, fight against pleasures and passions with this increased 
strength (baptism). If thou art old, let thy gray hairs hasten thee; strengthen thy old 
age by baptism! Nnttidv goti o01; un Aapéta Koipov n Kaxia- Ex HpEpovs aypiaobyto, é¢ 
ovbyov Kak 1epa& nto ty Hvevpat. Hast thou a little child? Then let not evil occupy 
the time; let it be sanctified in its infancy; let it be consecrated to the Spirit in its 
cradle." And further on he says: "Eotw taita, pnot, mepi twv énicntobvtwv to pan- 
TLOMA- TL O' AV EiTOIG MEpl TOV ETL VYTIOV, Kal LTE THC Cnulac Ema10-&AVvO- MEVOV, UTE 
™HC Yapitoc; Hy Kai taita Bantiouev; mavoye, sinép tig Enetyoi Kivdvvoc. Kpsiooov yap 
avaio&ytac dayiaokyvai, 4 aned&eiv dogpayiota Kai atédeota- nai tobtov Adyog Huiv 
H OKTANMEPOS MEpItouN, KTA. "They say: 
Let this be the case with those who can seek baptism. But what sayest thou to such 
as are yet little children, and know neither the loss nor the grace? Shall we baptize 
them also? By all means, if any danger pursues them. For it is better that they should 
be sanctified while yet insensible of it, than that they should die unsealed and 
unconsecrated. And one reason for this is to us circumcision, which happened on 
the eighth day."-etc. 
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Otherwise he was of the opinion that the children should wait until about the third 
year. He did not want to postpone baptism any longer. He did not want to make a 
command out of it. He says: did@p yva@unv, | give my opinion. Nor had he any 
dogmatic reason for it, but only a liturgical one. He desired that the children might 
hear something at their baptism, and that they might be actuated by quite a few 
answers. Nevertheless, this remained an infant baptism. In the following, he is 
zealous against those who invoked the example of Christ, who was not baptized 
until he was thirty years old. - Gregory of Nazianzus and Tertullian are the only 
church fathers who advocate a postponement of baptism; both, however, only if 
there is no danger of death. Tertullian wants to postpone it until old age and Gregory 
of Nazianzus until the third year of life, so that they would already hear and answer 
some words at baptism, even if they did not yet understand them. 

Basil the Great, a contemporary of Gregory of Nazianzus and his very intimate 
friend, does not explicitly mention infant baptism. He himself, as we have heard, had 
been baptized in his childhood. From his Oratio Exhortatoria ad Baptismum some 
things are cited for and against infant baptism. There he takes up the word of 
Solomon, "There is a time to be born, and a time to die." Solomon put being born 
first and then dying. But if one wants to speak of spiritual birth, one must first speak 
of spiritual death. Then he describes the spiritual death in which we all lie, and shows 
that we come to spiritual life through baptism. Then he says there are certain times 
for different things. There is a time to sleep, a time to wake, a time for war, anda 
time for peace; "but the time of baptism is every age of man." Kaipoc de Baatiapatoc 
amac tov dv& porov Bios. 


The emperor Valens was a follower of the Arians and a persecutor of the 
Catholics, especially of Basil. However, when his child became deathly ill, he 
slackened his persecutions somewhat, probably also at the request of his wife and 
because of other misfortunes that had come upon him and looked like a punishment 
from God, and sent for Basil to pray for the child. Basil also came. Gregory of 
Nazianzus was also present. Basil saw that the child was dying; but he said that he 
could be helped if he were baptized (in the faith of the Catholics). With this he went 
out again. But the emperor, who had sworn to promote Arianism and persecute the 
Catholics, remembered his oath and had the child baptized by the Arians. The child 
died. Thereupon Valens attended the church of Basil for a time, but soon fell away 
again to the Arians. This child of Valens is mentioned by the historians traldiov 
(Theodoret) and vijatov viiv tov Ovddevtog 
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(Socrates). This action of Basil is an eloquent proof that he was in favor of infant 
baptism. 

At that time, of course, there were also many who postponed their baptism. 
But were they children of Christian parents? No. At that time there were many from 
the Gentiles who attended the services of the Christians and took part in the 
teaching of Christian doctrine, but they could not yet decide to formally convert to 
Christianity and be received through baptism. Some of them also had children. They 
also wanted to teach them the Christian doctrine. But as they had not yet been 
baptized themselves, so they hesitated to baptize their children. There is no proof 
that baptized Christians wantonly left their children unbaptized. There may have 
been some who were a little foolish, just as there are in our day. 

Hy. Muller. 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued.) 


The next term for sin that we will now look at in more detail is XX (XXX, XXX, 
etc.). This term is also 
according to its basic meaning about a deviation and aberration. Etymologically, the 
word goes back to a similar idea as XXX, which we have already discussed. As a 
verbum it occurs only twice in the Old Testament. In contrast, derivative nouns are 
fairly common. A closer examination of the material before us justifies the statement 
that by this term is denoted a degree of sinfulness on the whole higher than by XXX. 
All false, dishonest, crooked conduct in trade and commerce, word and deed, an 
insolent disregard of all demands of right and equity, a deliberate, malicious, 
sometimes insolent and reckless disregard of all justice and probity, whereby the 
claims of others are trampled under foot, the helpless and miserable are raped, etc. 
- all this lies in our word. Very frequently, therefore, XXX appears as the antithesis 
of XXX, to be straight, and XXX, to be just. Thus Prov. 29:27: An abomination to the 
XXXXX, to the righteous, is the XX XXX, "the rascally man" (Delitzsch), and an 
abomination to the ungodly is XXX XXX, "he who is straight," that is, the upright. So 
while the XXX XXX is contrasted with the righteous, he is put together with the 
"ungodly," XXX. Ps. 107, 42: "The upright (XXXX) shall see and rejoice, XXX XXXX 
XXXXX, 
and all wickedness shuts its mouth." Ps. 125, 3 it says God will 
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"let not the scepter of wickedness rest for ever upon the inheritance of Israel, lest 
the righteous (XXXXXX) stretch forth their hands after iniquity" (XXXXX) Ps. 92:16 
says of Yahweh that he is XXX, "straightforward," XX XXXXX XXX, "and no wrong 
in him." At 

is appropriately followed by the parallel passage from the Song of Moses, Deut. 32, 
4: "A God of faithfulness (XXXXX) and without injustice (XX XXX), just and honest 
is he" (XXX XXXX XXXX). There is nothing wrong or false in God and His ways. 
That is why he is also a God of faithfulness, on whom one can absolutely rely. Verses 
1-5 in the third chapter of Zephaniah are also instructive. Here the prophet first of all 
punishes, in the strongest terms, the sacrilegious doings of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. The city is "rebellious," he says, "defiled, violent," spurning discipline and 
obedience, turning her back on her God. "Her princes are roaring lions, her judges 
evening wolves, . . . her prophets boasters," and faithless babblers, who pass off 
their own thoughts for divine revelation; "her priests profane that which is holy, and 
do violence to the law." Then, in glaring contrast to this, occurs (v. 5) the conduct of 
Yahweh, who, notwithstanding the apostasy of his full, does his justice to him every 
morning, namely, by always "taking account of the relation existing between him and 
his people," and exercising his love and faithfulness. "Yahweh is righteous (XXXX) 
in their midst" (city of Jerusalem) "and does no wrong” XXXX XXXX XXX). The sinful 
and ungodly behavior of the apostate people described above could thus be briefly 
described in a summary expression as XXXX. God, on the other hand, is When it is 
then further said at the conclusion of the fifth verse, "But he that is unrighteous or 
impious, knoweth no shame," we see that under certain circumstances our term 
denotes a religious-moral perversity connected with impudent shamelessness and 
audacity. That is hardened against exhortations and threats, insensible and 
unfeeling to higher impressions. Love and gratitude to God are extinguished in his 
heart. Evil and wrong is his element, in which he moves without timidity or shame. 
Another passage which puts our notion in a clear light is Isa. 26:10, Here it is said, 
"If the wicked be pardoned, he learneth not righteousness; in the land of rectitude 
(XXXXX) he dealeth wickedly," he transgresseth (XXX). Note the contrast here. 
XXXXX, of the stem XXX to be straightforward, whence XXX as a preposition, 
straight opposite, also XXX, which is straight before one. Hence, for example, it is 
said of the righteous man, XXXX, XXX "who walks in the straight way," "walks 
straight before him" (Isa. 57:2). A land of XXXXX therefore means a land where 
everything is "bad" and right, upright and honest (a land of rectitude - Cheyne). The 
contrast to this 
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forms that by which therefore all that is perverse, unjust, insincere, etc., is signified. 
It is therefore natural that fraud and dishonesty are often used in commercial 
transactions. Thus, for example, Deut. 25:16, where the warning against two weights 
and matzos (a large one for buying and a small one for selling) is justified by the 
subsequent addition, "for an abomination is Yahweh to every one that doeth." Ezek. 
28:18, the dishonest practices and methods of trade of the rich and opulent 
commercial city of Tyre are expressly set forth as the cause of God's punitive justice. 
"Because of the multitude of your transgressions by your dishonest trading ent. 
you consecrated sanctuaries. Then | caused fire to come forth from the midst of thee, 
and it consumed thee." Further, our word, not denying the fundamental term here 
also, stands as a designation for perverting the law in judicial proceedings. Ezech. 
18, 8: ... (who) keeps his hand from iniquity (XXX), and exercises judgment of truth 
between the one and the other." A judge who, in the investigation and decision of 
disputes, lets himself be determined by any other considerations and motives than 
to get to the bottom of the truth and to judge accordingly, commits XX, sacrilege, 
perversity. Ps. 58, 2: "Do ye judge the children of men in uprightness (XXXXX)? No, 
rather do ye practice perverseness (XXXX, from XXXX = XXXX) in the heart." Applied 
to human speech, our word frequently appears in connection with such expressions 
as XXX, "lie," XXX, "deceit," "lie," XXXX, "deceit," "cunning," "falsehood," XXX 
denotes in such connections a departure from, or a deliberate twisting and perverting 
of the truth. Isa. 59, 3: "Their lips speak lies, and their tongues murmur When Job's 
friends, in defiance of all evident facts of experience, insist on their doctrine of 
retribution, and assert ad maiorem Dei gloriam that all suffering and calamity are in 
all cases the adequate punishment for sin previously committed, Job reproaches 
them, "For God ye will speak XXX, and for him XXXX?" That is, "Ye will insincerely 
shut your eyes against present facts, or twist and misinterpret them, only to save, as 
ye think, the divine proceedings against the children of men? - You want to put God's 
moral government of the world at all costs into the straitjacket of exact retribution, 
which you have manufactured in your shortsightedness. In this you are not honest 
and sincere stewards of God. Rather, you talk 'perversity' and ‘deceit,’ and God, 
whose honor you think you are saving, whom you think you are doing a glorious 
service, will one day expose your partisan advocacy, conducted at the expense of 
truth, and call you to account." Even a theodicy or 
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Apologetics is an abomination to God when it involves suppressing or circumventing 
uncomfortable difficulties, that is, proceeding against better knowledge and 
conscience. Job, on the other hand, conscious of his innocence, had spoken the 
bold word: XXXX XXXXX XXX, "is perverseness 
On my tongue?" (6:30.) However, according to the context, this expression does not 
refer primarily to the language Job uses in the dispute with the three friends, but to 
his spiritual and moral discernment; for the second half of the verse says, "Shall not 
my palate perceive transgressions?" As the tongue and palate examine the taste of 
food, so, says Job, he examines the afflictions which have become his daily food, 
with a view to ascertaining whether he has brought them on himself by his sin. The 
latter he firmly rejects. "Is my judgment so crooked and wrong, that | should make 
black white, and sour sweet, only to justify myself, and murmur against God, as ye 
think?" In that case he would be guilty of XXX. But of this he is free. This, however, 
is what the friends plainly enough reproach him with in the further course of the 
controversy. Chap. 15, 15. 16: "Heaven is not pure in his (God's) sight. How much 
less ... the man who XXX drinks like water!" Though this is put forth as a general 
truth, yet the point of it is especially directed against Job, to whom, therefore, 
according to the statement of the friends, "iniquity," "perversity," had become as 
necessary and indispensable as eating and drinking. But on the other hand it was a 
sign of presumption to want to reproach God with XXXX. Says the youthful Elihu, 
ch. 36:23: "Who hath charged him (God) his way, and who might say unto him, Thou 
doest XXX?" As the Eternal and Absolute, God is not responsible to anyone for what 
He does. As no man has prescribed his way to God, so, therefore, no man may 
presume to reprove and find fault with anything in God's doings. There can be no 
perversities and anomalies in the divine government, even though the blind man 
may at times be able to see nothing but confusion and inconsistency. God does no 
such and similar passages make the meaning of our word plain. 

Further, after the foregoing exposition, it now also appears quite natural that 
not infrequently as an antithesis to XXXX, "right," XXXX, "perfect," XXX, 
"faithfulness," occurs. Isa. 61:8, "| am Yahweh, who loveth XXXX, and hateth 
robbery with XXXX." Ezech. 28, 15: "XXXX (blameless, perfect, integrity) thou wast, 
. . until XXXX was invented in thee" (said of the king of Tyre). Mal. 2:6: "Law of truth 
(XXX XXXX) was in his (Levi's) mouth, and XXXX was not found on his lips." Here 
the prophet chastises, pointing out 
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on Levi and his administration of the priesthood the priests of his day, who, to the 
great offence of the people, worshipped the law for sinful, selfish purposes. All their 
conduct, especially their false teaching, was Not teaching, but perversion came from 
their lips. 

Finally, let us refer to some passages, according to which our term denotes 
the most ruthless selfishness, violence, cruelty, etc. To the Chaldean world power, 
which, in order to extend and strengthen its dominion, resorted to the most 
reprehensible means, "murder, bloodshed, deportation, and violence of every kind," 
the prophet Habakkuk exclaims (chap. 2:12): "Woe to him who builds cities with 
blood and castles with iniquity, perversity. In a very similar way the prophet Micah 
describes the sacrilegious doings of the princes and rulers of the people of his time. 
After describing the insatiable greed and inhuman cruelty and injustice of the leaders 
of the people, who flayed the skin from the people and the flesh from the bones, he 
continues (v. 9. 10): "Hear, ye heads of the house of Jacob, and princes of the house 
of Israel, who abhor justice, and bend the straight, in that ye build Zion with blood, 
and Jerusalem with iniquity 

(To be continued.) 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. Ofter Catalog and Directory of Confirmation Notes. This catalog has just about 
everything you could want in books, bills, etc. around Easter in a German or English Lutheran 
congregation. 

2. lowa District Synodal Report with Doctrinal Proceedings on the Topic: "The Migration 
of Israel to the Land of Promise." (15 Cts.) 

3. "Statistical Yearbook of the Synod of Missouri, Ohio and Other States for the Year 
1910." (40 Cts.) 


Grains of Gold. Sermons by D. C. F. W. Walther. Well-finished jubilee edition with 
D. Walther's portrait. Published by Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau. Price: 30 
Cts; 10 copies: $2.50. 

These ten sermons by Walther are excellently suited for mass distribution in our 
congregations. The "Reichsbote" writes of them: "These sermons deserve the name of grains of 
gold, which are drawn from the treasury of the Word of God; simple, clear language, but deep, 
biblical content distinguish them. And the "Hannoversche Sonntagsblatt" says: "In these sermons 
lives a fiery spirit, kindled from the fire of JEsu's love, and a zealous, doctrinal spirit, struggling 
for the truth. May many be inflamed and instructed by them, especially preachers of the gospel. 
e F.B. 


Friedrich Mergner. A Portrait of his Life. With a foreword by August 
Sperl. Published by A. Deichert, Leipzig. Price: M. 3; hardback: M. 3.60. 
Mergner is the composer of 136 melodies to Paul Gerhardt's songs, which have not yet 
found the recognition they deserve according to the judgement of 
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of experts richly deserve. The present portrait of Mergner's life, presented by his daughter, paints 
Mergner in plain colors as an earnest, conscientious, humble Christian and pastor, patient and 
mature under the cross. F. B. 


[The AUGUSTANA SYNOD. A Brief Review of its History 1860-1910. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, St. Francis. 

MINNESKRIFT Med Anledning Af Augustana Synodens Femtivariga Tillvaro. Historisk 
ofversikt af hvad som utrattats under aren 1860-1910. Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 

Last year, as "Lehre und Wehre" reported at the time, the Augustan Synod celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary in a glorious manner. The above two richly illustrated books are the 
corresponding anniversary publications, of which the Swedish edition is the more detailed. 
Those who wish to acquaint themselves with the history of the Augustana Synod will find here 
what they seek. For forty years the Augustan Synod has been a member of the General Council, 
and that it also shares the indifferentist doctrinal position of that body is expressed in the English 
volume, among other things, thus: "To an impartial observer it is evident, that under the 
Providence of God, this Union" (with bem @©eneraltongil) "has been of inestimable 
value to our Synod. We escaped the bitter experience of our Norwegian brethren, who 
affiliated with the German Missouri Synod, and found themselves entangled soon, not 
only in the Pre- destinarian Error, but also in the heartless dogmatic orthodoxism and 
objectivism of that Synod, and in the self-satisfied exclusivism of that body, which, to 
most of our Norwegian brethren at last became unbearable, and compelled them to 
withdraw and form an organization of their own." "During these forty years we have 
had no doctrinal controversy, which in itself is ample proof of how well the foundation 


was laid by the fathers of the Council" But the General Synodists and Uniates argue in the 
same way. Ecclesiastical peace is certainly a noble good, but not if it has its foundation in 
indifferentism. Paul writes in 1 Cor. 11:19: "For there must be divisions among you, that they 
which find righteousness may be made manifest among you." The lack of doctrinal warfare is 
therefore per se neither a nota of Lutheran orthodoxy nor a sign of true spiritual flourishing. F. 
B. 


THE EISENACH GOSPEL SELECTIONS. Made Ready for Pulpit Work by R. C. H. 


Lenski. Vol. I and IL Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. Price: P3.75. 

The present work offers sermon studies on the "new evangelical pericopes of the Eisenach 
Conference", i. exegetical explanations of the texts with the usual homiletical accessories: 
introductions to the various text cycles, homiletical suggestions and usually very short 
dispositions. The first volume covers on 664 pages the pericopes from the first Sunday in Advent 
to Trinity Sunday, the second on 451 pages the pericopes of the feastless half of the church 
year. The Ohioan special doctrines of election by grace and conversion are, so far as we have 
looked in the two volumes, neither treated clearly nor thoroughly, but only hinted at obiter, 
although numerous opportunities were afforded the author to deal with these questions at length. 
We have also missed the Ohioans' previous clear ways of speaking, such as the following: "Ina 
certain sense, conversion and blessedness are also dependent on man, and not on God alone." 
"If therefore the conversion of men depended in no sense on any other thing than grace, and 
likewise . . on the means of grace, all would be converted and blessed." "Create ye salvation 
with fear and trembling,’ exhorts the apostle, Phil. 2:12. It cannot be more strongly expressed, 
that the blessedness of man is not in every respect dependent on God alone." "We think it 
unchristian and heathenish to say that the real attainment of the blessedness perfectly prepared 
and earnestly determined by God for all men is in no respect dependent on man's conduct 
toward God's grace, but in every respect on God alone. A pastor who preaches and ministers 
according to such ungodly doctrine is a wolf. 
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and devil's apostle, who, as much as there is in him, can only lead the souls commanded to him 
to safety and eternal ruin." "On what, then, does conversion and blessedness depend? Evidently 
not in all respects on God and his grace alone; for if it depended in all respects on God and his 
grace alone whether a man would be converted and blessed, then all men would be converted 
and blessed." "Conversion and blessedness depend with on the conduct of man." But though in 
Lenski's book these clear, unmistakable sayings recede, yet the Ohioan error has not thereby 
disappeared from the same. Volume I, p. 285, for example, we read: "There is always some 
resistance, the natural resistance of our sinful being, but the power of the Word 
overcomes this. Why it does not overcome every resistance we shall see later, also in 
the following text." P. 303: "Christ and the Gospel always offer the power which 
enables the sinner to come, and the natural, or rather normal, result should be that, 
moved by this power, he comes. Where this result does not follow there is one 
explanation: the will has begun to resist wickedly and wilfully, and so does not come." 
©. 464: "He (Judas) resisted all the grace, so that grace could not restrain him, only 
almighty power; and this power is not used to convert and save," etc. Similar things are 
said in various other places. The underlying thought is this: God does not take away willful 
resistance to the grace of conversion. Man must refrain from it himself, but God gives him the 
strength to do so even before he is converted. If the still unconverted man then refrains from 
wilful resistance, God converts him; if he does not refrain from it, God cannot convert him. The 
key to the mystery, therefore, why "of two men one is converted and saved, while the other is 
lost, lies in the different degrees of guilt of men, i. e., in the different kinds of reluctance, which 
are less in those who are converted and saved, and greater in those who are lost. But in this 
respect compare the Formula of Concord, Sol. Decl, art. 11, § 57-60. f. b. 


THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. An Introduction to its Study and an 
Exposition of its Contents. By Prof. M. Loy, D. D. Lutheran Book Concern, 
Columbus O. Price: §2.00. 

A very extensive book, which on 400 pages introduces the Augustana and then on 547 
pages the explanation of the 28 articles themselves. Although we have by no means read 
everything, we have come across many repetitions and did not get the impression that the great 
breadth was also connected with corresponding depth and thoroughness. Less could have been 
more! Especially for our time, "Multiplication of Words" is evil. The theological position of the 
present book is, of course, the Ohioan one, although in going over its 947 pages we have not 
found a single passage in which D. Loy has expressed the "Ohioan" synergism so massively as 
in his well-known words in the Lutheran Standard. 

From the year 1891: "According to the revealed order of salvation the actual final result 
of the means of grace depends not on the sufficiency and efficacy of the means 
themselves, but also upon the conduct of man in regard to the necessary condition of 
passiveness and submissiveness under the Gospel call". Page 528: "The means of grace 
are effectual for all, and only where and when the creature obstinately resists the way 
of God, presuming to choose his own way, is the will of God thwarted and the effect 
not produced." Further, Opage 528: "God gives all the power necessary to overcome 
the natural hostility [p. 438, however, it is said of the nature of every natural man, "this nature 
that is reproved of sin STUBBORNLY RESISTS the proof which convicts it and condemns 
it] of our sinful souls to the gift of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, but will not coerce 
it to the acceptance of the grace offered in Christ. God is good to all, and offers 
salvation to all in the means of grace where and when He pleases, but never bends His 


will to the proud and presumptuous will of His impenitent creatures," etc. (cf. 563.) 


These and similar statements are of course understood by D. Loy by analogy with the Ohio 
dactrina af Gad's aivina nawer ta ac vet tineanveartad nennie ta refrain fram wilful annacitian 
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The powerlessness and incapacity of man in spiritual matters to accept the grace offered is 
already taken away by the general profession, without such a man then also already being 
converted and believing. By the way, as to the last passage of Loy's book, our Confession does 
not say that God offers blessedness in the means of grace where and when it pleases him, but: 


through the gospel God gives the Holy Spirit, "who worketh faith where and when he will (ubi et 


quando visum est Deo) in them that hear the gospel." We can understand it when Ohioans 
(according to whom conversion infallibly takes place as soon as the still unconverted person 
refrains from wilful reluctance, which, by virtue of the grace already bestowed upon him, he can 
refrain from doing at any time, wherever and whenever he wishes, and just when he is 
exercising it) go around the clear sense of the above words of our Confession in a wide arc, 


and treat the same as a dangerous noli me tangere. Of the election of grace Loh writes on 
page 526: "The simplest way out of the difficulty is the rational assumption that God 
elects the persons whom He will save and accordingly saves them by His almighty 
power, or that He elects those who by their virtue show themselves worthy of election. 
The one scheme of thought is Calvinism, the other is Pela- gianism. No doubt one is 
as wise as the other, for both are the products of the wisdom of this world, which is 
foolishness with God. We gain, nothing, we lose much, by such philosophical 
speculations about righteousness and salvation. Let us humbly submit to the grace of 
God, which leads us to see our own unworthiness and our utter helplessness, but opens 
our eyes to behold the wonders of divine grace which saves us. This is the way of our 
Confession. We do not understand it all, but we do by the power of the Holy Spirit 
believe that we have salvation in Christ through faith in His name. That is enough for 
our comfort and for our worship." What D. Loy says here about the election of grace (and 
the above is all we have found about it in his book), makes almost the impression as if he were 
unaware of the Ohio doctrine, according to which the better conduct is the explanatory reason 
why some, in whom this conduct is found, are elected and others, in whom this conduct is 
absent, are not. On page 525 we read: "In our times the simple faith of Christians has been 
tried by the suggestion of men who profess adherence to our Scriptural Confession, 
that the Calvinistic departure from the Church of the Reformation was substantially 
right." If Loy has Missouri in mind here, it is a statement that does him no credit in several 
respects. In Bon of General Justification we read page 522: "The Redeemer's work was 
finished with its terrible end upon the cross, and was approved and accepted and 
confirmed by His glorious resurrection and ascension. This finished work was 
announced to the world in the Gospel, and a universal amnesty was thus declared for 
reception by faith." Compare with this the statements of the Ohio "Church Newspaper," 
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1. America. 


As to the external condition of our Synod in 1910, we take the following 
figures from the "Statistical Year Book" just published in print. The General Synod 
now consists of 21 districts, in that a new district has again been formed out of the 
Minnesota and Dakota District, the North Dakota and Montana District. The number 
of pastors in office is 1974, to which, however, are added a number of professors, 
some of whom also serve congregations, or are assistant preachers, as well as 
pastors who are sick, emeritus, and otherwise out of office. 
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The total number of pastors and professors listed in the synodal calendar is 2213. 
1519 congregations are members of the Synod; 1217 congregations have not yet 
joined the Synod; total: 2736. In addition, 1031 preaching points (preaching stations 
where congregational organization has not yet taken place) are served by pastors 
and itinerant preachers. These congregations and preaching places are located in 
43 states of the Union and the District of Columbia, in 5 provinces of Canada, in 
England (London), and in two countries of South America, Argentina and Brazil.The 
total of parochial reports shows 878,654 souls, 529,287 communicants or persons 
entitled to communion, and 123,637 voters. 2130 weekly schools were attended by 
93,890 and the Sunday schools by 53,343 children. The number of teachers is 1026, 
of female teachers 218 (the Sunday schools are not included here), and in addition 
1116 pastors hold school. Baptized were 33,699, confirmed 22,836, communed 
969,876, copulated 10,494 couples, and buried 12,012 persons. In all but three 
headings there is an increase over the previous year: pastors: 64, synodical 
congregations: 65, non-synodical congregations: 10, preaching places: 88, souls: 
11,392, communicants: 8157, voters: 2214, schools: 7, school-keeping pastors: 7, 
teachers: 17, baptized: 466, communicants: 41,458, copulations: 500, burials: 666. 
A minus in numbers is found among teachers (4), school children (1134), and 
confirmed (268). In the 21 districts of the Synod there were about (two districts did 
not report, hence no firm figure) 550 pastors, teachers, and students serving the 
Inner Mission at 1263 mission stations. In the Deaf and Dumb Mission there were 6 
missionaries and one pastor part-time. This mission numbered 8 organized 
congregations and 25 preaching stations and published its own paper, The Deaf 
Lutheran. The 

Estonian and Latvian Mission has 4 missionaries and 50 mission stations, Polish 
Mission has 2 missionaries and 5 stations, Lithuanian Mission has 3 missionaries 
and 7 stations. The Emigrant Mission now has 4 stations: New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Galveston. There were 3340 guests at the Pilgrims' House in New 
York. 439 emigrants and visiting passengers were received at the various docks. 
760% ship's tickets were issued. 144 emigrants were shown to have work and 
earnings. At Baltimore, 174 persons were received at the docks. 1046 persons were 
directed to our churches, and in Philadelphia 633. The Emigrant Mission at 
Galveston did not begin its work until November. In the Jewish Mission 2 persons 
were in baptismal classes, 78 children attended Saturday and Sunday school, and 
37 children attended an afternoon school. 550 visits were made to Jewish families. 
The Indian Mission had 2 wards with 59 communicants. Baptized were 25 children 
and 1 adult, confirmed 11 children and 6 adults. The boarding school was attended 
by 59 children. The Heathen Mission in the East Indies has 5 stations with 10 
missionaries, 347 native Christians and 960 children in 24 schools. The Negro 
Mission (operated by the Synodical Conference) numbered 31 congregations and 
preaching stations with 2171 baptized souls, 851 communicants, 233 voters, 1478 
children in the weekly schools and 1157 in the Sunday schools. 74 persons were 
baptized, 64 confirmed. In the Mission 
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37 persons were employed. The college at Greensboro, N. C., had 105, that at New 
Orleans (now only a preparatory institution) 27 pupils. At the 10 teaching colleges 
of the General Synod, and at the 4 district colleges, there were 1796 students and 
pupils, taught by 76 professors and 15 assistant teachers. The frequency at the 4 
colleges amounted to 494 pupils. 24 charitable institutions (9 orphanages, 7 
hospices, 5 old people's homes, 1 deaf and dumb institution, 1 institution for the 
epileptic and feeble-minded, and 1 sanitarium) are in the Synod's district, and 13 
Children's Friend Societies are doing their work of love to abandoned, homeless 
children; to which must be added a children's home serving one of these Children's 
Friend Missions. 83 churches and 22 schools were dedicated during the year. In the 
Synod Publishing House (Concordia Publishing House) the average number of 
employees was 91. The Synod publishes 14 periodicals. In bequests were received: 
for various missions $4700.00, for teaching institutions and students §5000.00, and 
for charities $16,106.50. The various treasuries of the Synod received the following 
sums: the Synodical treasury §39,614.10, the Institutional Building treasury 
§86,620.60, the Church Building Funds §32,709.75, the Widows' and Orphans' 
Funds $34,586.80, the Fund for Afflicted Congregations §518.43, the Fund for the 
European Free Churches §5129.44, the Funds for Poor Students §44,126.92, the 
College Budget Funds $7983.63, the Benevolent Institution Funds $115,688.04, the 
Internal Mission Funds §158,220.80, the City Mission Funds $9093.45, the Brazil 
Mission Funds §11,400.43, Australia and New Zealand Mission Funds §915.65, 
Heathen Mission Funds $21,112.71, for negro mission $29,320.17, for Indian 
mission $5475.21, for Jewish mission $1857.13, for deaf mission $8781.54, for 
Estonian, Latvian, Polish and Lithuanian mission $4007.18, for emigrant mission 
§1489.76; total: $618,671.74. Missionary parties received §99,198.52. The 
necrology shows 18 names of pastors and 11 of teachers. R. 

Of the "Union" Churches in Pennsylvania, the Lutheran of February 2 
writes: "The origin of these churches is not connected with the Union in Prussia in 
1817, the oldest of them having originated about 75 years earlier. "The Hill Church, 
near Annville, was organized in 1733, and the compact between the two congregations 
was drawn up and signed in 1742. The Swatara Church bears the same date. Muddy 
Creek, in Lancaster county, was organized and built 1733. Alsace, near Beading, about 
1737/38, then Lutheran for a while and made union again 1790/95; Schwartzwald, 
about 1737/38; Belleman's, between 1735 and '45; St. Paul's, Amityville, 1753; 
St.John's, Hamburg, 1775/90; St. Michael's, 1769; Zion, near Windsor Castle, 1760/61; 
Zion, Strausstown, 1740/45; New Bethel, Albany township, 1750/60; Friedens, 
Wesnersville, 1770; Dunkel's Church, 1790; St.John's, Kutztown, about 1790; Sand 
Hill, near Hummelstown, about 1755; Walmer's, East Hanover, Lebanon county, 
before 1800; and from 15 to 25 churches in Northumberland, Snyder, Union, and 
Center counties, all before 1800." Nor, he said, were they Union churches proper. 
Communally they had not the worship, but only the property. But he says there are 
quite a few exceptions to this (about six congregations), where a Lutheran pastor is 
called by both parties one time and a Reformed pastor the next. The Lutheran 
continues: "But it may be 
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well also to state that there are three or four, and possibly even five different kinds of 
‘common’ churches. There is one of which we know, and there may be others, in which 
the Lutherans own one tract and the Reformed another, the church being built upon the 
one and the school house upon the other, both owned and controlled jointly. We know 
of a number of other instances reported as Union churches where the one denomination 
owns the property and the other worships in the church on alternate Sundays, without 
any further rent than the payment of one-half of current expenses and needed repairs. In 
a large number of instances Lutherans and Reformed are joint owners of the property 
which is managed by trustees elected by the two congregations. In other instances the 
Lutheran church council and the Reformed consistory jointly form a board for the 
managing of the property. In many of these latter cases the pastors are not even named 
among the officers. The so-called independent churches, at least many of them, without 
saying anything about doctrine, or the faith, hold joint elections for officers and pastors, 
manage their affairs very much as if the two congregations were one. But it is a matter 
of sincere satisfaction to know that the number of churches of this latter kind is not 
large. Some even of those who have theoretically adopted this position practically 
ignore it. Being a matter of many years’ growth, it will require time to outgrow it." It is 
obvious, however, that even in the best of cases, such "communal" churches will not 
be able to get along without all kinds of unionism. F.B. 

Verbal Inspiration. The Lateran (p. 34) shares the following excellent 
passage from a speech delivered by Phillips Brooks to theological students in 1886: 
"The theory now so popular that the words of Scripture are not inspired has been 
invented to account for the supposed errors in the Bible. If you come to anything that 
does not agree with your ideas, you fall to this theory to the dishonor of God's Word. 
Now, if the words may be disbelieved, you see how readily you can carry the idea a step 
further and disbelieve sentences or passages or whole sections. ... It is a marvelous fact 
that those very passages that men are most apt to believe uninspired are the ones which 
have received the sanction of Jesus Christ Himself in the New Testament. He makes 
reference to Lot's wife, who was turned to a pillar of salt, to the destruction from heaven 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, to Jonah and the whale. It is nonsense to say: 'I believe Christ, 
but not those things.’ No man with a thimbleful of brains will do it." This testimony also 
does the Lutheran credit. But do also share D. Haas and D. Jacobs share this 
position? F. B. 

Concerning the doctrinal position of the General Synod, the Lutheran 
Observer of January 13 writes: "The General Synod is as staunchly a Lutheran body as 
any in America. Its theology is not that of Trent or Geneva, but of Augsburg. It holds, 
rejoices in, and promulgates the distinctively Lutheran conception of the Gospel. But in 
recognizing the points in which it thus differs from other evangelical Protestant 
Churches, it does not forget the truths which it holds in common with them. Neither is 
it unmindful of the fact that these common truths are the great, essential, saving ones of 
the Gospel. Where it differs from other churches in the theological interpretation and 
coordination of some of these truths, it greatly prefers its own. But it perceives that the 
particularistic teach- 
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ings that have led to various denominational organizations among evangelical 
Christians - the mode of baptism, church polity, the reprobation of instrumental music 
and all compositions but the psalms in the church's singing, speculative views on 
predestination, interpretations of the sacramental mysteries - do not exclude from the 
Ecumenical Church or represent the saving, essential doctrines of the Gospel. Thus 
holding that the agreements between evangelical Christians are vastly more in volume 
and significance than their differences, the General Synod has always been ready to 
cooperate with them for the furtherance of the kingdom of God among men. In 
defending the action of the General Council at Pittsburg, in 1868, in its refusal to 
endorse the position that all church fellowship with such as are not Lutheran is to be 
condemned, Dr. Krauth, after admitting that there might be even in the Roman Church 
men situated like Luther, when the Reformation began, continued: 'If, then, in that 
corrupt church this is true, can we not find in the churches which have fought with us 
against the common enemy - for Protestantism over against Rome, for the sufficiency 
of Scripture over against its insufficiency, for justification by faith over against 
justification by works - can we not find those whom we can invite into our pulpits? 
We must make a difference between those who differ with us on the essential 
Christianity, and those who agree with us on those precious truths which rise above all 
distinctions.’ Though a few years later, in defending the Galesburg Rule, Dr. Krauth 
ignored this distinction which he so carefully pointed out, he did not and could not 
obliterate it. The ablest plea that has been made for an exclusive Lutheranism came 
from his pen, but it did not convince the General Synod any more than it did some of 
his strongest contemporaries in the General Council. Dr. Krotel wrote to him in 1877: 
'The logical and inevitable conclusion of your argument would be such an 
exclusiveness as was not even always seen in Luther's day, and such as would render 
anything like an approximation to a better understanding with others an impossibility. 
It has always been clear to my mind that there must be a difference in the attitude we 
assume to the Romanists and Greeks - and to the "Evangelical Denominations. If we 
refuse any and every kind of recognition to every one that refuses to hold, every point 
that we consider Scriptural, or that holds any point that we consider unscriptural, where 
are the divisions to end? Is not this the very disease from which our German Orthodox 
Lutherans are suffering? Do they not, here and in Germany, unchurch each other 
simply because they differ on some points on which they insist as a part of God's truth? 
If they go on in this way, how numerous are the divisions of Lutheranism likely to be?' 
The fact is, the differences that separate evangelical Christians do not pertain to those 
primary facts and truths of the Gospel which make it 'glad tidings' and the power of 
God unto salvation, but arise in connection with theologizing, which represents the 
action of finite, fallible minds working with infinite truths, values, and relations, 
seeking to define and classify them and draw out their remoter inferences - a human 
statement of divine things. Differences here always have been and always will be. It is 
a capital mistake to regard our human, fallible theological constructions as 
synonymous and coterminous with the Gospel itself, and to allow our differences in 
the former to destroy our fellowship. 
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in the latter. However much we may prefer our own theology and believe it to be a truer 
interpretation of the aggregate truths of the Gospel than any other, we are not justified 
in so emphasizing our disagreements with other evangelical Christians as practically to 
negate our vastly greater agreements." While the Lutheran Confession demands as 
necessary to church unity agreement, not in ceremonies, but in all articles of doctrine, according 
to the Observer, the General Synod adheres to its old unionism. F.B. 

Evangelical missions around the world. According to the latest statistical missionary 
atlas of the World Missionary Conference, there are 338 sending missionary societies with 450 
aid societies. The total amount raised by them is 101,424,500 marks a year, of which America 
and Canada account for about 40 million marks, Great Britain and Ireland for somewhat more, 
and mainland Europe for 13,337,040 marks. 5522 ordained missionaries, 641 physicians, 341 
women physicians, 2503 laymen, 5406 missionary women, 4988 unmarried missionary women, 
a total of 19,280 white missionary workers, 5045 ordained natives among 98,388 native helpers, 
3478 headquarters, 3,006,373 baptized, that is, a following of about 5,291,800 and 28,901 
elementary schools with 1,165,212 pupils. 

About the advance "nd the preference of the Catholics in the United States a German- 
American writes in the "Reichsboten" among other things: "The advance of Catholicism in the 
United States is a fact which can no longer be shaken. The American Catholics boast of it as 
openly as insightful Protestants cannot deny it. With the rise of the influence of the Catholic 
Church naturally goes hand in hand a pushing back of Protestantism. It has already come to 
such a pass in the United States that in public life, although a national church does not exist, but 
state and church are strictly separated from each other, and all denominations are consequently 
entirely equal, the Catholic clergy are almost everywhere given precedence on official occasions. 
Thus the opening and closing prayers at the national conventions of the two great parties of the 
country in the summer of 1908, at the Republican convention in Chicago and at that of the 
Democrats in Denver, were said by Catholic priests, although without question the majority of 
the delegates in both cases were Protestants. The American Federal Government, too, though 
in it the Catholic element is by no means predominant, and most of the State Governments are 
decidedly inclined to give precedence to the Catholic clergy on solemn occasions, such as the 
dedication of public buildings, monument unveilings, and conventions. Protestant clergy are at 
most entrusted with the closing prayers or, at congresses lasting several days, with the opening 
prayers on the second and subsequent days. In this respect the clergymen of the various 
Protestant denominations are also treated on an equal footing with the Jewish rabbis, which is 
undoubtedly the most serious slight inflicted upon Protestantism by the leading statesmen and 
politicians in the United States. The manifest favoritism of the Catholic Church on the part of the 
Federal Government is of symptomatic importance. Unquestionably, it has done much to 
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to pave the way for Catholic propaganda. Certainly it cannot be without influence on the 
Protestant masses when the most respected Protestants in the country put their own religious 
community in the rear to pay their respects to Rome. It is now in the American popular character 
to be dazzled by everything that appears with pomp and pageantry. We know how American 
heiresses pursue marriages with European aristocrats, and how they and their families then 
bask in the splendor of titles often dearly purchased. The ancient historical glamour of the 
papacy exerts a similar effect on the backwoods harmless mind of the average American. Even 
the federal government has apparently not been able to escape such impressions. Otherwise it 
would not tolerate, in defiance of many protests from the Protestant side, the permanent 
presence in Washington of an apostolic legate who behaves like no more than an ambassador 
of a foreign great power and claims control over the entire Catholicism of the country. Thus to- 
day, from its grave, the vanished temporal power of the Papacy still lingers on. Besides this, it 
is probably religious indifferentism and a misconceived, ill-mannered tolerance that lead the 
leading, Protestant circles to such coddling of Catholicism." 
(A. G.) 


I. Abroad. 


That the General Lutheran Conference, even in its original statutes, did not exclude the 
Vereinslutherans in Prussia from the Narrower Conference, which was entrusted with the 
direction of the whole, is shown by D. Walther von Rostock in the "A. E. L. K.". He writes: "On 
April 7, 1869, nine months after the first session of the General Conference at Hanover, the 
Narrower Conference assembled at Brunswick. Twenty-nine members were present. It was 
unanimously decided with regard to the 'Lutheran brethren in the Prussian Landeskirche’: "It is 
recognized as permissible to include someone from them in the further committee. This "further 
committee," however, which consisted of five persons in addition to the "managing committee," 
was essentially the same body that had previously been called the "closer conference. The same 
meeting then proceeded according to this resolution. It was unanimously decided to invite to join 
this 'wider committee’ also the chairman of the Oberkollegium of the Breslau Free Church, v. 
Huschke, and the Superintendent Arndt in Wernigerode, who belonged to the Prussian Regional 
Church. Admittedly, these two did not accept the election that fell upon them. And as a result, in 
the future it was preferred to co-opt, as in the committee, so also in the committee, only such 
men who belonged to Lutheran regional churches. But the election of a Prussian Separate and 
a Prussian United Lutheran, both of whom were to have the same rights as all other members 
of the committee, proves conclusively that already the founders and first leaders of the General 
Conference had the intention and sought to carry it out, to see United Lutherans at the head of 
this whole "work of unification" as a third group in addition to the Lutherans from Lutheran 
national churches and from Uniate regions. The resolutions of the General Conference, which 
had exactly the same purpose 
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of September 17, 1907, are therefore not an apostasy from the spirit of the Fathers, as they 
have been called by their opponents, but the demand of these opponents to grant in the Closer 
Conference the same rights to the separated, but not to the Vereinslutheran, as they were 
entitled to the Lutherans from Lutheran national churches, is an abandonment of the original 
position. ... By studying the records of that Brunswick meeting of the Narrow Conference of April 
7, 1869, and the correspondence which followed, Referent becomes firmly convinced that none 
of the men then forming the "Committee" at the meeting of the Narrow Conference of September 
17, 1907, would have voted otherwise. September 1907 would have voted differently than the 
majority voted, as well as the further conviction that they all would not have abstained from 
voting, as Referent and others did, but would have solemnly protested against it, when on 
October 20, 1903, Church Councilor D. Resch presented the motion that the Free Church 
Lutherans should be vested with all rights, the Association Lutherans only with an advisory vote." 
Walther proves his assertion with a letter from HarleB, dated November 2, 1869, who was then 
chairman of the committee. In two respects, then, the "General Lutheran Conference" was from 
the beginning a unionistic association: 1. inasmuch as it was composed of Landeskirchen which 
were in themselves unionistic bodies, because they tolerated openly false teachers in their 
midst; 2. inasmuch as from the beginning it was willing to grant membership to the 
Vereinslutherans in the Prussian Union. F. B. 

Walther von Rostock and the Vereinslutherans. The "Freimund” writes: "In the "Mg. 
Ev.-Luth. K.-Ztg.', No. 41 d. I. (1910), Prof. Walther of Rostock states that the Prussian 
Vereinslutherans in the Union had ever belonged to the General Lutheran Conference, and that 
their readmission to it in 1907 (with seat and vote), which led to the foundation of the "Lutheran 
Federation," served to strengthen Lutheranism, which was fighting the Union. Of the fact that 
the very participation of these united association Lutherans (as full members) in the conference 
paralyzed the latter in the last century and made it incapable of countering unionism in any 
effective way, and that the conference has now again - God be lamented! - the Conference has 
again - God be lamented! - taken this wrong course, by contenting itself with the cultivation of 
personal Lutheranism, where it is a question of the existence or non-existence of the Lutheran 
Church in Germany, of this the Professor evidently has no idea. And how dangerous it is for a 
man of science to speak of things which do not belong to his science is proved (apart from other 
strangely superficial remarks in the same article) by one sentence: ‘If all Lutherans (in Prussia) 
had separated themselves at the introduction of the Union, then' - the Reformed Church in 
Prussia would have remained for itself, one should logically think; but no, listen and be 
astonished at what the Herr Professor writes: thus - 'the whole Prussian Lutheran Church would 
have been deprived of the Lutheran spirit!’ With such specious, groundless reasons a ‘Lutheran’ 
justifies the conduct of those who gave to the Emperor what is God's, and on their part 
abandoned the Lutheran Church in Prussia and sacrificed it to Caesareopapia. One must take 
pleasure in such Lutherans in Berlin; in such a way they promote the triumph of the Union, in 
that they justify the injustice of it. 
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help to cover up and make forgotten. But such opponents can only be welcome to the 'Lutheran 
Federation,’ who, without knowledge and will, so strikingly demonstrate its necessity." But even 
the "Lutheran Federation" is by no means really free of unionism, and how long will it be before 
it has reached the point where the General Lutheran Conference now finds itself? Many of its 
members already belong to this conference! F. B. 

With reference to the "Old Faith" the "Theologischen Blatter" write: "Tempora mutantur! 
In former times, the "Old Faith" took a sharp stand against the efforts of the Berlin Uniate High 
Church Council and the Uniate German Church Committee, which, through their diaspora 
activity, are trying to catch the Lutherans abroad in the Union networks. Nowadays the "Old 
Faith" has not only ceased to protest against these efforts, nowadays it even supports this 
activity of the Church Committee and the High Church Council, which is so damaging to the 
Lutheran God's Box work, by recommending (Lit. Enclosure 3) writings, title: "Gut deutsch und 
evangelisch allewege' - "Good German" goes in front, of course - which are published by former 
united diaspora clergymen in order to make propaganda for the united diaspora work. In former 
times the "Old Faith' was one of the best hated papers in the Prussian Uniate Regional Church. 
In the future it will soon receive the praise that a Prussian-United superintendent bestows on 
the "Allg. Ev.-Luth. K.-Ztg.' when he calls it a paper "highly respected’ in the Prussian 
Landeskirche." The "Old Faith" has never been serious about the old faith and has been on the 
slippery slope of indifferentism from the beginning. What wonder if it slides down the longer the 
more and finally also sinks into the arms of the Union! 

F. B. 

"Ossified Orthodoxy." D. Penizlin writes in the "Theologische Zeitblatt," p. 166: "He (D. 
Philippi) was engaged in 1858 in the preparation of the third volume, the doctrine of sin. The 
finished manuscript he read to me in large part, and in the preparations for his Christology | was 
permitted to participate by his going through with me the work of Chemnitz, vs ckuabus naturis 
in evristo, which is fundamental to our ecclesiastical confession. Above all, however, he directed 
me to Joh. Gerhard, and | worked through his most important Who with pen in hand that 
summer. It was just this own knowledge of the old dogmatics that made me their permanent 
student, but also taught me to look with quite a bit of contempt on the phrases and 
commonplaces with which our common historiography knows how to speak of the age of an 
"ossified orthodoxy. In later years | once talked about this period with Droysen of Halle, the 
historian of Gustavus Adolphus and Bernhard of Weimar. When | wondered at his judgments 
on the Formula of Concord and the old Dogmatics, he confessed to me that he had never read 
those writings. On the real life forces of those old orthodox, those harnessed of Jena and 
Wittenberg and Brunswick, no one has spread a better light than Kliefoth in his liturgical 
treatises." 

How will the Union be introduced today? On this question the "Theologische Zeitblatt", p. 
29, writes: "Let us beware of surprises which the year 1917 might bring us. In this year the 
waves 
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of the united imperial ecclesiasticism certainly go particularly high. If there is no movement in 
Lutheran circles, then the fathers and followers of the imperial ecclesiastical idea could consider 
this year suitable for openly coming forward with their ultimate goals. That it is impractical to 
declare unions solemnly, thereby arousing opposition, and then to put it down by force, has long 
been learned. One now introduces the Union quite gradually, in fact, in silence, occasionally 
emphasizing the Lutheran firm, in order to lull the consciences to sleep. Who the time will come, 
much more quickly than we think, when one thinks the fruit is ripe, when one believes one can 
put an end to the sham existence of Lutheran Landeskirchen, even outwardly, when one will 
mockingly call out to the puzzled looking Landeskirch Lutherans, most of whom will only now 
awake from their sweet slumber: What do you actually want with your protest? Surely you cannot 
seriously object to the formal recognition and pronouncement of that which has in fact already 
existed for a long time: that there is a unified Evangelical Church in the German Empire, albeit 
with different nuances in the individual territories." The sad thing is that in truth the Lutheran 
regional churches have long been what the "Theol. Zbl." feared only in 1917, namely: thoroughly 
unionistic bodies. 

F.B. 

The three main conferences of the communities in Germany are the Gnadau Pentecostal 
Conference, the Blankenburg Alliance Conference and the Eisenach Community Conference. 
The first meets annually in Wernigerode in recent times. At this conference the whole area of 
the Fellowship Movement is surveyed. In this respect it is the gathering of all friends of fellowship 
and evangelism. Its main task is to mediate the exchange of ideas between the representatives 
of the Fellowship Movement from all over Germany and to discuss all burning questions about 
doctrine and organization. The Alliance Conference in Blankenburg was in great danger of being 
affected by the Pentecostal movement. And the latter had great hopes of breaking through to its 
spirit there. But the prudence of the conference leadership prevented the Pentecostals from 
breaking in. And the veteran among the evangelists, Schrenk, has the special merit that through 
his resolute stand against all swarm-spirituality at the conferences of 1909/1910 the Alliance 
Conference was pushed into more sober channels and the Darbystian wing was thrown back. 
Finally, the Eisenach Community Conference (or the Eisenach League) has always considered 
it its duty to establish and hold friendly relations between theology, church and community, and 
has always brought in positive professors of theology to lecture. We have, therefore, to esteem 
the Eisenacher Bund as a very valuable confederate against liberal theology and ecclesiastical 
liberalism. In the past year a new conference, the Conference for Evangelical Church Work, was 
founded. It held its first meeting in Brunswick on April 5 and 6. The call for the meeting stated 
that pastors and members of congregations from all theological camps and church political 
parties were expected to participate. One would therefore have expected that the call would also 
have been answered by well-known leaders of all theological camps and political parties. 
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logical and ecclesiastical-political directions would sign. Who the representatives of the 
ecclesiastical-liberal direction strongly prevailed among the signatories. And namely theology 
was represented only by liberal professors. At the conference itself the Evangelical Association 
decidedly dominated." (E. KZ.) 

The community people in Poppenrenth near Firth have recently caused the spokesman 
for the free religious community to publicly describe them as dangerous sectarians and to 
declare that the spread of this spiritual epidemic could be as bad for the spiritual health of the 
people as a cholera epidemic. In any case, it is a fact that the community people there have 
prayer and devotional practices that last all night long, lead to ecstatic states, and have even 
caused religious insanity in a young girl, so that it became necessary to transfer her to an insane 
asylum. The Deanery of Furth has also seen fit to intervene against such mischief, and has 
requested the Consistory to withdraw the ecclesiastical permission for these exercises. Similar 
things have also occurred in other places; in particular, speaking in tongues is again being 
placed in the foreground of Christian life in a place in Middle Franconia. A very regrettable sign 
that the action of the prudent community circles against the Pentecostal movement has still not 
been generally enough recognized by their own. (A. G.) 

"Pentecostal people," tongues-speakers "nd faith healers are still causing a great stir in 
Wirttemberg. As is well known, this spiritualistic "Pentecostal movement" started in Los 
Angeles, jumped over to Norway, reached Hamburg through female mediation, was transferred 
from there to Kassel, GroBalmerode, etc., and is now making its way through Germany. Of the 
experiences of a woman participant in these Pentecostal meetings we read in the "Old Faith": 
"Never before has a minimum of reason, clothed with such a torrent of words, made a deeper 
impression on the audience. Women fell into each other's arms; all praised, extolled, and gave 
fervent thanks on their knees. Then songs were sung according to melodies, -which the Lord 
gave to the singer of the same under the power of the Spirit' - so it was written on the booklet. 
It seems to me that the singer repeatedly borrowed from old dance and folk songs and the 
musical treasures of the Salvation Army. 'O only a narrow way, | am the way, only an open door, 
| am the door. Hallelujah!’ so they sing in deep motion. With bowed head, eyes morbidly 
depressed, they await the Spirit. Softly, like a breath, here a prayer begins, there it grows a little 
louder. With trembling and quaking, sighing and groaning, the imploring petitions escape from 
the lips of the kneelers: -O Jesus, O come! Now, now, O come now!’ Some are slumped 
powerless, others lie lengthwise on the floor, or lean their heads against the chair as if 
unconscious. All with closed eyes. Faster and more insistently the prayers gush down from the 
dais over the expectant crowd, more and more fierce, more and more passionate, more and 
more wild. The murmurs, groans, and sighs swell to horrible shrieks; harrowing confessions 
stammer the penitents. '-O Jesus, O come, O come, bless us, bless us now!' so they cry, laugh, 
and exult in increasing ecstasy. Under contortions of limbs and convulsions. 
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some whimper on the ground, others cheer and sing with uplifted arms. A dreadful confusion of 
desolate wailing and the highest notes of insane joy. The spirit fights terribly with the devil, and 
at last the "tongues" adjust themselves. Young, blooming girls and tree-strong men behave as 
senselessly as howling women. Many go into hysterical convulsions. "Tatatatataquaramba 
tatata' a man cries incessantly; his right hand beating the seat of the chair at a mad pace. With 
a tongue speed as if to beat a record, a young thing must be shouting Hallelujah a hundred 
times in a row. Strange foreign-language sounds are emitted in feverish haste. In between it 
sounds like whooping: 'O thanksgiving, O thanksgiving, O Jesus, how heavenly, O how 
beautiful, how beautiful!’ Quietly the leaders of the tragi-comedy, the men and women from the 
rostrum, now descend to the frenzied ones and creep lurkingly about, peering for a suitable tool. 
Where a body writhes on the ground, where a voice rises glaringly above the others, there they 
stop. One of them then sits or lies down next to the frenzied one, possibly increasing his 
paroxysm by whispering words. Unbelievable, horrible, outrageous! And in this insane crowd, 
children, boys and girls of more and less than five years, receive their 'youth impressions’. 
Perhaps also a lesson for life! They stand perplexed, their mouths twisted in tears, or gazing 
dully and indifferently at their mother, writhing in convulsions on the floor. All the forces of body 
and soul are worn out in the fanatical bustle. Now that the nerves are breaking down after the 
unheard-of exertion, the deceived are blamed for the failure. These really believe that the devil 
in them has been too powerful, and from now on they also drag this agony of soul along with 
them." The most respected leaders of the community movement of all camps, including the aged 
Elias Schrenk, have taken a stand against these "Pentecostals" and tongues-speakers, and as 
early as 1909 issued the statement, "The so-called Pentecostal movement is not from above, 
but from below; it has many manifestations in common with Spiritism. In many cases the so- 
called 'spirit gifted’ have subsequently proved to be possessed. It is impossible for us to 
recognize such a movement as God-given. " F. B. 

The main preacher D. Geyer in Nuremberg, the leader of the "free-minded" in Bavaria, 
has again unearthed his blatant unbelief in the following verdict on Len's "World Congress for 
Free Christianity": "It made a ravishing impression on me to hear so many people from all parts 
of the world talk about what is the highest and most valuable thing to them. | experienced the 
thousandfold search of the human soul for the living God; | saw the wandering of souls on many 
paths towards the one goal, and it was indelibly impressed upon my mind that there is a great 
variety in religious experience and that there should be according to God's will. | remembered 
the charming story of Volkmann-Leander, how people quarrel about the little pieces of sheet 
music that have fallen from heaven. But on the Last Day, God will collect all these shreds. Then 
the one wondrous heavenly music will sound, and men, instead of quarreling, will say, "I had 
that - you had that - now it sounds all the more, since it is together again." 
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If the Bavarian Oberkirchenrat v Bezzel does not follow up his words against liberalism with 
action, it is at any rate not because Geyer and Rittelmeyer have become more restrained and 
cautious with their unbelief. F.B. 

Beer groups of liberal theology. The "E. K. Z." writes: "Among these (four groups of liberal 
theology) the Evangelical Association (Middle Party) forms the decidedly right wing. Many 
among its individual members are personally quite (?) positive. But the whole group votes with 
the left on questions of church policy. However, in the 1909 General Synod, in dealing with the 
heresy law, it voted unitedly with the right in favor of the whole law. As is well known, it is at 
present dominant in the church government. Because she considers herself called to be above 
all parties, she has acquired the qualification of being ecclesiastically governmental. To our great 
joy, it did not participate as a party in the World Congress for Free Christianity and thus delimited 
itself more to the left. The Friends of the Christian World, on the other hand, under D. Rade's 
leadership, have recently made a strong ‘jerk’ to the left and, in preparing and holding the World 
Congress just mentioned, have given proof that they do not shy away from marching together 
with the most radical tendencies. In their organ 'The Christian World' we find a colourful mixture 
of articles from the most diverse shades of liberal theology. The Association of Friends of 
Protestant Freedom in the Rhineland and Westphalia has been the stronghold of extreme 
ecclesiastical and theological liberalism from the time of its foundation, and in the Dortmund 
pastor lie. Traub, who is also the editor of its leading organ, the "Christliche Freiheit," it has 
found a sprightly champion and purposeful organizer, who himself also travels untiringly about 
in order to bring the fundamental views of his party further among the people by his lectures, 
which disturbs the peace of so many congregations unpleasantly, and who, moreover, summons 
many other spirits of his direction in order to make propaganda for the radical group by their 
incendiary speeches. The fact that Traub has been severely reprimanded by the church 
regiment for fundamental heresies in his Easter sermon, and that very serious statements about 
the prayer of supplication and the miracles of Jesus were recently proven by the court in his trial 
against the chaplain Kénig, has become so well known through the newspapers that | can pass 
over it. Finally, the Protestant Association. It usually leads a shadowy existence. But this year it 
has become more prominent, especially at the World Congress for Free Christianity, which it did 
much to bring about, for which it also provided the chairman in the person of the retired railway 
director Schrader, and at whose welcome in the Protestant Gazette its spiritus reetor, D. Max 
Fischer, again made himself felt in a very unpleasantly provocative manner. We will come back 
to this later. That the Protestant Association fights in the very sharpest form against Biblical 
Christianity and against the confessions and orders in force in our national church has become 
especially clear in the past year." 

Declaration of insolvency of liberal theology. In the "Christliche Welt" writes D. Rittelmeyer, 
the champion of liberalism in Bavaria: 
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"Let us just ask ourselves honestly for once: What has modern theology actually achieved in 
practical terms? As far as the mass of millions of workers are concerned, they are not only 
uncomprehending and not only suspicious of our work, but, in Germany at least, absolutely 
hostile to it. In some places it has been possible, by tireless self-sacrificing work of discussion, 
to force a "certainly" dull respect for our zeal, perhaps also for our honesty, but nothing more. 
Any desire, any longing, to meet what we have to offer is not there, but neither have we 
succeeded in awakening it. Christianity, in the form in which we represent it, has proved 
incapable of exerting a much stronger impression and influence upon our workers than the older 
form of Christianity succeeded in doing. And the educated? Work on the educated, on the - 
alienated’ among them, has long been our hobby-horse. But how is it? Certainly, there is a not 
inconsiderable number of people who express gratitude that only modern theology has made it 
possible for them to be pious and free at the same time. But how infinitesimal is this number on 
the whole! What are five thousand subscribers to a paper like the 'Christian World’ with its 
brilliant staff! Johannes Miller alone, for example, has that many subscribers. And yet a very 
large part of the readers of the 'Christliche Welt’, certainly more than half, are theologians, of 
whom again many hold the paper, but read little... .. Whole great classes have remained 
completely or almost completely alien to our work, such as the officer class, the class of 
technicians and engineers, almost the whole of the great merchant class, etc. Far be it from me 
to hold the individual and the small in low esteem. We know, too, that there are many secret 
successes that cannot be measured and counted. But on the whole we are simply confronted 
with the brutal fact that a movement of any significance has not been brought about by modern 
theology. . . . Modern theology is a movement that has come essentially out of criticism. One 
could also say: it is an intellectualist movement and it is a negative movement. We can well 
understand how, on the side of the Old Believers, where the necessities of the times were not 
so strongly felt, there was often a feeling towards our movement: 'One piece after another is 
doubted and crumbled away! On and on! What will be left in the end?' Certainly one can point 
out that there is still quite a lot "left over," e. g. - God! But the Father-faith of modern theology is 
a sometimes rather dull faith in providence, in which, for instance, it is debatable whether 
providence extends only to great things or also to small ones, and a faith in the forgiveness of 
sins, which lacks the vividness and often enough also the transforming power which the old faith 
really had and can still develop today in those who can accept it naively. We are all aware of 
the comparatively small success of the morning devotions published by the Friends of the 
Christian World. In spite of much that is excellent in it, the book has scarcely penetrated beyond 
the circles of the Friends at all." etc. - We ask: Where is the fault? Answer: Liberal theology 
wants to make the spiritually dead pious and religious by superficial morality and the reference 
to God and the value of the human soul, when all that is needed is the old sermon of the 
"Christian World. 
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Repentance and forgiveness in the blood of Jesus can bring life into the bones of the dead! But 
Rittelmeyer has not yet come to this insight. 
F.B. 

Old Faith and New Theology. In D. Baumgarten's "Evangelical Freedom" a liberal 
theologian writes: "Until now | had always advocated the proposition that the differences 
between the 'old' and the 'new' faith were only differences of theology; the vessels would only 
have a different form, but the content would ultimately be the same. Now it has dawned on me 
that this is a deception. The difference goes deeper. It also goes to the content. It is not only in 
the field of theology, it reaches over into the field of religion. It goes to the heart. On ordinary 
Sundays, of course, this is not so evident; perhaps one does not notice at all whether the sermon 
on peaceableness or steadfastness in suffering is preached by an orthodox or a modern 
preacher. It is supposed to be the climax of the sermon's performance that the theological 
standpoint of the preacher remains completely obscured, and "pure religion" is offered. Beautiful! 
But someone show me that on Good Friday! And if | really offer only religious thoughts and 
banish all theology, this will make my sermon worthless to the old believer, for he wants to hear 
theology - because to him this theology is not theology, but a piece of religion. And so the last 
Good Friday brought me the realization that while it is very nice to talk about the difference 
between theology and religion, in reality this distinction cannot be maintained; for it is really a 
matter of a difference of religious life. Whether | believe in a God who is merciful to men only 
since his wrath was satisfied by the bloody sacrifice on Calvary, or whether | believe in a God 
whose grace prevails from eternity to eternity, that is not a theological question, but a question 
of the piety of the heart. For both times God is a quite different God, and therefore also in both 
cases the position towards God - that is, the religion - must be different. And whether the death 
of Jesus is an act of supreme love, which wins me from the heart, or whether the death of Jesus 
is an act of service to God, for the sake of which the punishment is given to me, that requires a 
quite different relation to the person of Jesus. This is a painful realization, for it really draws a 
gulf between the old and the young. Certainly the gulf is not so felt by us, we feel too clearly the 
strong threads that bind us to the past; but we cannot blame the Old Believers if our preaching 
does not satisfy them; they cannot indeed find in us what they seek." Modern-positives should 
also take note. Inasmuch as they destroy the old theology, they at the same time undermine the 
old faith and the Christian religion itself. F. B. 

Drews and the liberal theology. The "E. K. Z." writes: "No less a person than Prof. Weine! 
from Jenens raises the question in his very readable book mentioned earlier: "Who is at all to 
blame for the senseless preaching that Jesus is only a mythical figure? And his answer is, 
"Modern theology. Its scientific investigations gave the underpinning; others drew the 
consequences from it.' We subscribe to Dietrich's judgment word for word: 
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"The representatives of liberal theology bravely defended themselves and warmly stood up for 
their image of Jesus, but only confirmed the fact that theology, working in the most one-sided 
way according to the standards of humanly limited knowledge, has distilled a Jesus out of the 
Gospels by means of its criticism, which Drews relegates with inexorable consistency to the 
realm of myth and fable, because this Jesus, laboriously stripped of his divine glory, cannot 
stand before strictly logical thinking. The liberal theologians really can't shake thoroughbreds 
like Drews from their heels." "They (the liberals) have not been able to refute Drews' last thesis: 
‘The historical JEsus is under all circumstances, according to the findings of critical theology, 
such a doubtful, assailable, and flaked figure that belief in him cannot possibly still be regarded 
as an indispensable condition of religious salvation." But who paved the way for liberal 
theology? Who else but "scientific" positive theology, which no longer wanted Scripture to be its 
sole source and norm? F.B. 

LismU teoeatis, amicil The “Christian World" writes: "The religious literature of the 
Germans in America consists mainly of a myriad of small papers which appear once a Sunday 
or once a month. Nearly every large congregation has such a paper, which is edited by the 
clergyman, and where the number of subscribers would not be sufficient to publish a 
congregational paper of their own, these congregations may nevertheless receive a paper 
printed together, in which only the head and the special congregational news (one or two 
columns) are indented especially for the one congregation. The sheets, apart from the parish 
news and the small financial surplus they give out, are mainly for edification, and they are ata 
surprisingly low level. The contents consist mostly of anecdotes with an edifying tendency, 
religious reflections, and a brief survey of world events. This sad condition of religious literature 
among the Germans of North America has its reason in the low education of the members of 
German congregations. The greater number of Germans stand aloof from the church, partly 
because they are glad to have escaped the clerical tutelage in Germany, partly because they 
did not care for church matters in Germany either, and are all the more repelled by the 
evangelistic activity of the American churches. The educated Germans either stick to English 
churches, or they also stay away from the church, like scholars, artists, journalists and the 
appendix of the German consulates. Thus only a comparatively small percentage remains for 
the Church, and these Germans who keep to the Church do not represent the flower of German 
education and intellectual independence. They would still fit in best with the traditions of the 
Catholic Church, which does not require any ecclesiastical religious independence, and the 
Catholic Church is indeed also the most widespread in America." "Since the liberal German 
clergy are unduly occupied by internal practical questions, especially by the struggle against 
Prohibition, they can care little for scientific questions, and the only thing that can be expected 
of them is a lively intercourse with the ecclesiastical-religious life in Germany. The World 
Congress for 
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free Christianity and religious progress will bring us into contact in a promising way with a part 
of the liberal German churches in America. Dr. Pedro Jigen in St. Louis has succeeded in coming 
to Berlin as a delegate of the Free Evangelical congregations in North America, and we are 
convinced that this visit will encourage the fragmented Free Religious congregations over there 
and perhaps also unite them more closely. Father Pedro Jigen himself publishes a magazine: 
‘For Spirit and Mind’, which is now in its fifth year. The editor is forced, against his best wishes, 
to wage a broad struggle in his paper against the deep-rooted prejudices of the ecclesiastical 
German-Americans and to respond more to the interests of the day than his poetic nature can 
like. Nevertheless, we find in his paper a great abundance of his own poetry and poetically 
enthusiastic speeches, and it would be well to wish that his honest efforts in the cooperation of 
German forces aps the homeland would grow a debt of gratitude." D. Rade must either be very 
ignorant of American conditions, or have quite little respect for the intelligence of his readers, or 
he would hardly serve them such puerilia. F. B. 

The critics -lased to retreat. According to the "Reformation", v. Gunkel of Giessen said at 
the Berlin "World Congress for Free Christianity": "Should not the prophetic thoughts already 
have had a history before the prophets? Should not the picture of tradition nevertheless be the 
correct one, according to which these thoughts were already proclaimed in some form by Moses 
and then continued again and again through a great chain of successors, so that we would have 
to think of the inner history of Israel as a never-ending struggle of a higher direction with the 
lower thoughts of the people? Thus, then, the historical construction of the Wellhausen school, 
which once - it is not so long ago - seemed to be so firmly established, has at present become 
quite questionable. This is the reason why today we can speak less than ever of fixed -results' 
of Old Testament scholarship." Further: "Many too astute and overbold decisions, of which there 
has certainly been no lack, will be re-examined, much that has been frayed into individual 
components without a living view will appear uniform from a higher point of view, much that has 
been hastily declared to be spurious or young will again be recognized as genuine and old." 
Wellhausen, who was almost idolized only a few years ago, now lies on the ground like a fallen, 
shattered idol. The "E. K. Z." writes: "It is very well known in what a reckless and at the same 
time frivolous manner liberal theologians have decomposed and maltreated the Holy Scriptures 
with their criticism. Wellhausen had thrown the whole Old Testament overboard. And whoever 
dared to doubt Wellhausen's positions a decade ago was no longer to be taken seriously as a 
scientific man. And Wrede had presented the documents of the life of JEfu in the Gospels of the 
New Testament as for the most part untrustworthy and spurious. Wellhausen, however, had 
tidied up the Gospels much more radically. But gradually a salutary disillusionment has come. 
Wellhausen's critical results with regard to the Old Testament are nowadays as good as 
abandoned. The opening up of the ancient Near East has put Old Testament research on new 
tracks. 
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The stones of the Orient, brought to light by excavations, bear ever louder and more uniform 
witness to the Old Testament. Assyriologists and Egyptologists who can read the testimony of 
the stones must raise their voices against the modern theologians for the Old Testament. In the 
New Testament, however, Ad. Harnack has restored to honor almost the whole traditional view 
of the origin of the New Testament Scriptures. And quite recently Weinel, who will surely be 
regarded as an unsuspicious witness in liberal theology, has in his book, 'Is the Liberal View of 
Jesus Refuted?He concludes with the verdict that it is therefore not surprising when the 
opponents from the right and the left come to the conclusion that the moderns lack a firm 
standard by which to determine what is genuine and what is not, that they only declare to be 
genuine what they themselves consider to be good and right 

The following true criticism of scientific theology is shared by the "E. L. F." from the 
periodical "According to Law and Testimony": "The great error of all our theology to-day, even 
into the extreme right, is that which natural science also commits in its own field. It does not stop 
at the facts, but seeks to rhyme them; rhyme -me, or | eat you; and now every science must 
bow, not under the yoke of facts, but of individual naturalists and their attempts at rhyme. 
Theology does not ask simple-mindedly, What is written? and proclaim that to the world, but it 
cooks and roasts and carves and serves in a philosophical way. Once L 1a Hegel, today 
especially L 1a Kant. What theology has found in Scripture must more or less agree with reason, 
and especially there must be a system. Read, for example, the pamphlets of controversy by 
which one seeks to erect and establish a modern positive theology; read any number of thick or 
thin volumes of scientific theology. Those who are not philosophically trained do not understand 
them at all; indeed, how often do the authors accuse their opponents, who are, after all, 
acquainted with philosophical technical terms, of having misunderstood them. If we add to this, 
as is usually the case, that the whole language and presentation is ponderous, abstract, that we 
endeavor to hold fast the old expressions of the Bible, the accustomed catechism terms, while 
everywhere we more or less subordinate other terms to the words, then it is really no wonder 
that the listener feels like that good man in Faust: 'All this makes me as dumb as if a mill wheel 
were going round in my head.' Of course no one says that; who wants to appear unscientific, 
perhaps even stupid? At the most, women have the courage to openly admit their lack of 
understanding. At the first Lutheran Conference in Hanover, von Zezschwitz lectured for a whole 
hour on justification. His audience in the church was mostly theologians, of course, but also 
many laymen, even peasants. At the conclusion of the lecture the chairman declared that what 
was given was so profound, so anointed, that any debate could only weaken the impression, 
and announced a recess. The subject matter was something that every Christian should know 
about, and | was a theologian. Nevertheless | had to explain afterwards in the break in the 
conversation: And if | spend my life 
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| could not tell what the lecturer actually wanted, and | did not find a single one, even among the 
pastors, who was wiser than | was. It was extremely interesting to me to find afterwards in a 
private letter of Krabbe's the complaint that Zezschwitz's presentation of justification had not 
been in accordance with Scripture. If it is so with the green wood, how will it be with the dry? 
Therefore away with Kant and Plato and Hegel and all the old and new philosophers, and simply 
asked: What is written? In the divine wisdom and simplicity of our Lord Jesus there is more true 
philosophy than in the whole of the Oriental and Occidental worldly wisdom. And please: simple 
German! Luther looked the common man in the mouth - it could do our theologians of today no 
harm either." 

Neology in Sweden. The "Theologische Zeitblatt" of the Lutheran Federation writes: "A 
glimpse into the doctrinal struggle (in Sweden) was given by the so-called 'Devil's Controversy’, 
which is called after its starting point, because it began with the denial of the personal existence 
of Satan, which was disputed by three influential theologians. As might be expected, related 
doctrines, such as the Trinity, the Deity of Christ, the Atonement, etc., were touched upon. 
Denunciations of the false teachers to the Stockholm city consistory and Lund cathedral chapter 
ended in acquittal, and a Lund professor not only greeted such with joy, but also perhorresed 
any reprimand for false doctrine as Roman practice. This very controversy has shown that in 
Sweden, too, the ‘equality of tendencies' has been proclaimed." 

The situation of the French Lutheran Church, which is especially a diaspora church, 
gives rise to many concerns. Its financial situation becomes more difficult with each passing 
year. Immediately after the separation of church and state, there was a great willingness to make 
sacrifices; but among the donors were many old people who have now gone home and are not 
always replaced by younger ones. Thus the income suffers a sensitive loss. In addition, the 
demands on the church treasury are increasing, because as of 1911, the official residences of 
the clergy will no longer be made available to the church by the state, but the clergy must be 
compensated for this by the church. Even more painful, however, is the fact that a shortage of 
theologians has become noticeable, and sometimes candidates have entered the ministry who 
are not completely up to the task. But there is also no lack of cause for praise and thanks. Many 
young clergymen have worked their way through to confessional clarity, which is of special 
importance, so that one may look confidently into the future, despite some heavy concerns. 

(The Lutheran God Box.) 

Professor Tholuck once said: "For some time | did not know why the vengeance Psalms 
were in the Bible. Once | met a student and asked him how he had gotten rid of his sin and 
found God. Then this young man confessed: when one day he read such a vengeance Psalm, 
such a fear of sin and such a presentiment of the glory of God came over him that from the 
reading of this Psalm his conversion began." 
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Walther's merit for sola scriptura. 


(Conclusion.) 


Walther has ever and always taken a healthy and genuinely Lutheran position 
on Scripture, symbol, Luther, and the dogmatists. He does not discard the 
dogmatists, he considers Luther to be the reformer prophesied by God, whose voice 
we should not ignore, and in the symbols he sees a pure testimony to the truth of 
Holy Scripture. As the source and standard of truth, however, he admits neither 
symbol, nor Luther, nor the dogmatists, but Scripture alone: the whole Scripture and 
Scripture alone. In 1867 Walther wrote: "When we Lutherans speak of the 'Scripture 
principle,’ we mean to say: 1. that we acknowledge the canonical Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the only source of our religious or theological 
knowledge; 2. that we therefore also acknowledge the said Scriptures as the only 
rule and guide by which all doctrines and teachers are to be judged and adjudicated, 
and as the only judge of all controversies of faith." (L. u. W. 13, 97.) Even the 
interpretation of Scripture does not concern another, higher authority, but Scripture 
itself. "We therefore," says Walther, "acknowledge no man to be an authentic 
interpreter, and no interpretation to be correct, because some man, or men of some 
station, or the Church, whether it be the ecclesia collectiva (synthetics) or 
repraesentativa (represented in councils), gives it to us, ‘but only if and because it is 
proved to us by the interpreters to be the only correct one again from Scripture." (L. 
u. W. 13, 103.) A priori true, certain, infallible, and authoritative are to Walther only 
the inspired Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, and to all that is taught in 
these Scriptures he professes a priori and unconditionally. But to the symbols of the 
church, the ecumenical as well as the specifically Lutheran ones, or to any 
pronouncement of Luther or any other theologian, he confesses 
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not a priori, but always only a posteriori, i.e., only after he has tested them against 
Scripture and recognized them as being in agreement with Scripture. From the 
beginning this belonged to the abc of Walther's theology. (Cf. L. u. W. 1863, p. 321; 
1910, p. 80.) 

Anyone who takes a look at Walther's doctrinal struggles and examines them 
from the point of view of the Scriptural principle can be convinced of this. In addition 
to sola gratia, sola Scriptura also sounds everywhere as a basic motif, so that we must 
confess: Since the Reformation, no one has stood up for the Lutheran Scriptural 
principle more resolutely and consistently than Walther. Walther has thoroughly 
occupied himself with German theology, especially with its treatment of questions of 
principle, and has repeatedly grappled with it, everywhere finding himself compelled 
to swim against the current and to offer sharp criticism. And this criticism was 
consistently oriented toward the Scriptural principle, which was clouded, damaged, 
and downright dismissed in all possible ways by the modern theology inaugurated by 
Schleiermacher. For the denial of the Scriptural principle, that is what is really modern 
in modernity, whose slogan from the beginning was: Away with all authority, away 
also with the authority of Holy Scripture! Walther writes: "Under the broad shield of a 
so-called faithful science, he who should be the servant of the Word (Luk. 1:2) and 
wants to be called so, may now raise himself up to be the lord and judge of the Word, 
even leading the apostles and prophets to school, while those who want to have 
science assigned to serving instead of ruling in the sanctuary of God as the captured 
‘glory of the Gentiles' (Isa. 61:6) are branded as restricted despisers of science. Now, 
therefore, it is even the so-called faithful of whom David's complaint applies, "They 
stir up the ground,' Ps. 11:3." (Hochstetter, p. 417.) In the face of the various forms 
of this ground-breaking theology, Walther advocated sola Scriptura. 

Since Schleiermacher, the Lutheran theologians in Germany also almost 
universally asserted: Theology was not the habitus practicus of the ancients with 
reference to Scripture, but science, and that in the profane, scientifical, philosophical 
sense of the word; science in contrast to mere faith, which adhered to the word of 
Scripture; Science in contrast to mere faith, which adheres to the word of Scripture; 
authority-free science, which deduces the doctrines of faith a posteriori from the facts 
of experience or even constructs them a priori as necessary truths from principles of 
reason; science, which elevates faith to knowledge and conveys Christianity to the 
thinking mind; in short, science, by virtue of which the theologian now understands 
and comprehends what ordinary Christians only believe on the word of Scripture. 
Walther opposed this conceit, and that in the interest of sola Scriptura. If the 
theologian has more, indeed something quite different, to do than the Christian 
doctrines. 
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If scientific knowledge is to be presented to the faith from Scripture, then this "more" 
and "other" cannot come from the Bible either. And scientific knowledge differs 
essentially from the knowledge of the Christian faith; indeed, if theology ex professo 
does not want to prove Scripture, but to prove Christianity scientifically, then of 
course its principle is also not Scripture, but that of science: reason and experience. 

Walther therefore saw in this theology nothing but a complete apostasy from 
the principle of Scripture and thus from Christianity itself. In "Lehre und Wehre" 21, 
164 he calls theology, which wants to be "science", "a completely new invention", 
"of which God's word knows nothing and with which, as such, the Christian church 
therefore has nothing to do". Walther writes: "Woe to him who wants to be counted 
among the theologians, and on the contrary, for this very reason, thinks that as such 
he must fight above all for the preservation of the full freedom of science! For therein 
lies the deepest reason of the ever more complete apostasy of modern theology 
from revealed divine truth, and of the complete transformation of the Christian 
religion into a human science, that modern theology is no longer a habitus practicus 
iedodotog (a supernatural skill wrought by the Holy Spirit), but 'the scientific self- 
consciousness of the church' (Kahnis) or 'the ecclesiastical science of Christianity,' 
which has nothing to do with religion, as "personal conduct,” with guidance to 
blessedness, and with piety (Luthardt)." (L. u. W. 32, 6.) To scientific theology, then, 
Walther simply opposed the axiom: "Quod non est biblicum, non est theologicum." 
Theology, he said, was nothing other than the Holy Scriptures themselves brought 
into certain teaching subjects. And in the Christian body of doctrine there must not 
be found a member, however small, which was not taken from Scripture. With 
Gerhard Walther declared, "The only principle of theology is the Word of God; 
therefore what is not revealed in God's Word is not theological." He therefore 
rejected not only additions to theology which contradict Scripture, but also everything 
by which science seeks to supplement Scripture. God forbids both, that one should 
contradict or add to his word. (L. u. W. 21, 39.) 

Accordingly, Walther also condemned modern apologetics, in which the 
newer theology has long since been substantially absorbed, because under the 
pretense of wanting to prove the Christian teachings and to demonstrate their 
harmony with the results of world science, it not only actually destroys the truths of 
Christianity, but also assumes that there is something more certain than God's Word, 
and thus abandons the sola Scriptura. In "Lehre und Wehre" 21, 40 f. Walther writes: 
"But there is still more dispute with the 
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nature of Christian theology, if one even wants to prove an article of faith a posteriori 
from reason, even to have found it anew by way of philosophical speculation, thus 
proving it a priori oneself. However great a service this may seem to do to Christian 
theology, we are certain that such alleged demonstrations are not only nothing but 
a deception, but also, instead of explaining and proving the mysteries of faith, they 
rather alter and completely destroy them according to their essential content, and 
just by this alone produce the appearance of a demonstration and reproduction of 
the Christian mysteries of faith. All such apologetics we wholeheartedly oppose, for 
it presupposes that there is something more certain than God's word, from which 
more certain the mysterious content of revelation can be deduced by means of 
discursive thought. But of His mysteries God Himself tells us that they were "hidden 
from the world, but now revealed and made known through the writings of the 
prophets by command of the eternal God" (Rom. 16:25, 26). 26); they are the 
contents of a ‘foolish preaching’ before human reason, of which the natural man 
hears nothing, which is rather 'foolishness' to him, even that they are a light which 
God has called to shine forth 'out of darkness’ (1 Cor. 1:21; 2:14; 2 Cor. 4:6)." (cf. 
L. u. W. 34, 326.) It is true that Walther believed that there was no real contradiction 
between theology and true science. But he did not think it the task of the theologian, 
nor possible, to reconcile theology with science as it exists in concreto. In the 
reproach that he did not seek to win the unbelievers by proving the harmony 
between faith and science, Walther therefore saw only high praise. The world could 
not be helped by the lie of the harmony of divine truth with the wisdom of this world, 
but only by the preaching of the old gospel, which alone is the power of God to make 
blessed those who believe it. 

Furthermore, in the nineteenth century the Lutheran theologians of Germany 
enthusiastically advocated the madness of dogma formation, doctrinal 
development, doctrinal advancement, i.e., objective doctrinal progress as opposed 
to merely subjective progress in knowledge and the better exposition, formulation, 
and substantiation of the doctrines of Scripture. What was understood by dogma- 
formation is thus described by Walther in "Lehre und Wehre" 21, 69: "Not a greater 
definiteness in the exposition of the old doctrine, not a richer substantiation of it from 
Scripture, not a victorious demonstration, not made before, that the newly emerging 
doctrines have long since been directed by the old, certain, unshakably fixed 
doctrine, which has proved itself through all time, but, on the contrary, entirely new 
doctrines, not further formation, but reshaping, not substantiation, but-. 
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but correction, not defense, but dissolution, destruction, abandonment, and alleged 
refutation of the old doctrine, and not only of this and that secondary doctrine, but 
of the fundamental doctrines of our church, nay, downright overthrow of its 
foundation-this is what is extolled to us as development and progress, and that even 
in our Lutheran church, and what we are to acknowledge as doctrinal development 
and doctrinal progress." 

This theory of dogma formation has now been much admired and imitated, as 
is well known. Walther, however, was not one of its admirers. With D. Scheele, he 
rather saw in it nothing but the "cursing heritage of drunken science," namely, of 
that philosophy that wants to have solved the riddle of the world by way of 
speculation" (L. u. W. 21, 80), and he saw himself compelled to resolutely oppose it 
in a serious struggle. And why did Walther believe that he must spoil the pleasure 
of the moderns even in this their favorite doctrine? Because he had clearly 
recognized that with this part of Schleiermacher's program the Scriptures, together 
with their doctrines, were consequently dismissed. For if it is a fact that the Christian 
doctrines are developed and formed by the church and its theologians, or are 
developed and formed further and further from generation to generation, then the 
proposition of sola Scriptura as the sole principle of theology has absolutely no 
meaning any longer. Walther rightly saw in the theory of the formation of dogmas 
vain rationalism and Romanism, because it put the church, man, reason in the place 
of Scripture. He writes: "It is not true that dogmas are formed only gradually, and 
that therefore 'some articles of faith are still in the midst of development, others have 
not yet entered the historical dogma-forming movement, or have only begun to do 
so,' and that they have in part 'come to us as unfinished, unfinished questions and 
unfinished things,’ 'open questions,’ because no consensus has yet been formed 
about these things in the Lutheran Church. This theory, however, which is more or 
less decidedly advocated and extended by almost all the newer theologians, and 
which is entirely foreign to the old orthodox theologians of our Church, we consider 
to be the zpa@tov yevdd¢g of modern theology, a Christian-disguised daughter of 
rationalism and Protestant-masked sister of Romanism, and an exceedingly fruitful 
mother of whole families of heresies." (L. u. W. 14, 133 ff.; 21, 357; 34, 201 f.) "We 
want," declares Walther, "a Christianity neither purified nor completed by the 
science of the nineteenth century. Our guiding star in this is the great word of the 
rock-man: 'If any man speak' (namely, in the church), -that he speak it as God's 
word,' 1 Pet. 4, 11. God's word and nothing but God's word, then, is to be preached 
to the church as the doctrine of faith. . .. No tradition, therefore, gladdens our hearts 
more than that of Clement of Alexan-. 
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drien, when he reports Peter as having said in his name and in the name of all his 
fellow apostles: 'We say nothing without the Scriptures." (L. u. W. 21, 39.) In the 
interest, then, of the ancient ovdev atep ypagrc, Walther also rejects the modern 
development of doctrine. 

Walther also stood up for sola Scriptura against Hofmann, Frank, and others 
who quite directly and openly deny that Scripture is in any sense the source of 
theology, but rather maintain that the system of Christian doctrines is to be gained 
solely through analysis of the Christian ego, the Christian consciousness, the 
Christian experience, the fact of rebirth, or, as one now also says for it, the 
experience of God. That Walther could see in this Babylonian enterprise only 
rebellion against God and His Word goes without saying. In a Luther lesson he said 
of these theologians: "They maintain that this would be wrong, that this would not 
be theology, if one took the Bible and let the Bible speak first and last and 
established a doctrine from it; no, from my heart | must proceed, or as Hofmann 
says: 'From myself | must proceed.’ According to his teaching | must ask: How did | 
become a Christian? And if | develop all that was necessary for me once to become 
a Christian, then | have established the centre, and when | have finished | take the 
Scriptures and examine my whole system according to the Scriptures. But, of 
course, these sharp-witted heroes then take great delight in finding that everything 
is in the Bible as they have logically constructed it. Of course they cannot use an 
inspired Bible, for then they would have to admit thousands of defects and errors in 
their system, because thousands of things are contained in Scripture which their 
system lacks. But they do not ask about that, but say: That is incidental, unessential, 
it is only an ingredient. And what does not belong to their system, to the nucleus, or, 
as they express it, to the substance, that, according to their doctrine, is nothing 
divine, that may also be false and erroneous." "Ah, God preserve our poor America, 
lest such curse-worthy doctrine penetrate here also! By God's grace let us persevere 
in this, that in all doctrines we proceed not from ourselves and our Christian 
consciousness, but always from the Scriptures, and always ask, What saith the 
Scriptures?" (Report of the lowa District 1891, p. 14 f.) In "Lehre und Wehre" 21, 
225 et seq, Walther quotes the erroneous propositions of Hofmann, Luthardt, and 
others, and prefixes to them, as a corrective, the thesis of Quenstedt: "The only, 
proper, complete, and orderly principle of knowledge of sacred theology and of the 
whole Christian religion is the divine revelation contained in the Holy Scriptures, or, 
which is the same thing, the sacred canonical Scriptures alone are the incomplex (= 
formal) principle of theology, from which alone dogmas of faith are to be proved and 
deduced. 
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are to be guided. But the complex principle is this sentence: Everything that the Holy 
Scripture says is infallibly true, to be believed and accepted with reverence." 

In the same interest of sola Scriptura, Walther, in contrast to the argumentation 
from the "whole of Scripture" demanded by Hofmann and others, also advocated 
the old way of theological proof from the sedes doctrinae, in which Scripture dealt ex 
professo and therefore also clearly and decisively with a doctrine. (cf. L. u. W. 13, 
109.) Walther had just recognized that Hofmann's "new way" of theologizing served 
only the old purpose of making the Bible a waxen nose in the hands of theologians, 
and of substituting for Scripture and its clear testimony the sophistical art and 
general view (the system) of the theologians. At the Synodical Conference in 
Cleveland in 1884, Walther said of these theologians, "They say expressly, "It must 
not be said, The saying is God's Word! No, the whole is God's Word, taken as a 
whole it is God's Word!' But by the whole of Scripture they understand that which 
they have constructed out of Scripture with the omission of what they regard as 
erroneous and defective." (p. 33.) Further, in an evening lecture, "Luthardt does not 
even mention this passage (2 Tim. 3:16) when he comes to speak of the doctrine of 
inspiration, but rather says: 'The self-testimony of Scripture is not based both on 
individual passages of Scripture, but on Scripture itself, in the whole of Scripture, 
and there it is the task of Scriptural science to show in what sense it may be called 
inspired.’ So a farmer or laborer cannot know whether Scripture is inspired by God, 
but if he comes to Luthardt with the Scripture, 'All Scripture is inspired by God,' and 
says, ‘Here it is written,* Luthardt says, 'My brother, you cannot say that; you must 
look at the whole of Scripture; you must not judge by such individual passages." 
(lowa District Report 1891, p. 55.) 

Yes, in obedience to the principle of Scripture, Walther himself did not spare 
Philippi, whom he held in such high esteem, but placed him among the anti-theists 
in his Dogmatics, in "Lehre und Wehre," and elsewhere, because he placed 
enlightened reason and church doctrine alongside Scripture as the source of 
theology, since the teachers of the church were not authorities, but only testes 
veritatis, and enlightened reason was only enlightened as long and in the measure 
that God's Word shone in it. In "Lehre und Wehre" 13, 99, Walther wrote: "Nor can 
enlightened and born-again reason be a principle of knowledge apart from Scripture, 
the same coordinated, inasmuch as that very thing belongs to the nature of an 
enlightened and born-again reason, that it does not make itself, but Scripture, its 
principle of knowledge in matters of faith." (cf. L. u. W. 21, 225; 34, 326.) 
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The seriousness with which D. Walther advocated sola Scriptura is especially 
evident from his position on the doctrine of verbal inspiration and the complete 
inerrancy of Holy Scripture. Today there is not a single theologian at the German 
universities and relatively few pastors in the Lutheran regional churches, and only 
very few church bulletins, who still hold to this doctrine and publicly testify to it. And 
already in 1873 the "Erlanger Zeitschrift" wrote that "at least no one in Germany 
represents the old-church doctrine of inspiration any longer". (L. u. W. 32, 3.) Yes, 
already in the first decades of Walther's activity all the luminaries of theological 
science in Germany had revealed themselves as open deniers of the old doctrine of 
inspiration: Hofmann, Thomasius, Kurtz, Kahnis, Dieckhoff, Delitzsch, Luthardt, 
Grau, Volk, and others - all Lutheran theologians who have sown the wind for the 
liberal storm which Germany is now reaping. 

Seeing through this cunning of Satan, who had chosen Lutherans in particular 
in order to, under the best of appearances, at one fell swoop take the ground out 
from under the Christian faith, to subject Scripture to reason, and to put an end to 
sola Scriptura once and for all, Walther stood in the crack and bore tremendous 
witness to the divinity and infallibility of all Scripture, in order to stem the great tide 
of rationalistic biblical criticism flooding everything, at least to keep it away from the 
walls of the American Lutheran Church. And that was a fight for sola Scriptura! For 
if Scripture is not literally inspired by the Holy Spirit, it is not free from error; and if it 
is not free from error, man must decide what in Scripture is to be accepted as truth 
and rejected as error; and if man has to decide this, Scripture is thereby given up to 
all winds, reason is placed above Scripture, and sola Scriptura is overthrown. 
Walther recognized this, and therefore we do not find him merely in the front ranks 
of the fighters for the old doctrine of inspiration, but as the most zealous and resolute 
champion of it at the head. 

This is not only known in Missouri; it has long since become a world-famous 
fact. In "Lehre und Wehre" 34, 193 D. Pieper points out that Zdckler's Handbook 
besides three Reformed theologians names Walther as the representative of verbal 
inspiration and the inerrancy of Scripture, and remarks on this: "Walther has really 
throughout his entire teaching activity not only held the early church doctrine of 
inspiration with the fullest conviction, but has also called the abandonment of this 
doctrine the apostasy of principle from Christianity." Immediately from the first 
volume of the "Lehre und Wehre" of 1855 it is evident how seriously Walther took 
this question. There he says in a review of the writing 
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D. Kahnis' "Der innere Gang des deutschen Protestantismus" (The Inner Course of 
German Protestantism): "For even if he closes his writing with the beautiful, true 
words: 'The slogan of our church in this struggle can only be: Hold what you have, so 
that no one may rob you of your crown! Our crown is our confession' - yet only ten 
pages earlier he had written: "Protestantism stands and falls with the principle of the 
sole authority of Scripture. But this principle is independent of the doctrine of 
inspiration of the old dogmatics. To take it up again as it was, can only be done with 
hardening against the truth!’ We must confess, when we read these words, we were 
quite heartily alarmed at this. Who may go with a new theology which introduces itself 
as the further development of the old Lutheran, and departs precisely in doctrine from 
the principle of theology, from Holy Scripture, namely, from the ratio formalis 
Scripturae, from that which makes Scripture Holy Scripture, from the doctrinal type of 
our old church?" (L. u. W. 1, 248.) 

This clear tone, struck in the very first volume of the "Lehre und Wehre", runs 
through all volumes and becomes the longer the louder and more persistent: 1867, 
1871, 1875, 1886. In the last-mentioned volume, in which Walther defends Luther 
against the disgrace inflicted on him by modern theologians who praise him as the 
actual father of the modern free views of the Bible, Walther also acknowledges, 
among other things, the following statements of Luther: "More and greater is attached 
to a letter, even to a few tittle-tattle of Scripture, than to heaven and earth. Therefore 
we will not suffer it to be moved, even in the least." "Thus it is unto me, that any saying 
maketh the world too strait for me." "But | am trapped, | cannot get out; the text is too 
powerful, and | cannot get it out of my mind with words." (p. 33 ff.) "There is no joking 
with God's word. If you cannot understand it, take off your hat to it!" (p. 43.) "No man 
shall ever persuade me, nor any man of sense, that a man (if he be otherwise a man 
of sense) should be able to believe with earnestness a book or scripture, of which he 
would be sure that a part (let it be three parts) were a lie, and should not know which 
was true or not true in different ways, and so should buy in sackcloth." (p. 65.) "In like 
manner St. Augustine writes to St. Jerome, 'l have learned to do honor to the books 
alone which are called the Holy Scriptures, that | firmly believe none of their writers 
ever erred." (P. 66.) "For upon the same" (the chronology of Scripture) "we truly can 
and ought to rely with steadfast faith." "| use them" (Philo's and the secular historians’) 
"so that | am not urged to be contrary to Scripture. For | believe that in the Scriptures 
God speaketh, who is true." (S. 72.) 
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In the same article Walther declares: "So then also 'Lehre und Wehre' will not 
only, as hitherto from the beginning, continue to bear witness to the doctrine of the 
divine inspiration of Holy Scripture, but will also fight with ever greater earnestness 
against all falsifications of this cardinal doctrine of Christianity, and warn our dear 
Christian people against the combatants of it as against the worst false prophets of 
our time, and point out the terrible abyss, to which they lead, into which thousands 
upon thousands have already fallen, and in so doing, placed on a foundation of 
sand and mud, have lost faith, God's grace, soul, and blessedness." (p. 6.) Further: 
"For if - and we are reluctant to write it down - Luther had really considered the Bible 
to be a book afflicted with all kinds of errors, out of which only scholars could extract 
the divine core of truth, then only Luther would have been taken away from the Bible 
Christians. The most frightening thing here is that the modern-believing and 
modern-Lutheran theologians (as it seems almost without exception!) declare it to 
be a fact, now no longer to be disputed, that Scripture, besides the ‘own good 
thoughts' of its authors, also contains ‘hay, straw and stubble’, which ‘the fire 
consumes’. ' Thus Bible Christians are not deprived of a man whom they have 
hitherto considered a faithful witness to the truth; thus Bible Christians are deprived 
of their very Bible, the lamp of their foot and the light of their path to eternity, their 
rod and staff in the dark valley of affliction, in short, of God's Word, and thus of their 
consolation in the anguish of sin, their hope in the night of their hour of death!" (S. 
76.) 

Thus Walther wrote in 1886, one year before his death, in "Lehre und Wehre". 
And he spoke just as seriously and decisively around the same time in his "Luther 
Hours" from 1885 to 1886. 1) Here Walther advocated "that the Bible was really and 
truly inspired by God Himself through and through, that God was the author and 
writer of the Bible, and that all these writings were not human, but divine writings. 
And of this he found in the Scriptures themselves the "compelling, striking, 
convincing proofs." (p. 29.) On 2 Tim. 3:15, for instance, he remarks: "But when 
Paul here says, ‘the sacred letters,’ and under them ‘all that is written' in the Old 
Testament is to be rightly emphasized, that every part, even the least part, every 
letter is, as it is said of this Scripture, sacred. We are to believe that every letter is 
of the Holy Spirit. For the Lord says so plainly of the law, by which he understands 
the whole Old Testament: Neither shall one jot, nor one tittle of the same pass away; 
yea, rather shall heaven and earth pass away." (P. 28.) "We cannot, then, possibly 
go with the newer theologians, who propound a quite impossible theory. 


1) See lowa District Synodical Report, 1891. 
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For either Scripture lies and is the most dangerous, blasphemous book, or it is of 
God, has God Himself for its author, and is God's Word." (S. 58.) 

Yes, according to Walther, no one can be a preacher of the Word without 
inner conflict who does not believe that the Bible is the inspired, inerrant Word of 
God. In the aforementioned Luther Lessons, he declared, "There is no more 
unhappy man in the world than a preacher who does not believe that the Bible is 
God's Word. While he stands in the pulpit, it burns under the soles of his feet, and 
he thinks, You wretched, damned hypocrite! You put yourself before others as if the 
Bible were God's Word, and you don't believe it yourself. Such a man lives in 
constant contradiction with himself. And truly, there cannot be anything more 
miserable for man; he is quite miserable." (p. 28.) Further, "Yea, he that is a 
preacher, and believeth not this (inspiration), is the most miserable man on God's 
earth; for his whole life, his whole doings, are a contradiction. He continually appears 
with an evil conscience, points out a way which he has not gone himself, gives hope 
of a blessed life through Christ, and does not believe it. Such a one should rather 
wish he had become a street-sweeper instead of a teacher of the Word of God." (p. 
41.) And as preachers are deprived of a good conscience, so by the modern doctrine 
of inspiration Christians are deprived of all comfort, all certainty. Walther: "The Lord 
Jesus says in many places: 'The Scriptures cannot be broken.' 'Moses spake of me,' 
and the like. Could we now, if the deniers of inspiration were right, rely in matters of 
our salvation on the Lord JEsum, a man who would then himself have erred and not 
known what he said?" (p. 31.) "Yea, it is no small thing when a poor man lies on his 
death-bed, and wants to comfort himself with a saying, and he is then challenged by 
the devil, who says to him, Yea, how knowest thou that God hath said this? There 
probably the writer will have erred." (P. 61.) "Woe to the church, if able instruments 
do not again and again vigorously testify and protest against this error of the 
moderns, and prove that this error is but a figment of the imagination, sprung from 
an unbelieving, forward reason." (S. 43.) 

And in his struggle for verbal inspiration, Walther was ultimately concerned 
with sola Scriptura. In an evening lecture he explained: The doctrine of inspiration 
belongs to the most burning questions; "because with the inspiration of the Holy 
Scripture stands and falls the certainty, the truth and the divinity of the Holy Scripture 
itself and therefore also that of the whole Christian religion and church. The doctrine 
of inspiration is not a doctrine apart from the others, but rather the foundation of all 
other doctrines, on which they rest. If the Holy Scriptures are produced by human 
will, 
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not inspired by the Holy Spirit, it is of course not a divine book, but a human one. . . 
. . For the assertion that the divine contents of Holy Scripture are interspersed with 
erroneous, human things, renders not only this part, but the whole of Holy Scripture, 
unstable and vacillating; the reader is made the chief judge of Holy Scripture, and is 
to decide what is essential and what is false in it. Yes, then, of course, the dear 
Church has hitherto been in a great error; she has then been smitten with a frightful 
delusion, that she has regarded Holy Scripture as the principle, that is, as the source 
of all Christian knowledge, as the norm, rule, and guide - and indeed infallible norm 
- of all faith and life, and finally as the supreme and final judge in all doctrinal and 
religious disputes. Then the whole Church has hitherto stood on a foundation of 
sand." (P. 43.) "Therefore it can only always be repeated, there is no way out, there 
is no third thing; either we must give up the Bible and the Christian religion, or believe 
in the Bible as the Word of God." (p. 49.) Further, "the devil has not yet played along 
with us more wickedly in the Christian church than he does now, since he has 
possessed such as stand there as great scholars of God and as pious people, that 
they want to pull the foundation, on which all our salvation stands, from under our 
feet with sweet words and point us to our blind reason. Let him who follows them 
only give up Christianity and make his own religion." (S. 51.) 

In the same way, Walther had already spoken out in one of his evening 
lectures of 1874-1875: "We must by all means hold fast to the doctrine of inspiration 
of our orthodox dogmatists. If we admit that even the slightest error can occur in the 
Bible, man must set about separating truth from error. Man is thus placed above 
Scripture, and Scripture has thus ceased to be the source and norm of faith. Human 
reason is made the norma of truth, and Scripture sinks to the norma normata. The 
slightest deviation from the old doctrine of inspiration brings a rationalistic germ into 
theology, and leaveneth the whole doctrinal edifice." (L. u. W. 34, 196.) The same 
thought, namely, that with the inerrancy of Scripture also falls sola Scriptura, Walther 
had thus expressed in "Lehre und Wehre" in 1867: "Those who acknowledge only 
an inspiration of the what and not of the how, of the things and not also of the words 
of Holy Scripture, or assume degrees of inspiration of one book before the other, or 
admit that Scripture contains some error, condescends not only to the power of 
comprehension of the simple-minded people, but also to the false conceptions of 
the same-all these have abandoned the principle of Protestantism, that Scripture is 
the principium cognoscendi. 
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given." (13, 100.) In the same volume, an article characterizing the doctrine of 
inspiration among the "believing" theologians of Germany, concludes with the 
words, "Do we not see clearly from the foregoing, that the devil sets at nothing less 
at the present day than to rob us of the whole dear treasure of the Word of God, 
and to make it doubtful?" (13, 282.) 

And how consistently Walther asserted the sola Scriptura here, too, is evident 
from the fact that he did not base the inerrancy of Scripture on inductive research, 
which had not yet been able to prove any error in Scripture, but solely on the clear 
testimony of Scripture itself, and for this testimony he demanded faith even when 
one encounters difficulties in Scripture which we are not able to solve. Walther 
declared, "As in all doctrines we ask, What do the Scriptures say? so in the doctrine 
of inspiration we ask, What do the Scriptures themselves say of themselves in 
regard to their dignity and origin? And that which the Scripture says we believe, 
teach, and confess. From the Scriptures, and from the Scriptures alone, we draw 
the knowledge also of inspiration, and therefore we also bow under the Scriptures, 
when in believing in the inspiration of the Scriptures, as is not at all to be wondered 
at, we also meet with difficulties. Thus also have acted the ancient faithful 
theologians, who have considered it their office to solve such difficulties, in order to 
strengthen and make certain the wavering consciences; when they came to certain 
difficulties which they could not solve, they reverently took off their little doctor's hats 
from their heads, and bowing before the Holy Scriptures, declared themselves poor 
little students, and the Holy Spirit their teacher, and thought and said: This difficulty, 
if not sooner, will certainly be gloriously solved in eternity. Of this they had not the 
least doubt. And how often it has also been found that at certain times it was thought 
that this difficulty could not be removed, that here the Scriptures were caught, and 
later, by some finding, it became quite clear that the Scriptures could not speak 
otherwise than they spoke." (Ber. d. lowa Distr. 1891, p. 13.) 

Yes, at times Walther's warning and admonition sounds like the voice of an 
old prophet. In "Lehre und Wehre" 1886, p. 76, he first quotes Luther's words Wider 
Zwinglis Alldosis and then continues: "We must say the same of the so-called 'God- 
humanity of Scripture’, as it is now understood and taught by modern-believing 
theology: Beware, beware, | say, of this 'God-manliness of Scripture’! It is the devil's 
larva, for in the end it leads to such a Bible, according to which | would not gladly 
be a Bible Christian, namely, that the Bible henceforth is no more than another good 
book, which | must read with constant earnest examination, lest | fall into error. For 
when | have read the 
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If | believe that the Bible also contains errors, it is no longer a touchstone for me, 
but needs one itself: Summa, it is unspeakable what the devil seeks with the 'God- 
humanity of Scripture’. - We know well what our wait is for this seemingly 
intemperate declaration of ours. It will be despised and laughed at as a sign of a 
zealot's lack of understanding, if not worse. But woe to us, if here, where it is not 
even a question of this or that doctrine of the faith of Scripture, but where it is said, 
"They overthrow the ground' (Ps. 11:3), "Pure off, pure off to their ground’ (Ps. 
137:7), if we, though we do not belong to the learned, but want to be Christians, are 
silent about it! Then the stones would have to cry out. Have mercy on his poor 
Christendom in this last afflicted and perilous time!" And in his Luther lessons, 
“Hear, ye heavens, and earth, take heed, for the LORD speaketh! Let this be and 
remain our field cry. These words we will let shine in our banner, and under this 
signum alone we dare to conquer. Yea, if ever our Synod ceased to hold high the 
flag with this motto, it will not first fall, then it is already fallen, then it is worthy to be 
swept away from the face of the earth as a foolish salt that no longer serves, but 
deserves to be trodden down by the people." (S. 53.) 

In accordance with his firm position on inspiration, Walther decisively rejected 
any subordination of Scripture to or correction by any of the sciences. Scripture must 
remain domina and the sciences their ancillae. "We want," says Walther, "to know 
nothing of a science which, instead of being maidservant and pupil to Scripture, 
plays mistress and master to it, instead of being merely helpful to the discovery of 
the truth contained in Scripture, wants to sit in judgment on it and decide, instead of 
correcting itself from Scripture, wants to correct Scripture from itself, instead of 
remaining in its sphere, wants to elevate the laws which happen to be in force in its 
sphere to general ones, and to impose the same also on the sphere of Scripture. 
Such yetaBaoic cic a/Ao yévoc we consider as idolatrous as unscientific." (L. u. W. 
21, 34; 34, 323.) Nor is any iota of Scripture to be surrendered for the sake of any 
science. Walther says: "A single saying of Scripture stands incomparably higher to 
us, and is to us an immeasurably greater treasure than all the wisdom of this world." 
(L. u. W. 21, 34; 34, 323.) And with Luther he declares, "It is better that science 
should fall away than religion, if science will not serve, but trample Christ under 
foot." (L. u. W. 32, 6.) The theologian must declare it impossible a priori that 
Scripture teaches any error, be it only in historical, geographical, natural scientific, 
and similar relatively indifferent matters. Walther writes: "No matter how confident 
science may be of the resul- 
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If the results of scientific research are claimed to be absolutely certain truths, we do 
not hold them to be infallible, but we do hold the Scriptures to be infallible. If the 
results of scientific research contradict clear Scripture, we are sure from the outset 
that they are nothing but certain error, even if we are unable to prove it as such 
otherwise than by appeal to Scripture. The Scriptures are certain to us in any case, 
however great the conflict may be between this assumption and the results of 
science. As often as we have to choose between science and Scripture, we 
therefore speak with Christ our Lord: 'Surely the Scriptures cannot be broken!’ (John 
10:35) and with the holy apostle: 'We take all reason captive to the obedience of 
Christ.’ (2 Cor. 10, 5.) "(L. u. W. 21, 35.) All true sciences, especially the theological 
auxiliary sciences, Walther praises and highly esteems. But of the modern after- 
sciences, which question the authority of the Bible, and aim at the overthrow and 
criticism of its doctrines, he judges: "A science which first asks whether the reason 
of the apostles and prophets is not perhaps, at least in part, a reason of lies, we 
regard not as a Christian, but as a heathen science." (L. u. W. 21, 37.) In any case, 
according to Walther, in a conflict between Scripture and science, Scripture must be 
upheld and kept intact. If, therefore, the sciences make even the slightest 
concession to the enemies of Scripture, says Walther, "we trample them under foot 
as traitors." (L. u. W. 34, 324.) 

In his transatlantic struggles, Walther not only asserted the Scriptural principle 
everywhere, but also directly defended it, and in such a way that we would not be 
able to name any theologian from the nineteenth century who had preceded him in 
this. And we can say the same of Walther with reference to his American struggles, 
in which he was also repeatedly tempted to become unfaithful to the Scriptural 
principle. Walther passed the test here, too, and carried off sola Scriptura intact as 
the prize of victory in his struggles. First of all, as far as Buffalo's disputes were 
concerned, Walther stood up for the following truths, among others: a pastor could 
not demand obedience from his congregation, nor a congregation from its members, 
in matters of means; obedience could be demanded in the church only for things 
which could be proved from God's Word to be commanded or forbidden by God; 
what God's Word did not command, neither pastor nor congregation could 
command, and what God's Word did not release, neither pastor nor congregation 
could release; pastor and congregation had only "the authority of the Word"; even 
the old Lutheran church ordinances and ceremonies were not binding and could be 
changed by the congregation, etc. But what do all these statements mean differently 
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as a vigorous, consistent, and not merely theoretical, but practical advocacy of sola 
Scriptura? What are they but as many affirmations that there is no authority in the 
Christian church apart from Scripture? And conversely, were it true, which Walther 
combated, that a pastor might yet command something in matters of faith or life 
which God has not commanded in his Word, or forbear something which God has 
not forbidden in Scripture, what would that be but to set up beside Scripture and 
beyond it another, higher authority and source of truth in the church? If, therefore, 
the question of the principle of theology was not directly raised in the Graves' 
controversy, Walther's basic motive was no other than sola Scriptura. It corresponds 
to this, too, when he, for example, in the same controversy, first brought the proof 
that Scripture is silent about a divine institution of ordination, and then declared: "But 
what God's institution cannot be proved in God's Word, this cannot be declared and 
accepted as God's own endowment without idolatry." (L. u. W. 35, 226.) To the 
Buffaloers, Walther also maintained just the Scriptural principle. 

The same is true to the fullest extent of Walther's polemic against lowa, which 
was basically nothing more than a fight over the principle of Scripture. The lowa 
Synod, with its theory of open questions, advocated indifferentism and unionism, the 
basic premise of which is everywhere: one must not be too strict and exact with 
Scripture. According to the theory of open questions, there are scriptural doctrines 
which the Church does not need to confess or demand of its members as binding, 
but which it may leave open to the judgment of each individual, and the contrary of 
which it may declare and treat in its midst as equal to the scriptural doctrines. 
Accordingly, then, the Synod of the lowas permits liberty and equality in its midst 
with regard to pro and contra in the doctrines of the Millennium, of the Pope as the 
Antichrist, of the double resurrection, of the double return of Christ, of Sunday, of 
the Church and the ministry. In 1859, the lowa Ministry declared that the Church had 
not yet laid down any symbolic decisions concerning the doctrine of the last things, 
"which is why both views can stand side by side in the Church". So long, then, as 
the Church has not symbolically fixed a doctrine, even if it is contained in Scripture, 
the Church can release it and also grant the contrary doctrine, which is contrary to 
Scripture, equal rights in her midst. Hochstetter reports in his "History of the Missouri 
Synod" about the colloquium in Milwaukee (1867): "It now appeared that the lowans 
were in favor of such doctrines where the error could not be ecclesiastically stated 
because the agreement of the church was lacking, or men like J. Gerhard, 
Rudelbach and other Lutheran teachers of 
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(e.g., in the doctrine of Sunday), require an ecclesiastical warrant for both opinions! 
It was said on the lowa side, 'The dissenter muh have a right to hold and express a 
different belief.' 'The other part must also be ecclesiastically entitled.’ " (p. 291.) Still 
some years ago Deindérfer declared in the "Kirchliche Zeitschrift": he held his 
chiliasm to be a doctrine of Scripture, and that the lowa Synod would have to give 
itself up if it were no longer to hold chiliasm to be justified in its midst, but only to 
tolerate it. On the other hand, the same Deind6rfer, as a member of the lowa Synod, 
nevertheless held the doctrine opposed to his Chiliasm, and therefore, according to 
his conviction, contrary to Scripture, as having equal rights in the lowa Synod with 
finer ones of his own. And vice versa, the antichiliasts in the lowa Synod considered 
Deind6rfer's chiliasm contrary to Scripture, but nevertheless in their Synod on an 
equal footing with their own Scriptural teaching. 

Walther recognized that this position involved abandoning the principle of 
Scripture. A synod that does not confess and want to confess all the doctrines of 
Scripture and does not demand of its members the acceptance of all the doctrines of 
Scripture and does not want to demand them ex professo, but rather releases 
doctrines that are contrary to the word of God, is in fact putting itself in the place of 
Scripture. And if a doctrine, whatever it may be, is not for that very reason and eo 
ipso binding and obligatory for the whole Synod and all its members, because it is 
found in Scripture, but only when the Church has fixed it symbolically or for some 
other reason, then the sola must in any case be deleted from the sola Scriptura. It 
was zeal for the Scriptural principle that put the pen in Walther's hand against the 
lowans. And like pure bells it sounded from fine lips: "We must not admit that anyone 
teaches against a clear word of God, and that this is demanded to be tolerated." "We 
believe that nothing can be open question which God has already decided in His 
Word, it may be in the symbols or not." (Hochstetter, p. 290 f.) There could be no 
question in the church of open questions in things which God had decided in His 
Word, well thereby actually declared: "One could, however, 'davontiin' something 
from God's Word; one need not always go ‘according to the law and testimony’; 'a 
little leaven' of false doctrine did no harm and was therefore to be tolerated; Scripture 
could at times be ‘broken’; one need not exactly believe ‘everything that the prophets 
have spoken’; all Scripture was not needful and 'useful'; however, it was permissible 
to 'undo' some things in Scripture." As long as God alone speaks in his word, there 
is freedom according to the theory of open questions, "but as soon as the church 
speaks, freedom is at an end." The truly ecclesiastical, he said, was always biblical, 
and the truly biblical was always ecclesiastical. And those who accept only the 
doctrines of the confession as binding on all Lutherans, make the symbols of the 
Lutheran church out of the church. 
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to the Lutheran Bible and the Lutheran Church to a sect that does not commit itself 
to the whole Word of God, but only to some of its teachings. Here, says Walther 
(and here again the fundamental motive of his struggle is clearly expressed), here it 
becomes evident who are those "who really stand on the Scriptures and believe as 
much in their supreme magisterial dignity as in their distinctness, who do not." (L. u. 
W. 14, 211; 34, 199 ff.) The same thought was thus expressed by Walther at Fort 
Wayne in 1869: "The Uniate maintain that certain errors must be tolerated for the 
sake of love, and according to the theory of open questions it is asserted: 'There are 
certain doctrines which, though spoken in clear words in the Scriptures, yet have no 
claim to sole validity until the Church has spoken." This theory we reject, because 
by the same the Church is placed in the place of Holy Scripture." (Hochstetter, p. 
316.) 

Thus Walther strongly emphasized the truth that the whole of Scripture is 
binding upon the church, and that no one can expose any doctrine of Scripture, or 
release its counter-doctrine, without denying the principle of Scripture. But he did 
not forget to duly emphasize the other side, namely, that no one can add to the 
binding doctrines of the Church any doctrine not found in Scripture without violating 
the principle of Scripture, even if this doctrine does not conflict with any Scripture 
doctrine. By "open questions" he understands only problems about which Scripture 
decides nothing. And such problems must therefore always remain problems in the 
church, and could never, through theological development and ecclesiastical 
decision, emerge from this stage and become obligatory doctrines of the church. 
And why not? Because otherwise the sola Scriptura would fall. Walther wrote: "What 
is not contained and decided in God's Word must not, therefore, be assimilated to 
God's Word, and so added to God's Word." (L. u. W. 14, 33; 34, 198.) All Scripture 
and Scripture alone! that was Walther's slogan against the lowaians. At the 
Milwaukee colloquium he declared, "Nor have we thought of counting the problems 
among the few important doctrines. We have always understood by doctrines truths 
really revealed in God's Word, nothing else, and God help me never to forget this, 
that everything that is to be given as doctrine to the faith must be revealed in God's 
Word, for God's Word is above the church." (Hochstetter, p. 289.) 

How emphatically Walther asserted the Scriptural principle at the 
aforementioned colloquium was testified to by my former neighbor in office, Pastor 
Hochstetter, who was one of the delegates to the Missouri Synod. The impression 
he received in Milwaukee he thus describes in a footnote of his "History of the 
Missouri Synod": "I 
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| would still regret having accepted the call to this important position, for which | 
already felt unfit because of my former position, if | had not received a great blessing 
for my person from participating in this colloquium. It was there that | first realized 
that the strength of the Missourian teachers does not rest in adherence to the 
symbols, but rather in the fear of the Word of God. God's word! Isa. 66:2. it was 
there said, ‘Ecclesiastical is all that is scriptural; a doctrine may or may not be 
contained and fixed in the symbols, if it is only in the Scriptures.’ The symbols 
themselves contain only the right confession of the Scriptures and all their doctrines. 
While all sorts of human authorities, ancient and modern, were used to attack the 
position of the Missouri Synod, it was the more clearly revealed that the Missourians 
sit in the Scriptures, but their opponents beside them." (Hochstetter, p. 288.) 

Finally, in the struggle over the doctrine of conversion and election by grace 
against the lowans, Schmidtians, and Ohioans, Walther not only again fully stood 
up for the principle of Scripture, but, capping the climax, here he asserted it to its 
utmost consequences and at the same time passed the acid test of his unbroken 
position on Scripture. Walther himself clearly recognized this: the great importance 
of the doctrine of election by grace not only for the sola gratia as the last test of the 
integrity of the doctrine of justification, but also as the last test of the integrity of the 
sola Scriptura.... From Walther's evening lecture of November 10, 1882, D. Pieper 
quotes: "But nevertheless we must thank God also for this controversy, for now a 
twofold thing becomes all the more clear: 1. whether one really teaches in earnest 
that man really becomes blessed by grace, 2. whether one is entirely free from 
rationalism and really regards God's Word as its only light in spiritual things." (L. u. 
W. 36, 352.) While the Ohioans in this controversy nailed themselves to the 
dogmatists of the seventeenth century and their intuitu fidei contrary to Scripture, 
Walther here let these fathers go and adhered to Scripture and the doctrine of Luther 
and the Formula of Concord taken from Scripture. (cf. L: u. W. 28, 107 f.) Yes, it 
was the divine majesty of the Scriptural principle alone, in the last analysis, which 
moved Walther to take the position he did in the doctrine of election by grace and 
conversion. And it was equally clear to him that the synergism of his opponents, as 
well as their accusation of Calvinism against the Synodical Conference, had its 
ultimate ground in the false theological principle of the same, which sets above 
Scripture as the highest standard of all Scripture interpretation the harmonious 
whole or system recognizable by theologians, a position which was again decisively 
rejected by the theologians of the Synodical Conference in Chicago in 1904. 

Already in 1867 Walther had written in "Lehre und Wehre": "In such locis 
classicis one supposedly goes about it from 
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If we deny this because the actual meaning is contrary to the analogia fidei, this is 
an abuse of the rule that all interpretation must be similar to faith. For if two mysteries 
are taught in Scripture in plain words, which seem to contradict each other according 
to the principles of our reason, the one mystery must not be denied for the sake of 
the other, but the one must be believed as well as the other, and reason must be 
brought under the obedience of faith. As certainly as the Holy Scriptures are God's 
Word, they certainly contain no true contradiction with themselves; but a real 
contradiction is only present when something is said to be, and at the same time to 
be not, in the same respect." (13, 110.) This truth did not remain a theory with 
Walther, but in the doctrinal controversy concerning the election of grace he brought 
it to full practical fruition, declaring once and again to his opponents who wished to 
rhyme the Scriptures, "It is the Lutheran way: if we find two things in God's Word 
which we cannot rhyme, we leave both and believe both as they read." (L. u. W. 36, 
50.) "To correct one doctrine of Scripture by another for the sake of his reason, 
because that one seems dark and contradictory to him, and even to strike it out 
altogether, pretending that the dark passages must be interpreted by the light ones, 
- this is a dreadful sacrilege." (L. u. W. 37, 68.) 

In 1880, Walther published an excellent article entitled: "What is a Christian 
to do when he finds that two doctrines which seem to contradict each other are both 
clearly taught in Scripture?" Walther answers: We are not to rhyme, but to believe 
both doctrines. Luther writes, "If it be to rhyme, we shall keep no article in faith." And 
especially with reference to the election of grace, the Formula of Concord testifies, 
"With this our folly always has much more pleasure to concern itself than with that 
which God has revealed to us in his word, because we cannot rhyme it together, 
which also we are not commanded to do." "Reason may conclude," continues 
Walther, "that if no cause of election lies in the elect, and the only cause is God's 
mercy and Christ's merit, then in God must also lie the cause that so many do not 
come to faith and are lost, yet the confession, and those who follow it, do not seek 
to concoct this at the expense of the clear Scripture doctrine of the universality of 
grace, nor at the expense of the clear Scripture doctrine of the captive will, by means 
of well-founded rationalities, but they humbly recognize here a mystery unsolvable 
in this life, according to Rom. 11, 33-36 and take their reason captive under the 
obedience of Christ and his word. As often as they come to the question why, since 
God has to do everything, God does not give faith to all men, they do not engage in 
any speculation of reason, but refer to 
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Eternal life, where God will reveal this to us and show that his grace is nevertheless 
universal. The Scriptures teach that God's grace and Christ's merit alone are the 
cause of election, and at the same time that God's grace is nevertheless universal. 
And without rhyming, therefore, Lutherans should believe, teach, and confess both, 
because both are clearly revealed doctrines in the Holy Scriptures, and it is a matter 
of a high, inscrutable divine mystery. "To invent all sorts of rational reasons against 
such doctrines, which prove apparent contradictions, is a very easy, bad art, but it 
is sad when believing Christians allow themselves to be in the least swayed by them. 
There could be no question of a mystery of faith if human reason found everything 
harmonious in it. We therefore repeat once more Luther's saying: -If it is to apply to 
rhymes, we shall not keep any article in the faith." (26, 257 ff.) At the Synodal 
Conference in Cleveland in 1884, therefore, Walther also confessed Luther's heroic 
words with reference to the mystery in the Lord's Supper as the expression of his 
own position with reference to the mystery in the election of grace: "If | should be 
deceived, | would rather be deceived by God (if it were possible) than by men; for if 
God afflicts me, he will well answer for it and make restitution to me. But men cannot 
make restitution to me, if they have deceived me, and have led me into hell. ... If 
there be any thing dark therein (in the words of the Lord's Supper), thou wilt have it 
so dark: for thou hast given no other explanation of it, nor commanded it to be given." 
(S. 47.) 

Walther, then, refused to solve the problem of cur alii prae aliis in the doctrine 
of election by grace. He rejected the synergistic as well as the Calvinistic explanation 
of it and left the inscrutable mystery of election. Powerfully he emphasized: "The 
Scriptures teach both: that God alone is the cause of our blessedness, and man 
alone the cause of his damnation. Decisively he continued: "Although we are not 
able to rhyme both sentences, we believe both. And the reason: Because, according 
to Scripture, we are to add nothing to Scripture and dismiss nothing from Scripture, 
and in any conflict between Scripture and reason, we are not to take Scripture 
captive under reason, but reason under Scripture and the obedience of faith. In no 
case, Walther emphasized, was it the task of theologians to rhyme seemingly 
contradictory clear teachings of Scripture, i. e., to model them in such a way that 
they fit together into a harmonious whole in the sense of reason. Both would rather 
have to be held and believed unchanged and unrhymed. Thus and similarly Walther, 
with true theological heroism, stood up to his rationalizing opponents for the great 
problem presented by God in Scripture, but left unresolved, and therefore also 
rejected by theologians and the church. 
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the unsolved mystery of the discretio personarum. And thus Walther proved his great 
loyalty to the principle of Scripture, victoriously resisted Satan's supreme temptation 
to bend the sola Scriptura in the interest of rhyming reason, drew with Luther and the 
Lutheran confessors the final consequence of the principle of Scripture, and left to 
all theologians and Christians the glorious, imperishable example of sacrificing, not 
to men, but to God, their reason as well as their will, and in matters of faith 
renouncing a priori all rational comprehension and their own will. 

How decisively Walther finally testified against any idolatry of the church 
fathers and the dogmatists of the seventeenth century in the doctrinal controversy 
of the election of grace is evident from his debates on the Wheeling Confession of 
the Ohio Synod of 1881. In the "Preface" to "Doctrine and Wisdom" in 1882, he 
wrote: "To appeal to the Fathers without, nay, against Scripture for the proof of the 
truth of a dogma, is, when done by Lutherans, the most manifest apostasy from the 
highest principle of true Protestantism, the Reformation, and therefore of our 
Evangelical Lutheran Church." (L. u. W. 28, p. 1.) "It is therefore now necessary to 
preserve with the utmost earnestness the highest doctrinal Kleinod and lowest 
foundation of our church, teaching and guarding, witnessing and punishing. For at 
its last meeting at Wheeling, West Virginia, in September, 1881, the General 
Ev.Lutheran Synod of Ohio and others defined its "position in the" (disputed) 
"doctrine of election by grace" as follows: "Again (7!) we hereby confess the doctrine 
of election by grace, as contained in the Formula of Concord, and also as it has 
been conducted in harmony therewith by the doctrinal fathers of our Church at large 
and ever; in particular, we hold to be scriptural and symbolical, and therefore well 
Lutheran, the doctrine of our fathers, that the ordinance of the elect to eternal life is 
made in view of faith, that is, in view of the merit of Christ taken by faith. Therefore 
resolved, that, as in the past (?!), so also in the future, the doctrine here anew 
confessed by us shall be the only legitimate one in our institutions, schools, 
publications, and churches." (See Proceedings of the 25th Extraordinary Assembly, 
etc., p. 39.) This resolution of an entire ecclesiastical body, consisting both of 
laymen and church servants, has no equal in the history not only of the Lutheran, 
but also of the so-called Protestant Church in general; only the Papal Church has 
accomplished something similar. Consider that, according to that document, not 
only have all the present preachers, but perhaps a considerable number of them, 
not even read the main writings of the so-called "Doctrinal Fathers of our Church," 
but that even the dear laymen have been led to profess a doctrine "as taught by the 
Doctrinal Fathers of our Church. 
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on the whole has ever and ever been led'! Never before has a guileless, innocent 
multitude belonging to our church been more irresponsibly misused by its leaders 
and thus led to deny their old Protestant basis of faith and even to profess something 
of which they cannot know what it is! A worse Papism can hardly be introduced 
within the Lutheran Church. Here one is vividly reminded of that Papist legend which 
Luther once reproached the Cryptozwinglians, who said to the Lutherans: "Well, it 
is enough that you believe the body which Christ means. For Luther writes that the 
Papists related the following: "How a doctor asked a charcoal-burner at Prague on 
the bridge, out of pity as for a poor layman, "Dear man, what do you believe?" The 
charcoal-burner answered: "That the church believes." The doctor: "What then does 
the church believe?" The charcoal burner: "That | believe." After this, when the 
doctor should have died, he was so severely challenged by the devil in his faith, that 
he could nowhere abide nor have rest, until he said, "| believe what the charcoal- 
burner believes." (XVII, 2441 ff.) So now also a poor Ohio layman must answer to 
the question, "What do you believe of election by grace besides what is written of it 
in the Formula of Concord?" "I believe of it also as this doctrine has ever and ever 
been conducted by the doctrinal fathers of our Church at large." But if we ask him 
further, "How then has this doctrine been conducted by them, on the whole, ever 
and ever?" he must answer, "Just as our Synod of Ohio conducts it. If, however, he 
is finally asked, "How do you know this?" he must, if he wishes to be honest, say, "I 
know it because our professors say so. May God have mercy on a synod that calls 
itself Lutheran and cultivates such faith and confession in its members! Thus we 
conclude this year's preface to the present theological journal with the declaration 
that we will continue to hold steadfastly to the Scriptural principle of our dear church 
in teaching as well as in defending ourselves, with God's help, and that we will fight 
in our small part with all seriousness against those who try to smuggle into our dear 
American Lutheran church - somehow - the Papist principle of tradition and thus, as 
far as they themselves are concerned, undermine the foundation of the same, 
whether knowingly or unknowingly." With this compare also the remarks made at 
the Synodal Conference in Cleveland in 1884, where Walther, referring to his 
assertion, "According to the Wheelinger resolution, however, the Ohioans build their 
faith on human authority," declared: this assertion he could only withdraw if the 
Ohioans revoked that resolution and said in exchange that they confessed the 
writings of the Fathers, if and so far as the same agreed with "Scripture and 
Confession, by which, of course, so far as the faith and doctrine of the Fathers are 
concerned, as much as nothing is said. But without such a change in their confession 
all the 
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Glosses nothing, and our heavy charge stands before God and man". (S. 21.) 

It was the full truth when Walther said in 1882, October 1, at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new seminary in St. Louis, "Yes, my friends, Christ and His Word 
alone, that is the rock solid foundation upon which the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other states has now stood unwavering for more than 
35 years, and by God's grace still stands." And the man who was the instrument in 
God's hand to place the Missouri Synod upon this rock of God's Word, and labored 
day and night to maintain it upon the same, was none other than its chief founder, 
D. Walther, who had only breathed into it his own spirit and mind in this very firm 
stand upon sola Scriptura. And when Walther, in the following year (1883, on 
September 9), at the dedication of the new seminary in St. Louis declared: "In this 
house, not man's word and man's wit and wisdom, but God's word and the whole 
word of God, and what serves the opening up and the use of the same, shall be 
studied with untiring diligence, day after day, from the first morning ray until into the 
sinking night." Walther did not set forth a new program for the future, but merely 
repeated the position on the principle of Scripture which he had consistently held 
from the beginning, as pastor of his congregation, as leader of the Missouri Synod, 
as editor of its periodicals, as professor in its seminary, and as leader in its struggles. 

Summa Summarum: The most important and influential pioneer in the 19th 
century for the consistent assertion of sola Scriptura was none other than D. C. F. 
W. Walther. 

F.B. 
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(Continued.) 


We proceed to the study of the term XX. - The derivation presents great 
difficulty. All attempts to trace the word in its various meanings to a common root 
may be regarded as unsuccessful. Thus Hofmann (Zeitschrift fir alttestl. 
Wissenschaft III, p. 104) took the term "falsehood" as the basic meaning. My this 
basis is much too narrow to do justice to the use of language. Without arbitrary 
artifice, the various unrelated meanings of our term cannot be derived from one 
stem. "A word of no certain uniformity" is therefore Gesenius-Buhl's judgment. And 
this is undoubtedly correct. Without going into details, we point out that 
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the stem XX is found sometimes in the sense of "power, vigor, wealth" (compare the 
German "Vermégen" in this double sense), sometimes in the sense of "misery, toil, 
suffering,” and the like, sometimes also in the sense of "nothingness, vanity. If these 
are three branches of one trunk, we can at least no longer discover or perceive this 
affinity. But this by the way. 

The first of the meanings mentioned does not come into consideration for us 
at all. On the other hand, the second and the third fall within the scope of our 
investigation. 

XX now means first of all "calamity", "toil", "complaint", " 
physical sense and is very readily associated with 

XXX, "toil." Job 5, 6: "For calamity (XX) does not grow out of the dust, nor 
hardship (XXX) out of the ground", that is, suffering has an adequate cause, namely 
sin. The same meaning is present in the well-known passage Ps. 90:10: "Our life 
lasts seventy years . . and its splendor" (Luther: "and if it has been delicious") "is toil 
and misery." In this place Delitzsch, KauBsch, and Bathgen translate our word XX by 
"nothingness," which, considered in itself, gives quite a puffing sense. Thus they 
make the writer of the Psalm say the same as Koheleth, when he speaks of the vanity 
and nothingness of all earthly doings and goings. But the preacher does not use the 
word XX to express this thought, but XXX, properly "breath" (XXXXX XXX, "vanity of 
vanities," "O vanitatem vanitatum"). And that is worth noting. Yes, one may venture 
the assertion that XX in the Old Testament never means "nothingness" and "vanity" 
in a general physical sense, but is used only as a religious moral term. In XX, when 
it means "nothingness," there is always a rebuke pronounced, as we shall see below. 
Moreover, XX stands here next to XXX, "toil," and it is merely accidental that the 
thought in this place admits of the translation "nullity." In other places where the pair 
of words appear side by side, XX gives a tolerable sense only as a shnonymon of 
XXX. The word obviously has the same sense here as in the Job passage cited. So 
the Latin translation: labor et dolor; and the Septuagint: KOTIog xai zdvoc. Luther 
correctly: "labor and toil." So also the English versions: labor and sorrow. Very clear 
also is the passage Gen. 35:18, where Rachel, dying in labor pains, gives birth to her 
son XXXXXX, "son of my 
Pain", "my child of pain", while Jacob calls him XXXXXX, Benjamin, probably "son of 
my happiness". We still cite Job 18:12 in this connection. There it is said, "There is 
hungry his calamity (XXXX), and destruction is ready for his fall" (the latter part of the 
verse is obscure). Since here the XXXX with 

XXX, "complaint, misfortune, ruin," is parallel, it is un- 


suffering" etc. ina 
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fitting, with some interpreters to translate it with "power, strength," whereby the 
thought loses force, and also the parallelism is damaged. Bildad, who speaks here, 
evidently means to say that calamity and destruction are eager to devour the 
wicked, as it were, as he elaborates in what follows. 

In these passages, therefore, XX does not include a moral or religious 
moment. When it is said in the Psalm passage (90:10) that human life at its best is 
toil and XX, the XX is grounded in the ordinary conditions of earthly life. The 
transition to the moral meaning of the term is conveyed by the fact that calamity or 
misery is often due to the wickedness of a human author. If a man is to blame for 
the "mischief" that befalls another, XXX acquires ethical content and denotes a 
gross violation of charity, and then injustice, sacrilege, sin in general. In this sense 
the word occurs quite frequently, and again preferably in connection with XXX. 
Thus, e. g., Isa. 10, 1: "Woe to them that decree statutes of calamity (XX XXXX), 
and to them that write down toil (XXX)!" Hab. 1, 3: "Why do you make me experience 
XX and witness XXX?" In this connection the prophet complains of the moral 
corruption of Israel, and calls upon God to punish the evildoers who live in "strife" 
and "discord," practise "violence" and "desolation," the law being either perverted 
or despised as a dead letter. Num. 23:21 belongs here: "He seeth not iniquity (XX) 
in Jacob, neither doth he behold toil (XXX) in Israel." According to some (e. g., 
Bantsch in the Hand Commentary) XX is here supposed to mean "calamity" in the 
"physical sense." And the connection with the following words, "Yahweh his God is 
with him," is established by the remark that "the absence of calamity" is explained 
by the fact that "Israel's God is with him." A rather superficial interpretation, which 
hardly needs refutation. Thus Balaam would hardly have rejected the request of 
Balak, king of the Moabites, to change the blessing into a curse. Rather, he points 
out that God sees no iniquity in Israel, and consequently there is no reason to curse 
the people. Israel, he says, is the people of choice, God's proprietary people. 
("Yahweh his God is with him.") Job 4:8 reads, "As far as | saw - those XX plowed 
and XXX sowed, they reaped it." That is, those who devise and execute evil against 
others must reap the fruits of their own sowing, in that the evil devised against others 
eventually reacts upon themselves. Not infrequently, however, XX stands without 
XXX. Thus XX XXXX, fix "those who devise mischief" (Ezek. 11, 2); XX XXXX, 
"those who perpetrate mischief" (Isa. 31, 2). Jer. 4:14, "Wash from evil thy heart, O 
Jerusalem. . . . How long shall 
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thy unwholesome thoughts, dwell in thee?" Prov. 30, 20 says the adulteress: "I have 
committed no XX", no immorality, no sin. 

"Sin-deed, sin-guilt, and sin-punishment" are, as Delitzsch remarks, and as 
we have already seen in the use of the language of XX, "terms which frequently 
merge into one another." This is also true in some degree of XX. The word 
sometimes denotes the mischief which sin produces with inner necessity as its fruit 
and consequence. Sin and the punishment of sin are indissolubly connected. Job 
15:35, Eliphaz concludes his circumstantial description of the lot of the ungodly with 
the words, ...XX XXX XXX XXX, "they go pregnant with travail, and bear mischief." 
They carry themselves with mischievous designs against others, "and what cometh 
forth is mischief to themselves." Quite the same expression is found Isa. 59, 4. Job 
21, 19: "God spareth his children (the wicked) his mischief (XXXX). He repays him 
himself, that he may feel it." Ps. 94, 23: "He turneth back upon them XXXXXX," that 
is, they receive the due punishment for their deeds. And so other passages, of which 
we will mention Prov. 12, 21. It is said there, "Not turned to the righteous XXXXX, 
any evil; but the wicked are full of evil." Here some commentators take the XX in the 
sense of "sorrow" or "calamity" in general. Who the verse gains a deeper meaning 
when XX is also taken here as the fruit of sin. This also fits better with what follows, 
"The wicked are full of evil." Evil is the element in which they live and weave, and 
therefore they reap evil. On the other hand, the righteous, who move in the sphere 
of godliness and godliness, meet with no XX, no calamity, which sin has in its train. 

Besides this XX, the meaning of which we have tried to develop in the 
previous explanation, there is now a second, quite identical word, which, however, 
as mentioned at the beginning, is hardly of the same stock as the first. This XX 
means, namely, "nothingness," "vanity," "moral insignificance," and the like. We 
have already pointed out, namely, in connection with the passage Ps. 90, 10, where 
we objected to the rendering of XX by "nothingness" (KauBsch, Delitzsch), that XX 
probably never occurs in the sense of "nothingness" in general, but only as an 
ethical and religious term. There is at most one passage where one believes with 
some probability to find that meaning, namely, Amos 5:5. In his sharp polemic 
against the idolatrous goings-on in the ten-tribe region, the prophet says, loc. cit: 
"Bethel" (the center of the calf service) "shall become XX." If Keil here translates, 
"shall come to naught," the original does not thereby fully come into its own. This 
much is certain, that XX would not otherwise be the ordinary 
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Expression is for ruin and destruction. Rather, XX or XXX serves for this purpose. 
Thus, e. g., Isa. 41, 12: "It shall become as nothing (XXX( and as nothingness 
(XXXX) the men of thy war." In the threat of judgment against Edom the same 
prophet speaks, ch. 34, 11. 12:... "he stretcheth over it the butcher's cord of tohu" 
(a state of barrenness and desolation) "and the plumb line of bohu (emptiness), . . 
and all the leaders thereof shall be brought to nought" (XXX XXXX). In our passage 
the choice of the term XX is evidently conditioned by the change of XX-XXX, "house 
of God," into XX-XXX, "idol's house." When Amos says of this Bethel, "it shall 
become XX," this expresses not only the objective fact of the threatened destruction, 
but at the same time the prophet's deep indignation at the vain travesty of true 
worship which was going on in this "idol-house." The nullity of idolatry and the 
physical destruction of the idolatrous place of worship merge here in the prophet's 
thought. Bethaven, consecrated to the service of a void un-god, is to fall utterly to 
nothingness. One might be inclined to approve Wellhausen's translation (which 
Duhm also adopts), harsh as it sounds, as corresponding to the sense. He 
translates, "And Bethel shall become of the devil." So, by the way, does G. A. Smith: 
"And Bethel shall go to the devil." In any case, however, this passage cannot easily 
be put forward for the meaning of "voidness" in general. It must not be disregarded 
that there is implicitly a play on words here. Luther translates: "Bethel shall become 
Beth - Aven", although the XXX is missing in the original text. The above-mentioned 
renaming of Bethel to Bethaven probably prompted him to insert "Beth" in this place. 
There is no evidence for this in the versions either. (Vulgate: Bethel erit inutilis. 
Septuagint: Bar& 4A eotai wc ovy badpyovoa.) XXX XXX is found three times in the 
book of Hosea. Ch. 4, 5, Judah is warned against joining in the idolatry of Israel. "Go 
not up to XXX XXX," instead of XX-XXX put because of the calf service. Ch. 5:8 the 
prophet exclaims, in view of the approaching judgment, "Blow ye the trumpet at 
Gibeah . . . Let it sound at XXX XXX." Finally ch. 10, 5: "For the calves of XXX-XXX 
did the inhabitants of Samaria fear." Besides this, ch. 10, 8, is found the expression 
XXX XXXX, "the heights of nothingness." The Latin translation here has excelsa 
idoli, in that the concrete is set slr the abstract. Amos 1:5: XXX XXXX, "valley of 
nothingness." Vulgate again: campo idoli. Not "valley of iniquity," as Kau®Bsch 
translates. For it is not according to its "sacrilegiousness" that idolatry is here first 
considered, but according to its very nature and character as something utterly null 
and void. All that is connected with it is appearance and falsehood. Compare the 
words of Paul: "We know that an idol is nothing. 
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in the world" (oUdev evd@dov ev Koop), 1 Cor. 8, 4. That this is the sense of XX in 
such connections is irrefutably evident from other passages where idolatry is more 
closely characterized. Thus Zech. 10, 2: "For the teraphim speak vanity (XX), and 
the diviners behold lies, and they speak dreams of deceit (XXXX), and they comfort 
vainly (XXX)." Evidently we have here synonymous expressions, so that XX is 
related in meaning to XXX, etc. Luther translates the first part of our verse as, "The 
idols (teraphim, oracle-gods) speak vain trouble," identifying this XX with the one 
discussed above, which comes out beside XXX. Kaufssch correctly: "void sayings . 
. . Liar's tales . . . vain reveries . . . windy consolations." Vulgate: simulacra locuta 
sunt inutile. Septuagint incorrect: eAdAouolv xdzong (trouble). This is appropriately 
followed by Samuel's word to Saul, 1 Sam. 15:23: "Contumacy is divination sin, and 
reluctance is XX of teraphim," that is, disobedience is as bad as hollow idolatry. 
Again, "sacrilege" is inaccurate. Clear also is the passage Isa. 41, 29: "Behold, all 
of them! Vanity (XX), vanity (XXX) are their (the idolaters') works, wind (XXX) and 
Ide (XXX) their castings." Again, all synonymous expressions to exhaust the concept 
of utter "nothingness" as much as possible. In this place, too, Luther puts "vain toil" 
for XX. "It is vain toil and nothing with their doings." But the term "trouble" is 
disturbing to the sense. The English translation "vanity ... naught .. wind... 
confusion" is correct. Not only idolatry is called XX, but also a mere outward, 
formalistic worship. Of such as perform cultic acts without a right heart, whose opser 
is a void opus operatum, it is said Isa. 66:3, "He that causeth incense to go forth 
benedeiet XX." The verbum "benedeien," "bless," "praise," orders a concrete object. 
Too indefinite and dull is Luther's "who praises iniquity," which is XX in many places. 
Vitringa correctly explains: cultum exhibens vano numine. So already Jerome: quasi 
benedicat idolo. So also Delitzsch and other commentators, as well as the English 
versions. A worship which goes out in the externality of the act itself, without 
proceeding from the source of a bruised spirit (cf. v. 2), is void, and stands with 
idolatry from a stuse. Even otherwise, from the point of view of nullity, an idol is 
summarily designated by such an abstract. Jer. 18, 15 for example says: 

XXXXX XXXX, "they burn incense to vanity." The void idols are meant. 
Similarly it is said of idols XXX XXXX, "vain vanities," or merely XXXXX (Deut. 
32:21). Here also belongs the expression XXXXX, "the nots", "the ungods", "the not- 
gods" (Cheyne). 


(To be continued.) C. GanBle. 
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I. America. 


"On the Centenary of Walther's Birth." Under this heading the "Kirchliche Zeitschrift" 
brings several judgments that were made shortly after his death about Walther and his 
importance. General Superintendent Ruperti wrote in the "Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung" 
of July 22, 1887: "With Walther one of the greats in the Church of Christ has gone home, a man 
who was not only an epoch-making personality in the ecclesiastical history of America and the 
outstanding leader and gatherer of the Lutherans there, but whose effectiveness in the Lutheran 
Church of all parts of the world was felt to be a powerfully stimulating one. The success of his 
effectiveness is almost unparalleled in the recent history of our Church, and marks him not only 
as a man of great dispositions, outstanding talents, iron diligence, and rare energy, but reveals 
in him a providential personality, such as the Lord sends to His Church when He wishes to lead 
it in special and new ways." In "Herald and Magazine" of June 4, 1887, we read: Under these 
circumstances (described before) "his eminent organizational talent stood out with external 
necessity, there his determination full of character in questions of confession, his precise clarity, 
his over-sharp instinct for deviations of every kind from sound doctrine, his eye for useful forces, 
his winning, popular, but decided appearance, his saddle-steady conduct in controversial 
questions, his talent as a preacher, his pastoral wisdom and faithfulness had to shine out mightily 
and carry weight. . . . Few have seen such success in their church work as he saw. Few have 
been allowed to enjoy such authority, such personal prestige, without official high dignity, as he 
enjoyed. Like a Moses, he led his people out of difficult turmoil and tribulation and, in defiance 
of the spirit of the times and the world, gave them his holy law and divine order. This was one 
of the great things about the man who had now departed from the world, that he courageously 
and faithfully closed the entrance into the sanctuary to the world, its kind, its mind, unconcerned 
about its judgment, hate or love. We thank God for a figure highly distinguished above the level 
of the Church of time, who as a lighthouse sent forth Bright Rays warning and saving into the 
darkness of time, heroically waged God's wars, and became a guide to thousands who without 
him would never have escaped the madness of time." 

These judgments are followed by the obituary of S. Fritschel in the "Kirchenblatt" of 
June 1, 1887, which reads as follows: "It is with deeply moved hearts that we inform our readers 
of the passing away of the long-time leader and leader of the Missouri Synod, Prof. D. C. F. W. 
Walther, on May 7, 26 o'clock in the evening. Although the same did not come suddenly and 
unexpectedly, its approach having rather been unmistakable for months, yet the news of 
mourning strikes our hearts most grievously. For the Lutheran Church loses in the deceased 
one of its most manly fighters, its most blessed witnesses, its most renowned theologians. Since 
1839 he has placed the rich gifts of his spirit at the service of the Lutheran Church in America 
and has contributed to its growth. 
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He has worked with full, wholehearted, unreserved devotion, without weariness, with joyful 
enthusiasm, to the end of his life, in the building up of the Missouri Synod. And God's mercy has 
prospered the work of his hands, and made him see the fruit of his labor as few men can. The 
Missouri Synod, with its tremendous expansion, its firmly established organization, its restless 
ecclesiastical activity, its peculiar theology, which unites the Lutheran confessional doctrine with 
its special doctrines in a firm unity, is in the eminent sense his work, to which he expressed the 
stamp of his spirit in all respects, and in which he was destined to see the realization of the 
thoughts of his life with his own eyes. The Synod which he founded and led saw in him its power 
embodied, as it were, and there are very few cases in which an outstanding personality has 
exercised an equally profound and all-dominating influence in the ecclesiastical community 
which he led. So deeply we must lament that this great influence was not an all-round salutary 
one, since the ecclesiastical theological direction represented by the deceased lacked true 
Lutheran ecumenicity, Even if in the end he became entangled in a Calvinizing doctrine of 
predestination and dragged his followers into the same error, this should not prevent us from 
recognizing and acknowledging with joyful gratitude the great blessing that God the Lord 
bestowed on Lutheran Christianity through him in all of this. He was our implacable adversary 
and enemy, and from the first beginning of our synodal existence he most vehemently opposed 
in us what we must and will hold fast to the end for the sake of the truth of the Gospel. But in 
spite of all the divisive opposition, there was still so much in common between him and us that 
we can and must apply the apostolic "All is yours" also to this blessed armamentarium and 
gratefully rejoice in the grace and gift bestowed upon it. Therefore we also share the pain and 
sorrow of his disciples and friends over the heavy loss with all our heart, and their lamentation: 
"A great one in Israel has fallen", resounds also in our circles. May the Lord, whom he confessed 
with fear and trembling before this evil and wicked world, now also be his very great reward in 
the heavenly kingdom, for which he helped him out, and let the light of his countenance shine 
upon him after the labor, toil, and strife of his earthly life, and let him blessedly enjoy the rest 
and triumph of eternal life. What he hath lacked and sinned, let the blood of reconciliation cover; 
and what he hath wrought and directed in the power of the Holy Ghost, let it stand and prosper 
without ceasing." 

To the above comments on Walther we add several more. "The Lutheran Church 
Messenger for Australia of July 1887 brought the news of Walther's death and wrote: "Once 
again a hero has fallen in Israel! A faithful witness and confessor of the truth, such as there are 
few of in our day, has died to the joy of his Lord. But not only the Missouri Synod in America, 
but the whole Lutheran Church has lost much by the departure of this dear man of God." 
(Lutherans 1887, p. 137.) From Canton in China, Missionary Voskamp wrote: "A deep sorrow 
fills our hearts that a great man in Israel 
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fallen, and the voice of that mighty caller in the controversy is hushed. . . . What the great dead 
man has wrought in proof of the Spirit and power in the dear Lutheran Church-it is before the 
eyes of all. In the midst of the swirl and tumult of human opinions about God's Word, of rage and 
hatred against the true church of God, he has stood as a firm city, a pillar of iron and a wall of 
brass. Under prayer and trembling, in patience and faith of the saints, the Lutheran Church has 
risen up before his gaze like an island in the sea of the world, greening and flourishing to the 
praise of the Lord." (Lutheran 1887, p. 169.) The Lutheran "Messenger of Peace" of June 1, 
1887, remarked, "His" (Walther's) "services to the Lutheran Church in this country are too well 
known to be specially mentioned or praised any longer. He was an ever-contentious campaigner 
in the field of Lutheran dogmatics, and what he had once established as orthodox, he stood up 
for with the full force of his conviction and his eminent spirit. His name will forever occupy an 
honorable place in church history." 

The heartfelt letter of the noble Prof. Franz Delitzsch to Walther's family may also find 
its place here: "Leipzig, Whit Monday 1887. Never before has the tolling of the death knell 
shaken me so profoundly as when the day before yesterday, only by rumor, and yesterday 
through a newspaper advertisement from Columbus in a way that can hardly be doubted, the 
news of the passing of my beloved old friend D. Ferdinand Walther reached me. There is hardly 
anyone still alive who, like me, lived through the years of first love for the Saviour he had found 
and then also through the travails under which the emigration was accomplished. Through what 
difficult struggles his faith made its breakthrough! In that time of struggle he was skeletally 
emaciated, spat blood, suffered from sleeplessness, and felt the terrors of hell; he was more a 
dying man than a living one, and God steeled him in this fire of trial, so that he became an iron 
pillar and a wall of brass (Jer. 1:18) for our Lutheran Church - a miracle in my eyes, by which my 
weak faith was often strengthened. In some things we, the two old friends, have not been able 
to come to an understanding lately, but my love and veneration have not been diminished by 
this, and in our foundations we have remained one, for in the bloody merit of the Lord Jesus | 
too take refuge, living and dying; God's grace is my life, His mercy my hope. For a little, | hope 
to see my dear friend again, Where there is no sea to part. 'His entrance reminds me that my 
time too is past. May the honored survivors be assured of my heartfelt sympathy in the loss that 
has struck them! The whole Lutheran Church has reason to mourn - but | was personally 
connected to the departed through unforgettable experiences. | write these lines as if saddened 
by the message of death. May the Lord, at whose feet even the last enemy will be laid (1 Cor. 
18:26), help us all over death into His heavenly kingdom. Prof. Franz Delitzsch." (L. u. W. 33, 
289 f.) 

In the Paris paper Le Temoignage, not long after Walther's death, Fr. R6hrich wrote: 
"The other bishop" (Walther is meant) "would certainly have protested against such a title during 
his lifetime. And 
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but he was a true bishop, the spiritual leader of an immense diocese that stretched across the 
vast plains of the United States." Walther, he said, had made the Missouri Synod into a "compact 
whole, united by the same faith, animated by one and the same spirit, absolutely resisting all 
outside influence." "His theology adhered so closely to the practical life of the church that one 
may not expect to meet in him one of those scholars or theorists who, living in a higher world, 
have no other influence on events than indirectly, usually after their death, when their ideas have 
made a way in the minds." Walther, he said, had been a practical man, a true American, and 
had powerfully made his theology subservient to the interests of the Church as he conceived 
them. "Walther, a true Lutheran, had admirably grasped what justification by faith without works 
was all about. His own sober, assiduous, joyful piety was imbued with this fundamental doctrine. 
He had a rare gift for exposing the more inconspicuous deviations from this doctrine among the 
Methodists, the Reformed, and here and there among Lutherans." Walther had worked for strict 
discipline in the congregations and had testified against lodgeism and pulpit fellowship. That he 
had entered into a doctrinal controversy about the election of grace was unwise; but so far it 
cannot be said that Walther and his had ceased to be orthodox on this point. "Walther was a 
mighty orator, a bright, supple spirit, delightful to his friends, terrible to his adversaries." Walther's 
talent in the field of journalism, in which he especially distinguished himself as a tireless, sharp 
polemicist, gifted with a fresh sense of humor, "this man, who will one day occupy a place of 
honor in the history of our church, appears in the highest splendor." (L. u. W. 33, p. 334 f.) 

"The Lutheran Calendar" for 1888, "published by T. H. Diehl on behalf of the Lutheran 
Synod of Pennsylvania and the neighboring states," says in a short article entitled: "v. C. F. W. 
Walther": "To the 'Lutheran Calendar’ it seems a duty to speak of a man who passed away in the 
last year, and who, all things considered, may be called the Luther of the German-American 
Lutheran Church of this century. Without exaggeration, this honorary name can also be attached 
to the patriarch of our church, Doctor Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg, who entered into his rest 
on October 7, 1787, since in the previous century and perhaps under even more difficult 
circumstances and poorer conditions, he did the same gigantic labor and proved himself to be a 
hero of God. But we do not want to lose time with rank disputes, especially since the apostle 
Paul 1 Cor. 3, 5-8 forbids us to do so. . . . for more than 47 years he (Walther) served his God in 
America in the richest blessings. This is best seen from the present state of the venerable Synod 
of Missouri, which likewise calls the immortalized man its patriarch. In October 1886, this synod 
counted no less than 938 pastors, most of whom were students of Walther, 1237 congregations 
and 230,000 communicants, as many parochial schools and Lutheran teachers as 
congregations, 2 seminaries, 
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8 colleges, 1 seminary for school teachers and 12 charitable institutions (orphanages etc.). The 
powerful influence of the teacher of the Missouri Synod went far beyond its borders; when he 
died, the whole Lutheran Church on earth felt with its closest allies that a great man had fallen 
in Israel. What Urban Rhegius once wrote of Luther is equally true of Walther: 'l judge no one 
can hate Luther who knows him. His books show his spirit; but if you had seen him near, if you 
had heard him talk about divine things with an apostolic spirit, you would say: the appearance 
itself surpasses the reputation. This judgment does not flow from love, but love from judgment. 
| suppose he still remains a theologus to the whole world, | know that.' One of Luther's most 
excellent and faithful students was Walther. Therefore, not alone the Missouri Synod, but the 
whole Lutheran Church of this country had, or could have had, in him, and now, by God's 
counsel, lost what was called after him at his coffin: 'He was to us a father in Christ, a mighty 
witness, a forearmed warrior, a brilliant teacher, a feathered, scripturally experienced defender, 
an immensely awakening preacher of the gospel, a tireless guardian and keeper of the golden 
jewel, the pearl of pure, clean doctrine, an anointed praying man, a trusted counselor, a tried, 
faithful leader and chief shepherd, a man and chosen armor of God!" 

Prof. Stellhorn wrote in the "Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" of June 1, 1887 (p. 84): "D. 
Walther was an unusually gifted man in several respects. In particular, he possessed a very 
clear, penetrating mind, a popular and captivating gift of oratory, an extraordinary willpower and 
energy, and in addition an untiring and unselfish diligence. To give counsel in all sorts of difficult 
cases, none was more apt and willing than he. No wonder that with God's help he developed 
such a rich and blessed activity. The Lutheran Church of our country, and one may well say of 
our entire century, owes more to him than to any other single man. He, like no other before or 
beside him, drew attention to the imperishable treasures contained in the writings of Luther and 
his faithful followers, and spared no effort and no diligence in essays and writings large and 
small to make them known, accessible and handy to his contemporaries. That Walch's edition 
of Luther's works, which he bought in his youth for a few thalers, gradually rose to a price of a 
hundred dollars and more, even though the Erlangen edition was still on the market alongside 
it; that likewise the old dogmatists and exegetes of our church were snatched from the thick dust 
of the rationalistic past. That the old dogmatists and exegetes of our church were snatched from 
the thick dust of the rationalistic past, much sought after and dearly paid for; that at last in the 
Missouri Synod itself one could go to the costly publication of Luther's works on the basis of 
Walch's edition - this and much else is a fruit of D. Walther's blessed work." Stellhorn then lets 
follow a criticism of Walther, in which he rebukes Walther in his well-known manner, that he 
could not well bear contradiction, that he had considered his view of Scripture infallible, that his 
manner of fighting had not always been in accordance with love, that he had believed that even 
a Gerhard and other lights and pillars of the Lutheran Church would deviate from their opinion 
by his instruction in individual pieces and 
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to his own; and that these weaknesses would have shown themselves especially in the election 
controversy. 

As far as the criticism of Walther in the above statements is concerned, with reference 
to his doctrine of the election of grace, we are only permitted to remark here that, quite apart 
from other considerations, the whole Lutheran Church owes a debt of gratitude to D. Walther for 
the fact that Luther's doctrine of grace, which Walther advocated bravely, without fear of man 
and without regard for the practical consequences, as no other theologian has done since the 
days of the Formula of Concord, and to which he was determined to remain faithful even unto 
death, - that this doctrine of Luther's grace is not today, in the Church which reveres Luther as 
its founder, that Luther's doctrine of grace is at least not universally condemned as a Calvinist 
heresy that excludes from the Lutheran church and turns this church into a reformed sect, and 
that Luther himself, the divinely prophesied founder of our church, is not at the same time 
regarded by this church itself as its first and greatest seducer. Yes, by his heroic advocacy of the 
Scriptural doctrine of election by grace, Walther has rendered the greatest service to the whole 
Lutheran Church, for by this struggle he has saved Luther from the heretic brand within his own 
Church. And the Lutheran Church should not forget this, no bona fide Lutheran should criticize 
him for this, rather every Lutheran Christian should credit him with this as an immortal merit and 
be wholeheartedly grateful to him for it. 

F.B. 

Of their struggle against the Synodical Conference, the Ohio "Zeitblatter," with which 
the Theological Magazine is now associated, write: "We gratefully remember the faithful 
cooperation of the Synod of lowa and the United Norwegian Church. The other Lutheran Synods 
of our country, to all appearance, stand on the same ground with us; but, with the exception of 
the Buffalo Synod, they either shrink from opposing the mighty Missouri, or fear dissension in 
their own camp if they take a decided stand, or care not for the difference in those important 
doctrines." Actually, however, the fame in question belongs less to the Ohioans than to D. 
Schmidt, who first pulled on the rope of the storm bell against Missouri, and whom therefore also 
the Ohio "Church Newspaper" celebrated already in 1885 (March 25) as the "God-appointed and 
pardoned champion and patient in this controversy". Schmidt, of course, must lay down this 
crown, which the Ohioans have placed on his head, at the feet of Fritschel, who with his doctrine 
of self-determination opened the synergistic round in America against Walther. But as far as the 
General Council, the General Synod, and other Lutheran church bodies are concerned, we, too, 
are sorry that they have not been able to work their way through to a decisive and firm position 
for the old Lutheran truth of conversion and election by grace. On the other hand, we are also 
pleased that Stellhorn, in spite of all his arts, has not yet succeeded in fanatizing them to the sad 
courage of inciting thousands of Lutherans, who have committed no other crime than faithfully 
adhering to the doctrine of the Formula of Concord and Luther, as Calvinists, and thus at the 
same time also Luther himself as the first, persistent, and at the same time greatest and most 
dangerous heretic of the church which he himself founded and to which our opponents also count 
themselves, 
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to condemn. And it is to be hoped that in the future, too, the aforementioned synods will not 
allow themselves to be seduced by Stellhorn into tampering with Lutheranism in such a way that 
they could only take Luther's name in their mouths with the deepest shame. F. B. 

In Pittsburg, General Synodists, conciliarists and Ohioans are walking arm in arm. The 


Lutheran World of 22 March reports on a meeting there. 
large Layman's Banquet: "The menu was fine; the speeches were good; and the 
fraternity was delightful. One could not distinguish either a General Synod, General 
Council, or Ohio Synod brother or sister. There were no distinguishing features. All 
were Lutherans, and that described the entire body. Give us many more of such 
delightful evenings, and we will soon come to understand each other better and bring 
that time when we all hope to see 'The American Lutheran Church." If unity is to be 
established in the American Lutheran Church across doctrine and practice, then banquets and 
social gatherings are excellent means to that end! March 8, the same paper reports, "Friday 
evening, February 24, a Pan-Lutheran Dinner was held at the Hotel Morrison in 
Chicago under the auspices of the Lutheran Ministers’ Association of the city." Does it 
not take quite a bit of presumption and conceit for a gathering of General Synodists and 
Conciliates in Chicago to call themselves "Pan-Lutheran"? F.B. 
Lutheranism in General Synod. The Lutheran Witness reported some months ago that 
in a small northern town a General Synod congregation had united with a Presbyterian 
congregation. The Lutheran World denied this fact, writing paternally and genteelly, 
"Misrepresentation, brother, is not the way to hasten the Lutheran millennium of a more 
united church. Give the facts, and have a little more of charity in your treatment of the 


rest of us." Now, however, the Witness is in a position to inform the World that while the 
General Synod congregation in question did not pass a formal resolution to unite with the 
Presbyterian congregation that purchased its property, such a union did in fact take place. The 


Witness writes: "There has been no formal action on the part of the Lutheran 
congregation in question to unite with the Presbyterian congregation, but, as a matter 
of fact, 'the majority of these so-called Lutherans had agreed, as an inducement, to 
become Presbyterians. In other words, they sold themselves with their property. One 
Sunday they were still Lutherans, the next Sunday, without instruction or conviction, 
they became Presbyterians.’ We are furthermore informed that those few who did not 
become Presbyterians, with one or two exceptions, have not united with the other 
congregation" (the English becoming German Lutheran congregation in the city), "but have 
preferred to join the Methodists or Baptists." Is not this denial of Lutheranism the natural 
result of the sectarian communion cultivated by the General Synod? F. B. 

The Lutheran World reports from one of Fr. Sheatsley's lectures in Pittsburg: "After 
quoting the average per member contribution in the various synods as follows: General 
Synod, $1.53; United Synod South, $1.36; Joint Synod of Ohio, $1.24; All Independent 
Synods, $1.24; General Council, $1.08; Synodical Conference, $1.04; or a general 
average 
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of $1.17, and. a total of $2,598,430.29, the author concludes: 'Concerning them 
synodically, we might say that, apparently, the tighter the doctrine, the tighter the 
"wad," or, the looser we are, the more money we get. We might also conclude that the 
more systematic we are, the higher the average. There might also be some warranty for 
the conclusion, that the more English we are, the higher the average." It is characteristic 
of the Lutheran World that, without pursuing the actual causes of the disparity in the above 
figures, it readily concludes that seriousness in doctrine cripples liberality. The World seems to 
have little understanding of the Lutheran truth that there can be no question of right living or 
giving without right teaching. 
F.B. 

Billy Sunday and the Lutheran Observer. Earlier this year, the great platform hansom, 
Billy Sunday, who on top of everything else reduces Christianity to a superficial moral teaching, 
was hailed in the Lutheran Observer as "the greatest preacher of our day". And when this 
judgment was challenged by a pastor in the Observer, quite a number of voices in the Lutheran 
Observer again stood up for Sunday and his methods. The Lutheran World of February 15, 
referring to the Observer, says: "We note the fact that the columns of our church 
contemporary have actually been overrun with the defenders of Mr. Sunday's methods, 
and some fulsome praise has been laid upon him by certain Lutheran preachers. .. . 
Indeed, we have seen no similar amount of space given up to the praise of this 
gentleman's methods, and the supposed results of his work, in any of the papers of other 
churches." How far Billy Sunday goes in his methods of proselytizing is thus commented upon 
by the World: "We may be permitted to Say that a few evenings ago we heard Mr. Sunday 
at a great temperance meeting at Columbus, O. . . . He stood on a chair, up on the pulpit, 
and finally on the piano. At a certain point the speaker separated himself from his collar, 
at another from his coat and vest, at another rolled up his sleeves." We are glad to see that 
the World takes no pleasure in rag-time Lutheranism, as advocated by pastors of the General 
Synod in the Observer, though greater earnestness will be necessary if their criticisms are to 
bear fruit. Admittedly, protests have also appeared in the Observer against the glorification of 
Sunday and his methods. In one article we read: "Fie on the pastor who cannot do his own 
work, and thinks he must have a 'Billy Sunday' to shake up the dry bones of his 
congregation! .. . Sunday, whose asset is his mouth, backed up with a blare of trumpets 
and by a big choir and rolly-poly dance music, an unhealthy excitement." In the same 
number of the Observer, however, Sunday's method is again praised as "good and necessary." 
The Lutheran also strongly condemns Billy Sunday's "vaudeville methods." Nevertheless, it 
seems that even in the Council there are still isolated pastors and congregations who are not 
repugnant to Sunday's ways. In a letter shared by The Lutheran from his question box, E. J. 
K. says: "I know, too, of one good old-time General Council minister who opposed Rev. 
Sunday, but after hearing him several times, he has nothing but good to say of him. 
Also I know of a General Council church of the conservative kind that gained about 
forty members after a six weeks' revival by Rev. Sunday in that town." F. B. 
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Papal Church and Divorce in Quebec. On every occasion, the Romanists boast that 
their Church is the guardian of marriage and alone advocates its sanctity. In fact, however, the 
opposite is true here also, for it is precisely the Papal Church that not only treats marriage as a 
lowly and relatively unholy state compared to monastic celibacy, but also directly tears up and 
dissolves betrothals and marriages that are valid before God and man. The following example 


of the latter is shared with us by R. R. A. E. from the Canadian London Free Press: 
"Montreal, March 23. In 1908, Eugene Hebert and Marie Emma Clouston, who were 
both over 21 years of age, were married by Rev. W. Timberlake, a Protestant minister, 
and a marriage certificate was delivered. Both parties to the marriage were Catholics. 
Hebert entered a suit for annulment of marriage before the authorities of his church and 
won." This was upheld by the secular court because according to the marriage laws of the 
Catholic Church, which the state in Quebec had to respect, Catholics could only be validly 
married by a priest. Judge Laurendeau's ruling was that "Under certain circumstances 
marriages in the Roman Catholic Church, not made by the proper cure, are forbidden 
by the laws and rules of the Roman Catholic Church, to which both parties to this 
marriage belong. Rev. Mr. Timberlake had no right as a priest to contract a marriage 
between Catholics, he being a Protestant. Therefore the marriage made on July 14 
between Eugene Hebert and Marie Emma Clouston is declared null and void as to civil 
rights, as the plaintiff is well founded in his demand that the marriage be annulled." The 
law to which the judge referred dates from 1774, and requires that in matrimonial cases between 
Catholics the secular judge shall judge according to the decision of the church. Father McRory, 
the assistant to the Bishop of Montreal, explained: for three years, namely since the Pope's 
decree of 1907 (7), all marriages between Catholics who were not married by a priest were 
considered as no marriages. "The Church looks upon the marriage ceremony as a 
sacrament, and as such only to be performed by a priest. A Roman Catholic who 
contracts a civil marriage commits in the eyes of the Church a mortal sin. This rule is 
in operation in the United States, where civil marriages and marriages by clergymen of 
different religious views from those of the persons being married are very common. 
Prior to 1907, Catholics could and were married by magistrates, justices of the peace, 
and Protestant ministers. Yes, the rule has met with a lot of opposition. But then, what 
business is it of outsiders? The Roman Catholic Church surely has the right to make its 
own rules, and if the Roman Catholics choose to follow its rules, why should non- 
Catholics trouble their heads about it?" From this case, which has caused a sensation in 
Canada, it is evident not only that the Romanists in Quebec also hold the reins politically, and 
that in the interest of priestly rule they revile Protestant marriages throughout the world as really 
no marriages at all, but also that they break up marriages valid before God with a sacrilegious 
hand, and thus stand considerably lower in this piece than any, even the most lax, of the 
Protestant churches. What ignoramuses, then, are Protestants who allow themselves to be 


impressed by the hypocritical talk of a Gibbons, Ireland, and Glennon about the sanctity of 
marriage among Catholics, and at least in this play of the Pope- 
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The pope, with his dandruff, has contributed more directly and indirectly to the desecration of 

holy matrimony than the pope himself. The fact is that in all Christendom no one has done so 

much to directly and indirectly desecrate holy matrimony as the very pope with his scales. 
F.B. 


From the Papal Decree "Ne temere" of 1906 we communicate, upon request, the 
passages from which it appears that the Papal Church recognizes betrothals and marriages of 
two Catholics or of a Catholic and a non-Catholic only when the marriage is performed by a 
priest. The decree "Ne temere" quotes and confirms, first, as far as our question is concerned, 
the decision of the Tridentine: "Qui aliter quam praesente parocho vel alio sacerdote de 
ipsius parochi seu Ordinarii licentia et duobus vel tribus testibus matrimonium 
contrahere attentabunt, eos Sancta Synodus ad sic contrahendum omnino inhabiles 
reddit, et huius- modi contractus irritos et nullos esse decernit." (P. 5.) "Whosoever shall 
presume to contract a marriage otherwise than in the presence of the pastor, or of a priest 
appointed by him, or of the Ordinary, and of two or three witnesses, the holy assembly shall 
render him quite incapable of such a contract, and shall declare such contracts void and null." 
(P. 9.) Concerning betrothals the decree then declares, "Ea tantum sponsalia habentur valida 
et canonicos sortiuntur effectus, quae contracta fuerint per scripturam subsignatam a 
partibus et vel a parocho, aut a loci Ordinario, vel saltem a duobus testibus." (P. 6.) "Only 
those betrothals are considered valid, and are partakers of the ‘canonical’ effects, which have 
been concluded by a writing signed by the parties, and by the parish priest, or the local Ordinary, 
or by at least two witnesses." (P. 20.) Concerning marriage, the decree also contains the 


following provisions: "Ea tantum matrimonia valida sunt, quae contrahuntur coram 
parocho vel loci Ordinario vel sacerdote ab alterutro delegato, et duobus saltem 
testibus" (P. 7.) "Only those marriages are valid which are contracted before the pastor or the 
local Ordinary, or the priest authorized by either of these, and two witnesses." (P. 28.) "Statutis 
superius legibus tenentur omnes in catholica Ecclesia baptizati et ad eam ex haeresi aut 
schismate conversi (licet sive hi, sive illi ab eadem postea defecerint), quoties inter se 


sponsalia vel matrimonium ineant." (P. 8.) "To these laws above enacted are subject all 
baptized in the Catholic Church, as well as all who have been converted to it from the heresy or 
schism (though the former or the latter may have subsequently fallen away from it), as often as 


they enter into a betrothal or marriage among themselves." (P. 84.) "Vigent quoque pro 
iisdem de quibus supra catholicis, si cum acatholicis sive baptizatis, sive non baptizatis, 
etiam post obtentam dispensationem ab impedimento mixtae religionis vel disparitatis 
cultus, sponsalia vel matrimonium contrahunt; nisi pro aliquo particulari loco aut 
regione aliter a S. Sede sit statutum." (P. 8.) "The same laws apply to the above-mentioned 


Catholics, when they contract a betrothal or marriage with non-Catholics, whether baptized or 
unbaptized, even after obtaining dispensation from the impediment of confessional difference 
(mixtae religionis) or religious difference (cultus disparitatis); unless it had been otherwise 
determined by the Holy See for a single locality or for a particular region." (p. 54.) Quoted from 
the paper, "The Betrothal and Matrimonial 
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form according to the decree Ne temere by D. theol. et jur. can. Martin Lettner, lyceal 
professor in Passau. With ecclesiastical permission to print. Fifth edition. Regensburg, 1908." 
Leitner, after a corresponding elaboration on the words of the decree, "unless it had been 
otherwise determined by the Holy See for an individual place or for a certain region," remarks: 
"Accordingly, a right of exception exists only for the German Empire on the basis of the Apostolic 
Constitution 'Provida' of January 18, 1906." (P. 57.) F.B. 
Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis has repeatedly fallen in with his speeches. Several 
months ago he made a nonsensical and vile attack on our American army, and only by Jesuitical 
arts questioning his sincerity was he able to get himself out of trouble. Now he is in the fire again. 
In a speech reported in the Globe-Democrat here, he says: "The world to-day is practically 
divided into two camps. On one side is the Catholic Church, standing for the religious 
training of little children; on the other, the rest of the world, practically united in 
opposition to the Catholic Church, and consequently in opposition to all religious 
instruction, and consequently against religion itself. ... It is the kingdom of Satan 


against the kingdom of Christ." That Glennon has herewith faithfully reproduced the thoughts 
of the Pope and the Roman hierarchy is self-evident to every connoisseur. Protestantism is to 
him the kingdom of Satan to be exterminated by all possible means. The result of Glennon's 
speech was that he was publicly attacked by the Methodist minister Wainright, to whom the 
Ministerial Alliance of St. Louis also professed allegiance. The editor of the Cincinnatier 


Christian Advocate also wrote to Glennon asking him to confirm or deny his pronouncements. 
In his reply of 21. In his reply of March 21, Glennon jesuitically skirts the clear yes or no, uses 
the opportunity to insinuate that the Globe-Democrat published his speech out of hostility, 
repeats, though somewhat more moderately, his assertion that, in fact, regarding Christian 
education, the Catholic Church is on one side and the rest of the world on the other, seeks to 
butter up the Protestants by declaring that he, too, "appreciates" their efforts at Christian 
education, and finally expresses the wish that all would unite to solve the problem: The proper 


religious training and education of the youth." But that he, of course, considers all education 
that does not turn the people into will-less slaves of pope and priest to be work for the kingdom 
of Satan, the Jesuit conceals here. Like Glennon, so also a monk judged on the last Catholic 
Day in Augsburg: In Africa one must not only fight the diabolical teachings of the Mohammedans, 
but also the missionaries of the Protestants, who according to Luther's teachings blaspheme the 
Mother of God. Rome alone is fighting for the kingdom of God here, the whole rest of the world 
for the kingdom of the devil. F. B. 

"Foolish Spectacles" of the Roman. The Lutheran points out how at Archbishop 
Ryan's funeral in Philadelphia the secular newspapers filled many columns day after day with 
sensational accounts of the throngs of people and crowds of children, the donations of flowers, 
the honor guards, the Masses, processions, ceremonies, processions, etc. To the 
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The newspapers would have devoted at least five times as much space to the papist Ryan as to 
the Protestant Bishop Whitaker, and that in a predominantly Protestant population. The reason 
for this can be found in the sensationalism of the newspapers, in the tremendous press- 
propaganda of the Papal Church, in the pompous hierarchy and in the onlooking crowd. The 
Romanists know that they can only win by deceit; and pomp and pageantry is an excellent means 
of throwing sand in the eyes of the people. The Lutheran therefore calls the 

Roman religion as a "spectacular religion". The expression is accurate. Already our Confession 
characterizes papal pageantry as "foolish spectacles." F. B. 

Of the songs in the Sunday schools of the sects, Rev. Musselman, secretary of the 
American Baptist Publication Society, says: "Rag-time has crowded out a lot of the 
grand old hymns, and it's often worse rag-time than that which is heard on the vaudeville 
stage." The main culprits here, he said, were the traveling evangelists, who were fond of 
substituting their rag-time hymns for the tried-and-true church hymns. F. B. 


Il. Abroad. 


"Constitutional Forms of the Lutheran Church in America," by Prof. Chr. Otto 
Kraushaar, Principal of Wartburg College at Clinton, lowa. C. Bertelsmann says in the prospectus 
that this work will be published by its publishing house upon a sufficiently large number of 
advance orders. The book, 500 to 550 pages strong, costs 10 marks, bound 12 marks. Before 
July 1, 1911, however, orders will be accepted at the preferential price of 10 marks for the bound 
copy from all bookshops. The work will be valuable for its abundance of American Lutheran 
congregational and synodal ordinances from 1750 to the present. F. B. 


A reader of the "Old Faith" wanted to give away the Confessions of our Lutheran Church 
in German edition. The "Christian bookstore" in her hometown within the Lutheran Regional 
Church did not have a copy in stock and after a long time declared that a book: "The Confessional 
Writings of the Lutheran Church" was unknown there and could not be found and procured under 
the title. One would have to ask for more precise information about it. Through the "Profan" 
bookstore approached, they were procured from a Basier publishing house. Reformed 
Switzerland must supply the Lutheran regions of Germany with the Confessions! Where are they 
in the homes of our educated parishioners? And where do they have a place other than in the 
bookcase? They not only mark the border against Rome, they also still give the guidelines in the 
fight against many "modern" and yet quite old expositions. The "E. K. Z.", from which the above 
is taken, is right. Next to the Holy Scriptures, the Concordia is the best anti-liberal in the world. 
Whoever studies it diligently is immune not only from Papist and Reformed heresies, but also 
from the poison of modern unbelief. The Church of Germany would not now be in the throes of 
liberalism if its members had diligently taken from the symbolic books instead of leaving them in 
the cupboard. F. B. 
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The Chemnitz Conference, the association of denominationalists in the Kingdom of 
Saxony, met on February 20 and 21. The conference currently has 196 members, including 35 
non-theologians. The "A. G." writes: "Rich as the conference was, its attendance list was out of 
all proportion to the importance and attraction of what was offered. On Monday evening there 
were only about 40 participants, on Tuesday morning about 90, in the afternoon a few 30. If one 
considers that some guests and about 15 laymen were also counted, one might ask: Is the 
number of clergy in the Kingdom of Saxony who are faithful to the confession so small? It is 
larger, even larger than the official list of members of the Chemnitz Conference indicates, but 
not all have yet recognized that the Chemnitz Conference in our serious time of struggle can 
and will be a rallying point for all who still ascribe to the Lutheran confession a church-forming 
and nation-gathering power. May more find their way there in the future!" What a contrast 
between this indifference on the part of the Positives and the activity of the Saxon liberals! F. 
B. 

President D. Bezzel, in his call for common prayer, says: "To try to make up now for what 
the precious minute, the momentous hour has missed, to lead in with church discipline and a 
fiery spirit and donatist ideals of fellowship, is useless and foolish, especially since: it does not 
harm the weeds and does not benefit the good stalk. All the well-meant events of church 
evenings and home visits and pastoral meetings, of children's services and youth clubs and 
Bible courses in their honor! But busyness is not yet faithfulness, and letting one's body burn is 
not yet being fervent in spirit. Methodism of periergy, congress addiction, resolutions and 
discussions are not greatly respected by the enemy. Only one thing can be pious, and one thing 
is necessary: personal, earnest conversion of the clergy, who should rather be world-averse 
than world-addicted, rather pietistic than world-open, whose house and life stand in the service 
of the truth! We need a watchful and faithful pastorate, not a holy one, but one that is zealous 
for sanctification; we need Bible-believing preachers who do not want to impart what once 
cannot be imparted, pure doctrine and false doctrine, being and appearances, but who stand 
on the Word, although it is an old, poor, lowly Word, and has only one thing for itself, that it is 
His Word. Teachers, guardians of youth, we need, to whom JEsu's simplicity and plainness, the 
gospel's chaste sincerity, the truth of holy characters, have strengthened the courage and will 
for simplicity. Though the tares grow on, yet against new sowing are the watchmen and 
husbandmen on guard, from whose earnestness the enemy flees." The word of Scripture with 
reference to false teachers, however, "Depart from the same!" does not seem to be in Bezzel's 
Bible. In the "N. K. Z." he says: "A Léhe, the more he looked into the distance, the more he 
emphasized what was attainable, but set aside what was truly desirable as pium desiderium." 
In other words, Léhe, whom Bezzel seems to take as his model, allowed himself to be guided 
by church politics instead of by the clear demands of the divine Word. F. B. 

The Evangelical Movement in Austria. The number of conversions in German Bohemia 
rose from 1089 in 1909 to 1502 in 1910, and in Styria from 587 in 1909 to 610 in 1910. In the 
whole of Austria there are 
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5190 persons converted to Protestantism in the past year. This increase is all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that from year to year the compliance with which the state handles 
the business of clericalism has increased. In Austria, too, the Borromeo encyclical has evidently 
done no harm to the Protestants. F. B. 

The liberal Heydorn in Schleswig-Holstein. The "E. L. F." writes: "A fierce church 
dispute is breaking out in the Schleswig-Holstein regional church. It starts on the island of 
Fehmarn, where the liberal? Heydorn has published 100 theses to combat the church's 
confessional faith. Here are some of his sentences: False is: 26. that JEsus is God; 27. that 
JEsus is the Son of God in a supernatural sense; 28. that JEsus worked miracles; 30. that he 
rose from death; 35. that his doctrine may be regarded as supreme for all time; 37. that the 
cultus of his person is necessary to being a Christian. True: 72. That all thoughts of what will be 
after death are set aside as most superfluous, since men have only to do with life on earth. 
Heydorn presents Christianity only as "true humanity" (85); religion is a matter of humanity and 
is to be cultivated in the human associations (people, tribe, village, family) as their most 
important task (94), but not in the form of different churches and ecclesiastical segregations 
(88). The task of the preachers was to awaken and maintain the understanding and will of true 
humanity (85). Understandably, this caused great excitement on the island. Of the six ministers 
on the island, one seconded him, while the others publicly expressed their opposition. In their 
statement it is pointed out that every Protestant Christian is not responsible to anyone in regard 
to his conviction of faith, but that the pastors are commissioned by the congregations "to preach 
the Word of God to them and, sworn to by the church authorities, to teach the Word of God on 
the basis of the Holy Scriptures and the confessions. Newspapers took up the cause. On 
January 19, Heydorn held a popular meeting. His words culminated in the sentence: not rigid 
adherence to the letter makes a good Christian, but truly evangelical living. "The case of 
Heydorn,' remarks the Schleswig-Holstein-Lauenburg Church and School Gazette, 'is an 
eruption on thoroughly volcanic ground.’ Of an intervention by the authorities, of which nothing 
has yet been announced, this paper therefore believes that it would be a blow in the water. We 
see what all has room within the framework of our national churches, and we fear that the strong 
contrasts will one day go beyond this framework. For in Heydorn's theses it is not merely a 
question of a different theological understanding, but of a different religious conception of 
Christianity, which is entirely stripped of its supernaturalism and other-worldliness, even as far 
as our Christian hope is concerned, and generalized into a ‘true humanity." According to the "H. 
P. K.," the aforesaid "Kirchen- und Schulblatt" adds: "Shall Heydorn now be tried? We 
understand the authority's aversion to doctrinal trials. Who knows how many of Heydorn's fellow- 
travelers, perhaps less sincere ones, would have to stand in the dock with him. There would be 
a rat king of disciplinary cases for teaching. What a bottleneck our church is in! Can it go on like 
this? In any case, the confessing faithful... 
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the duty to testify and to punish with all their might, and hail the pastors on Fehmarn who have 
publicly stood up for revealed truth!" So here, too, the watchword: protest, to be sure, but do not 
leave the stable! F. B. 

The retreat of the liberals. The "E. K. Z." writes: "How times have changed! And how 
quickly this change has come upon us! Only two or three years ago we would not have dreamed 
of such a ‘turn by God's providence’! The mighty army of "modern", solely "scientific" theology, 
which kept the whole of German and non-German theological research in suspense, which 
posed it a hundred "problems" and gave it a hundred "results", before which the little group of 
the "orthodox" and "modern positives", be it melted together, It has fallen into disorder and 
confusion, and precisely the last great congress, at which it wanted to rally, to strengthen itself, 
to strike a crushing blow, has had to serve to announce a chaotic fragmentation to the whole 
world. Where has the highly famous science gone? In systematic theology it has been silent over 
there for years, eerily silent - nothing happens anymore, the crater seems to have burned out. In 
biblical criticism, however, after the high tide of the 'religion-historical method’, there has again 
been a deep ebb. One has gone too far, one has even sounded the retreat. One has - 
unbelievably to read! even on the part of Weinel - warned on the occasion of Drews' attack 
against Wrede, Wellhausen, even Gunkel. A "move to the right" is becoming noticeable, an 
audible jolt. The more moderate spirits, Harnack, Joh. WeiB, Jilicher and others, have not lacked 
unambiguous language. Enough: the radicalism of biblical criticism has run riot, and we are 
witnessing a return to the questions of the old biblical theology, a taking up again of the methods 
of its research!" The fact is that in recent years many of the liberals' hypotheses have burst like 
soap bubbles. But it would be naive optimism to conclude from this that men like Harnack, who 
now have the will to liberalism, would have come even a hair's breadth closer to Christianity. 
New soap bubbles take the place of the burst ones. F. B. 

Theological Lumpiness. The "Theologischen Blatter" from Elsatz write: "Where the 
"positive" professors are headed is shown by the "development" which the Viennese professor 
of theology Beth has reached. A theological article he wrote in the democratic journal "March' 
has been confiscated or seized by the government in Austria. The article is entitled: Jesus in 
Psychiatric Illumination" and has the following concluding sentence: "But he (Jesus) remains a 
problem for us, and perhaps some would still have a question for the psychiatrist on their hearts: 
If Jesus was certainly not a 'paranoiac' (that is, insane! Red.) "then his way of contradiction 
sometimes seems incomprehensible and exalted to us. Can you refute as cogently as the claim 
of paranoia (insanity!) that of incipient paralysis (mental disorder)?’ No wonder when the 
‘Reformation’, to whose circles Prof. Beth formerly belonged, adds the remark that ‘the 
development of our former co-worker to the left would proceed so rapidly’, it would not have 
thought so! So it is often 
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with the 'positives'; only a knife's edge wide separates them from the liberals, or they still fall 
below them themselves!" Beth was an evolutionist even as a contributor to the "Reformation." If, 
therefore, he was to evolve at all, how can the "Reformation" be greatly surprised that he has so 
rapidly turned out in the manner indicated? And how long would it be before many of the 
theologians who are now still considered "positive" by the "Reformation" would become 
theologically lumpen in a similar way to Beth, if the positive environment were not considered to 
bea 
and inhibited their free development? F. B. 

Concerning the tercentenary of the English translation of the Bible, the "A. E. L. K." writes: 
"In the year 1611, under the authority of King James I., the so-called ‘authorized’ English 
translation of the Bible was published, which is still by far the most widely used throughout the 
English-speaking world, and this year the tercentenary of this event will be solemnly 
commemorated in all English church communities. Until the appearance of the 'revised Bible 
translation’ in the years 1881 to 1885, no attempt had ever been made to supplant the ‘authorized 
translation,’ and even today, among 20 Bibles which the British and Foreign Bible Society sells, 
19 are such of the old translation. The influence of this translation is almost equal to that of the 
Luther Bible, especially in linguistic respect. It is still the generally accepted pattern of the 
classical English language in all five parts of the world. And as far as the subject matter of the 
translation is concerned, individual Christian circles have even attempted to introduce a German 
translation of this English Bible into Germany. The exact date of the issue of the "authorized' 
translation is not known, since the files in question were destroyed in Cromwell's time. Therefore, 
in Canada the commemoration will take place in February; in Scotland and the United States the 
celebration will be held in April, while England has chosen March. On this occasion two 
exhibitions of Bible collections will be held at the British Museum and at the home of the British 
and Foreign Bible Societies. The British Museum will also publish an illustrated guide to its Bible 
collection, which should be of interest to all theologians. At the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
which undoubtedly has the largest collection of Bibles on earth, the collection of pre-Reformation 
German Bibles, acquired last year, will take a special place of honour in the exhibition of Bible 
translations in 500 languages and dialects. The Oxford University Press will also celebrate this 
event by publishing photographic reproductions of the 1611 prints and an introduction to the 
authorized English translation of the Bible, written by A. W. Pollard. Besides these, several books 
have already appeared, treating in learned or popular form of the history of the English translation 
of the Bible." The following data are of interest: Wiklif's translation circulated as a manuscript 
from 1360 to 1384; Tyndale's New Testament appeared in 1525; his Pentateuch in 1530; 
Coverdale's Bible in 1535; Matthew's Bible in 1537; the Great Bible in 1539; Taverner's Bible 
in 1539; Whittingham's New Testament in 1557; the Geneva Bible in 1560; the Bishop's Bible in 
1568; Douay's New Testament in 1582; his Old Testament in 1610; King James’ 
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authorized translation 1611; the revised translation of the New Testament 1881, of the whole 
Bible 1885; American Standard Revised Version 1901. F.B. 


The decree "Ne temere," declaring marriages not solemnized by priests null and void, 
and thus tearing them apart, has caused great excitement in England. The "A. E. L. K." declares: 
"England has hitherto been quite free from denominational quarrels between the Protestant and 
Catholic Churches; in consequence of the Catholicizing tendencies of the Oxford movement, 
the Roman Catholics have usually been even very friendly. By the decree "Ne temere," 
however, the spirit of denominational discord now seems to have been awakened in England 
also. In particular, popular sentiment has been aroused since the MacCann case. MacCann 
was an Irish Catholic who had been married in a Presbyterian: church to a Presbyterian woman. 
Mrs. MacCann now alleges that last autumn a Catholic priest suddenly came to her house and 
told her husband that his marriage was null and void because it did not comply with the decree 
'Ne temere’; consequently her husband secretly left her and abducted their three children. For 
more than three months she has not been able to find out anything about them, despite all her 
inquiries, and the children are probably being kept hidden in a convent by the Catholic clergy. 
This case is very unpleasant to the government, because it threatens to disturb its plans about 
Rome's Ruls in Ireland, and it has therefore tried to hush it up; when that was no longer possible, 
it treated the whole matter as a domestic quarrel that was none of the public's business. On the 
other hand, the so-called Orangemen, that is, the Protestants in Ulster who call themselves after 
William of Orange, have taken up this case in order to show what dangers Protestantism in 
Ireland would face if the will of the Catholic clergy were to prevail on the island alone. Now the 
Evangelical Alliance has also taken up the cause. At a meeting held in London on February 25, 
the chairman of the Alliance drew attention to the dangers which, as a result of the 'Ne temere' 
decree, threaten confessional peace not only in Ireland but also in England. Hitherto only the 
law of the land had prevailed in England, but now for Catholics the law of Rome would be placed 
above the law of the land. For 350 years the Tridentine provisions on mixed marriages had 
never been mentioned in England, and if they were now brought out again, it was necessary to 
strive with all one's might that they should be set aside for England. Then the Bishop of Derby 
called attention to the fact that it was an open insult to the Protestant Churches if marriages 
contracted in them were regarded as void by the Catholic Church. Another speaker related what 
cruel consequences the edict had had in Malta. At the conclusion it was resolved to make a 
vigorous propaganda to induce Parliament and the Government to take firm action on the 
question." Pastors should make it clear to their congregations that the Romanists will ruthlessly 
tear up any mixed marriage in which a priest has not performed the marriage ceremony, as 
soon as the Catholic part gives them ear and opportunity to do so. F. B. 
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The Congo Abominations, of which the infamous, but by the Romanists celebrated, King 
Leopold of Belgium was the author, still continue. King Albert and the Belgian Government, writes 
Christ-Socin in the "Christian World," have maintained the system, and are seeking to exploit the 
time between the execution of the announced humane programme for quite a long time, in order 
to keep the revenue as high as possible at the old level. According to the "A. G.", a well-known 
English missionary magazine also writes: "We must continue to pray and petition that the system 
which makes such mischief possible may be entirely overthrown. Though improvements may be 
found in certain limited areas, appalling pressure is still brought to bear upon mobs of this 
unfortunate people, and their lot is just as intolerable as ever." And the "Allgemeine 
Missionszeitschrist" remarks: "This latest testimony is an exceedingly significant one, and it 
agrees exactly with everything else we know from the Congo: the forced labor for the highest 
possible rubber production, thus also the gradual stunting and disintegration of the people 
continues, while here in Europe we allow ourselves to be intimidated by empty promises and 


euphemisms. . . . Only in so far as Belgium is compelled by the force of public opinion will she 
relax her policy of leaching. And we missionary friends must step into the front row. " F. 
B. 


F. Delitzsch again expressed his pan-Babylonism in Kénigsberg thus: "Since the Bible 
and dogmas have fallen under the spell of Babylonian influence, a revision of our religious ideas 
and purification from all elements of Babylonian origin still clinging to them is urgently necessary. 
Already the content of Genesis 1 is entirely Babylonian philosopheme and therefore 
unacceptable to us, and it is high time that our teachers were freed from the compulsion of 
conscience to have to transmit to their pupils Babylonian ideas about the creation of the world. 
Incidentally, Genesis 1 immediately proves the revelatory character of the Bible to be untenable. 
All the primeval stories of Genesis are taken in part verbatim, in part in a less fortunate 
transformation, from the Babylonian mythological circle. This is the origin of the desolate Old 
Testament ideas of death as the wages of sin and of the serpent as evil incarnate. But the worst 
inheritance from Babylon is the belief in demons and devils, from which the ancient Israelite faith 
kept itself free, but which became general in the post-exilic period. That it also plays a great part 
in the imagination of Jesus is explained by the fact that in Galilee the influences of Babylonian 
thought were particularly strong. Jesus' ideas about Sheol, about the punishments of hell and 
paradise also grew up on Babylonian soil. The detachment from all these eschatological ideas - 
future judgment, resurrection of the dead - would free the thought of eternity from everything 
frightening. With the cult of Mary, which also originated in Babylon, the dogma of a God begotten 
from eternity is especially prefigured. Jesus himself says of himself: 'Do not call me good (!); no 
one is good but the one God.' No member of primitive Christianity would have entertained the 
idea of the sonship of Jesus with God, as it is understood today by Orthodoxy. Only to paganism 
was this unfortunate concession made. For his sake 
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the triad of the gods was also introduced into Christianity. It is an indispensable requirement that 
everything that is somehow connected to Babylonism must be eradicated. There remains then 
enough, Micah 6, 6-8, further Rom. 12 with its demand of reasonable, Jam. 1, 27 with that of 
pure worship, Gal. 6, 2 and 1 Cor. 13 with its preaching of love. Babel is called in Scripture a full 
cup that makes the whole world drunk. Would that we might learn, sober up, and stand on our 
own feet!" Of Delitzsch, whom no one has taken seriously for a long time, the latter is true: he 
has become drunk with the Babylonian cup, and therefore in theology he also talks like a 
drunkard. F. B. 

The Adventists in Germany. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "The Reich Military Court has 
spoken the decisive word on the Naumann case. Naumann is a follower of the Seventh Day 
Adventist sect. As soon as darkness falls on Friday evening he sets himself at variance with 
military discipline and refuses any service until Saturday. Naumann was court-martialed and 
initially sentenced to strict confinement. This did no good. This was followed by imprisonment, 
which became more severe from case to case until it finally reached the total of 5 years and 6 
months. He stuck to his resolution and still refuses to obey every Saturday in the Spandau 
fortress prison, and steadfastly sticks to his declaration, "I am not allowed to work on Saturdays." 
Naumann says that first and foremost God is to be regarded as the authorities, and then comes 
the military. To the reproach that with his stubborn resistance he would probably have to spend 
his whole life behind prison walls, Naumann calmly replied that he would nevertheless remain 
faithful to the principles of his sect. It is curious that during the first months of his service 
Naumann, like his comrades, always obeyed and did duty on Saturdays, until he suddenly 
changed his mind and became a martyr to his sect. In view of the fundamental importance of the 
decision for the maintenance of discipline, the President of the Reich Military Court, v. Linde, 
attended the hearing. The representative of the military prosecution pointed out that according to 
§ 48 of the Military Penal Code the excuses of the accused, that he had to act according to his 
conscience and his religious convictions, were not to be taken into consideration. The appeal of 
the accused was to be dismissed. The Senate followed the remarks of the Military Advocate and 
rejected the appeal on the main points. In the reasoning it was pointed out that the religious 
motive in no way excluded the punishability of the act. A pathological condition within the meaning 
of § 51 on the basis of the superior opinion rendered by the Senate of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Academy was not present in the accused. The Reich Military Court merely set aside the sentence 
on formal grounds in so far as the accused had been sentenced to the honorary punishment, 
degradation." Although it cannot be said that the authorities must in every case respect an erring 
conscience when it comes into conflict with their laws, one is justified today in expecting more 
humanity than the German Government has shown in Naumann's case. F. B. 
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The Enlightenment, according to Scripture, Luther, and the 
Confession. 


To enlighten is connected with light and means to illuminate, to make bright. 
One can only enlighten what is dark so that it becomes light; enlightenment therefore 
presupposes darkness and brings light with it. Thus, in order to understand the term 
"enlightenment," we must first be clear about the biblical use of "light" and 
"darkness." The words under consideration are in the Hebrew XXX, the light, and 
the verbum XXX, to shine, and then of these the hifil, to enlighten; in the Greekgws 
and gatiCew. The opposite, darkness 
nis, is in Hebrew chiefly XXX, and in Greek GK’YTOS, Hellenistic oxotia, also vvé. 

The use of the words "light" and "darkness" in the proper sense of natural, 
sensuous light, such as daylight, sunlight, etc., does not interest us here as such, 
but the figurative, metaphorical sense. And in a figurative sense "light" is used, 
according to Cremer, in three ways: 1. soteriologically, and so in the Old Testament 
almost always; also in the New Testament, and especially in John, this is the chief 
meaning; 2. ethically, so, according to Cremer, only in the New Testament, not in 
the Old; 3. ethically-intellectually; in this sense especially in Paul. Cremer says: "This 
use of @we, as with the derivatives in New Testament Greek, is specifically Pauline. 
In this sense, however, pws never stands by name in John. In the Old Testament it 
occupies a comparatively very small space." It is this third use chiefly which we have 
in view, because we are speaking of illumination in the sense of the third article. But 
this divorce of the threefold use cannot be strictly and conclusively carried out in the 
individual passages. Cremer himself is sometimes uncertain under which of these 
three headings he should classify an individual passage. He often says: This 
passage "probably" belongs under the or the series; and sometimes, in cataloguing 
the passages, one may well be of different opinion as to which moment of at an 
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certain place should just be put especially in the foreground. And there is a reason 
for that, and that is what he says. These three meanings, especially in the New 
Testament, are not kept separate, and for good reason. They play into each other, 
are conceptually, causally related. Cremer speaks of an "interrelation of meanings." 
Although in treating of sanctification in the sense of the third article we have in view 
especially the passages of the third series, we cannot fail to consider also the other 
two uses of the word. Otherwise we would not have the term "enlightenment," which 
is precisely a biblical expression, whole and complete, we would not put enough into 
it, we would devalue it, the term "enlightenment" would lack its actual content and 
substance. Let us look briefly at the first two uses of the word "light"; they are, as it 
were, the basis, the prerequisite, for the third use, which is, however, the one we 
are chiefly concerned with here. 

So first and foremost the word "light" stands in soteriological meaning, in a 
corresponding sense then of course also its opposite "darkness". So in the Old 
Testament almost exclusively. Then "light denotes the state of unclouded 
happiness, of salvation, of the presence of salvation, as darkness denotes the state 
of salvationlessness; this in connection with the fact that all development and 
formation of life is conditioned by light; cf. Gen. 1:3". This usage suggests itself to 
everyone when reading the Old Testament. This way of speaking is found very 
often. We only want to point out a few passages that show this. Very generally light 
= happiness, joy, well-being, e. g. Esther 8:16. When the Jews could and were 
allowed to avenge themselves on their enemies, it is said, "But light and joy and 
gladness and honour were come unto the Jews"; v. 17: "Then was joy and gladness 
among the Jews, good living and good days." The corresponding darkness had 
been when Haman executed his assassination: "There was great lamentation 
among the Jews, and many fasted, and wept, and mourned, and lay in sackcloth 
and ashes," 4:3. The wicked man's happiness has no continuance. Job expresses 
it thus, "The light also of the wicked shall be put out," 18:5; and 21:17 the declaration 
is there, "How shall the light of the wicked be put out, and their calamity come upon 
them! He shall deal out heartache in his wrath." When things seem to go ill with the 
pious for a time, the psalmist comforts himself with this, and in the parallel passage 
he says at once what he means by it, "Light must ever arise to the righteous, and 
gladness to the pious heart," Ps. 97:11. So also these connections often stand: Light 
and salvation, light and joy, light and life. 

Opposite to this then in this usage is "darkness," in Hebrew XXX in this sense 
also XXXXX, Greek oxdToc and 
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oxotia, "to denote calamity, ruin, death, in contrast to light as the condition of life 
and well-being". (Cremer.) Thus in the 23rd Psalm, "Yea, though | walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, | will fear no evil," v. 4; the lament, "The enemy layeth 
me in darkness," Ps. 143, 3. The day of judgment and visitation is described, "The 
LORD'S day is a darkness, and not a light," Amos 5, 18. "A dark day, a dark day!" 
Joel 2:2. Often also the juxtaposition, as, "The LORD maketh light my darkness," 2 
Sam. 22:29. Likewise Job 30:26, where image and thing are juxtaposed in parallel 
clauses, "| waited for good, and evil cometh; | hoped for light, and darkness cometh." 
And God's all- and only-effectiveness is thus expressed, "Who maketh light, and 
maketh darkness; who giveth peace, and maketh evil," Isa. 45:7. 

This so common view of "light" and "darkness" is now transferred to the 
spiritual. There is "especially XXX, figurative designation of the salvation coming 
from God". Yes, God Himself is the light to the pious, the cause and epitome of all 
blessedness. Thus Ps. 27, 1: "The Lord is my light and my salvation." Ps. 36, 10: 
"In thy light we see the light." The LORD of hosts is the light of Israel, Isa. 10, 17. 
Something exceeding pleasing, blessed, and helpful is the gracious, friendly light of 
God's countenance, Ps. 44, 4; walking in the light of his countenance, Ps. 89, 16. In 
the solitary benediction with which the high priest is to bless the people of God, 
there is also the passage, "The LORD make his face to shine upon thee, and be 
gracious unto thee," Num. 6, 25. The psalmist is willing to bear the scorn of the 
worldlings, if God will but grant him the one request, "But, O LORD, lift up upon us 
the light of thy countenance!" Ps. 4:7. salvation, which is all in itself, the one thing 
that is enough, is thus requested, "God, comfort us, and let thy face shine, and we 
shall recover," Ps. 80:4. and because the chief salvation, the chief revelation of 
God's grace, the actual day of salvation for Israel was yet future, "the light is often 
the object of the promise of salvation." Or, in other words, Christ is the great light 
that shines, illuminates, and makes blessed. Thus the well-known promise Isa. 9:2: 
"The people that walk in darkness behold a great light, and upon them that dwell in 
the dark land it shineth brightness." And all salvation, all rejoicing and consolation, 
has its centre in the child that is born unto us, the Son that is given unto us, v. 6. 
The light is great, its gladdening rays go far. The Messiah is not only to set Israel 
right, "but | have made thee also the light of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be my 
salvation unto the end of the world," Isa. 49:6; 42:6. Israel is to rejoice; his light 
comes, and the glory of the Lord rises upon him. Where this light shines not, there 
is the thickest darkness. And that is where men generally lie. 
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"Darkness covereth the earth, and darkness the nations." That Israel is not also 
under it, and remains under it, has its reason in this: "above thee the LORD rises, 
and his glory appears above thee. And the heathen shall walk in thy light, and kings 
in the brightness that riseth upon thee." The Gentiles shall be partakers of thy 
blessings, and over this Israel of a right kind rejoices, when the power of the Gentiles 
comes to Christ, and enters into the kingdom of God, Isa. 60. In the New Testament 
some of the chief prophecies of the light are referred to Christ as fulfilled. Even old 
Simeon, whose eyes were permitted to see what many prophets and kings would 
gladly have seen, calls the child JEsus "a light to enlighten the Gentiles, and to the 
praise of thy people Israel," Luk. 2, 32. And the light is he both to the Jews and to 
the Gentiles, because he is the "Saviour," prepared before all nations, v. 31. John 
calls JEsum "the true light, which lighteth all men that come into this world," 1, 9. "As 
many as received him, to them gave he power to become the children of God, who 
believe on his name," v. 12. "Of his fulness have we all received grace for grace," v. 
16. "In him was life, and the life was the light of men," v. 4. John the Baptist was not 
the light, but he begat vdn the light, v. 8. And he testified glorious things of him, 
"Behold, this is the Lamb of God, which bareth the sin of the world," v. 29, the light 
that dispelled the night and darkness that had lain over the nations since Adam's 
fall, the Saviour that wiped out all the sorrow of sin, and brought true salvation. Jesus 
himself testifies: "I am the light of the world. He that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life," John 8:12. "Because | am in the world, | 
am the light of the world," John 9:5. 4, 12. Those who believe in Him are called "out 
of darkness into His marvelous light," 1 Pet. 2, 9, are "made fit for the inheritance of 
the saints in light," Col. 1, 12. And so it goes throughout the Old and New 
Testaments. Light means salvation, happiness in Christ and through Christ, and 
darkness means disaster and destruction, which is and remains without Christ. 

In the continuation of this idea: light = salvation, darkness - disaster, light and 
darkness are used to describe eternal bliss and eternal destruction. The heavenly 
Jerusalem is a city of light: "Her light was like the most precious stone, a bright 
jasper", Revelation 21:11. "And the city hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine upon it: for the glory of God lighteth it up; and the Lamb is the lamp thereof. 
There shall be no night there," v. 23 f. And conversely, eternal damnation is eternal 
darkness, the uttermost darkness, where there is weeping and gnashing of teeth, 
Matth. 8, 12; 22, 13; 25, 30, 16 oxdto¢ 16 ega@tepov, the greatest possible measure of 
misery, farthest away 
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from the light, the extreme contrast to the light. The unrighteous and wicked are 
"kept in darkness for ever", 2 Petr. 2, 17. The wicked are "kept in darkness for ever", 
Jude 13. God also kept the fallen angels "in darkness for the judgment of the great 
day with everlasting bands", v. 6. 

This is the soteriological use of "light", light = salvation. So enlighten means 

to shine on someone, to give him light, as much as to make him happy, to make him 
happy, to give help and salvation. Thus Ps. 18:29, "For thou dost lighten my lamp; 
the LORD my God maketh light my darkness." "The wisdom of man enlighteneth his 
face," Eccl. 8:1. LXX:@wtiel zpdommov; Hebrew: XXXX XXXX, 
Hifil of XXX. Gesenius: to make face radiant for exhilarate. More often also: "to 
enlighten the eyes." Ezra 9, 8 is praised as a show of God's grace, "that God would 
enlighten our eyes, and give us a little life." Ps. 13, 4: "Enlighten my eyes, lest | fall 
asleep in death", is a prayer for help and salvation. Cremer also refers to Ps. 19, 9: 
"The commandments of the Lord enlighten the eyes," and Ps. 119, 130: "When thy 
word is made manifest, it rejoiceth and maketh wise the simple," and remarks that 
a double conception prevails. We will come to this later, to this second idea and the 
connection of both. Joh. 1, 9: Christ is "the true light that enlightens all men". He is 
the Saviour of all men; as much as depends on Him, He makes them all happy and 
blessed. Here also may be drawn Ps. 118, 27: "The LORD is God that lighteth us," 
and Eph. 5, 14: "so shall Christ lighten thee." In both passages the idea is the same, 
namely: to shine upon someone. In the Psalm passage, the Hebrew reads: XXX 
XXXX, that is, the hifil of XXX, but with following X, as often; and the LXX has not 
but he makes us shine, blesses us. Geier remarks: "Haud dubie indicantur divina 
beneficia, quibus a suo populo caliginem amovit errorum, adversitatum tristitiaeque, 
conferens e diverso lumen scientiae ac revelationis, felicitatis, gaudii etc." At the 
Ephesians passage: Kai ezzgavoei coi 6 Xpiotdc, and Christ shall be unto thee upon 
shine, rule over you with his grace. So in this soteriological sense "light" means as 
much as salvation, salvation, redemption, joy and blessedness or, which is the 
same, God's grace, Christ. And to enlighten means to save, to help, to make joyful 
and blessed. 

The second use of we and guwriZelv, light and enlighten, Cremer calls the 
ethical. Darkness - sin, unrighteousness; light - purity, holiness, righteousness; all 
that is the opposite of sin. The derivation of this meaning from the fundamental, the 
sensual on the one hand, and the connection of the same with the first, figurative, 
the soteriological, Cremer thus gives. Under oxdtoc: "To this is added in the New 
Testament a meaning similar to the Old Testa-. 
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ment foreign extension of the use, connected with it, that mischief and sin belong 
together (comp. 'heillos'), and connecting with it, that darkness hides, Ps. 139, 11. 
12, and that sin has to shun the light in which it is revealed; comp. Joh. 3, 19. In this 
moral sense it is not used in the Old Testament. In the New Testament especially in 
Paul." And under 

"This is followed by the New Testament in the moral sense (not in the Old 
Testament). That which need not shun light is itself called light by the very obvious 
transition of the objective and transitive meanings into one another. Light now 
denotes righteousness, truth, etc., in general the opposite of sin denoted by 
darkness." And the close interrelation of light in the ethical and in the soteriological 
sense, and that also in John, in whom the soteriological moment always 
predominates, he thus sets forth: "Indes not alone as the mediation of the unfolding 
of life, but also of the shaping of life, light will have to be regarded in John, and that 
of a shaping which corresponds to salvation as salvation from the ruin of sin, so that 
light is to be opposed as much to wickedness as to sin (mischief), as much in the 
soteriological as in the moral sense, but in the first place always in the soteriological 
sense." "This, that light excludes wickedness and sin, determines also the usage in 
the first epistle, which seems to differ from the usage of the Gospel." "An analogous 
interrelation of the two meanings determines the Pauline use of the language, in 
which, in the moral sense, it evidently follows on from the soteriological 

As such passages in which "light" and "darkness" stand in this ethical sense 
may be cited the following: 1 John 1:5: "God is a light, and in him is no darkness." 
God is thoroughly pure and holy, without sin or spot. Therefore people who say they 
have fellowship with God must not walk in darkness, or they give the lie to their 
confession, v. 6. Walking in sin is not compatible with fellowship with the pure, 
spotless God. They are to walk in the light as He is in the light. To be sure, they shall 
never attain to that, that they, like God, shall be a light without darkness and spot. 
But they have forgiveness in the blood of the Son of God, v. 7. God is pure; they are 
cleansed, and shall be cleansed, from sin and iniquity, v. 7. 9. "He that saith he is in 
the light, and hateth his brother, is yet in darkness,” 1 John 2:9. There is, besides 
the soteriological, also the moral moment. This is also shown by the additions, "and 
is no offence (okdvdadov) with him," v. 10; and from the reverse side, "he walketh 
in darkness," ev 1 oxotia mepinatei, and "darkness (sin) hath blinded his eyes," v. 
11. Jam. 1, 17 also belongs here. There it is said of God that he is the giver of aloud 
good gifts. That goes without saying, 
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for he is the "Father of Light." "Since God is the Father of light, the symbol of the 
pure and good, he himself must also be light, and nothing dark (that is, not even the 
Teipaceo& az), but much 

more only light can come from him." (Meyer.) With him "is no change nor alternation 
of light and darkness." God is not at times good, at times evil; he is always good and 
only good. Joh. 1, 5: The light (Christ, the blessed light) shines in the darkness (in 
the sinful and lost world), "and the darkness comprehended it not." Sin is the 
explanation of it, the love of sin-worship, and also the blindness of sin. Similarly Joh. 
3, 19: "They loved darkness rather than light," sin rather than salvation in Christ. 
Sins are called "wagers of darkness," Eph. 5:11; "wagers of darkness" in contrast 
with "weapons of light," Rom. 13:12. Likewise wagers of night. Christians are not to 
be "in darkness"; for, "Ye are all the children of light, and children of the day: we are 
not of the night, nor of darkness," 1 Thess. 5:4 f. Christians were once darkness, 
serving sin; now they are a light in the Lord, shining in the dark world, Eph. 5:8. They 
are and shall be lights in the world; in the darkness, in the sin that surrounds them, 
their godly walk shall stand out. Two things do not agree, are irreconcilable 
opposites. "What fellowship hath light with darkness?" 2 Cor. 6:14. This is meant 
morally, refers to the walk of Christians; they are not to pull on the strange yoke with 
unbelievers. Very clear passages where "light" and "darkness" are certainly meant 
ethically are those where Satan is spoken of. "He himself, Satan, disguiseth himself 
to be an angel of light," 2 Cor. 11, 14. And yet he and his kingdom have their 
description in "authorities of darkness," Col. 1, 13. These enemies of Christians are 
the "rulers of the world, which reign in the darkness of this world, the evil spirits 
under heaven," Eph. 6, 12. When Christians were converted, they were converted 
"from darkness unto light, from the power of Satan unto God," Apost. 26, 18. "This 
is your hour, and the power of darkness," Luk. 22, 53. "Now cometh the night of the 
power of sin." 

So there is an eerie darkness of sin and wickedness. In it has lain the whole 
world since Adam's fall. "Darkness covereth the earth, and darkness the nations." 
Out of this, out of sin and corruption, man is to be saved and brought to the light: to 
the light which is the opposite of sin, to the forgiveness of sin, to righteousness and 
purity; to the light which is the opposite of mischief, namely, state of grace, peace, 
joy, good conscience, life, and blessedness. And this light is already there. God, 
Christ himself, is the light; he has brought salvation. The light also shines, glows, is 
carried out into the lands through the gospel, which is to all creatures. 
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is to be preached. This is also a light, a lamp, the "bright light of the gospel", 2 Cor. 
4, 4. Christ, the gospel, the gospel of Christ, Christ in the gospel, that is the light. 
This is to be brought to man, made his own; he is to be made partaker of the light, 
to become a light himself, a child of the light. But now the light shines in the 
darkness, and the darkness does not comprehend it and cannot grasp it. "The 
natural man heareth not of the Spirit of God: it is foolishness unto him, and he cannot 
know it," 1 Cor. 2:14. He is even darkness, and darkness hath blinded his eyes. 
Then it must become light with him; he must be enlightened, that he may see 
salvation and take hold of it, understand the gospel and accept it. And this is the 
use of light, shining, and illumining, spoken of in the third article, where we say, "The 
Holy Ghost hath called me through the gospel, hath enlightened me with his gifts." 
This is the use of "enlighten" described as ethical-intellectual. So specifically 
in Paul and in the Old Testament at times. Thus "light" and "darkness" Dan. 2, 22 of 
God: "He knoweth that which is in darkness: for with him is all light." 2 Kings 12:2: 
"And Joash did that which was right and pleasing in the sight of the LORD, as long 
as Jehoiada the priest swept him." zaoac¢ ta¢ 
nuépas ac Epatioev avtov Twdaé 6 iepeds for the Hebrew XXXXX. 2 Kings. 


17, 27: "who teaches them," XXXXXX; LXX: attoitot, and v. 28: "and. 

taught them", XXX XXXX; LXX: 7v gatilav avtots. Ps. 49, 9: "The commandments 
of the LORD enlighten the eyes," though there probably more in the soteriological 
sense, as the parallel member implies: "The commands of the LORD gladden the 
heart." More strongly emphasized is the intellectual moment Ps. 119, 130: "Thy word 
maketh wise the simple," XXXXX XXXX XXXX; LXX: @wtiei cai ovvetiei vymiovc. V. 
105: 

"Thy word is a lamp (XX) unto my foot, and a light (XXX) unto my path." Rom. 2:19 
"Being a teacher" is thus paraphrased, "Missing thyself to be a guide (odnydov) of 
the blind, a light of them that are in darkness (ywe tev ev oxotel), a chastener 
(xaidevtyy) of the 

Foolish (agpovwv), a teacher of the simple (d1ddoxadov vyniov)." 

This thou, Jew, thinkest to be, because thou "hast the form of what is to be known 
and right in the law," with the causative participle: exo“ta tyv udppawory tHS yvM@oEMS, 
because thou knowest his will and art instructed, v. 18. Then it continues: Thou 
teachest others, thou preachest, v. 21. Eph. 1, 18, the apostle beseeches the 
Christians to have "enlightened eyes of your minds, that ye may discern,” €I¢ 76 
eidévai. And that they may have this, God shall give them avebua cogiac Kai 
dnoKxaltyens Ev Exiyvedoel avtob, V. 17. Eph. 3, 9: To me is given this grace, "to. 
enlighten every man" (@utioal), and that with the intention: "that it might be known," 
iva yvopiodn, V. 10. 
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In this sense the antithesis is: dark, darkness, blind, blinded, blindness, 
delusion, ignorance. Matt. 13:13, "With seeing eyes they see not, and with hearing 
ears they hear not: for they understand not." "Their ears hear evil, and their eyes 
slumber," v. 15. "Woe unto you, blinded leaders!" 23, 16, "thou blind Pharisee," v. 
26. "Let them go; they are blind and blind leaders," 15, 14. "Who is darkened 
(teTUpwtan), and knoweth nothing," 1 Tim. 6, 4. "Whose mind is darkened 
(eoxot@pévol ty d1avoia) . . . through the ignorance that is in them (516 tv ayvorav 
Tv ovoay ev avtoic), through the blindness of their heart," Eph. 4:18. Ye have not so 
learned Christ, heard of him, been taught in him, L/LaAere, Hxovoare, v. 20. 21. 
"Have become vain in their thinking, and their unintelligent heart is darkened," 
EUATAIW& Yoav ev toic d1ahoylopoic abtamv, Kai EoKotio-& nH AobVETOG avTaY Kapdia, 
Rom. 1, 21. "But he that hath not these things is blind, and gropeth with his hand," 
2 Pet. 1, 9. The opposite is "the knowledge of our Lord JEsu Christ," v. 8. This 
delusion the devil works in unbelievers, in those who are lost. "In whom the god of 
this world hath blinded the minds of them that believe not, that they see not the bright 
light of the gospel," 2 Cor. 4:4. In those whom God, because of their wickedness, 
passes away into a perverse mind, into the judgment of hardening, God himself 
works this darkness after his judgment. Joh. 12, 40: "He hath blinded their eyes." 
Rom. 11, 8:" God hath given them . . . Eyes that they should not see, and ears that 
they should not hear." "Blind their eyes, that they see not." V. 10. 

So in this sense "darkness" means ignorance, lack of understanding. This 
expresses what is said without image in 1 Cor. 2:14: "The natural man heareth 
nothing of the Spirit of God: it is foolishness unto him, and he cannot know it." The 
Apology says of the saying, "That is, a man who is not enlightened by God's Spirit 
hears nothing at all from natural reason of God's will or divine things." (P. 219.) "To 
eclipse," "to blind," is to make that one does not and cannot understand. And 
conversely, "light" = knowledge, "to enlighten" = to bring to understanding, to 
knowledge, to work knowledge. This is said of the Holy Spirit, "He hath enlightened 
me through the gospel,” taught me, brought me to knowledge. Thus "enlighten" goes 
primo loco to the understanding. 

But not only. It goes through the understanding to the will, Primo et immediate 
illuminatur peccatoris intellectus, consequenter et mediate etiam voluntas. (Hollaz.) 
The illuminating is a teaching, but precisely a teaching of the Holy Spirit in the heart, 
an inward lightening, that man may understand, grasp, receive into himself, and 
accept what is taught. When it is said of the Holy Spirit: He 
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If the Holy Spirit enlightens, teaches, brings to knowledge, then this is something 
different than when Aquila and Priscilla "expound the way of God even more 
diligently" to Apollo, Apost. 18, 26. 18:26. By this he could become an intellectual 
scribe, but without the work of the Holy Spirit he could not become an enlightened 
man. The enlightenment of the Holy Spirit is an inward process that directly touches 
the faculty of knowledge and the will, teaches the intellect a knowledge, and at the 
same time sets the will in motion so that it receives, accepts, and believes what is 
known. This is why Cremer does not call this enlightenment a bad intellectual 
process, but an ethical-intellectual one. He is thinking here again of the 
"togetherness" of the meanings of "enlighten". To enlighten does not mean merely 
to teach the intellect an external knowledge, just as, conversely, "darkness," 
"ignorance," does not denote only a spiritual incapacity, special stupidity and 
narrow-mindedness of especially ignorant people. No; people who need this 
enlightenment, who are blind, darkened, unable to see with seeing eyes, may be 
Pharisees and scholars of Christ, people who think themselves wise and are so in 
the merely spiritual sphere. This darkness and blindness is rather a corruption of 
sin, original sin. "Darkness hath blinded his eyes," 1 John 2:11. The natural man as 
such, yoyucdc AvOpwzoc, because that is what he is, hears nothing of the Spirit of 
God, 1 Cor. 2:14. "Woyixoc denotes. 
man as he now is, man made sinful, as he has alienated and is alienated from the 
divine principle of life." (Cremer.) Darkness is in them; it is the ignorance of their 
hearts, Eph. 4, 18. Ignorance (ayvow) is the consequence of spiritual death. So, 
conversely, enlightenment is the beginning of the settling of a new life. Ignorance 
and darkness is not empty, dead want of intellect, but it works itself out vigorously 
to moral evil. "Their unintelligent heart is darkened," Rom. 1:21. Hence follows the 
whole abominable register of sins which stands at the close of the chapter. The 
darkness of the understanding is connected with the alienation from the life that is 
of God, Eph. 4:18. Thus enlightenment is not only the bestowal of all kinds of 
beautiful, idle knowledge, but the establishment of a new, effective, spiritual, divine 
principle to faith, to blessedness. This darkness in the mind is followed by spiritual 
and eternal darkness; thus enlightenment leads to spiritual, eternal light, to freedom 
from sin, to forgiveness, life, and blessedness. Those who have blinded senses are 
those who are perishing, 2 Cor. 4:4. With enlightenment the Holy Spirit begins His 
work of beatification. This darkness is an effect of Satan, who thereby desires the 
ruin of men. The enlightenment is the work of God who creates their salvation. 
And even if we consider what the object and content of this enlightenment is, 
then it becomes quite clear to us how much is meant by "enlightenment". 
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is said. It is the wisdom of God, what he hath done through Christ, "by whom we 
have joy and access in all confidence through faith in him," Eph. 3, 9 f. What the 
unbelieving, the lost, see not, and according to Satan's purpose should not see and 
understand, is the gospel. The gospel is obscured to them, 2 Cor. 4, 3. They do not 
see the bright light of the gospel from the clearness of Christ, v. 4. And this is the 
very thing whereby the Holy Ghost enlightens what he would bring to understanding, 
the gospel. But the gospel is not a piece of idle philosophy, but has a very practical 
purpose. "He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved," Mark. 16:16. it is the 
"gospel of your blessedness," Eph. 1:13. and what is the substance of the gospel? 
"To declare the unsearchable riches of Christ," Eph. 3, 8. "God hath given a LIGHT 
into our hearts TIp0¢ gwrtiouev tHS yv@oEews THS OCHS Tov ‘Eov év Npoobnp 
Xpiotoy, to shine, that the knowledge of the glory of God may shine in the face of 
Christ, 2 Cor. 4, 6. This is the light, the @w@tiopdc, which is to be put on; which 
isterminus ad quem of illumination: the knowledge of Christ. Or, the knowledge of 
God, of the glory of God, and that not of his creator glory, still less of his wrathful 
power, but "in the face of JEsu Christ," as he has revealed himself in Christ, full of 
grace and truth. [/pdowzov: "In him the person is to be known, and in him is stamped 
what is peculiar to him." (Cremer.) Luther: "| must come and crawl to Christo, and 
let myself be found under the Son, even by His grace and truth obtain all things; and 
this is His divine will and opinion; that is God rightly known." (VII, 1710.) "By this 
light of the holy Gospel they come to the knowledge of God, that they know that 
God is gracious and merciful, and wills to remit and bestow all sins for the sake of 
Christ his Son." (XIII, 1043.) "We could never come to know the Father's mercy and 
grace without the Lord Christ, who is a mirror of the Father's heart, apart from which 
we see nothing but an angry and terrible Judge. But of Christ neither could we know 
anything, except it were revealed by the Holy Ghost." (Gr. Cat., p. 460.) To 
enlighten, then, is to bring to the knowledge of God and Christ. Thus 
"enlightenment" is a synonymum of "conversion." As certainly as knowledge of 
Christ is a synonym of faith, so certainly is enlightenment, which brings about this 
knowledge of Christ, a synonym of conversion, which in its essence is nothing else 
than donatio fidei. 

Knowledge of Christ = faith, that is very common in the scriptures. So Is. 53, 
11: "By his knowledge he, my servant the righteous, will make many righteous." 
Hos. 2, 20 the joyful time of the New Testament is described in such a way that first 
it is said, 
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what God will do all things in grace, and then said, "And thou shalt know the Lord." 
Luther: "This is the knowledge of the covenant which God has made with us, that he 
will forgive sins, deliver us out of dangers, do us good, and have mercy on us for the 
sake of his Son, in whom we believe. Thus the prophets have praised the doctrine of 
faith to their hearers and their descendants most gloriously and skillfully." (VI, 1157.) 
John the Baptist is said to "give knowledge of salvation unto his people, which is in 
remission of their sins," Luk 1, 77. By the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour JEsu 
Christ, Christians have escaped the filth of the world, and are to beware of 
backsliding, 2 Petr. 2:20; or when Christ Himself says, "This is life eternal, that they 
may know thee, that thou alone art true God, and that thou hast sent Jesus Christ," 
John 17:3. Thus the Scriptures often call faith the knowledge of Christ for short. 
Where, as Joh. 6, 69, and 1 Joh. 4, 16, both verba stand together, "We have believed 
and known," this is, as Cremer says, "only a strengthened and complete description 
of the relation to Christ which is under consideration; hence a question as to the 
priority of one or the other term is not to be raised." The internal reason for this he 
gives thus: "It is this relation itself which is simply called yivwoxel in the 
presupposition that this includes the proper self-relation of the cognizing subject to 
the object." "It is to be noted both for the understanding of the individual sayings, that 
ywooxev is both the meaning of the cognizing object for the cognizer and thus also 
the determination of the subject proceeding from the object." Luther: "So cognition is 
nothing else than righteous Christian faith. For if thou thus knowest God and Christ, 
thou wilt also rely upon him with all thy heart, and trust him in fortune and misfortune, 
in life and death." (IX, 1346.) Apology: "Faith, which knoweth the abundant grace of 
God, maketh alive." (P. 265.) EP: 
(To be continued.) 
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(Conclusion.) 


In other connections, too, the same meaning, namely, "nothingness," 
"insubstantiality," is quite unambiguous. In the passages now to be treated, much 
obscurity and confusion is found in commentaries and versions, evidently arising 
from the fact that one thinks to find the term "mischief" or "trouble" also here in our 
word. In other words, one overlooks the difference between the XX discussed at the 
beginning, which so readily appears next to XXX, toil, 
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and this last, which is coordinated with the same insistence with XXX XXX, XXXX, 
that is, with expressions of "vanity," "falsehood," "falsehood." It is indeed striking that 
the XX in question never occurs next to "toil." Therefore, when Ps. 36, 4 says of the 
wicked: "The words of his mouth are 

XXXXX XX", it is not to be translated with Duhm and KauBsch: "iniquity and 
deceit", nor with Delitzsch: "mischief and deceit", nor with the Septuagint 
(lawlessness) kal ddAo¢, nor with Jerome: "iniquitas et dolus", nor even with Luther: 
"Their doctrine is harmful" (XX conceived in the sense of mischief) "and lying," nor 
at last with the English translations: "riniquity and deceit," but it means nothing else 
than, "The words of his mouth are lies and deceit." Just as idols do not correspond 
to any real deity, "there is nothing behind them," so also human speech is called six, 
when it corresponds to no truth, but is empty and void. Here we let Ps. 41:7 follow, 
where it is said, "And when a man cometh to look, he speaketh XXX, vain things, 
and his heart gathereth XX." Why Delitzsch should render XX in this passage by 
"groundless" (which is correct), while in the preceding example he translated the 
same word by "mischief," we are the less able to see, as in both cases XX is 
paralleled by the two expressions XXX and XXXX, which are related in sense. 
Correct Duhm: "His heart speaks falseness" (with a different construction). Likewise 
the Septuagint and Vulgate: yatnv eddder and: "vana loquebatur." There against 
incorrect KauBsch: "His heart gathereth ‘wickedness, and the English Bible: "His 
heart gathereth iniquity." Now if Delitzsch, further, in his remarks on XXX XXX, Ps. 
26, 4, correctly says that by XXX is meant "the desolateness, hollowness, 
insubstantiality, wickedness of mind, the chaotic emptiness of alienation from God, 
the falsehood covered over with lug of dissimulation, that is, nullity, the contrast of 
being filled with God and with the good, which is the morally real," but then in Job 
11, 11: "He (God) knows the XXX XXX (the men of moral emptiness), and he sees 
XX, without paying particular attention to it," in explaining XX proceeds from the term 
"toil," he has in this overlooked the indicated difference in the meaning of XX. 
Unquestionably XX stands here also as a synonymon of XXX. God, who knows the 
thoughts from afar, sees the moral emptiness and nothingness in the heart without 
having to pay special attention to it. Besides XXX XXX, XX XXX or XX XXXX occurs 
in the same sense; but never "XXX or XXX XXX. This also indicates that in such 
compounds the six has nothing to do with "toil." The meaning of these expressions 
is not men who do mischief against others, but men who are hollow and empty 
according to their character, 
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from which then, of course, the former easily follows. In the same sense XXX, 
actually "empty", then in a moral sense "loose", "careless", "characterless". Thus, e. 
g., Jud. 9:4, "Abimelech dinged reckless and daring men" (XXXX XXXXxX). And of 
Jephthah it says Judg. 11, 3: "He flowed before his brethren. . .. And there gathered 
unto Jephthah XXXX XXXXX (loose or reckless men) that went out with him." 
Further, if, as shown above, XXX is synonymous with XXX, lie, it is then probably 
consistently proceeded with, when Delitzsch translates XXX XXX, Ps. 120, 2, by "lip 
of lies," while he renders XXX XXX, Prov. 17, 4, by "unholy lip," to which he adds as 
a closer explanation: "speeches directed to the neighbour's ruin"? That is, we find 
here again the term "mischief" instead of "voidness" or "deceit." The expression 
means "deceitful, false lip." Such a lip is, to be sure, intent on the mischief of one's 
neighbor; but this moment is not emphasized here, but the lip is characterized 
according to its essential nature. Only one commentator, so far as | know, has it right 
here, and that is Frankenberg in his Handkommentar zum Alten Testament. He 
translates, "void talk." It is well to note that XX XXX is immediately followed by XXX, 
lie. The same meaning is also to be noted in the passage Is. 58, 9: XX XXX, "void, 
unmeaning, lying talk". Finally, Ps. 59, 6: XX XXX, correctly explained by Delitzsch, 
when he remarks: "They are insidious doers of extreme moral nullity and 
unworthiness." Whereas KauBsch: "sacrilegious traitors." Likewise the Vulgate: "qui 
operantur iniquitatem"; the Septuagint: epyaCopévous tyv avouiav. On account of the 
"XXX, to act faithlessly, insidiously, the translation "nullity," "falsity," also in this place 
deserves the borzug before "sacrilege" or "wrong," without, of course, our wishing to 
deny the possibility of the latter. - 

With the term XXX (XX, XXX) we need not dwell long, since no difficulties are 
associated with it. The etymology, however, is obscure. Some want to identify the 
word with an Arabic root, others, like Paul Haupt, with an Assyrian root. According 
to the former view, the basic meaning would be "youthful wantonness," want of self- 
control, a letting oneself go, or the like, while the latter leads us, so far as the basic 
term is concerned, no further than the Hebrew itself. For the word suggested by 
Haupt, raggu, like XXX, means "to be wicked." 

Like XX now, with which the meaning and usage of XXX often touch, our word 
in many cases first denotes "suffering, distress, misfortune" in a physical sense. It is 
not necessary to cite many examples here. We will confine ourselves to two. Ps. 
34:20 reads, "Many are XXXX the afflictions, of the righteous, but Yahweh saveth 
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him out of them all." Koh. 12:1 speaks of XXXX XX’, "days of evil," "evil days," days 
that are unpleasant and burdensome to man because of the infirmities of old age. 

As already indicated, XXX has undergone approximately the same course of 
development as XXX (which was treated first). For if evil is not founded in the 
ordinary course of things, but is caused by human malice and prepared for another, 
the concept has passed from the natural to the moral sphere. Thus in the well-known 
passage Gen. 50, 20, where Joseph says to his brothers, XXX XXXXX XXXX, "ye 
sow evil against me." Likewise Ps. 140:3, Save me from them that XXX XXXX XXXX, 
"think evil in their hearts." It is seen from this that XXX is readily connected with the 
same verbum as XX. Yes XXX XXX and XXX XXX are quite synonymous 
expressions. The same is true of the expression XXX XXX, "to think evil," properly 
"to plow"; for, as we have seen above, XX XXX occurs quite frequently. 1 Sam. 23, 
9 it is said of David, that he knew that Saul XXXX XXXXX, "was thinking mischief." 
Prov. 3, 29 it is said, XXX XXX XX XXXXX XX "sense no mischief against thy 
neighbor." The verbum XXX actually means to cut in (cf. xapdooe!; perhaps there is 
a root relationship here), and is used both of the carpenter, faber tignarius, and of 
the blacksmith, faber ferrarius. The first meaning is found, e. g., Isa. 40:20, where 
the prophet makes an idol in order to show the folly of idolatry. For he says: "The 
impoverished man of sacrifice chooses for himself a wood that does not rot; a skillful 
artist (XXX XXX) he chooses to exhibit the graven image that does not waver." The 
bin, therefore, is hereafter to prepare, to carve, to plane, to set up the image of wood, 
that it shall not fall down. The same expression XXX is used of him who fabricates a 
metal image of the gods. In v. 19 it is said of the XXX that he casts the idol. After the 
smith has cast it, the smelter covers it with sheet gold. But XXX, as said, also means 
"plowing," cutting in with the plow. The question, therefore, is, what image underlies 
the idiom XXX XXX. Does it mean "to forge evil," as is said in German or Latin (cf. 
mendacia procudere, dolos procudere, properly to forge, to hammer), or in Greek (cf. 
ywevdov Kal anatov t Extev, properly to hew, to forge by the carpenter or blacksmith), 
or does it mean "to plough evil"? In favor of the latter view is the circumstance that 
in several passages the further metaphor of reaping appears beside Bin. Thus in the 
passage discussed above, Job 4:8: "They that plowed XX (XX XXXX) and sowed 
mischief, they reaped it." Pf. 129, 3 may also be adduced for this: "On my back 
ploughmen ploughed, and sowed their field-. 
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land widely extended." Similarly Ben Sirach, ch. 7, 12: "Consider not thy brother as 
a field (4porpia) for thy lies." 

But although XXX is in many cases almost synonymous with XX, these two 
expressions are by far not as often found next to each other as XX and XXX. The 
reason for this is probably an external one. The frequent juxtaposition of the two 
latter is probably due not only to the affinity of sense, but also to the alliterative 
similarity of the initial consonants of these two words, a factor also otherwise 
important in shaping the use of language. It was easier and more convenient for the 
Hebrew to pronounce XX and XXX side by side and consecutively than XX and XXX. 
This circumstance probably chained the first pair of words together so many times. 
Similar phenomena can be easily demonstrated from modern languages. Even 
words which are otherwise completely obsolete and, considered separately, have 
fallen into complete oblivion, sometimes owe their preservation merely to alliteration. 
Compare the English "spick and span". 

As you might expect, XXX is a fairly broad and inclusive term for sin. It is 
applied to every kind of sin. Thus with comprehensive generality Gen. 6:5: "The 
thoughts of his heart are XXXXX XX XX, only evil forever." Joseph speaks Gen. 
39:9: "How should | commit XXXXX XXXX, this great evil, this grievous wrong, and 
sin against God?" Jud. 20, 13: "Bring forth the worthless knaves (children of Belial), 
that we may destroy them, and cut off XXX, the evil, from Israel." Here the vile 
iniquity of the Gibeats is spoken of. 1 Sam. 24, 12 David saith to Saul, that he would 
not XXX, evil, nor XXX, apostasy, treason. 1 Sam. 29, 6 king Aechis saith unto 
David, As Yahweh liveth, thou art upright (XX), and | have nothing XXX in thee. Evil 
or unrighteousness, could | find in thee." Also apostasy from God, apostasy, idolatry, 
is frequently denoted by the expression evil, doing evil. 1 Kings 14:9 has the prophet 
Ahijah say to Jeroboam by his wife, "Thou hast done more evil than all that have 
been before thee." By evil is meant here, of course, the establishment of idolatrous 
worship. So frequently in the book of Judges, where the repeated apostasy of the 
children of Israel is denoted by the ever-recurring expression, "And the children of 
Israel did evil or evil in the sight of Yahweh." But no further discussion is needed to 
explain this expression. - 

Let us now finally turn to the term XXX. According to its basic meaning, the 
word means "to be loose", "to be slack", a meaning which shows the corresponding 
root in Arabic. The transfer to the religious and ethical field is very obvious here. In 
German, too, "locker" and "lax" are used as moral terms. Likewise in English (/ax 
morality, dissolute conduct). XXX 
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means as much as lack of moral firmness, licentiousness, where man, without a firm 
inner support, lets himself be driven around by his sinful desires without putting on 
bridle and bit. The passage Isaiah 57:19 is especially instructive for establishing the 
basic concept, where it is said of the wicked that they resemble a "troubled sea" that 
cannot come to rest, but continually throws out mud and excrement. Just as the 
waves of the sea never come to rest, but are set in motion anew at every new breeze 
or gust of wind, and thus ceaselessly wash mud and excrement to the shore, so also 
the XXXXX, because of their inner disruption and turbulence, never come to the rest 
and firmness rooted in the fear of God and righteousness, but, as impotent 
instruments of their perverse desires and lusts, are stirred up by every wind of 
temptation, every enticement of sin, and so continually bring forth from the unclean 
element in which they move the excrement and mire of evil in thought, word and 
deed. The New Testament parallel Jude 13 is interesting here, where it is said of the 
wicked, among other things, that they are "wild waves of the sea, foaming up their 
own shame". 

After these general remarks, let us now take a closer look at our concept in 
detail. First of all, the abstract XXX. This word is never in the plural. It is not applied 
to individual sinful acts, but denotes ungodliness, sacrilege per se, and as a rule that 
which is habitual and has become habitual. XXX is the sacrilegious, ungodly habitus, 
the characteristic definiteness of the will and action directed to evil. When it is said, 
e. g., Ezech. 3, 19: "If | warn the wicked, and he repent not of his wickedness" 
(XXXX), here XXX denotes the whole thinking, doing, the whole direction of life of 
the "loose one", who without ceasing throws out "mud and excrement". 1 Sam. 24, 
14: "As the old proverb saith, From the wicked cometh ungodliness; but my hand 
shall not turn against thee" (David's words to Saul). The ungodly brings forth 
ungodliness, as a "rotten tree" brings forth "evil fruit." How natural, indispensable this 
has become to him, is also especially shown by Prov. 4:16, where it is said that the 
ungodly "cannot sleep unless they do iniquity." Then immediately in the following 
verse it is said, "For they eat the bread of ungodliness (XXX XXX), and drink the 
wine of violence." Delitzsch remarks on this, that the genitives are meant of the 
means of acquisition. "They (the wicked) live on unrighteous good, on bread and 
wine, which they procure by iniquities and all manner of violence or mischief." This 
may be true. But the version seems nearer to guard the genitives as explicatio, to 
indicate wherein, as it were, the daily food of the wicked be 
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stands. Meaning: To practice iniquity and wrong has become a necessity of life to 
the ungodly. Note the immediately preceding verse quoted above. Such an idea is 
not foreign to Scripture elsewhere. The same idea is expressed in the passage 
mentioned in another connection, Job 15:16, according to which man "drinketh 
iniquity like water." But one may prefer one interpretation or the other, denotes here 
also the whole element of life in which the wicked man moves. Of a descriptive 
nature are the genitives in the following expressions: XXX XXXX, "men of 
ungodliness" (cf. XX XXXX), XXX XXXX, "tents of ungodliness," XXX XXX, "a rod of 
ungodliness," and others. At times XXX seems to have had a limitation of sense. 
Thus Prob. 8:7, where XXX is in contrast with XXX, truth. The verse reads, "My 
palate speaketh XXX, and an abomination to my lips is XXX." On this Siegfried 
remarks: "As an antithesis to XXX, XXX does not particularly fit." In the opinion of 
this exegete, for instance, instead of XXX, the more particular XXX, or XXX, should 
stand as an antithesis to XXX, truth. But this view fails to recognize the great 
importance of speech as a sign of the whole inner moral character of man in the 
Book of Proverbs. By his speech man makes himself known. Lies and untruths are 
not absolute, but at the same time they are the main expressions and manifestations 
of ungodliness, from which they spring and which they betray. By lying speech 
ungodliness reveals itself. Therefore, it is not necessary to restrict the meaning of 
XXX in the passage in question. 

What is true of the meaning of the abstract XXX, is also true, on the whole, of 
the adjectival (usually substantivized) . is the habitual transgressor and evildoer. 
Hence also the frequent designation the ungodly, as that clave in human society 
which is hostile to all that is called God and godliness, in contrast with those of the 
righteous who serve God and pursue righteousness. For example Mal. 3, 18: "Ye 
shall see the difference between the righteous and the wicked (XXXX XXXX XX), 
between him that serveth God and him that serveth 
does not serve Him." According to Prov. 3, 33, the curse of God rests in the house 
of the XXX while the righteous is blessed. Alienated from God as they are, the XXXX 
have no peace, as this thought refrains three times in the second half of the book of 
Isaiah (chaps. 40-66), at the close of each third part of it, that is, after every nine 
chapters. "There is no peace, saith Yahweh, for the wicked," Isa. 48:22; at the close 
of ch. 57, "There is no peace, saith my God, for the wicked." Then at the end of the 
book, though the same words are not used 
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but the peacelessness of the apostates and the wicked is described in detail in a 
"gruesome painting". As is evident from these and countless other passages, XXXX, 
the righteous, is almost universally the antithesis of XXX. For just as the term XXX 
is based on looseness, looseness, as its basic meaning, so the term XXX is 
originally based on firmness, firmness. The XXX is one who holds immovably to 
righteousness as it is normed by the Law of Yahweh. It is therefore natural that one 
of the main marks and characteristics of the XXXXX, who stagger restlessly in the 
labyrinth of sin, is their contempt for the law, which prescribes for them a straight 
path which they do not wish to follow. So immediately in the first Psalm, v. 1. 2: 
"Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the XXXX, nor treadeth in the 
way of sinners"-to which is then added, in contrast, as that which is peculiar to the 
righteous: "but hath pleasure in the law of Yahweh, and pondereth it day and night." 
So the XXXX are primarily characterized by their contempt of the law. Similarly Ps. 
119:53: "Anger hath seized me because of the XXXXX that forsake thy law" (XXXXX 
XXX. where the stat, constr. indicates the forsaking of the law as a charackteristic, a 
permanent characteristic of the ungodly). The same law-hostile disposition is 
manifested also in the persecution of the righteous. Thus, v. 61 of the same psalm 
says, "The cords of XXXXX compass me about; but | forget not thy law." The same 
thought returns v. 110: "The XXXXX lay a snare for me; but | depart not from thy 
commands." 

However, the term XXX does not always include the idea of habitual, habitual 
ungodliness. At times the word denotes one who has done wrong in a particular 
instance. This use of the word is for example before Ex. 2, 13: "He (Moses) went 
out and met two men at war with each other. Then he asked that is, the one who 
was in the wrong, "Why do you strike your comrade?" So also Ex. 9:29, where 
Pharaoh says, "This time | have sinned; Yahweh is righteous, | and my people are 
that is, "who are in the wrong." Pharaoh did not mean here to pronounce a general 
verdict of condemnation on himself and his people, but his speech is confined to 
their conduct in the present case. This is also shown by the "this time" with which 
he introduces his "confession of repentance," as well as by the article at XXXX. So 
also in the forensic passages, e. g. Deut. 25, 1: "acquitting the innocent XXXXXXX 
XXXXX, and condemning the wicked, that is, the guilty." Num. 35, 31: "Ye shall take 
no ransom (XXX) for the life of the murderer that is guilty of death," XXXX XXX XXX 
XXX, properly: "who is an ungodly man to die." 
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Finally, a few words about the verbal forms of our term. From some passages 
it seems clear that it denotes a higher degree of sinfulness than other expressions 
for sin, which seems quite understandable in the light of the noun and adjective 
forms already discussed. We cite a few pertinent passages (quoted earlier in other 
contexts). 1 Kings 8, 47: XXXXX XXXXX XXXXX, "We have sinned, we have dealt 
wickedly, we have been ungodly." Dan. 9, 5 quite the same verba in the same order, 
except that hifil is used instead of cal, but without changing the sense in any way. 
Ps. 106, 6: 

XXXXXX XXXXXK XXXXXX XX XXXXX, "we have sinned as 
well as our fathers, we have dealt wickedly, we have been ungodly". Dan. 9, 15: 
XXXXX XXXXX, "we have sinned, we have been ungodly" (XXXX, "we have dealt 
wickedly", is omitted). It is at once striking that in all these passages XXX precedes 
as the most general term for sin, while the following were evidently felt to be more 
intense terms. In other words, the terms are arranged climacterically, so that thus 
the climax of sinfulness is reached and expressed by XXX. 

As Hifil our verbum has mainly a forensic or declarative sense and means to 
put someone down as a wrongdoer, to condemn him as such. Thus Ex. 22, 8: 
"Whom the judges XXXX," that is, set down as a malefactor, pronounce guilty, and 
condemn, "he shall make twofold restitution." 1 Kings 8:32: "Thou shalt judge thy 
servants XXX XXXXX, by pronouncing the wicked guilty. 
clarify." Job 15, 6: "Thy mouth XXXXX, pronounces thee guilty, setteth thee down 
as a transgressor, not I." Isa. 54, 17: "Every tongue that exalteth itself against thee 
in judgment, thou shalt set it forth as sacrilegious, thou shalt prove it guilty," or more 
freely, "thou shalt refute." Isa. 50, 9: "Behold, the LORD Yahweh will help me;XXXXX 
XXX XX, who is 
it that should condemn me?" 


A few final remarks. First of all, the great variety of Hebrew terms for sin is 
striking. This shows the thoroughness and detail with which the Old Testament 
describes the nature and character of sin. In all guises and appearances, under 
every point of view, in every light, sin is represented. All its tortuous paths are traced, 
all its dark corners uncovered, all its hidden depths laid bare. Think, for instance, 
how wide and deep is the little word aven (XX), how it shows up all mere outward 
being, all appearance in opposition to being, in all its vain hollowness, 
worthlessness, and damnableness. The pious Israelite, who day and night searched 
in the law of Yahweh, and over it 
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who pondered and meditated, who considered and examined his deeds, his 
thoughts, the inward stirrings of his heart, in the many-sided mirror held up to him in 
the various expressions for sin, he must have exclaimed, at the perceived 
insufficiency of his doings and righteousness, "Lord, enter not into judgment with thy 
servant; for before thee no living man is righteous." And this is true of every man at 
all. - As against the modern flattening of the idea of sin, it is further to be observed 
that the Old Testament doctrine of sin is thoroughly (as indeed it cannot be otherwise 
conceived) based on religious ground, is religiously founded. Sin does not consist, 
as is so readily asserted today, especially with regard to the Old Testament view, in 
the transgression of the limits set by convention or traditional custom, nor is it 
founded in mere considerations of utility, but it is essentially a transgression of the 
law of God. Even a violation of charity, even such sins as first concern the conduct 
of men towards one another, are in the last analysis a sin against the absolutely 
holy. It follows that no man can make amends for his sin. If, therefore, he is 
nevertheless to escape the consequences of his guilt of sin, there is no other way 
than that of free, undeserved grace. And this piece of biblical teaching is also 
presented in the Old Testament with unclouded clarity and often with incomparable 
beauty. But to go into this in more detail is not our task now. C. GanBle. 
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(Continued.) 


Ambrose (tf 397) writes: "Sed fortasse hoc supra nos et supra apostolos videatur 
exemplum. Nam et ille sub Elia diviso amne fluvialium recursus undarum in originem 
fluminis (sicut dicit Scriptura, Jordanes conversus est retrorsum) significat salutaris 
lavacri futura mysteria; per quae in primordia naturae suae, qui baptizati fuerint parvuli 
a malitia reformantur." "But it may be that this is considered a model upon us and 
upon the Apostles. For that returning of the waves of the river to the beginning of 
the river, when by Elias the waters were parted (as the Scripture says, the Jordan 
turned backward) signifies the future mystery (sacrament) of the bath of 
blessedness, by which the little children that are baptized are restored from 
wickedness to the first beginning of their nature." (They are freed from original sin 
and again attain to the likeness of God). Hereby Ambrose testifies that in his time 
and that of the Apostles infants were baptized. In his book "De Abrahamo Patriarcha" 
he thus speaks of the necessity of 
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of infant baptism: "Nisi enim quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et Spiritu Sancto, non potest 
introire in regnum Dei. Utique nullum excipit: non infantem, non aliqua praeventum 
necessitate.** "Unless one is born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God. No man is absolutely exempt: not the child, who is not prevented 
by any necessity.” 

Chrysostom (t 407): Aid todbto Kai ta nadia PantiCouey, KaITOL aMaptHUata OVK 
éyovta. “Therefore we baptize even the little children, although they have no real 
sins yet." 

Let us hear some quotations to top it all off! Jerome (t+ 420); "Nisi forte 
aestimas Christianorum filios, si baptisma non acceperint, ipsos tantum reos esse 
peccati; et non etiam scelus referri ad eos, qui dare noluerint: maxime eo tempore, quo 
contradicere non poterant, qui accepturi erant. Sicut e regione salus infantium majorum 
lucrum est." "Except perhaps you think that the children of Christians alone are guilty 
of sin if they do not receive baptism, and that wickedness is not imputed also to 
those who would not give it to them, chiefly at the time when those who were to 
receive it could not yet contradict. Just as, on the other hand, the salvation of the 
children of parents is gain." - Augustine writes against the Donatists: 'Et si quisquam 
in hac re auctoritatem divinam quaerat: quanquam quod universa tenet ecclesia, nec 
conciliis institutum, sed semper retentum est, nonnisi auctoritate apostolica traditum 
rectissime creditur: tamen veraciter conjicere possumus, quid valeat in parvulis 
baptismi sacramentum, ex circumcisione carnis, quam prior populus accepit." "And if 
any one seek for a divine authority in this matter: although it is justly believed that 
what the whole Church holds, and has not been instituted by councils, but has 
always been so held, has not been handed down without apostolic authority, yet we 
may with truth infer from the circumcision of the flesh, which formerly the people 
received, what the sacrament of baptism is profitable to infants." Further, Augustine, 
in his interpretation on Genesis, writes: "Consuetudo tamen matris ecclesiae in 
baptizandis parvulis nequaquam spernenda est, neque ullo modo superflua deputanda, 
nec omnino credenda nisi apostolica esse traditio." "Nevertheless, the habit of the 
mother Church of baptizing infants must not be despised, nor thought in any way 
superfluous, nor believed at all to be anything but an apostolic tradition." It is not 
necessary to point out to the gentle reader Augustine's learning, nor that he lived a 
mere three hundred years after the apostles' time. We go on. 

From the records of the Council of Carthage in 397 it appears that the 
Donatists also baptized children. The assembled bishops could not agree on 
whether those who were baptized by the Donatists should be baptized by the 
Donatists. 
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Donatists had been baptized in their childhood, but then later converted to Catholics, 
should be admitted to the preaching ministry or not. They therefore decided to ask 
the advice of Bishops Siricius in Rome and Simplicianus in Milan. The passage 
reads, "De Donatistis, placuit ut consulamus fratres et consacerdotes nostros Siriclum 
et Simplicianum, de solis infantibus, qui baptizantur penes eosdem, ne [lege an] quod 
suo non fecerunt judicio, cum ad ecclesiam Dei salubri proposito fuerint conversi, 
parentum illos error impediat, ne provehantur sacri altaris ministri." "Concerning the 
Donatists, resolved that we ask counsel of our brethren and fellow-priests Siricium 
and Simplicianum, of infants alone who have been baptized with them, whether, 
since they have not done so of their own conviction, if they are converted to the 
Church by a salutary purpose of God, the error of the parents prevents those from 
being promoted to the service of the holy altar." (Cf. The Council of Carthage, 401.) 
- At the Council of Carthage in the year 400, infant baptism was also spoken of, and 
the following resolution was passed: "Placuit de infantibus, quoties non inveniuntur 
certissimi testes, qui eos baptizatos esse sine dubitatione testentur, neque ipsi sunt per 
aetatem idonei de traditis sibi sacramentis respondere; absque ullo scrupulo hos esse 
baptizandos: ne ista trepidatio eos faciat sacramentorum purgatione privari. Hinc enim 
legati Maurorum fratres nostri consuluerunt," etc. "decided concerning little children, 
if no reliable witnesses can be found who testify beyond all doubt that those have 
been baptized, they themselves also being incapable, for the sake of their age, of 
reporting whether the sacrament has been given to them, that these must be 
baptized without hesitation," etc. This proves, 1. that little children have been 
baptized, 2. it commands such to be baptized if there be any doubt whether they 
have been baptized already or not. 

About the year 384 Siricius was bishop in Rome. He says in a letter: "Sicut 
sacram ergo Paschalem reverentiam in nullo dicimus esse minuendam, ita infantibus, 
qui necdum loqui poterunt per aetatem, vel his, quibus in qualibet necessitate opus 
fuerit sacri unda baptismatis, omni volumus celeritate succurri: ne ad nostrarum 
perniciem tendat animarum si negato desiderantibus fonte salutari, exiens unusquisque 
de seculo et regnum perdat et vitam." "As | said that the holy reverence of Easter 
should not be diminished in anything, so let us hasten with all speed to the aid of the 
children who, because of their age, cannot yet speak, or of those who are in any 
need, with the water of holy baptism, lest it be to the ruin of our own souls to refuse 
the water of salvation to those who ask it, and then of these someone leaves this 
time and so loses the kingdom and life." The healthy and adults were to be baptized 
around Easter 
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but the little children and all who were in any danger of death were to be baptized 
immediately and at any time. - In the same letter Siricius says to the Christians in 
Spain, "Quicunque igitur se ecclesiae vovit (lege vovet) obsequiis, a sua infantia ante 
pubertatis annos baptizari et lectorum debet ministerio sociari." "Whoever wishes to 
consecrate himself to the service of the Church should have been baptized in his 
infancy before the years of puberty, and should have been connected with the 
ministry of readers," 

Pope Innocent | (402-417) writes to the Synod of Toletum: "Quales vero 
eligendi sunt in ordine clericorum, evidens forma declarat, i. e. qui ab ineunte aetate 
baptizati fuerint, et lectorum officio sociati, vel si majores sunt, cum fuerint Dei gratiam 
consecuti, statim se ecclesiasticis ordinibus mancipaverint." "What manner of persons 
may be elected to the preaching profession, a well-known rule declares, namely, 
such as were baptized in their infancy, and trained to the ministry of readers, or 
when grown up, having obtained the grace of God, immediately devoted themselves 
to the ecclesiastical estates." 

If infant baptism was well recognized in theory, but little practiced in practice, 
as some historians assert, how does this rule explain itself? Would there not then 
soon have been a scarcity of preachers? Yes, if this was a truly recognized rule, it 
proves that infant baptism was really held in high esteem. If, then, it was esteemed, 
it was practiced. 

In the Pelagian doctrinal controversy, the deniers of original sin were 
repeatedly reproached not only with clear scriptural passages, but also with the 
institute of infant baptism. Baptism was done for the forgiveness of sins. Since little 
children had to be baptized, they also had sins according to God's judgment. 
Pelagius and his followers saw themselves very much threatened by the 
consequences drawn from infant baptism. They did not yet dare to touch infant 
baptism. They were careful to emphasize that their doctrine was not incompatible 
with it and that they considered it necessary. Augustine testifies of the Pelagians, 
"Porro quia parvulos baptizandos esse concedunt, qui contra auctoritatem universae 
ecclesiae, procul dubio per dominum et apostolos traditam, venire non possunt." 
"Further, because they admit that infants must be baptized, than who cannot stand 
against the authority of the whole Church, since it is undoubtedly commanded by 
the Lord and the Apostles." Hear what Pelagius himself writes on this point in his 
Confession to Innocent: "Baptisma unum tenemus, quod iisdem sacramenti verbis in 
infantibus quibus etiam in majoribus asserimus esse celebrandum." "We hold a Tause, 
which must be celebrated with the same sacramental words in infants as in adults." 
In a letter which he sent along, he says: "Se ab hominibus infamari, quod neget 
parvulis baptismi sacramentum, et absque redemptione Christi ali- 
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quibus coelorum regna promittat." "He is accused by the people of denying the 
sacrament of Tause to the children, and promising the kingdom of heaven to anyone 
without the redemption of Christ." (Of this no one had accused him. Only this was 
held against him and condemned by individuals and also by whole synods, that he 
taught that the children had no original sin). "Nunquam se vel impium aliquem 
haereticum audisse, qui hoc, quod proposuit de parvulis, diceret." "He hath never heard 
that any impious heretic hath said this of the children, which he called." "Deinde quis 
tam impius, qui parvulos expertes regni coelorum esse velit, dum eos baptizari et in 
Christo renasci vetat?" "In short, who is so ungodly as to wish that infants should not 
attain the kingdom of heaven, and to hinder that these should be baptized and born 
again in Christ?" - Célestius also wrote his Confession, wherein he says concerning 
our cause, "Infantes autem debere baptizari in remissionem peccatorum, secundum 
regulam universalis ecclesiae et secundum evangelii sententiam, confitemur." "We also 
confess that infants must be baptized for the remission of sins, according to the rule 
of the whole Church and according to the opinion of the Gospel." So although 
Pelagius and Célestius denied original sin, yet they dared not deny the necessity of 
infant baptism. They are rather very diligent to clear themselves from such a 
suspicion. But now would it not have been in their interest if they could have proved 
that infant baptism was something new, something foreign to the apostles? Yes, 
would it not have been to their advantage, during this struggle, if infant baptism had 
only now been generally practiced, although it had been thought necessary in theory 
even before? Irenaeus, Epiphanius, Philastrius, Augustine, and Theodoret, who 
have distinguished catalogues of all sects or differences of opinion, do not mention 
infant baptism among them. Proof that never, not even in the apostles' time, did any 
other practice exist. He who has read the above testimonies knows what to make of 
Strabo's assertion (anno 850) that infant baptism did not come into use until 
Augustine's time. Hy. Muller. 
(To be continued.) 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. "Festive Booklet for the Centennial Celebration of the Birth of D. C. F. W. Walther, 
America's Most Blessed Lutheran Witness." Presented to our Lutheran school youth by W. 
Wegener. (5 Cts.) An excellent booklet, which is admirably suited for catechetical processing in 
our schools! 

2. Paperweight with D. Walther's portrait: clear glass, 3 inches wide, inches long, and 1 
inch thick, all edges neatly rounded. (25 Cts.; postage paid in safe packing 35 Cts.) 
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3. "Concordia Attendance Register," which will be of excellent service to teachers 
in high and low schools. (75 Cts.) 

4. Synodical Report of the Eastern District, with proceedings on the subject, "Paul, the 
Apostle JEsu Christ." (21 Cts.) 

5. Synodical Report of the Kansas District, with a paper on "The Missionary Work of 
Apostolic Times." (15 Cts.) FB. 


The origin of the Lutheran and Reformed church doctrines together with their 
inner-Protestant contrasts. By Paul Tschackert, D. Dr. Published by 
Vanderhéck and Ruprecht, Géttingen. Price: M. 16; hardback: M. 18.40. 

This book of 645 pages is divided into the following main parts: "1. the emergence and 
spread of Luther's basic evangelical ideas until 1528. 2. Zwinglianism. 3. 3. fixation of the 

Lutheran basic ideas in the genuine Lutheran confessional writings from 1529 to 1537. 4. 

Calvinism and the doctrinal content of the Calvinist confessional writings of the Reformed 

churches. 5. the development of Lutheran church doctrine after Luther's death until the Book of 

Concord." - Tschackert's book seeks to take the place of Plank's long outdated and very one- 

sided work. But although Tschackert leaves Plank far behind in many excellent discussions, he 

has not hit the right mark on various points, both dogmatically and historically. He correctly 
presents Luther's doctrine of church and ministry. On page 180 he writes: "Starting from the 
general priesthood of all believers, Luther teaches that the church is obliged to confess, teach, 
and spread the Word of God. This is to be done in such a way that the congregation, ‘which has 
the gospel,’ chooses and appoints 'among itself’ suitable persons to teach the Word 'in its 
stead." Tschackert also emphasizes that Luther always taught that the church was essentially 
invisible. But to the Lutheran confessions, which stand exactly as Luther did, he seeks to impose 
the doctrine: "The church has as its essence a moment of invisibility and at the same time one 
of visibility in itself; for it is in itself a community of faith, but at the same time also a community 
of means of grace." Luther's remarks on the formation of actual churches out of those who 
earnestly desire to be Christians, Tschackert dismisses with the remark that they "may be called 
simply secondary and merely abstract." (181.) Unsatisfactory also is the exposition of Luther's 
teaching and of the Confession on the relation of State and Church. (P. 193. 254. 363.) That 

Luther counted Zwingli among the enthusiasts in the Lord's Supper controversy is, according to 

T., "infinitely to be regretted" (p. 230). But he himself brings passages from Zwingli's writings 

which substantiate Luther's judgment. And as he does not sympathize with Luther's "vexatious 

sacramental controversy," so he judges of the "bitterly wicked polemic against the Calvinists" 

after Luther's death, that it "did great harm to the internal development of Protestantism for a 

long time to come." (P. 389.) "Melanchthon"-he further writes-"has at all times remained faithful 

to the Concordia (of 1536)." (P. 263.) But he does not deal with Melanchthon's debates in his 

Briesen on the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. In other respects, too, his account of the doctrine 

of the Lord's Supper leaves much to be desired. Of Calvin he says: "He signed at Strasburg in 

his day the Augustana, 'sicut eam auctor ipse interpretatur,' that is, the edition of 1540." 

(P. 293.) Thus, to be sure, one may read in text-books and encyclopedias everywhere. But the 

fact is that Calvin signed the Augustana, that is, the Invariata, as early as 1539. Compare only 

Calvin's words of March 25, 1557, to which Tschackert refers, with the letters of 1539 in Calvini 

opp. XVI, 430, and Xb, 375. 392. In some other historical discussions, too, we have missed just 

what is of interest to Lutherans, e. g., Luther's and the Elector's position toward Melanchthon at 

Regensburg in 1541, further Luther's condemnation of the proposition also advocated by 

Melanchthon: "Bona opera necessaria esse ad salutem." Of the writing "De servo 

arbitrio" Tschackert says: Luther "did not take it back during his whole life, but still in 1537 

called it, besides and before his Catechism, his 'right' writing, while at that time all his other 

books did not please him any more." (p. 83.) Further: "Although today the ethical evangelical 
feeling is just at the 'horribile decretum' of Calvin's doctrine. 
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Strangely enough, in the sixteenth century it was not the doctrine of predestination that sparked 
a sharp polemic between Lutheranism and Calvinism. For even Lutheranism could not get along 
without a doctrine of eternal election to salvation, in order to base man's salvation, to the 
exclusion of all merit, solely on the absolutely free grace of God. It was also well known that 
Luther himself, in his writing 'De servo arbitrio', had uttered propositions about the absolute 
will of God which were very similar to those of Calvin, and which Luther never retracted 
throughout his life. The sharp contrast between Lutheranism and Calvinism, which led up to 
centuries of mutual combat between the denominations, has rather its ground essentially in the 
doctrine of the Lord's Supper." (P. 399.) Nevertheless, however, and also in spite of the fact that 
the Formula of Concord professes Luther's "De servo arbitrio," T. thinks he can interpret its 
second and eleventh articles synergistically! On page 529 he says: "Here the Formula of 
Concord allows the moment of truth inherent in the "Melanchthonian" direction to come to the 
fore: to the preaching of the Word of God must correspond the listening on the part of man, the 
willing submission to the effect of Law and Gospel; but in this the Holy Spirit remains the only 
causa efficiens." Further, p. 529: Man "must and can acquiesce in conversion." Let this be the 


capacitas passiva taught by Luther! We are not surprised that the evidence for this is lacking 
with T. He has evidently allowed himself to be misled by his dogmatic prejudice: "The personal 
creature must always be thought of as a moral being, and must therefore be able in some way 
to help decide his own blessedness." Tschackert also leaves much to be desired historically. On 
page 291 he asserts that Melanchthon, in his Loci of 1543, "teaches that in the work of man's 
conversion three causae conversionis compete: Spiritus Dei," etc. But in the edition of 1543 
Melanchthon says: "Cumque ordimur a verbo, hic concurrunt tres causae BONAE 
ACTIONIS, verbum Dei, Spiritus Sanctus et humana voluntas assentiens, nec 
repugnans verbo Dei." (Corp. Ref. 21, 658.) In no edition of the Loci are the words: tres 
causae CONVEBSIONIS FOUND, but in a quite different and only after Luther's death composed 
writing. At the same time, we note here that the passage on actio dissimilis in man, with the 
example of Saul and David, which historians and encyclopedias also place in the edition of 1543, 
is found only in the edition of 1548, that is, two years after Luther's death, as can also be read 
in Corp. Ref. 21, p. 658, footnote 27. Compare further p 570, where Bindseil expressly 
declares of this passage: "Hic locus, Luthero mortuo, ab auctore additus." Of the Loci 
of 1548, therefore, Bindseil says p. 567: "Haec editio famosa est propter quasdam 
paragraphos ab auctore in loco de Libero arbitrio p. 84. med. - 86. med. insertas. 


But for decennia historians have not taken the trouble to look closely at the Corpus Ref. The 
facts stated are important for the correct judgment of the question whether really Luther knew of 
Melanchthon's apparent synergism, and because of the inferences which have been drawn from 
this supposition. Tschackert also repeats the common assertion: "Luther, however, never 
considered these doctrinal deviations so important as to disagree with his beloved Magister." (P. 
202.) Thus, to be sure, one reads in text-books and encyclopedias. But is this really a matter of 
first-hand knowledge? That Luther had a clear idea of Melanchthon's synergism, and yet did not 
reproach him about it, etc., we have nowhere found the conclusive proof of, even in Tschackert. 
The above-mentioned and other facts rather point in the opposite direction. On page 559, T. 
writes: "The religious experience that the causation of our salvation rests solely in God's will had 
driven Luther to the assumption of predestination, and though he set aside the theory about it, 
yet he never abandoned the religious content of the doctrine of predestination." On this the 
"Theologische Literaturzeitung" p. 108 remarks: "And also with Luther, according to the 
disputations published by Drews and according to his commentary on Genesis in 1542, even for 
his later years, more can be said with regard to the doctrine of predestination than that, as D. 
Tschackert p. 559 and elsewhere (e. g. p. 329/30) assert, he put aside the theory about it, but 
never abandoned its religious content. 
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| have spent. Luther himself never got rid of the dualistic counsel of God throughout his life. It 
is therefore not at all 'strange'’ (p. 399) that the doctrine of predestination did not arouse harsh 
polemics between Calvinism and Lutheranism. Here, after all, one found something like flesh 
of one's own flesh." It is true here, as in the passages from Tschackert quoted above, that Luther 
remained faithful to the doctrine which he had set forth in his writing "De servo arbitrio," but 
neither T. nor his critic in the "Theologische Literaturzeitung" has set forth the difference 
between Luther's and Calvin's doctrine of predestination. - But we cannot go into all this here, 
and therefore add only a few brief remarks to what has been said. By effectus historiae the 
Apology understands the acquired forgiveness of sins and not, as T. wants, "the effect on us, 
the religious experience". (P. 303.) Nor is it correct what is said, p. 371 f., of the chiliasm and 
intermediate state. Unmotivated seems to us p. 355 the warning against the magical power of 
the consecrated baptismal water. Tschackert misunderstands the words in the 19th article of 
the Augustana: "non adjuvante Deo," which mean nothing else than the German "so Gott die 
Hand abgetan." We also consider the criticism unjustified when he writes of the words of the 
Solida Declaratio (Miller, p. 572, § 16): "That the authors overestimated the importance of their 
work and gave it the significance of a doctrinal law for the future is regrettable; but this self- 
judgment had no influence on the formulation of the Formula of Concord. One may excoriate 
this self-judgment, which, moreover, appears only incidentally, when it comes to the valuation 
of its contents." (P.572.)  -F.B. 
Luther in the Light of Recent Research. A critical account by Heinrich Bohme r. 
Second, completely revised edition. With two portraits of Luther. Published 
by D. G. Teubner, Leipzig. Price: M. 1.25. 
This book of 176 pages is divided into five chapters with the following headings: "1. the 
old image of Luther and the development of Luther research. 2. the stages of conversion. 3. 
The beginning of the open struggle against the old church and the first practical attempts at 
reform. 4. the scholar and the inner man. 5. the thinker and the prophet." In the fourth chapter 
Boehmer deals with the papist "liars" about Luther, especially those of Father Denifle, who adds 
to the countless old ones the charge that Luther was a "crass ignoramus." As a sample of 
Boehmer's book, let his reply from Denifle's allegation follow here. Boehmer writes: "Although 
knowledge never determines a man's worth, it is always very important to ascertain the degree 
of education and the circle of interests of a historical personality. Luther, too, has therefore 
frequently been subjected to a rigorous cultural examination. O. G. Schmidt interrogated him 
on fine knowledge of the classical literature of the Greeks and Romans. This examination the 
Reformer passed well. However, he was not familiar with the Greek poets and prose writers, 
although he bought an edition of Homer in 1523 'in order to become a Greek’. But instead he 
knows exactly the favourite Latin authors of that time: Virgil, Terence, Ovid, Aesop, Cicero, 
Livius, Seneca, but also Horace, Catullus, Juvenal, Silius, Statius, Lucan, Suetonius, Sallust, 
Quintilian, Varro, Pomponius Mela, both Pliny and the Germania of Tacitus, and in addition, of 
course, the all-popular Neo-Latinists Baptista Mantuanus, Filelfo etc.. In a similar vein, Schafer 
and W. Kdhler then examined the Reformer in world history and church history. This 
examination, too, is well loused; for the Reformer was a great friend of history, and at times 
occupied himself very earnestly with historical studies. Now Father Denifle has also examined 
him in scholastic philosophy and theology. The result sounds at first quite startling. Denifle 
proves that Luther as a student and young professor had not read 'the prince of scholasticism’, 
Thomas Aquinas. Not read at all, and that when he later studied Thomas for polemical 
purposes, he sometimes misunderstood him. What follows from this? He did not know the sound 
philosophy and theology of the Middle Ages at all, or at least not thoroughly, but only the after- 
philosophy and aster-theology of the age of verse, and is therefore in the philo- 
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He was a "blatant ignoramus" when it came to philosophy and theology. Yet he has had the 
effrontery to assert: 'l was brought up in scholasticism, | know scholasticism'; indeed, as early 
as 1509 he indulges in the impudent boast: 'I have read a thousand and all doctors." - Are these 
results really quite correct, and if they find correctly, has Denifle interpreted them correctly? First 
of all, as regards the impudent boasting of the young Luther, the learned Father has simply 
allowed himself to be misled here by a misprint. In Luther's original it does not say | have read, 
but "read a thousand and all doctors, none will best solve this question’. But the main question 
is: Was Luther's ignorance really so conspicuous and great? Denifle himself once occasionally 
remarks that Luther's Wittenberg colleagues Carlstadt, Amsdorf, Schurs, Petrus Lupinus and a 
large part of the doctors of Germany at that time were just such half-knowers or ignoramuses. 
He could have calmly said: the great majority of the doctors. For so far not a single German 
Thomist of any importance is known from the first quarter of the 16th century. Crass "ignorance" 
was thus at that time an almost epidemic disease of scholars in Germany, but also in England 
and France. However, if we look at it closely, this disease is nothing more than a figment of 
Father Denifle's imagination. He himself is such a confirmed Thomist that he considers all non- 
thomists to be at least "half-knowers, philosophasters or theologasters. That Luther, when he 
speaks of scholastics, has in mind first of all the "moderns," the occamists, and that he knew 
these scholastics, whom he considered in his youth to be the sound teachers, very well, and 
even in his old days knew some of them word for word by heart, he thinks he may ignore 
completely. But he also ignores other facts which he ought not to ignore. He ignores that Luther 
also studied Aristotle and Porphhrius, Augustine, Jerome, Hilarius and Anselm of Canterbury, 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Bonaventure, Duns Scotus and Gregory of Rimini, canon law and the 
glosses on it very carefully, that he also studied Athanasius and Irenaeus, Cyprian and 
Eusebius, Ambrose and Chrysostom, Gregory of Nazianzus, Cassiodorus, Jacques Lefébre, 
Erasmus, Pico della Mirandula, Peter Lombardus, the exegetical literature of the Middle Ages, 
that he was one of the first German professors who understood Greek and Hebrew, and one of 
the few who strove unceasingly to advance scientifically. He ignores all this because it does not 
agree with his preconceived opinion; indeed, he would prefer to reproach the "crass ignoramus" 
for not using manuscripts and for not thinking to improve the printing errors in the poor Basle 
editions of the Church Fathers, which alone were at his disposal. The blatant ignoramus Luther 
thus turns out, on closer examination, to be a most sterling and extremely respectable scholar; 
but at the same time he always proves himself to be one of the most brilliant scientific talents of 
this age so rich in scientific talent. He himself, of course, always thought very little of his scientific 
talent: he felt poor, small, a mere "launderer" compared to the admirable little man Melanchthon. 
But he had no reason to think so little of himself. Certainly, he was not a humanist like "the 
doctor above all doctors. Just as his handwriting never lost the character of the monastic script 
of the fifteenth century in its style and letter form, so his Latin, lively and natural as it is, has 
always retained a monastic touch. Nor did he ever acquire to such an extent as his younger 
friend the skill of expressing a thought "finely and briefly," and yet "distinctly and abundantly. 
But he had gradually learned all he could from the humanists for his scholarly work on the Bible 
as early as 1513, and was, as far as critical acumen was concerned, at least equal even to the 
famous Erasmus, and quite considerably superior to Magister Philippus. Already as a young 
professor he dared to call five writings, which have come down to us under the name of St. 
Augustine, spurious for reasons of language and content. In doing so, at least in one case, he 
caused a very unpleasant stir in Wittenberg, and even made enemies. But later research has 
thoroughly confirmed his judgment. His famous remarks on the style, the origin, and the 
historical value of the biblical books are equally apt and surprising. In these remarks he follows 
indeed in many cases the 
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But he adds a lot of his own accurate observations and astute assumptions and, what is the 
most important, he immediately draws the right consequence from the critical findings without 
long parliamentarizing: he limits the canon of the Old Testament to the writings of the Hebrew 
Bible and lets the four old "Antilegomena" in the New Testament: Epistle of James, Epistle of 
Jude, Epistle to the Hebrews and Revelation of John, only as appendix. But he has also done 
much more as an interpreter of the Bible than is usually supposed. He is, if not the first, at least 
one of the first professors who, as a matter of principle, followed the original text in 
interpretation; he further, as early as 1520, fundamentally discredited all the spiritual methods 
of interpretation and, in place of these falsely famous arts, fundamentally substituted the 
"natural, grammatical, historical" interpretation; for it is not the Church that is to determine what 
Scripture teaches, but Scripture that is to determine what the Church teaches. These are deeds 
which secure for all time a place for him in the history of science. But even in individual 
interpretation one is always astonished at how much he accomplished even with his poor aids, 
what an ear he possessed even for the linguistic peculiarities of the text, and with what certainty 
he knows how to develop not only religious thoughts but also theological concepts. Let us now 
add to this how easily and dexterously he moved even in the most abstract philosophical and 
theological distinctions and speculations, how quickly he worked his way not only into the 
theological, but also into the political, juridical, social, and economic problems from which he 
was led by the progress of the evangelical movement, how quickly and effortlessly he always 
finds a gripping and original expression for his thoughts, how easily, thanks to his enormous 
memory, he retains what he has read, seen and heard, then we will have to confess that, even 
considered purely as an intellectual character, he was a phenomenon without equal. Only one 
gift was peculiar to him in a comparatively small degree, the very gift which he admired so much 
in Melanchthon, and would have admired still more in Calvin, had he become more closely 
acquainted with that greatest scientific force of ancient Protestantism, the gift of subduing, 
systematically arranging, and putting into brief formulas the immense wealth of fruitful thoughts 
which flowed to him uncalled, as from all sides, while he was at work, and even in light 
conversation." - The weak side of Boehmer is his own theological position. But whoever sets 
himself cum grano salis to read his highly interesting and instructive book will not put it down 
from his hands without profit and enjoyment. 


F. B. 


History of the German Lutheran Church. By Friedrich Uhlh orn. Published by 
D6rffling and Franke, Leipzig. Volume | (from 1517 to 1700). Price: M. 7; 
hardback: M.8.50. Volume Il (from 1700 to 1910). Price: M.8; 


hardcover:M.9.50. eats eo! 
The first part of this work (321 pages) is divided into the following sections: "I. The 


Beginnings of the German Lutheran Church. Ch. 1: Foundation of the Lutheran Church. Ch. 2: 
Expansion and extension from 1530 to 1546. Ch. 3: The struggle with Rome. Ch. 4: The 
Reconstruction of the Church. Ch. 5: The camps with the Reformed Church. Il. The Age of 
Orthodoxy. Ch. 6: New losses up to the Thirty Years' War. Ch. 7: Internal conditions before the 
Thirty Years' War. Ch. 8: The Thirty Years' War. Ch. 9: After the great war. George Calixt. Ch. 
10: Effects and after-effects of Calixt's theology. Ill: The Age of Pietism. Chap. Il: Spener and 
his work. Chap. 12: Francke and Pietism. Ch. 13: Spread of Pietism. Index of Names of Persons 
and Places." The second volume (437 pages) adds the following sections:-"IV. The Age of 
Enlightenment. Chap. 14: The Enlightenment and the destruction of orthodoxy. Chap. 15: The 
height of the Enlightenment. Chap. 16: Rationalism. V. The Modern Age. Ch. 17: The revival 
period. Ch. 18: Setbacks. Union. Ch. 19: The overcoming of rationalism. Ch. 20: The year 1848. 
Ch. 21: The reaction and restoration. Ch. 22: The Inner Mission. Ch. 23: The advance of the 
Union and the emergence of Lutheran Free Churches. Ch. 24: The 
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Kulturkampf. Ch. 25: New Life. Ch. 26: The latest times. Index of Names of Persons and 
Places." - The exposition is clear, smooth, flowing, exciting, popular. Uhlhorn's own theological 
position is probably best expressed in the following passage: "Into a difficult position has positive 
theology fallen. It cannot be denied that the positive theology of the 19th century has offered 
essentially only an artificial revival of the orthodox dogmatics of the 17th century. This theology, 
however, is dead. Even the most positive theologians today hold views that would have filled a 
Gerhard and even Calov with horror. Not the truths of faith of the old Gospel, but the form in 
which it offered them has proved untenable, especially the philosophical substructure which it 
was found necessary to erect for them. It was a great mistake on the part of the orthodox that 
they had only brusque disapproval for Ritschl's dogmatics, and could not be induced by him to 
rework them by modern scientific means. Since then, untiring scholarship has uprooted one 
piece of the old orthodox dogmatics after another, and the scientific criticism of Scripture has 
destroyed forever the old doctrine of inspiration on which orthodox dogmatics rested. It is true 
that on the positive side today strenuous scientific work is being done to oppose modern liberal 
theology with a modern positive theology, but a satisfactory result has not yet been reached. 
Groping and searching everywhere, which also makes itself felt in the preaching of the positives 
and has carried a feeling of uncertainty deep into the lay circles." (Il, 398 f.) From this position 
of Uhlhorn's many judgments of facts and persons are explained which a confessionally faithful 
Lutheran cannot accept. Nor is there any lack of all kinds of unreliable and contradictory 
statements. Some evidence for this. Vol. |, p. 13: "The church as a unit of association distinct 
from the state is a concept quite unknown to Luther." On the other hand, p. 14: "Luther often 
complained bitterly that the magistrates allowed themselves to interfere with the parish office 
and mixed church and city hall." Page 110 says of the Formula of Concord: "The overwhelming 
majority of Lutheran princes, cities, and clergy accepted the new confession, representing a 
Melanchthonian Lutheranism, as it had gradually developed among Lutheran theologians." 
Against this, p. 110: "Not only the Calvino-Melanchthonian doctrine of the Lord's Supper, 
synergism and majorism are rejected," etc. The fact is that all the points on which Melanchthon 
had departed from Luther are rejected in the Formula of Concord. P. 206 f. is praised of Calixt: 
"Calixt is the most independent representative of the historical-philosophical direction in 
theology. For theological science he has done great things." "He knew how to distinguish in the 
Confessional writings between fundamental articles and secondary ones." "Church history, 
dogmatics, and ethics have received significant encouragement from him, especially the latter, 
which was greatly relegated in orthodoxy, since the correctness of dogmatic school opinions 
was more important to it than the living faith, on which Calixt lays all weight, and which, 
according to him, is gained by direct experience and must show itself in love." Against this, p. 
208 f.: "What faith is in the biblical and Lutheran sense, Calixt knew as little as his opponents." 
"The Lutheran doctrine of justification he no longer understands." "The fundamental ethical 
ideas of the Reformation are as much, if not more, obscured in him as in the orthodox." "Calixt's 
view is thoroughly unhistorical." "The historical Reformation of Luther loses its specific value for 
Calixt; he has no understanding of the progress which it signifies for religious life." In a similar 
way the praise and censure which Uhlhorn Il, 329 ff. Ritschl gives. Uhlhorn only mentions 
Missouri a few times, but each time he reveals that he lacks not only the necessary knowledge 
of the subject, but also the lack of prejudice, without which history easily becomes a caricature, 
as the following passage shows: "Through Father Brunn in Steeden (Nassau), who founded a 
seminary for preachers in America, the Missouri Synod was transplanted to Germany. This free 
church declares all other Lutheran churches, state churches as well as free churches, to be 
apostates from the confession. It has only one thought: 'to find the real Lutheranism again and 
then to make it so nailed and nailed that it can be 
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cannot be broken through on any point, namely the confession*. Even Luther is not truly 
Lutheran to them, but Quenstedt, Hollaz, and Calov, with their strict doctrine of inspiration, are 
their masters. He who denies that every letter is inspired, who will not believe that the Pope is 
the great Antichrist, is not considered by the Missourians sUr a Christian, much less a Lutheran." 
(Il, 307.) Without mentioning the Missouri Synod, however, Uhlhorn then continues p. 385 again 
thus: "The fact is that the Lutheran Church in America has achieved the greatest successes by 
standing unshakably firm on the ground of the old Lutheran doctrine in the face of unionism and 
liberalism." Thus, nolens volens, Uhlhorn has given the highest praise to the Missouri Synod; 
for it was it that took a unionism-free position from the beginning. Uhlhorn's deficient knowledge 
of American conditions is also evident from the following judgment on the churches in America: 
"Secret societies (Freemasons and other Masonic societies) number many members (1897: 
5,400,000) and are the chief dance-halls of paganism, which wages a fanatical war against 
Christianity. All churches, so far as they still hold to positive Christianity, will not tolerate any 
member belonging to a lodge." The fact is that in the American sectarian churches all 
campaigning against the lodges has all but ceased, and that their pastors as well as 
congregation members are joining the lodges undisturbed and in great multitudes. As far as the 
Lutheran Church in America is concerned, with the exception of the Synodical Conference and 
several other synods, there can be no talk of any really serious action against secret societies. 
After all, in the General Synod and in the General Council itself, many pastors belong to lodges! 
F. B. 


Johann Chr. K. v. Hofmann. By Theodor Zahn. Published by A. Deichert, Leipzig. 
Price: 40 Pf. 

This is the speech held by D. Zahn at the celebration of the centenary of Hofmann's birth 
on December 16, 1910 in the auditorium of the Friderico-Alexandrina. Zahn is a student of 
Hofmann and in this short biography he knows how to praise his teacher and his theology, 
which wants to be a "science of Christianity", in which faithful Lutherans are not able to agree. 
Characteristic of v. Hofmann is his sentence, shared by D. Zahn: "It is just as true that everyone 
has his own theology, namely, everyone who has one at all, as it is untrue that everyone has 
his own faith, namely, if he has one at all." The Reformed preacher Krafft is described by v. 
Hofmann himself as the man who led him to the knowledge of Christ, and about this conversion 
Zahn shares Hofmann's word: "No one comes to the knowledge of the beatific truth without 
need of conscience, and I, too, have become a confessor of the gospel from a blasphemer in 
no other way than that the preaching of justification by faith alone awakened my conscience 
and forced upon me the knowledge of my sins, so that | sought forgiveness of them from the 
Savior who died for me, too." Hofmann did not advocate church-regimental union with the 
Reformed, but he was, as D. Zahn puts it, "broad-minded to the point of acknowledging 
brotherly fellowship with all those members of other confessional churches with whom one 
meets in the deepest ground of faith." F. B. 


Basic lines of the theology of J. C. K. v. Hofmann in his own presentation. An 
anniversary gift, communicated by D. Dr. Johannes HauGleiter. Published 
by A. Deichert, Leipzig. Price: M. 1.60. 


This book offers from 74 pages 1. Hofmann's self-disclosure of his work, "Weissagung 
und Erfillung im Alten und im Neuen Testamente", in the "Mecklenburgischen Kirchenblatt" 
(1844); 2. Hofmann's scientific doctrine of Christ's work of atonement, "drittes Stick" of his 
"Schutzschriften flr eine neue Weise, alte Wahrheit zu lehren" (1859); 3. Hofmann's doctrine 
of the New Testament scriptural whole from his "Schriftoeweis" (1860). The preface brings in 
XII pages of historical information on the writings v. Hofmann used. The last eight pages contain 
HauBleiter's notes. EB. 
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In the Imitation of Jesus. Sermons according to the course of the church year by 
D. theol. et phil J. Ruling. Published by A. Deichert, Leipzig. Price: M. 4.20; 
hardback: M. 5. 

These sermons of Riling, who has been pastor at St. John's Church in Leipzig for more 
than twelve years, are characterized "by clarity of thought, simplicity of language, vividness of 
style, and pastoral warmth of application". But they are oriented to the theology of experience 
and its own teachings. There are several examples of this. P. 28: "Nowadays everything is 
based on experience, on experiment. We live in the age of natural science, and what is to be 
valid in natural science must first be tested and proven. But it is the same in religious life. Why 
do we believe at all? The great majority of average Christians would say: We believe because 
we have been taught so from childhood; we believe because our parents also believed so; we 
believe because it is written so in the Bible. But such a faith in authority does not stand up in the 
storms of life or in the battle of doubt. Instead, we must have our own personal experiences. 
We believe because we ourselves have come into spiritual contact with Jesus; we believe 
because we have inwardly seen, heard, and felt something of Him in our hearts; we believe 
because we have found in Him a happiness we did not know before." Faith holds to the word of 
Scripture, and believes even that which it has not yet experienced, and cannot experience here 
on earth. Pg 48: "For JEsus and the soul of man belong together as the magnet and the iron. 
JEsus attracts the soul, and the soul already by nature has a pull toward JEsus." Pg. 103: "It 
(love) believes that even in the worst man there is still a spark of good which only needs to be 
awakened. It looks upon even the most depraved as a diamond lying in the dirt; one has only to 
pick it up and clean it, then it shines again in its original splendor. And where love can no longer 
believe anything, it hopes everything; it hopes that even the worst can still mend and be 
converted." Pg. 129: "Every human soul has by nature a longing for God. "My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God; when shall | come to behold God's face?’ so falleth an ancient psalmist. 
And a more recent poet exclaims, 'Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer to thee; that shall be the 
watchword, that my banner." Pg. 283: "The main features of a right conversion: 1. the Lord do 
his own; 2. now do thou thine own also." Pg. 287: "If a man would row a boat forward, he must 
work with two oars, or he will make no progress, but go round and round. And if a man is to be 
converted, two must also work together, JEsus and the man himself. A lifeless machine can be 
turned hither and thither without first asking: Do you also want? And a senseless animal may 
be dragged by force from one way to another. But freedom is given to man; therefore a man 
can only be converted if he wants to be converted. Even Almighty God, who can do everything, 
cannot do one thing: He cannot convert a man against his will. And when Jesus had wooed 
Jerusalem for three years, he had to lament: "Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often have | wanted 
to gather you together, as a hen gathers her chicks, and you have not wanted to" - pay attention 
to the contrast: | have wanted to, but you have not wanted to. On the will of man, therefore, all 
depends." (Ok. p. 246.) p. 126: "Actually only one can separate us from God, that is ourselves. 
On us, after all, everything depends. Only hold fast to your God, and he will hold fast to you, 
and then all those powers will not separate you from God, but will drive you all the more to him." 
In the Christian's greatest and most dangerous challenge, whether he will also remain faithful, 
synergistic theology fails and leaves man utterly in the lurch. P. 100: "How? Is there faith without 
love? Does not the proverb say: Where there is faith, there is love? And yet just orthodox 
believers are often very opinionated, do not accept any other opinion besides their own, 
condemn all who do not stand on their point of view. Yes, as in the high mountains the lichen 
moss entwines itself around the fir trees and chokes their life, so spiritual arrogance entwines 
itself around those who stand on the heights of faith. And this is the death of all 
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Love." Error, it is true, is always and everywhere to be rejected, but therefore "orthodox 
believers" do not by any means condemn all who err. - In other respects, too, the author does 
not stand up for the truths of the old faith concerning Christ's consubstantial deity, His 
substitution, etc., with the frankness and decisiveness which have become doubly necessary in 
our time. The Pastor of Hohenheim. A pastor's life. By Nathanael Jiinge.r. Hinstorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Wismar in Mecklenburg. Price: M. 4.50; hardcover: 5. 

This skilfully written novel of tendencies describes the effectiveness in office of a liberal- 
minded pastor who replaces the old faith and its corresponding practice with a sentimental 
gospel of love for one's neighbor, in which reconciliation through the blood of Jesus has no 
place, and who therefore basically sees better Christians in respectable, charitable Jews than 
in Christians of the old faith, of whom the author is able to draw a picture that is not particularly 
attractive and endearing. F. B. 


AUXILIARIUM. Draft sermons from the fifty years of the ministry of 
Blessed Father C. Gross, Sr. Presented by his sons C. and E. M. Gross. 
Fourth issue. Price: 45 Cts. 

The first part of this booklet offers sermon outlines for the first seven Sundays after Trinity, 
the second dispositions for chapel sermons: anniversary of a men's association, ordination, 
Passion sermons. This "Auxiliarium," which is to be obtained from Mrs. M. Gross, 1223 
Jackson St., Fort Wayne, Ind. is hereby most highly recommended. F. B. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS. A Testimony. Volume IV. Compliments of 


Two Christian Laymen. Testimony Publishing Company, Chicago. 
This small volume, which has been sent free to 250,000 people, contains the following 
articles: 1. The Tabernacle in the Wilderness: Did It Exist? 2. The Testimony of Christ to the 
Old Testament. 3. The Bible and Modern Criticism. 4. Science and Christian Faith. 5. A 
Personal Testimony. 


F. B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


|. America. 


“American Lutherans and the World Missionary Conference." Under this 
heading the "Messenger of Peace" of February 12 (p. 99) says: "Characteristic of the spirit which 
still dominates the Lutheran Church of America is what an article in the "German Lutheran’ 
(August 4, 1910) had to say of the importance of the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh. 
The General Council had sent four representatives to Edinburgh. D. E. T. Horn, the President 
of the General Council's Board of Heathen Missions, and also President of the Pennsylvania 
Synod, was at the head of this delegation. How the same expressed his impressions of this 
conference, is reported by a correspondent (G. J. H.) of the said paper in these words:-"It may 
be said that it was a conference of the Reformed church fellowship. The Lutheran Church was 
not represented in it. . .. American Lutherans did not feel called to speak. We did not feel at 
home. . . . We felt that the manner of prayer and the spirit in which most of the speakers were 
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The way we approached the great question of cooperation and unity was alien to us’. It is much 
to be regretted that D. Horn with his comrades did not feel at home in the Conference, and that 
the manner of prayer and the spirit which animated the Conference were strange to them. D. 
Horn and his companion, Rev. G. Drach, the Missionary Secretary of the General Council, 
attended the services and meetings of the American delegation while still on the steamer 
'Kroonland' on the voyage to Edinburgh, and intercourse, as it appeared to me, in a brotherly 
manner with the well-known leaders of the American missionary authorities and denominations. 
In this connection D. Horn and the representatives of his Mission Board are members of the 
Annual Conference of American and Canadian Mission Boards, and have for years taken an 
active part in the Conference and its prayer meetings. At many conventions of the Lay 
Missionary Movement and of the Student Missionary Movement | have seen representatives of 
this Lutheran Synod take a prominent place on the platform. The spirit which is manifested in 
these great missionary gatherings is the same which dominated the world conference at 
Edinburgh. And now it must be heard that this spirit and mode of prayer is "strange' even to the 
eminent missionary men of this Lutheran Synod. This is to be sincerely regretted. But it is 
incomprehensible that D. Horn could make the statement: the Lutheran Church was not 
represented in Edinburgh. The official handbook of the World Missionary Conference, which D. 
Horn received as a delegate and no doubt reviewed repeatedly, clearly marks 8 names of 
representatives of Lutheran churches of America: 4 from the General Synod, 2 from the 
General Council, 1 from the 'United Synod South’ and one representative, Prof. J. H. Biegen, 
from the Augsburg Seminary in Minneapolis (‘Lutheran Free Church’). The Lutheran Church 
of Denmark sent 6 representatives, Finland 5, Norway 12, and Sweden 15. Of the German 
missions, which Lutherans of America do not readily stamp as 'Lutheran' and count as such in 
the Lutheran world statistics, Leipzig was represented by 9, Hermannsburg by 6, and Breklum 
by 6 delegates, to say nothing of other German missions, to which D. Horn cannot possibly 
deny Lutheranism, or which he will not readily assign to the "Reformed church communities. 
And these continental Lutherans also made themselves heard both in the preliminary work of 
the commissions and during the conference. The best of what was offered in the proceedings 
on June 20 by 36 speakers came from the lips of the venerable Lutheran Mission Inspector 
Dahle of Norway. The Lutheran Church was represented, though "American Lutherans did not 
feel called to speak." It was not a Lutheran conference, nor a Reformed one, but it was a 
Lutheran World Mission Conference." These are crude truths that the Uniate "Messenger of 
Peace" tells the Council. And so long as the Council continues to bear on both shoulders in the 
familiar manner, and does not take a decided stand against all unionism, it will probably have 
to take this criticism of its contradictory position. F. B. 

About parochial schools, the Lutheran World wrote toward the end of last year: "The 
Synodical Conference and most of the independent synods of America are fairly 
appreciative of this call of our Church, and 
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the Augustana Synod of the General Council also, in her practice, asks for the ‘old paths' in 
the rearing of her young. In all, we have in America 5000 congregational schools and 
275,000 pupils in them, who are being taught the knowledge and the fear of the Lord as an 
important part of their school-work. But what are these among so many? According to the 
reports, the General Council, with 2300 congregations, has 587 such schools - and over 400 
of them are in the Augustana Synod; the United Synod South, with 460 congregations, has 
none; the General Synod, with 1325 congregations, reports 6. Our common schools are 
wholly secular in their work. . . . Secular education is a cramped, maimed, diseased thing, 
and it cannot give the young that reverence for order and authority, and that consequent 
obedience, which are the first lessons in all good citizenship. Such instruction is short- 
sighted, suicidal, un-Christian, and un-Lutheran. Lutheran consciousness cannot tolerate it. 
Luther's conviction was that every institution in which men are not unceasingly occupied 
with the Word of God must become corrupt. Yet the majority of us turn our children over 
to a state system of training-for-life that, practically, knows no God. It worships the flag and 
knows no cross. And we do it without a sigh." Truly, a rare bird in the General Synod! But 
what does the Lutheran World intend to do in this matter? In the past the effect of the great 
English bodies with reference to parochial schools has been not only a zero, but a tremendous 
minus. Their example and work, so far as the school is concerned, have not only not been positively 
demanding, but have been downright negative, and have made it difficult and in many cases 
impossible for the German Synods to establish, maintain, and train their parochial schools. 
F.B. 

The Universalists and Unitarians are steadily going backward as a church. Hamilton, 
president of one of the three Universalist schools, declares, "Unless the Universalistic 
ministry can be heavily recruited within a few years, the Universalistic Church is 
doomed to extinction." There are only ten students in the Crane School, and only one of 
them has graduated from college. If, therefore, no influx of recruits came from elsewhere, in the 
next five years the number of candidates would not yet cover half the deaths. And as for the 
Unitarians, in six years 90 preachers, 36 of them in the last year alone, have entered upon a 
secular profession, while their seminaries have supplied scarcely half as many candidates in 
the same time. The reason for this apathy on the part of Universalists and Unitarians is evidently 
their own consciousness that their religion has no message for men, and is essentially the most 
superfluous thing in the world. A changeling here recalls the following word with which even a 
Quaker once received a Universalist preacher: "Friend, if what thee says is true, we don't 
need thee, and if what thee says is not true, we don't want thee." 

F. Bs 

The Lutheran Observer gives the following example of how Roman priests defy our 
state laws: "In the Detroit Free Pres* (Roman Catholic) of February 5 a priest, writing 
on the subject of intermarriage between whites and negroes, speaks of a law just passed 
by the Michigan legislature prohibiting such marriages. He says that such a law was 
on the statute books some years ago, that he violated it by marrying 
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those of the different races, ‘fully conscious that I was acting in contempt of court and 
law’. He says that he announced, at the time, that he 'would pay no fine and would rot 
in jail before he would retract or apologize, and would, moreover, perform as many of 
such marriages as came in his way, the laws of the State of Michigan and the courts of 
the country to the contrary notwithstanding’. He says furthermore: ‘I know, for my part, 
that if the laws of my Church and country clash, | am going to obey the laws of the 
Church and abide by the consequences.’ He declares the Catholic Church has not 
declared color to be an impediment to marriage, and until it does, 'the duty of the clergy 


is clear." In America, too, the Papal Church demands nothing less than complete submission 
of the state to its laws. But Tast and Roosevelt and other leading politicians of our people do 
not see this, do not want to see this. 

F.B. 

In Brazil the Reformed Church has of late received a conspicuous increase from the 
Roman Church. The zealous missionary work carried on by the North American Presbhterians 
among the Catholic Brazilians, both of the larger cities and smaller towns, would be still more 
successful if more preachers were available. The following examples of the increasing 
knowledge of the Roman are characteristic: A young Catholic student received permission from 
his Catholic father to study Protestant theology. In Rio de Janeiro the Reformed congregation 
grew by 350 souls in the last two years by conversion. In the Florianopdlis area, old gray-haired 
men gathered every evening to learn to read and write and then read the Scriptures for 
themselves. In the Sao Paulo area there is great demand for evangelical teachers and desire 
for schools. 


Il. Abroad. 


The Broken Position of the Lutheran Federation and the Mgemeine Lutherische 
Konferenz. The "Theologische Zeitblatt," the organ of the "Lutheran Federation," writes on p. 
212: "Since the admission of the Vereinslutherans into the Narrow Conference, the latter has 
assumed a broken position in the struggle against the Union. If even the Narrow Conference 
recognizes the "Vereinslutherans' in the Union as fully entitled, there is no use in fighting the 
Union. This, | think, is a reasonable inference of Union friends from that fateful resolution. So 
also that resolution has cleared the way for the planned German Protestant Church, alias great 
Union Church." These words are directed against Walther of Rostock, who approves and 
justifies the admission of the Union Lutherans into the Lutheran Conference. And it is also a 
fact that the Lutheran state churches, as they are de facto today, in which liberals and openly 
false teachers partly lead the big word, cannot deny recognition to the Association Lutherans 
without pharisaism and hypocrisy. And as long as the Lutheran Federation recognizes these 
Lutheran regional churches, its Lutheran position is also a broken one, and it acts inconsistently 
in denying ecclesiastical fellowship to the Association Lutherans. Add to this the fact that on 
February 8, the Lutheran Federation Executive Committee unanimously resolved: "A 
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Simultaneous membership of the "Lutheran Federation" and the "Closer Conference" (the 
General Lutheran Conference) is excluded as long as those decisions have not been rescinded 
which led to the separation or founding of the Lutheran Federation. However, the members of 
the Lutheran Federation are free to participate in the General Lutheran Conference, since the 
"Closer Conference" has declared that joining the General Lutheran Conference requires only 
agreement to the confessional basis of the Conference, without including agreement to the 
organization in detail. The Executive Committee of the "Narrower Conference" is to be 
requested to bring about a change in the basic provisions in this sense." So, as far as the 
"broken position" is concerned, the difference between the Lutheran Federation and the General 
Lutheran Conference is not a qualitative one, but only a quantitative one. Both are unionistic 
unions. F. B. 

The German Protestant Church Committee, in which since 1903 the union of the 
Protestant regional churches of Germany has found its tangible embodiment and apex, finds 
for its effectiveness an ever-expanding field. It has discussed and taken a position on a number 
of important church questions of the present day, especially the measures taken by the church 
governments for the religious and moral preservation of young people, the care of the sick in 
rural areas, the use of individual chalices for Holy Communion, the introduction of a church 
identity card, the revival of secondary services, and the position of the church and the spiritual 
ministry in the community movement of our day. It has appointed a commission to review the 
text of the revised Bible, which, as is well known, still leaves much to be desired. The German 
Protestant Church Committee has also often had occasion to safeguard the Protestant interests 
which are common to all the national churches. In addition, it has repeatedly been occupied 
with other questions affecting Protestant interests, such as the religious education of children 
of mixed marriages, the statement on 8 166 of the penal code (blasphemy and insult of religious 
societies), the shifting of Easter to a fixed date, and the uniform celebration of the Reformation 
festival. As his main task, however, he still regarded the ecclesiastical care of the Protestant 
Germans abroad and in the German protectorates. First and foremost, he was concerned with 
the procurement of funds. The building of chapels, churches and parsonages, e.g. in Madrid, 
Rapollo and Rome, have either been completed recently or are still awaiting completion. The 
pastoral care of German emigrants and seamen enjoys the constant care of the German 
Protestant Church Committee. In particular, however, it is working on the solution of the church 
tasks in the German protectorates. In Lome, Windhoek, Tsingtau, Swakopmund, Lideritzbucht, 
Karibib, Warmbad, Grootfontein, Gobabis, Gideon, Apia, Dar es Salaam and Tangier, German 
congregations already exist or are in the process of being established, churches and 
parsonages must be built, clergy must be employed and provided for; not to mention other 
demands which the awakening church life among the Germans in our protectorates and in 
South America is placing on the native mother church. 

(German Reichspost.) 
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In the past year the Evangelical Federation has gained 100 new branches with 30,000 
new members as a result of the Borromeo Encyclical Movement. At present the Federation 
counts 2778 associations with 430,000 members. In the "E. K. Z." Father Gensichen writes: 
"The distrust which many confessionally faithful, especially among the older Lutherans, harbor 
against the Evangelical Federation has not yet been eliminated. By ‘evangelical’ it still means 
nothing other than 'not Roman,’ and since it is eager to gain as many adherents as possible, it 
is strongly tempted to a flattening conception of the evangelical faith. Hence among its 
members, and even on its board, are found not a few who belong to ecclesiastical and 
theological liberalism. 'Fight against Rome!" is the watchword. But the realization that Rome 
cannot be overcome in any other way than by the truthful preaching of the Gospel, as it is 
testified in God's Word and in the confessions of the Protestant Church, has by no means 
generally penetrated the Evangelical Federation. For this reason, for example, there is a definite 
complaint that the young clergymen sent by the Federation into the territory of the Los von Rom 
movement preach and spread the gospel in the sense in which modern liberal theology 
understands it. Thus it is explained that even in the present day many of the confessionally 
faithful Lutherans, especially of the older generation, to which | also belong, have not yet been 
able to decide to join the Evangelical Federation. But | am pleased to note that a movement to 
the right has recently begun to make itself felt more strongly. This became more apparent at the 
last General Meeting. The well-known theologically liberal chairman of the Saxon regional 
association emphasized: -The polemic against Rome is not the top priority of the Evangelical 
Federation; it is more important to consolidate our people in Protestantism.’ Prof. D 
HunzingerErlangen stated: -True piety springs alone from the innermost part of the heart 
touched and overcome by the living power and reality of God. It is kindled like a holy fire by the 
revelation of God in His Son, Jesus Christ, according to the testimony of Holy Scripture.’ 'Not 
past the Reformation, but back to the Reformation! The more Reformational the better!’ In the 
main lecture of the conference, General Superintendent D. Kaftan-Kiel set forth the strong 
difference between Ultramontanism and Protestantism, which stood out especially clearly in the 
conception of faith, and then developed wherein the real essence of right Protestantism 
consisted. It was especially gratifying that this time, after a lecture by Prof. D. HauBleiter-Halle, 
the Federation also resolutely advocated missions, which can only carry on their work in 
blessing on the basis of biblical and confessional Christianity." Is not the reverse explanation 
the correct one, that it is not the Evangelical League that has become more evangelical, but that 
Hunzinger, Kaftan, and Haufleiter have become more liberal? More positive than the 
Evangelical League is the Gustav Adolf Association, whose income last year reached 800,000 
marks. 

F.B. 

An apologetic alliance was formed in Wernigerode last year. It grew out of the seminar 
for scientific apologetics there, at the head of which stands D. Hunzinger stands at its head. The 
federation is composed of 
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The Federation was composed of members of the various regional churches and thus 
immediately assumed a significance that encompassed the whole of Germany. Such a union 
was necessary because in our time the "worldview shortage" and the “increasing alienation of 
the educated" and therefore also the apologetic task of the present was greater than ever. The 
"G. d. G." writes: "As long as Christianity has been in the world, it has had to fight against a 
worldview of this world. But while in earlier centuries it was always only individuals who 
consciously opposed the Christian faith, today it is strong spiritual currents that have taken hold 
of the whole of popular life, whole associations and federations that are uniting in a conscious 
struggle against the Christian faith in God. In this struggle the highest goods are at stake, the 
future of our entire people is at stake. No Christian who is serious about his faith should stand 
aside fearfully or wait and see. We have already waited far too long. It is necessary that we feel 
more responsible for the world-view distress of our people, that we show the children of our time 
more clearly the incomparable value and the eternal foundation of the Christian world-view, that 
we lead the spiritual struggle according to clear, also scientifically incontestable principles. For 
this reason the Apologetic League addresses to all men and women who wish to learn and help 
here the heartfelt request: Join with us in a working community! Let us try to strengthen and 
equip each other in this spiritual struggle." The standpoint of this apologetic alliance is that of 
Hunzinger, Jeremias, Pfennigsdorf, and others, who unfortunately assume that the inerrancy of 
Scripture is to be abandoned without reservation. F. B. 

At the Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gedachtniskirche in Berlin even liberal pastors could not stand 
it, because the congregation got more and more into the most radical waters. Therefore the 
General Superintendent Kohler and the pastor Krummacher gave up their offices at this church. 
In the election of a new pastor, the radical congregation appointed a Pastor Heyn from 
Greifswald, who published the following sentence in a collection of sermons: "Nothing brings us 
back in our inner life so sadly as the thought that the whole of Christianity consists in the 
confession: 'The blood of JEsu Christ makes us clean from all sin’. With the confession one may 
have charmed thousands and deceived thousands in the vilest manner." And at the World 
Congress for Free Christianity he said, according to the minutes, "We bow in reverence and 
gratitude before you, great Wolfgang (meaning Goethe), who in youthful lust, in titanic pride 
stormed the heavens, scanned the whole world with the light of the naturalist and soul-searcher" 
(55). "Yes, spirit of our Schiller, mightily pervade city and country, teach us to receive the 
Godhead into the will, that it may graciously descend from its worldly throne and bless our hearts 
and lives" (56). It is now asked whether this pastor will be denied confirmation by the consistory. 

(E. L. F.) 

Intolerance of the Papal Church. Prince Ludwig of Bavaria said in a speech several 
months ago: "The Catholic religion does not demand intolerance against those of other faiths. It 
is quite wrong to assume that a good Catholic is intolerant of those of other faiths. 
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should be lerant. It is a good sign of a Catholic that he respects the convictions of others. But we 
demand that our convictions also be held in high esteem by others." The "A. E. L. K." calls this a 
"beautiful, pious confession." But should not the "A. E. L. K." also make it clear to the Prince that 
he is after all a rather ignorant man, and has no idea of the intolerance and persecution of 
dissenters, which has always been essential to the Papacy, a fact which the Papacy has 
expressed a thousand times over, both theoretically and practically? And was not this all the more 
necessary because the word of an otherwise respected prince acts like opium, and yet the price 
of liberty is no other than constant vigilance? Yes, are not Jesuits at bottom behind it, when men 
like Taft, Roosevelt, Prince Louis, and other political greats feel impelled to bear public witness 
to the harmlessness and lamb-like nature of the Roman wolf? F. B. 

The pater peccavi of Prince Max of Saxony has prompted Hyacinthe Loyfon, 85 years 
old, to publish the following open letter: "Your article in the magazine 'Rome and Orient’ is 
perfectly correct as far as the facts are concerned, which he states with all well-informed and 
impartial historians. He moves, on the other hand, in the worst illusions as to the concessions 
which he demands from the power of the usurper, that is, from the Pope. You should have 
considered this, Monseigneur, before you wrote your article, and if you had nevertheless resolved 
to do so, you should at the same time have resolved to hold fast to it against the inevitable 
condemnation of the Index and of the Holy Office. You did not dare to imitate the reason and 
firmness of your ancestor, the great Elector of Saxony, who, as protector of Luther, founded with 
him the German Reformation, which, in spite of its errors and mistakes, was a great blessing. 
You preferred to follow in the footsteps of one of your other ancestors, who changed his religion 
for the sake of the Polish throne." 

Rome and Saxony. In 1697, Elector Frederick Augustus the Strong converted to Roman 
Catholicism to become King of Poland. The prize for denying his Protestant faith, the Polish 
crown, was not his for long. One of his descendants, the Roman priest Prince Max, who, in 
German scholarship and honesty, dared to object to some doctrines of the Roman Church, was 
obliged to recant within thirteen days, and to kiss the papal slipper. On the other hand, the grave 
insult to the King of Saxony by the papal chamberlain de Matthies in the matter of Borromeo's 
encyclical remained unatoned for nearly a quarter of a year, in spite of repeated representations 
by the Saxon bishop. This is how Rome treats German princes and sons of princes. 

The union of Catholic and Protestant workers against the Social Democrats has two 
tendencies in the Catholic Church in Germany. The "E. K. Z." writes: "Among the Christian trade 
unions this thought has gained ground. 'For the preservation of the Christian worker's home, 
where the father is awaited after the day's work by the caring mother and the happy crowd of 
children, a struggle shoulder to shoulder with the Protestant comrades is called for.' Thus 
declares the Yearbook of the Christian Trade Unions 1909. And on the 
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At the Zurich Congress in 1908, the Catholic workers said: 'It is our duty to teach the 
ecclesiastical superiors that it is an absurdity to separate us from our Protestant comrades’. The 
idea of welding Catholic Germany together with devout Protestantism for joint work in the 
political and social fields, however, reached further and further into the realm of literature. 
"Protestant literature, Protestant spirits have found with us enthusiastic reception and 
unqualified recognition. To the widest extent we have opened our people to the objective 
understanding of Protestant thought.' So writes a Catholic newspaper. But the genuinely 
Catholic direction does not give itself up so quickly. The Bachem direction, which has its organ 
in the 'Kélnische Volkszeitung’, is fought hard by the people around Kriickemeyer and the 
'Stimmen aus Maria Laach’. In the Easter Tuesday meeting of 1909 the latter circles reacted by 
the resolution: 'The idea of the interdenominational trade union endangers the Catholic 
sentiments and the hierarchical correctness of the Catholic working masses.' Sharp words fly 
back and forth. "Modernism has its source in Germany. The Protestantization of the Catholic 
Church is its innermost idea. It is also the perhaps unconscious idea of the Bachem movement. 
Protestant principles already predominate among Catholic university professors. We Catholics 
give away until we have become Protestants.' The Cologne direction, however, is by no means 
disposed to give way. It is declared in these circles: 'The sinister thought of a separation from 
our Protestant fellow-Christians, contrary to culture and the constitution, must never take root 
among us Catholics." At the Augsburg Catholic Day there was no confrontation between these 
directions. This was deliberately avoided and only exhorted to "mutual love." Clearly and 
distinctly, however, President Marx indicated the courses in which everything had to move here, 
declaring, "There must be no directions among us. ‘Toward Rome' is the watchword!" That is 
the old slogan of all Romanists: rule or ruin! At all costs the rule and the interest of the Pope 
must be preserved, no matter what happens to religion and the good of the fatherland and the 
people. F. B. 

From the constitutional state of Austria, General Secretary Lehmann reports in Halle 
strange things in confessional relations, according to which the state authorities do not shy away 
from acting openly and secretly as servants of Rome against the Protestants. In three years 
(1901-1903) 70 Catholic priests of the German Reich in Austria received the right of citizenship 
immediately, and French religious were enrolled there en masse. On the other hand, in 1899- 
1909, eight Protestant pastors, some of whom had studied the Los von Rom movement while 
passing through, and some of whom had been legally called by the new Protestant 
congregations, were expelled without further ado, in part with reference to the Vagabond Law 
of 1871, and were even imprisoned. In addition, 15 German pastors who had been lawfully 
called were not confirmed and did not receive citizenship for no reason. It turned out that at the 
imperial and royal governor's office in Prague one and the same officer is appointed for 
Protestant clergymen and anarchists! The Protestant High Church Council is powerless, since 
it is itself under the authority of the Ministry of Culture, which is working against the Protestant 
Church in this way. 
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is subordinated. And all this in the constitutional state of Austria in the 20th century, in which § 
2 of the Protestant Patent of 8 April 1861 assures the Protestants "the full freedom of the 
Protestant confession of faith, as well as the right of the common public practice of religion for 
everlasting times". (G. d. G.) 

Clerical Schoolbooks in France. The "G. d. G." writes (p. 315): "The speech which the 
French Minister of Education, Doumergue, made in the Chamber on February 7 to repudiate 
the clerical attacks on the State schools deserves the widest interest because of the authentic 
material here adduced from the clerical textbooks of the ‘free’ schools. If the minister announced 
at the end that a legal, state supervision of the church schools could no longer be avoided, this 
will be understood in view of the spirit which prevails in these textbooks and which is the true 
spirit of Ultramontanism, even where one knows oneself to be free from a sympathy for the 
radical parties which govern in France. There, in a text-book given to pupils, it is literally said, 
"How much must one steal in order to commit a mortal sin? Answer: a poor man one franc or 
even less; a labourer the amount of his daily wages, that is, about three or four francs; a rich 
man ten or twelve francs.’ This 'theft tariff is worthily followed by the following definition of 
‘toleration’: 'In a wholly Catholic state, the government must protect religion, uphold the faith, 
and persecute the schismatics. In a country where Catholics dwell with sectarians, the 
government must favor the Catholic religion, but tolerate the worship of other religions; this is 
called civil toleration; in heretical countries the government has no right to prevent the Catholic 
religion from spreading." Accordingly, the duties incumbent upon the voter in the different 
countries fall out. "The Church, however, has the right to compel obedience from her adherents, 
and to induce the apostates to return by spiritual and material penalties. It possesses full 
legislative, judicial, and coercive powers." In debating its "toleration motion," the center has also 
always distinguished between "civil toleration’ and "religious intolerance." In America the 
hierarchy advocates the same intolerant principles as in France and other Catholic countries, 
and no doubt sees to it that they are thoroughly inculcated in their pupils. It is not too much to 
say, therefore, that the Catholic schools are dangerous to the State. F. B. 

Pastors’ salaries in England. They are lowest among the Baptists, where 15 per cent 
of the pastors draw less than 2000 marks salary, 33 per cent less than 2400 marks, 50 per cent 
less than 3000 marks, and 66 per cent less than 4000 marks. Since taxes, rent, old-age and 
health insurance must also be paid from these salaries, most of the Baptist pastors are 
dependent on additional income from middle-class professions. Salaries are highest among 
Presbyterians. The average in the 352 churches in England and Wales is 6000 marks. The 
minimum is considered to be 4000 marks; but some have to be content with incomes between 
3000 and 4000 marks. In others, however, incomes rise to more than 20,000 marks. 
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Mark. An intermediate stage between these two extremes is occupied by the Wesleyan 
Methodists, for whom 4000 marks are the minimum and 7000 marks the maximum. In addition, 
the Methodists pay special allowances for the upbringing of children, between 120 and 160 
marks for each child. In the Anglican state church the salaries vary, as is well known, between 
princely incomes and starvation wages. A statistic of the same is not available, nor is it possible. 
But it is remarkably common to find in the lists of legacies published on account of the 
inheritance tax, the names of Anglican clergymen who have died millionaires. (A. E. L. K.) 

The Dead Hand. "Canalejas, the Spanish Prime Minister, spoke about the Dead Hand to 
a representative of the 'Giornale d'Italia’ in the following way: "According to the latest statistical 
evidence, there are no less than 60,560 monks and nuns in 3550 monasteries in my fatherland. 
Their annual income amounts to 260 million francs. It increases by more than 10% every year. 
This capital is completely lost to the State and to bourgeois society. No monastery pays the 
slightest tribute to the State or to any municipality.' Finally, the minister emphasized that if now 
the getoffering machine he had set in motion failed, the state would be doomed." Gibbons and 
other Jesuits try to make the Americans believe that in Spain and Portugal it is a matter of bloody 
persecutions of the "Sisters of Mercy"! 

Comparative Mission Statistics. What blessed progress the evangelical mission work 
has made in the last hundred years is surprisingly shown by a comparative review of the mission 
field, the mission personnel, the mission institutions, the mission successes and the mission 
expenditure. Every country of the five continents is now open to mission; in 1810 almost all Asia 
and Africa were closed to it. More than 5500 ordained missionaries are now in the work, sent 
out by 338 missionary societies; in 1810 there were only 100 missionaries and a few missionary 
societies, that of Herrnhut in Germany. They are now assisted by over 5000 native pastors and 
about 90,000 other native assistants. Missionary sisters were not sent out in 1810; today there 
are about 5000. Missionary doctors are about 1000, who treat three million sick people annually; 
in 1810 this kind of missionary work was not yet known. Then there are the missionary 
institutions: nearly 30,000 high and low schools, about 500 orphanages, 400 hospitals; in 1810 
there was nothing of all this. Today there are six million Gentile Christians; in 1810 it was a small 
group. The Bible is translated today into 500 heathen languages and dialects; in 1810 it was 
translated into only 65 languages of mostly Christian peoples. The voluntary love tax for the 
mission, mainly in England and America, amounts today to 103 million marks, in 1810 at most 
1/5 million. At that time missionary work was associated with ridicule and shame, and for a long 
time it was only the community circles that worked for it. Today, even in Germany, missions are 
recognized as an important matter for the church, and have come to be honored by the "world." 
Nevertheless, interest, prayer and support for missions should become much more a matter of 
conscience for every evangelical Christian. The task is still immensely great. 
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A thousand million people still know nothing of the gospel. Nations are awakening here and 
there, and the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference in June 1910 appealed to Christianity: 
"On to the harvest in all the world! The white field is waving far and wide; the number of reapers 
is still small, but there is much work everywhere!" So we read in the "Deutsche Reichspost." 
Even though the "gospel" brought to the Gentiles by some of these missionaries differs in many 
ways from the gospel which the Lord commanded to be preached, these numbers nevertheless 
show how more and more the word of the Lord is being fulfilled: "And the gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations: and then shall the end come," 
Matth. 24:14. (E. L. F.) 

Growing expenses and declining income characterize the plight of the German mission 
societies. Everywhere outside the work presses forward, the gates of the world are open; it 
means forward, if the peoples are not to fall into the hands of the Catholic mission or Islam. And 
thereby with almost all societies - shortfalls: Leipzig at 300,000, the Breklum Mission at 120,000 
marks, likewise the Berlin and GoBner Missions; even the Mission of the Brethren Society must 
reduce its annual expenditure by 1500 to 2000 marks. In view of this great need, would it not 
be the duty of all who earnestly wish to be Christians to eliminate this emergency by a one-time 
voluntary tax of 3 or 5 Marks and more? (G. d. G.) 

The superiority of the Protestant mission is openly admitted by the 
"Korrespondenzblatt" for the Catholic clergy of Germany. It calculates that the 260 million 
Catholics raise 20 million marks a year for the mission, while the 160 million Protestants raise 
80 million marks. That makes 8 pfennigs per head for the Catholics, and more than six times 
that amount for the Protestants, namely 50 pfennigs. This greater willingness to sacrifice on the 
Protestant side is explained on the Catholic side by the better Protestant organization. In 
particular, it is the Protestant mission festivals that seem worthy of imitation over there. As far 
as the number of missionaries (of white race, native missionaries, lay brothers and nuns) is 
concerned, on the Protestant side there are 45,622, on the Catholic side only 34,454. 
Admittedly, the Catholics have 30,414 mission stations, the Protestants only 3790. But on the 
other hand, the Protestant missions have 18,921 schools with 867,400 pupils, while the 
Catholics have only 17,834 schools with 790,880 pupils. 

Jewish Mission. According to L. Meyer in New York, there are 99 missionary societies 
to Israel with 222 stations, 914 missionaries, missionary women, and 245 Jewish Christian 
missionary workers. These are distributed, as follows: United States 45 societies, England 28, 
Ruhland 4, Germany, Netherlands, Scandinavia and Canada 3 each, Switzerland and Australia 
2 each, France and Africa 1 each. In the 19th century, according to Lic de le Roi's statistics, 
224,000 Jews were received into Christian churches. About 5000 convert annually. The Zionist 
paper "The World" writes: "Names that once shone in Jewish scholarship belong to Christianity." 

The Gospel in France. The "Deutsche Reichspost" reports: "Until recently, Brittany was 
considered one of the strongholds of the 
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Catholicism in France, as the residence of a population which adhered all the more to the Roman 
confession, as the same favoured the dragging along of old pagan superstitious customs, to 
which the people were now once attached. But it has become apparent in recent years that, on 
the contrary, a great disenchantment with the Catholic religion has taken hold among the 
Bretons. . . . Having formerly been evangelized from Wales, the country is now served by a 
society lately formed in Paris, composed of Reformed and Lutherans. It was touching to hear 
the speaker describe how the popular meetings of the evangelical messengers, held here and 
there in the open air, for instance on the seashore in fishing villages, were disturbed by the 
persistent shouting of fanatical women, but how also elsewhere these simple people received 
the message delivered to them with a hunger and thirst of which we in our countries saturated 
with the Gospel hardly have an idea. From open automobiles are preached, and Bibles and’ 
Scriptures are sold by thousands, and what most captivates the ear and heart of these fishermen 
and country folk are not apologetic lectures which seek to overcome unbelief with proofs, but 
that is the simple Gospel rendered in Biblical narrative form." Only JEsus Himself and His gospel 
can win a soul to JEsum. Apologetics is only able to remove all kinds of external obstacles, 
reasonophisms, etc., from the way. If it wants more, if it wants to make Jesus acceptable to 
modern man by giving him a modern makeover, it becomes the greatest obstacle to the gospel. 
F.B. 

A decree of the Austrian Ministry of the Interior concerning the trafficking in girls states: 
"According to the investigations made by the Federal Prosecutor in Chicago, the number of girls 
imported annually from European countries (Italy, Germany, France and Hungary) amounts to 
about 15,000. It has been found that a regular, centrally organized syndicate exists in all the 
larger cities between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, which keeps its agents in the ports of 
immigration and sends emissaries to the aforementioned European countries. . . . On the part 
of the authorities, therefore, every effort should be made to prevent the emigration of young 
women in all cases where the safest guarantees are not offered for their future fate." 

At its meeting in Hamburg, the German Federation for the Protection of Mothers 
advocated the following abominable propositions: 1. The ideal of marriage is a bodily- 
psychological union calculated to last. 2) Apart from this marriage, other forms of sexual 
intercourse are to be recognized and respected as morally justified, provided they are based on 
a spiritual union and fulfill the obligation towards the children. (3) Both parts (of the parents) 
must be healthy to the extent that healthy offspring can be expected, or they must avoid the 
production of children endangered by health. 4. in general, the family based on moral marriage, 
the "home" and the intimate living together of parents and children, offers the best conditions for 
the mental development of the children. - Naughty and shameful- 
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The Mother's Protection League advocates for extramarital sex, premarital affair, and erotic 
sexual activity. F. B. 

"The ship of St. Peter needs another helmsman. With Cardinal Merry del Val at the 
wheel, it has drifted into a whole archipelago of navigational difficulties. Working with foghorn 
and sinker, it is laboriously seeking its way, and in the most perilous direction. What, then, is 
indeed the present position of the Vatican in relation to the Latin and non-Latin powers? With 
France, complete rupture. With Spain alternately renunciation and protest, and in the end 
perhaps abrogation of the Concordat. With Italy war to the knife, made more and more 
irreconcilable by the recurring elections. With Germany - and, it seems, now with Switzerland - 
hostilities which have been settled again for the moment, but at what sacrifice to the dignity and 
self-respect of the Church? With the United States of North America a distinct loss of prestige 
after the Roosevelt incident. Has there ever been a greater number of 'fiascos' in papal history 
than during the papal reign of Pius X, which lasted barely seven years? . . . In the past, Protestant 
writers may have praised the Vatican's 'adaptability' and its genius for 'seizing opportunities’. But 
Cardinal Merry del Val and his compatriot Vives y Tuto and his Venetian brother, Cardinal de 
Lai, the ‘fatal three of the Vatican’, have not the spirit of Richelieu, Mazarin or Consalvi, nor even 
of Antonelli or Rampolla. Under their clumsy hands we see St. Peter's little ship drift, sway, drift 
on-to the despair of the faithful and the furtive delight of the beachcombers." So writes a Catholic 
contributor from Italy to the Scotsman. 

From the monistic "nd atheistic press the "G. d. G." (p. 434) shares the following 
samples: Religion is "always only a pretext under which the gullible can best be dominated and 
plundered." "The religious need of the proletarian is the deed, the struggle directed against the 
existing ‘order,’ the struggle against his mental and physical oppression." "Adverse natural 
religious needs" are not known to the proletarian. Struggle against the class state is for him also 
the content of the religious program. "With the capitalist class state, the delusion of God and the 
hereafter must cease." Let go of God! is the slogan for the worker; for "the good Lord helps that 
the poor masses of workers lack insight even longer; for this purpose he has his people, the 
priests, whom he lets loose upon them to poison their power of thought, to rob them of their 
power of resistance, to make them will-less objects of exploitation." "It is historically established 
that the clergy exploit the poor and supply the capitalists with cheap labor." Therefore "war of 
the church," and thoroughly! "To wage this struggle according to plan and on the ground of the 
Socialist labor movement is the task of the Central Association of German Freethinkers; 
therefore every convinced Social Democrat should be a member of the Central Association." 
The church, he said, was already beginning to waver and crumble. The pastor or the church- 
salaried city missionary is the spiritual leader in the kingdom of darkness. The superintendents 
of today were the "whinging Pharisees" of former times, etc. Quoting from the "Bremer 
Burgerzeitung" the- 
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In the same newspaper there is a dialogue in which a father explains to his six-year-old son, 
among other things, that the teachers in the schools only pray and recite catechism and biblical 
history. Among other things, he makes it clear to his six-year-old son that the teachers in the 
schools only pray and recite catechism and biblical history "because otherwise they don't get 
anything to eat. The Monist League responded to the Emperor's declaration last year on the 
divine grace of his regiment with a resolution against "such outdated views that run counter to 
the religious and moral culture of our time" and urgently called for such confessions to be 
followed by withdrawal from the national church, so that the unjustified equation of "German" 
and "Christian," "religious" and "Christian" would be put to an end forever. The monists and 
atheists like to get their proofs for the assertion that all religion is apostate fraud from the history 
of the Roman Church. F.B. 

"Was Paul Epileptic?" Under this title the well-known neurologist, Geh. Medizinalrat 
Prof. Dr. Seeligmiller in Halle, has published a paper which thoroughly clears up the assertion, 
especially made by the liberal Dresden private scholar Krenkel, that Paul suffered from epilepsy. 
The painful "fisticuffs" are for Krenkel the main evidence for his assumption. In contrast, 
Seeligmiller asserts, "There is no question at all of actual pain in the epileptic sufferings, apart 
from that which may remain after injury during the seizure, so that it is by no means proper to 
characterize epilepsy as a painful affliction." Likewise, the "Satanic angel" does not have the 
probative force attributed to it by Krenkel, because in antiquity demons were regarded as the 
originators not only of epileptic but also of other diseases. Nor is the disease from which one 
spits, as Seeligmiiller assures us, exclusively epilepsy, as Krenkel certainly asserts, but the 
expression "morbus, qui sputatur" is demonstrably used in antiquity also for other diseases; 
spitting was a superstitious use, was regarded as an averting procedure in case of feared 
misfortune. And finally, in opposition to Krenkel's assertion that Paul suffered from a sensitive 
eye-sickness, "which, among the lasting effects of epilepsy, was described by the ancient 
physicians as a particularly frequent one," the professor of nervous diseases contrasts the 
supposition that this alleged eye-sickness probably did not exist at all, and the assurance: "A 
connection of a permanent visual disturbance with epilepsy is not proved by present clinical 
observations." And then he points out that the manifold dangers to which Paul was exposed on 
his missionary journeys would certainly have been occasion enough for status epilepticus, but 
that nowhere is anything observed of even a single epileptic seizure or similar condition. 
Seeligmiller himself is of the opinion that the apostle may have suffered from eye headaches, 
and that the eye migraine as an effect of the stake in the flesh cannot be entirely dismissed out 
of hand; nor does he consider the assumption of malaria to be impossible. At any rate, this 
writing of a physician shows once more what is to be thought of the "solely correct" assertions 
of liberal theologians, and what the safe results of their science are. (A. G.) 
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EN XPIXTO THXOY. 


There is hardly any other formula in Christian language so frequently used as 
that "in Christ JEsu," or "in the Lord Christ JEsu," or simply "in the Lord." In Christ 
JEsu is salvation, such is the motto of Christianity; the preacher addresses his 
hearers as beloved in the Lord JEsu Christ; we speak of our fellow-Christians as 
brothers and sisters in the Lord; we labor in the Lord; we rejoice in the Lord, etc. 

The expression did not come into the Christian language by chance; it is also 
not the result of theological reflection of Christians; it is, as is well known, an 
expression of the Holy Scripture itself, which occurs extremely frequently in the New 
Testament. And it is well worth the effort to take a close look at the individual 
passages in order to recognize their meaning and significance in the context in 
question and for Christian doctrine in general. You will find that they are extremely 
rich in content, words in which great, glorious truths of teaching, comfort and 
exhortation lie; and whoever has rightly recognized their meaning will also use them 
with the right understanding and in the right application; there will also be no danger 
that they will sink to an empty, meaningless formula. 

It should be emphasized in detail that we will not deal with all passages in 
which the word Christ depends on a preposition. That would lead us too far and 
would also divide the interest. We confine ourselves to those cases where the 
preposition év stands in Greek. At the same time it must be remembered that the 
translations do not always render this by "in," but sometimes by other words of 
proportion, e.g., "by." 

The phrases involved are predominantly these: év Xpiotg noob, év Xpiota, év 
Inoob, év Kvpio, év avtw (= Xpiotp), év w (= Xpiota@). According to G. Adolf 
Deitzmann ("Die neutestamentliche Formel ,in Christo JEsu*"; Marburg, 1892), the 
statistics on these expressions for the New Testament-not always according to the 
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textus receptus - the following: Johannine writings (Gospel, Epistle and Revelation): 
24, Acts and 1 Peter: 8, Pauline writings: 164. On the whole, then, we find the 
formula hereafter 196 times. The Synoptics, as well as the 2nd Epistle to Peter, the 
Epistles of James and Jude and the Epistles to the Hebrews and Titus do not have 
it at all. 

The monograph of Deissmann just mentioned is valuable in many respects. It 
contains, among other things, much statistical material concerning the occurrence 
of the preposition év with a singular dative of the person in the LXX and the 
Apocrypha, and in profane literature. In the latter there are very few instances of 
such; whereas the construction is very frequent in the Greek Old Testament. The 
result here is both interesting and important. "1. ‘év with the personal singular is a 
frequent usage in the LXX in proportion to the profanity. 2. In 253 (of 321 in all) 
places the év corresponds to an X of the original. 3. in 174 of these cases the év is 
a mechanical un-Greek imitation of the X. 4. in 79 cases the év serves to express 
purely local (in collective singulars and personifications of city names) or 
psychological relations, a use which, though occasioned at first by the 3 of the 
original, is roughly in accord with profane usage. 5. In 55 cases év is occasioned by 
another word of the original. 6. 12 of these cases are on a level with No. 3, 43 with 
No. 4. 7. In 13 places év is attached by the translator with a pronominal dative without 
coercion by the original, of which 11 are quite analogous and correspond 
linguistically to the cases mentioned under No. 4, 2 on the other hand do not show 
any reason for the choice of év. . . . The components of Semitic Greek literature 
translated from Hebrew originals which are no longer extant show exactly the same 
peculiarities in the use of the év as the LXX." For the rest of the Apocrypha: "1. The 
Greek originals of Semitic-Greek literature show in the use of the év the same 
statistical and factual peculiarities as the profanity: a great rarity of occurrence and 
the use of the év fo express psychological relations." Meant are such expressions 
as év éavty yiyveoOa1. "2. In spite of the strong possibility of an influence of the 'LXX 
language’ on this literature, not a single example of the év identified in a mechanical 
way with 3 is found. 3. By this observation the thesis that that év of the LXX is nota 
constituent part of the pre-existing Jewish Greek is confirmed, and the thesis that it 
also did not become a constituent part of the language in use after the LXX is 
rendered probable." (P. 55. 56. 59.) It is no doubt worthy of notice that in the Greek 
translation of the. Old Testament such a frequent use of the év, occasioned, often 
purely mechanically occasioned, by the Hebrew 3, before-. 
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lies. But the assertion which Deissmann makes at the close of the quotation may 
well be disputed. The New Testament exhibits a diligent use, a frequent going back 
to the Old Testament, a strong dependence on it, so that an influence of the former 
by the latter in the extended use of the év must well lie in the realm of possibility and 
probability. We shall return to this later. 

As far as the meaning of év in our formula is concerned, it is undoubtedly 
correct when DeiBmann and others, following Winer's procedure, decisively reject 
the arbitrary explanation according to which this preposition proteus-like can have 
any meaning. As in the case of almost all prepositions, the basic meaning is the 
local one, and this must be noted. But the result which Deissmann finally arrives at 
in his investigation is too narrow. It is conceded, "For such affixes"-such as the very 
év Xpioty and its equivalents-"there is quite a lack of analogies in the pre-Pauline 
literature." (p. 79.) Nevertheless, it is said, "Now, after all, the formula will have to 
be understood in some way from the usage of the profane writers." This is true ina 
certain sense. But it must not be overlooked that, while the existing means of 
language were used for the new Christian terms, in many cases new meanings, a 
new content, were poured into the old forms. Therefore one can well imagine that 
for the explanation of such cases perhaps only little can be gained from the linguistic 
usage of the other Greek. Deissmann continues: "It is to be asked: How must a 
Greek-speaking reader take this év? The results of the investigation of the profane 
usage at once entitle us to make a number of positive and negative general 
determinations, a. 1. ln some sense the év must be meant and conceived locally. 2. 
The personal name connected with év must denote a living person. b. In principle, 
the following explanations are to be rejected in any case: 1. ‘év represents 51d or 
some other preposition. 2. the dative of the formula signifies the "historical Christ," 
or the "work of Christ." (P. 79.) "The result of these inquiries is briefly this: The 
formula év Xpiotp Tnoov, created by Paul, using an existing profane usage, 
characterizes the relation to JEsus Christ as a being in the pneumatic Christ to be 
conceived locally. This idea, for which there is a total lack of analogy in any other 
relation of man to man, we may make clear to ourselves by the analogy of the notion 
underlying the phrases év zvevywati and év to & eg of abiding in a pneumaElement 
comparable to air. The question whether to take the local fundamental idea of the 
formula in its proper sense, or merely as a rhetorical device 
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cannot be decided with certainty; but the former possibility has the higher degree of 
probability. In either case, whether to be understood actually or inauthentically, the 
formula is the peculiarly Pauline expression of the most intimate communion 
imaginable of Christians with the living Christ." 

We do not go into detail on this exposition, which offers a peculiar view, as it 
is not our intention here at all to undertake a detailed investigation of DeiBmann's 
writing. What matters to us is this, that here, as in other recent writings, the év is 
understood strictly and exclusively locally. We add the following passage: "The 
Pauline év is perhaps most correctly reproduced in German when to 'Christ' is added 
the article: in whom Christ’. The most unmistakable translation would be, 'within the 
Christ." 

We say this view is too narrow. We think it is not decisive that the év here 
stands with the singular dative of a person. This point of view does not allow us to 
survey the whole field in order to take into account everything that may serve, for 
instance, for a correct understanding of the question at hand. It must be considered 
how the prepositions are used in general and in particular in other ways. And then 
we must ask what has been taken from this general use in connection with the new 
concept of Christ in the individual passages. 

The Greek prepositions have almost all originally local meanings; but from this 
basic meaning others then arise, namely, the temporal and the figurative in manifold 
ways. "The prepositions"-it is said in the third edition of Kihner's "Ausfihrl. Griech. 
Gramm." (ll. T., 1st Dept., § 438, 2) - "denote first of all the spatial dimensional 
relation... . The spatial relations are then transferred to time. For the relations of 
time were originally considered in quite the same way as those of space. .. . The 
spatial relations are thirdly transferred to causality and manner, in that these relations 
were also looked upon in a sensuous way as spatial relations." Thus, then, the Greek 
prepositions must often be rendered by other expressions than the original local 
ones, not because they have many a different meaning from the outset, but because 
our mode of looking at things is in many cases a different one from that of the Greek. 
Let us take a few examples. '6 means from, from away. Thus dg’ izzov means from 
the horse, but otpdteuya ovdeyerv a6 ypnudtov we translate: to gather an army with 
money. The Greek thinks of the matter differently from us. For him money is the 
starting-point, for us means. Exx means in, into - into, but according to the word 
dependent on it, or the verbum connected with it, we apply other pre-. 
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Positions on, €.g.: e1¢ t6 gac: to light; el¢ tv nugpav: to day; ypro& ai eic t1: to use 
something; EUdOKINOS ei¢ cogiav: to 

seen in reference to wisdom; duaptaverv eic tiva: to sin against someone; El¢ tv 
modv Iévai: to go into, to the city; ei¢ zoAeuioug tévai: to advance against enemies. 
The basic meaning probably remains, but we often imagine things differently. ‘Ex 
means out of, but éx tc envy after peace, or in consequence of peace; 

ék tod mapedndv’otoc xpovov can also mean in the past time. 

Here the Greek takes the terminus a quo, we the terminus in quo. 

So also év is variously to be translated even in purely local terms. Ev toi¢ 
giloic, among friends; év tw dnug Aéyetv, to speak before the people. In temporal 
terms it may be rendered by during; év voxzi, during the night. In a figurative sense 
it denotes remaining in a state: év gdf eivai, being in fear, or dependence on 
something: év uvi efvai = yiyveo& ait, to be in someone's power or hand, to rest on 
someone or something; or it approaches the meaning of a cause, a means: év dg& 
ahuoic pay, to see with the eyes. "In prose, especially in Xenophon, év [just like the 
Old High German in] is used of the mean in the expressions: SnAoUv, diAov eivau, 
onudiver év tv, reveal in something = through something." (KUhner, § 431.) With a 
personal dative the év is so used; HiU, VII, 1, 33: ... évouioav . . . tAecovextyoal dv T 
év éxeive, they believed that they would gain some advantage by that one. And it is 
to be observed that Xenophon is precisely one of the writers who form the transition 
to Hellenistic Greek. The preposition is also used to designate the manner, as well 
as the conformity: after, according to, the latter also with personal names. (For 
evidence see Kuhner, op. cit.). 

We are convinced that it is from this broad basis, not from the narrow one of 
purely local meaning, that we must approach the question before us, and see what 
is to be gained from this versatile use of the év for the special case of the év Xpioto. 

Now we are not dealing here with different terms dependent on év, but always 
with one and the same expression: év Xpiorg or its equivalents. Viewed from this 
side, it might perhaps be thought, it ought therefore also always to be the case that 
the relation-word has the same meaning. But it is to be observed that connection 
and context are not always the same. Sometimes the expression stands attributively, 
sometimes adverbially, and it depends very much with what kind of noun or 
adjective, with what kind of verbal term the formula is connected. ‘H owtnpia n év 
Xpiotg or Ev Xpioty Eotlv owtnpia or 6 év Xpiote will not, after all, be exactly on the 
same line with éAzi¢erv év Xpiote, yaiperv év Xpioty, napaxadeiv év Xpioty, dondceck 
ai év Xpioty and other phrases. 
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Datz something or someone év Xpiota@ is, and doing something év Xpiotg surely 
makes some difference. A prepositional phrase on a verb, on a term of activity, is 
an adverbial closer to the verbal term. And this may be, according to the context, an 
approximation of place, or of time, or of manner, or of means, etc. The local 
meaning, whether of rest or of movement from or to something, may after all be the 
basic meaning, but according to the connection or the context different kinds of 
ideas arise. It will not, therefore, be possible to say that év can everywhere be 
rendered by one and the same phrase. This would only be the case if the connection 
were always the same, and if the way of looking at things in one language were 
always exactly the same as in another. One must look at the individual connections 
and the context and, depending on this, seek the expression which is the 
appropriate one for the language of translation. 

But how is it then that just so often in connection with Xpiotd¢ is used, often 
also where we might expect did or peta or some other preposition, as Luther also 
often translates by? Surely a Hebrew coloring must be assumed here. The New 
Testament writers, after all, all made diligent use of the Old Testament, and that too 
in the Greek translation, and if the év is so frequently used there, often in purely 
mechanical imitation of the X, should not this have had an influence on the readers? 
The consideration of a few samples will illustrate what has been said. We add 
Luther's translation at once. 

Gen. 21, 12: én év Toad KAnOnoetai oo1 onépyia, for in Isaac shall be called thy 
seed. - Ex. 14, 4 u. 6.: Kai évdogack 7- couoi év Papag, and will put in honor to 
Pharaoh. - Deut. 6, 22: kai edwxe xipioc onucia év Papag, and the HErr did signs 
over Pharaoh. - Deut. 29, 20: Ekkau@noetTal opynh Kupiou Ev TH av& pwr ExkEiv¢, 
the wrath of the HErrn shall smoke upon such a man. - Jos. 6, 26: €v Tp TEWTOTOKW 
auTou OEyEAwoe! auThv Kai Ev To EAaxioT@ auTOv éxiothoet tac bAac avtHc, when 
he lays her foundation, that cost him his first son, and when he sets her gates, that 
cost him his youngest son. - Jud. 6, 32: dixaléoOw év adty (eavtp) Baas, Baal judge 
for himself. - Jud. 9, 26: kai #Amioav év abt, and they relied upon him. - Jud. 21, 7, 
etc.: dudoapev év kvpip, we have sworn by the LORD. - 1 Sam. 16, 9: kai év todt@ 
obx égedéEato Kbptos, neither hath the HErr chosen this one. - 2 Sam. 20, 1: oUK éorv 
nuiv pEepic év Aavid ovd€é KAnpovopud juiv év to vig Teooai, we have no part in David 
nor inheritance in the house of Jsai. - 2 Sam. 22, 20: dt1 yéddxyoev év éuoi, he had 
a desire for me. - 2 Sam. 23, 2: Trvebya xvpiov éAddnoev év éuoi, he Spirit of the 
LORD hath spoken by me. - 
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1 Reg. 20, 14: kai eizev Ayadp- év tivi; Ahab said, By whom? - Jer. 12, 6: un 
mlotEvons év avtois, trust thou them not. 

These are only a few passages out of the many that could be cited. Will it be 
wondered at that the New Testament writers used similar phrases when they had 
such models before them? And when once the expression év had been accustomed 
to be used, so that it became, as it were, fixed, is it not natural that it should have 
been used with preference more and more generally? These considerations, at any 
rate, cannot be excluded in the treatment of the present question. 

No, not in the preposition, nor actually in the fact that it is used with the 
singular dative of a person, lies the special, the peculiarity of our formula, but in the 
dative itself, precisely in Xpiotdc. That is the new, the peculiar, the unique thing, that 
it is called precisely év Xpiotg. For this there is no analogue in 
Of the profane literature. If, therefore, we wish to understand this év Xpiotg properly 
in its various applications, we must first be clear about the term Christ, and then 
watch how it is used in the various passages. W. Monkemiller. 

(To be continued.) 
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(Continued.) 

Knowledge of Christ, knowledge of the gospel, is faith. We usually say that 
knowledge is a part of faith, and define faith as consisting of knowledge, applause, 
and confidence. The three belong together, and with each of the three pieces the 
whole faith is also named in Scripture. Faith is knowledge, faith is applause, faith is 
confidence; this is all scriptural. We can see the three pieces: Knowledge, Applause, 
and Confidence, conceptually from one another, but we cannot actually separate 
them without them ceasing to be what they are. We cannot say, The Pharisees and 
scribes were one-third believers; for they had knowledge; they lacked applause and 
confidence. No, they had nothing at all of the saving faith. Neither had they 
knowledge. The Lord calls them, with all understanding, one time above another, 
"blind." This is not knowledge wrought by the Holy Spirit, but a fruit of the human 
mind, lies purely in the natural field, is an actus animalis, is at most knowledge that 
puffs up, 1 Cor. 8:1. The Holy Spirit has nothing to do with this. Very well does the 
Catechism say behind such sayings. 
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in brackets: "Head and mouth faith." The Holy Spirit has no part in it. It is done by 
the head and the mouth alone. Or if someone wanted to apply Jam. 2, 19 like that: 
The devil is already getting on, he is two-thirds believer, he also holds God's word 
to be true! No, neither knowledge nor applause is what is meant by the definition of 
faith; the Holy Spirit has no part in either. Both are the result of satanic empiricism. 
So it is with the term "enlightenment." It goes originally to the intellect, as then 
"conversion," distinguished from it, goes to the will. But on the supposition that the 
two, if they are really acts of the Holy Spirit, belong together, the whole work is also 
named after each. We may, as "knowledge" from "faith," so "enlightenment" from 
"conversion," conceptually separate them, and our confession often does so. But 
we cannot actually separate them without "enlightenment" ceasing to be precisely 
enlightenment of the Holy Spirit. Dogmatists have thus divorced. They have spoken 
of enlightened unbelievers, citing as examples Balaam, Judas Iscariot, the scribes 
and Pharisees. The examples do not prove it. Judas was either converted or his 
knowledge and preaching was just a matter of understanding, just like the people 
in Matth. 7, 22. The Pharisees and scribes are often called "blind" by the Lord 
Himself. Of Balaam it is either to be said with Luther: "Balaam was a very excellent 
prophet and in the beginning quite godly; but afterward the devil deceived and 
corrupted him" (II, 385), or it is to be said: That God called the man to bless against 
his will, where he wanted to curse, opened his eyes and put his words into his 
mouth, that was, something unique, an effect of God's power, as when Caiaphas 
prophesies. The expression "opening eyes" is also used of the boy Elisha to Dothan, 
2 Kings 6:17. But this special working of God's power is yet a very different thing 
from the illumination of the Holy Spirit through the gospel to the knowledge of Christ 
and to salvation. Yes, in Balaam's case his ass saw more than he did; even to her 
the Lord opened his eyes and his mouth. And yet we do not speak in dogmatics of 
an illuminatio asinorum. The whole distinction of illuminatio of the ungodly as 
illuminatio imperfecta, literalis, paedagogica, as distinguished from illuminatio 
perfecta et spiritualis et complete salutaris, we do not need at all, and Scripture does 
not compel us to it. Since God has given his Word in human language, even the 
unconverted, who have understanding and knowledge of language, can attain to 
the sensus literalis of Scripture. This is an achievement of the natural understanding, 
whereby man may remain a dvOpwxoc woyikdc, not a spiritual one. 
has understanding for it and rejects what is conceived as folly. We 
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speak on the ground of Scripture only of an illumination, the "interna et efficaciter 
penetrante intimos recessus cordis humani, ut ex eo tenebrae ignorantiae et errorum 
expellantur, et lumen super- naturalis cognitionis ipsi infundatur." (Hollaz, p. 850.) 
Buddeus is quite right in what Luthardt censures him for, when he says: "Quam ob 
rem regeniti illuminati dicuntur. . . - Unde simul consequitur, qui illuminatus non est, 
eum quoque non esse regenitum, et proprie logquendo neminem, qui regenitus non est, 
dici posse illuminatum." (Instit. theol. dogm., p. 883.) Thus, therefore, we may speak 
thus, "Gratia mentem illuminat, voluntatem convertit." (Chemnitz, Examen, ed. Preuss, 
p. 139.) "Illuminatio magis intellectum, regeneratio magis voluntatem respicit." 
(Hollaz.) Or again called the whole after the part, with the same Hollaz: "Primo et 
immediate illuminatur peccatoris intellectus, consequenter et mediate etiam voluntas." 
Or with Gerhard: "Homo vel animus fidelis vocatur illuminatus, intelligens, sapiens, 
illustratus." (Loci III, Preuss, p. 351. He quotes Origen, "Sicut nihil est delectabile 
hominibus sine luce, sic similiter nihil est delectabile Deo sine fidei lumine." (p. 352.) 
And the reason is the same above in reference to ytv@oxew of 
Cremer given. Calov remarks on Eph. 3, 9: ,Etsi 16 gwtiow per doctrinam fiat, infert 
tamen non externam tantum informationem verbi, sed internam illuminationem mentis, 
Act. 26, 18; 2 Cor. 4, 5. 6, et lucem coelestis refocillationis, gratiae, laetitiae, vitae, om- 
nisque boni, ut de Ebraeo XXX observavit in Concord. Kircherus." Hence also Ktbel 
says: "Enlightenment not to be grasped merely intellectually, that is, merely as a 
communication of knowledge." Intellectually, but "under the constant restriction, 
which is in any case self-evident for biblical contemplation, that it is a matter of life- 
communication and life-knowledge, not of formal knowledge." (Herzog, Real-Enz.) 
The Holy Scripture itself speaks like this: enlightenment = conversion; 
enlightened = converted. Hebr. 6, 4 f.: "For it is impossible for those who are once 
enlightened . . . that they should be renewed again unto repentance." Those once 
enlightened, dzaé ywtick évtec, are converted Christians. The description shows 
this. They have "tasted the heavenly gift, have been made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, have tasted the gracious word of God, and the powers of the world to come." 
Calov: "Dona coelestia, bonum evangelii verbum et virtutes saeculi futuri non possunt 
nisi per fidem veram gustari, et qui ita Spiritus S. participes sunt, ut illa gustent, fide 
vera carere non possunt." These people are warned against apostasy. They would 
otherwise have to begin again, and that with repentance; which they have thus 
experienced. Calov: "At qui nunquam stetit, cadere nequaquam dicitur." So, "Sunt ii, 
qui primum vere fuerant illustrati per verbum et Spiritum S., hoc est, qui veram fidem 
in Christum habuerant." Likewise 10, 32: "Remember the former days, in which ye, 
enlightened, 
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have endured." Meyer also paraphrases, "After you were enlightened, that is, after 
you recognized Christ as the Savior of men and joined His confessors." These 
people had suffered much for the sake of their faith. They are exhorted not to cast 
away their confidence, v. 35, and comforted with this, that "the just shall live by his 
faith," v. 38, and that they are of those "who believe and save the soul," v. 39. The 
same warning against apostasy, addressed to the same people, v. 26 reads thus, 
"If we sin wilfully after we have received the knowledge of the truth." They have had 
forgiveness of their sins through Christ's sacrificial death. If they sin unto death, they 
"have no other sacrifice for sins henceforth." The enlightened are converts, the 
blessed. They are enlightened with the light and to the light which is so common an 
expression in Scripture. From this close "togetherness" of the meanings of "light" it 
is explained and justified that the Confession often refers passages to this "ethical- 
intellectual" use, where this is just not the moment emphasized in the context; e. g.: 
"So in spiritual and divine things the Scriptures call the natural man strait darkness, 
Eph. 5; Act. 26; Jn. 1. The light shines in the darkness (that is, in the dark, blind 
world, which neither knows nor respects God), and the darknesses have not 
understood it. Item, the Scripture teaches that man is not only weak and sick in sins, 
but quite dead and dead, Eph. 2; Col. 2." (S. 590.) 

Also in the third article, "enlighten" is used as a synonym for "convert." The 
train of thought is this: In the first principal part, in the law, the darkness is 
uncovered: sin and its consequences and punishments. The second main article 
brings salvation by faith. The second article says: the light is there, the true, blessed 
light, Christ the Saviour, who takes away sin and brings salvation and blessedness. 
This is presented in the Gospel, and the Gospel is preached in the world; all 
creatures can and should hear it. There is no lack of illuminatio objectiva; the 
preaching of the gospel resounds. Non intelligitur hic illuminatio objectiva, qua 
lumen verbi divini externe proponitur, sed effectiva, qua Spiritus S. lucem notitiae 
accendit, et subjective, qua peccator coecus per operationem Spiritus S. se illuminari 
patitur. The light: Christ and His salvation, is offered in the Gospel. This man is to 
believe and accept. Now the third article says: | cannot do this by my own reason 
and strength. That is where the work of the Holy Spirit comes in. He brings the 
gospel to me; through it he calls me, summons me, invites me to Christ. But | cannot 
come by my own reason or strength. Then the Holy Spirit enlightens me and kindles 
the light of faith in my heart. The fact that enlightenment gives faith is shown by the 
following 
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The following: now he sanctifies and sustains me in the faith that is now here. Thus 
Luther himself declares in the Large Catechism: "by the word of God, which he 
reveals and impels, he enlightens and kindles the hearts, so that they grasp it, 
accept it, cling to it, and abide by it". (p. 456.) Therefore Dietrich Fr. 289 defines 
quite correctly, "What is enlightenment?": "Since the Holy Spirit enlightens our 
darkened minds by the bright light of the Gospel with His gifts, that we may know 
JEsum Christum as our Saviour, believe in Him, and thus become blessed." 

Luther usually uses the other expressions: "conversion", "rebirth"; but where 
he speaks of "enlightenment" he uses them synonymously. The passage 2 Cor. 4:6 
he explains by the "conversion of the ungodly, which is effected by the word." (I, 
21.) "But faith is well called the ‘light of the countenance of God,' because it is the 
God-breathed (inspirata) illumination of our minds." (IV, 376.) "Since he himself 
enlightens us by his presence, kindling faith." (877.) "For all who have received his 
testimony, and believed in Christ, have thereby been enlightened, and become 
children of light, and have received eternal life and blessedness." (VII, 1603.) 
Concerning Joh. 1, 9, he makes and answers the objection: "Shall all be enlightened 
by Christ? Surely all do not believe in him, but the less part in the world believe in 
him." (VII, 1607.) "On whom therefore the Lord goeth not forth and shineth, they are 
in darkness; that darkness may mean nothing else than unbelief and natural reason, 
even as the light is Christ, or the faith of Christ, by which Christ dwelleth in the 
heart." (XII, 299.) 

Our Confession also has no locus of its own of enlightenment, but often 
speaks of it in the sense of "conversion," with emphasis on the effect of the Holy 
Spirit on the mind. Partly it so describes enlightenment, partly it ascribes to it the 
same effects as to conversion, partly it places it in a reche as synonymous with 
"conversion," "regeneration," "regeneration." Gentiles, Turks, Jews, false 
Christians, and hypocrites "know not what God's mind is toward them, neither can 
they have any love nor good toward him, wherefore they abide in everlasting wrath 
and condemnation, because they have not the Lord Christ, neither are they 
enlightened and graced with any gifts of the Holy Spirit." (p. 460.) We are to "thank 
God with all our hearts, that he hath delivered us out of the darkness of ignorance, 
and prison of sins and death, through his Son, and hath regenerated and 
enlightened us by baptism and the Holy Ghost." (S. 591.). "There is no help in 
supplicating . . . before he be enlightened, converted, and born again by the Holy 
Ghost." (P. 593.) "But before that, and before the man is enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost, converted, 
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is born again, regenerated, and drawn, he can nothing ... unless the Holy Ghost be 
strong in him, kindling and working in him faith, and other virtues and obedience 
pleasing to God." (p. 594.) "And no conversion would follow thereupon, unless the 
Holy Ghost were added to it in power and effect, who by the word preached and 
heard enlighteneth and converteth the hearts, that men believe such word, and give 
the affirmation thereof." (p. 601.) The despiser of the word "is not wronged if the 
Holy Spirit does not enlighten him, but leaves him stuck and corrupt in the darkness 
of his unbelief." (P. 602.) Man resists "until he be converted." And immediately after, 
"He resisteth the word and will of God, until God awakens, enlightens, and 
regenerates him from the death of sins." (P. 602.) "God the Lord chastens the man 
whom he will convert, and so chastens him that a darkened mind becomes an 
enlightened mind, and a recalcitrant will becomes an obedient will." (P. 603.) "But 
when a man is converted, and so enlightened, and his will repented of." (p. 603.) 
"That he may work in them whom he thus calleth by the word, that they may be 
enlightened, converted, and saved." (p. 710.) God does not mean "that the greater 
part of them whom | call by the word should not be enlightened nor converted, but 
be and remain reprobate." (P. 711.) "Calling, enlightening, and converting by the 
word." (P. 712.) Faith is "not an idle thought, but such new light, life, and power in 
the heart, . . . new light and work of the Holy Ghost." (P. 98.) "Because now faith 
bringeth with it the Holy Ghost, and worketh a new light and life in the heart." (P. 
109.) "The Holy Ghost is given, which worketh in us a new light, and eternal life, 
eternal righteousness, to shew us Christ in the heart." (P. 110.) The church is "a 
right people of God, which are enlightened in heart, and born again by the Holy 
Ghost." (p. 154.) "Faith is not a' mere bad' knowledge of histories, but a new light in 
the heart, and powerful work of the Holy Ghost, whereby we are born again." (p. 
108.) "That inwardly the Holy Ghost may enlighten, purify, and strengthen our 
hearts, and work new light and life in them." (p. 277.) "Let God give us his Holy 
Spirit, whereby we may be enlightened, sanctified, and so brought to Christ by faith, 
and kept with him." (p. 598.) - This is also expressed in our hymns. Thus in Luther's 
hymn, "Thou precious light, give us thy light, teach us to know JEsum Christ alone, 
that we may abide in him, the faithful Saviour." (No. 136, 2.) Or when in the 
catechism hymn the whole benefit of the second principal is briefly summed up: 
"And yet believing in thee and thy Son, already enlightened in the Spirit." (No. 179, 
2.) "O JEsu Christe, true light, enlighten, the 
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And bring them to thy hearth, that their souls may be saved." (No. 175, 1.) "Enlighten, 
O Lord, and convert, all-knowing eternal light!" (No. 169:2.) "Blessed then is he, 
whom God hath inspired, and enlightened with his Spirit, to receive Christ, when he 
cometh by his word.” (No. 32, 13.) - 

The blessed consequences of enlightenment are then called "light". The 
enlightened one has the true light, lives in the light and of the light, walks in the light, 
abides in the light, is himself a child of the light, in the kingdom of the light, is himself 
a light in the Lord, has the inheritance of the saints in the light, rejoices in the blessed 
light in faith, and looks forward to the light of eternal life. "Light in the first place 
always in the soteriological sense." The first fruit of illumination is faith, salvation, 
state of grace, forgiveness of sins, peace, God's grace, hope of eternal blessedness. 
"The darkness is passed away, and the true light now shineth," 1 John 2:8. The 
Christian is called, and successfully called, out of darkness into God's marvelous 
light, 1 Peter 2:9. He is converted "from darkness unto light, from the power of Satan 
unto God," Apost. 26, 18. He is saved from the dominion of darkness and translated 
into the kingdom of the Son of God, has forgiveness of sins, is fit for the inheritance 
of the saints in light, Col. 1, 12. He believes in the light and is the child of the light, 
Jn. 12, 36. The light is in him and he is "in the light," 1 Jn. 2, 9. "The sun that smiles 
upon me is my Lord JEsus Christ." His walk is in heaven, all his thinking and longing, 
his rejoicing and hoping is after heaven. "Then shall the righteous shine as the sun 
in their Father's kingdom," Matt. 13:43. Luther: "Spiritual darkness is the greatest 
misfortune and disgrace, and spiritual light is the greatest happiness and grace. For 
what can be more abominable than blindness of heart and ignorance in divine 
things? What can be more lovely and noble than an enlightened heart and knowledge 
of God? There can be nothing but vain evil, that even good is not good, though it 
were already there. Here there can be nothing but good, so that even evil is not evil, 
if it were already there. For what can harm him who knows and has God himself?" 
(Xl, 1974.) 

Light always first soteriological, but then also moral. In this way, too, it follows 
enlightenment. First faith and justification, then sanctification. With enlightenment, 
the first setting of faith, comes renewal, the sense of light, the struggle against sin, 
joy in God and his will, walking in the light, in good works. God is a light, and in him 
is no darkness. If we have fellowship with him, we also walk in the light. This is 
inevitable. He that saith he hath fellowship with God, and yet walketh in darkness, is 
a liar, and doeth not the truth, 1 John 1:5, 6: "Whosoever saith that he is in the light, 
and hateth his own soul, and is not in the light, is a liar. 
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Brother, he is still in darkness", 1 Joh. 2, 9. The Christians are a light in the Lord and 
no longer darkness as they were before. So also they are now to walk as children 
of light, bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit, Eph. 5:8, 9. They are to renounce sin- 
worship and sin-servants. "What fellowship hath light with darkness?" 2 Cor. 6, 14. 
They shall now also shine as lights in the world, Phil. 2, 15. The night is past, the 
day is at hand. Then let them lay aside the works of darkness, and put on the armour 
of light, Rom. 13:12. They hold fast Christ, the true light, and are blessed in him. So 
shall they also walk after him. "| am the light of the world. He that followeth me shall 
not walk in darkness," Joh. 8, 12. You are children of light and of the day. Show that 
also! 1 Thess. 5, 5. It is a rebuke and reproach when it is said to them, "The children 
of this world are wiser than the children of light in their generation," Luk. 16, 8. Yet 
they are enlightened, children of light, have better knowledge, are gladdened and 
blessed, have come away from sin. So let them also be diligent in works of light, 
which are of the light, having the manner of the light about them, and not shunning 
the light. The holy, blessed light they have in their hearts will show its rays, and they 
will already be seen in the prevailing darkness. 

The first illumination of which the third article speaks, the illumination kat 
e€oxny, is this, that the Holy Spirit, through the gospel, puts a light on the heart of a 
man lying in the darkness of spiritual ignorance, sin, and lostness, brings him to the 
knowledge of the gospel and to Christ, and kindles faith in him. Then he is a child of 
light. But now the Holy Spirit does not cease to shine, but enlightens the Christian 
and increases the light in him throughout his life. In this sense Luther speaks of 
enlightenment in the preface to the Schmalkaldic Articles: "Our churches are now 
so enlightened and furnished by God's grace with the pure Word and right use of 
the sacraments, with knowledge of all kinds of conditions and right works, that for 
our sake we do not ask for any council." (P. 297.) Hollaz calls this the illuminatio 
uberior. The Holy Spirit is still teaching the Christian, bringing him to a better and 
better knowledge of Christ and the Gospel, continually strengthening his faith, 
increasing his confidence, strengthening the new light, the new life from God, 
transfiguring Christ more and more in his heart, comforting in the darkness of 
temptation and tribulation, driving more and more the darkness of sin out of his 
heart, and making him more and more like the image of God, who is a light and in 
whom is no darkness. The Saviour gives his disciples the promise of the Comforter, 
who shall abide with them for ever, Joh. 14, 16, and that is, abide and have his work 
in them. And the apostle desires and 
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implores further illumination of the Holy Spirit to his Christians who are thus 
enlightened. So to the Ephesians. These are Christians; that is what the apostle 
thinks them, that is what he calls them, and that is how he treats them. They have 
heard the gospel of their blessedness; they have also believed, have been sealed 
with the Holy Ghost as the pledge of their inheritance. Yea, they have a faith in the 
Lord JEsum, and a love, whereof men speak, and whereof the apostle hath heard, 
and for which he thanks God, 1:13-16. And yet the apostle beseeches God to give 
them the Holy Ghost. And this is the Spirit of wisdom and revelation; with this he 
deals. And that shall go forth "unto the knowledge of himself (God)." And the same 
Holy Spirit may enlighten the eyes of their understanding, that they may know the 
hope of their calling, the riches of their inheritance, and the glory of their God and 
Saviour, v. 17. 18 f. The same he beseeches the Colossians, "that ye may be filled 
with the knowledge of his will in all spiritual wisdom and understanding . . . and grow 
in the knowledge of God", 1, 10. 11. So increase of knowledge, of course always 
knowledge of God and Christ, "knowledge of salvation". Thus their faith is 
strengthened and preserved. And this will also help them to "walk worthy of the Lord 
for all His pleasure, and to be fruitful in all good works". The Saviour, indeed, 
promises His disciples, "The Comforter will guide you into all truth," John 16:13, 
odnynoei, step by step broadening and deepening your knowledge, better 
impressing it upon your minds, making it more intelligible and more alive in your 
hearts. "The same shall teach you all things, and shall bring to your remembrance 
all things that | have said unto you," John 14:26. And when we read what they have 
written, we may note by it their understanding of the mystery of Christ, Eph. 3:4. 
These are the same people who before, though they believed, yet were so weak in 
knowledge. They had believed and known that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of 
God, and flesh and blood had not revealed this to them. They were enlightened, but 
their knowledge was weak; they were still so unintelligent, they asked many foolish 
questions, so often it was said of them, "But they heard none of these things, and 
the saying was hid from them, and they knew not what was spoken." Admittedly, as 
apostles, they were also still inspired. They spoke and wrote with words which the 
Holy Spirit taught them, 1 Cor. 2:13. But their habitual knowledge of divine things 
also grew and increased. To the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit a minister of the 
Word can and should also take comfort. "The Lord shall give thee understanding in 
all things," 2 Tim. 2, 7. If he stops with reading, 1 Tim. 4, 13, uses the means of the 
Word, and calls upon God for such enlightenment, his increase in all things will be 
manifest, v. 15. But this is also true of all Christians. The Holy Ghost hath set Christ, 
the true light, before their souls, and their eyes. 
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that they recognized Christ as their Savior and believed in him. And this is now the 
work of the Spirit, that he transfigures Christ in them, that they recognize him better 
and better and trust in him more and more. Thus they grow in the grace and 
knowledge of God, 2 Pet. 3, 18, grow in all things in Him who is the head, Christ, 
Eph. 4, 15. He keeps them in the light, in the fellowship of Christ, who Himself is the 
beginner and finisher of faith, Heb. 12, 2. Thus in them the glory of the Lord is 
reflected with unveiled face, and they are "transfigured into the same image from 
one glory to another," 2 Cor. 3:18. Luther: "The ministry of the Holy Spirit is not such 
that it is already established, but that it works more and more from day to day, and 
continues as long as we live." (X, 1031.) "Now this is the article which must go and 
remain in the work forever. For the creation we have now done away, so is the 
redemption also directed. But the Holy Ghost doth his work without intermission unto 
the last day."* (Gr. Cat., p. 459.) Under this continued illumination the Christian 
yvwoic and oogia develop. There we may speak of stages of enlightenment. Thus 
the Formula of Concord speaks of Luther as of a “highly enlightened man." (S. 652.) 

This enlightenment is God's work. We are thinking especially of the first 
enlightenment in the sense of the third article, which takes place in conversion. We 
have seen that enlightenment and conversion are synonymous expressions. Thus 
what is true of conversion is also true of enlightenment, namely, that it is the work of 
God in solidum. And just this way of speaking, the naming of conversion after its 
beginning, enlightenment, makes this quite clear. The very fact that there is a light 
to enlighten at all is solely God's doing. The light kat’ egoy7v, "the true light," is Christ. 
That He came into the world, became the light of the world, there is only one 
explanation of this, and that is John 3:16. "Then appeared the kindness and 
brightness of God our Saviour," Tit. 3:4. This no one earned, worked for, asked for, 
climbed, etc., as Luther so often says. That this light shines in the darkness, is made 
manifest, is made known in the gospel, is again God's gift of grace. "The bright light 
of the gospel," 2 Cor. 4:4, is God's gospel. This He has given, revealed, and caused 
to be proclaimed to all creatures. This is a mystery which has been kept secret from 
the world, the secret wisdom of God, which no eye has seen, no ear has heard, and 
has not entered into the heart of man, but which God has revealed by his Spirit, who 
searches all things, even the depths of the Godhead. And also that this gospel, when 
it is now preached, doeth its work in the individual, enlightening him, setting the true 
light before him, opening his eyes that he may see it, bringing him to the knowledge 
of Christ, to the er- 
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The only effect of the grace of God the Holy Spirit is to make him a child of light, a 
blessed child of God. Christians should always look at the matter in this way: God 
hath called you from darkness unto his marvellous light, 1 Pet. 2:9. The light is his 
light, and it is a marvellous light. Oavuaotov “denotes the incomprehensible glory 
keit des pwc dco". Meyer. To this God hath called you; called, fetched, ye have not 
sought it; called you, hath taken so high an interest in the individual's conversion 
and blessedness. And he has called you to the light "out of darkness." You were in 
that, you were darkness. "Name of the whole unhappy state of sin and falsehood in 
which natural, unregenerate man finds himself." (Meyer.) "There waileth God for 
ever my misery exceedingly," is the only explanation. When Gentiles are converted 
from darkness to light, from the power of Satan to God, that through faith they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and the inheritance of the saints, it so happens that God 
opens their eyes, Acts 26:18. 26, 18. He sends the servant who is to do it; he gives 
the light with which he is to shine, v. 16, and he gives the blessed success. And now, 
when it is done, people who are themselves enlightened, and have spiritual 
understanding, yea, people who are themselves in the service of light, are God's 
fellow-helpers in enlightening those who walk in darkness, have no other explanation 
of it than the joyful exclamation of wonder, "So hath God also given repentance unto 
the Gentiles unto life!" Acts. 11, 18. Very strongly is this expressed 2 Cor. 4, 6. 
Luther's translation fully renders the sense of the passage, as Meyer also 
acknowledges. God hath given a Bright Shine into our hearts. This God hath done, 
we apostles have the light from. To us God has given the light 1pd¢ gawtiopov tH 
yvooeus etc., to shine upon 

of knowledge, that the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ may 
shine through our ministry. The knowledge of JEsu Christ, of God in Christ, of the 
gracious God, that is the @wrtioyds, the light, which is to come to pass, conversion, 
faith. And not idly is it said: this God did, "God, who caused the light to shine out of 
darkness." With this is looked back to Gen. 1:3. God made light in the beginning, 
and that, because he so said and called it, by word, light out of darkness; where it 
was dark upon the face of the deep, desolate and empty, dark and only dark, God 
caused light to shine out of darkness. "Out of darkness" is of course not materia ex 
qua, just as in creation out of nothing neither is ex nihilo, but terminus a quo. So God 
also kindled this spiritual light in us; this is his work, entirely his work, his marvelous 
work, his creative act, a work of his almighty grace through the Word, 
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an analagon to that first creation of physical light. Luther: "But in this saying of St. 
Paul it should also be noted that he makes of the conversion of the ungodly, so also 
by the word, a new work of creation." (I, 21.) Calov: "Confertur hic opus 
conversionis cum opere creationis, illuminatio cordis humani cum creatione 
lucis primigeniae. E tenebris ignorantiae et peccati lucem cognitionis et fidei 
per verbum gratiae ejus virtute excitatam esse docetur, qui in creatione prima 
verbo potentiae e tenebris lucem splendescere fecit, Gen. 1, 3." 

Enlightenment is God's work, and as opus ad extra a work of the triune God. 
2 Cor. 4, 6 it is attributed to God the Creator. Then also to Christ. He is "the true 
light that enlighteneth all men," Joh. 1, 9. Luther: "Whence cometh the knowledge 
of God of grace and truth? The only begotten Son of the Father, he brings it; the 
Son of God, whom God has inwardly, and is God himself, he belongs to it. For he 
knows what is true, and he comes from the Father; otherwise there is no doctor, 
master, nor preacher but the only doctor, Christ, who is inwardly in the Godhead, in 
his arms." (VII, 1710 f.) Because the whole work of the Holy Spirit consists in 
transfiguring Christ, enlightenment is especially assigned to the Holy Spirit. Luther: 
"So then one gives to the Holy Spirit the whole Scripture and the outward Word and 
Sacrament, so our outward ears and senses are moved or stirred. ... Thus we have 
heard that to the Holy Spirit is assigned in Scripture and in our faith the outward 
effect, as He speaks, baptizes, and rules with us bodily through the prophets, 
apostles, and church ministers." (Ill, 1890 f.) "No one else believes it or knows it, 
except the Holy Spirit gives it to whom it is given through the preaching of the gospel. 
For the Holy Ghost must give it to be preached; the Holy Ghost also is the scribe 
that presseth it into our hearts, that | may believe, and say, | believe on JEsum 
Christum." (VII, 1862.) 

Enlightenment, like conversion, is in solidum the work of God, and in no way 
the work of man. Man is not already light, he does not enlighten himself, for he is 
darkness; nor does he help it, nor does he dispose himself to the light. Where should 
darkness get this? There is also no gradation, no gradual transition between 
darkness and light. Light and darkness cannot coexist for a moment, they are 
irreconcilable opposites. This is a self-evident truth, from which conclusions may be 
drawn, "What fellowship hath light with darkness?" 2 Cor. 6:14. Man is by nature 
darkness, pure darkness, nothing but darkness. The god of this world hath blinded 
the minds of unbelievers, that they see not the bright light of the gospel of Christ, 2 
Cor. 4:4. "The natural man ver- 
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He is foolish, and cannot discern it," 1 Cor. 2:14. Then it becomes light only because 
God gives light to the heart of the bright, and lets the light shine out of the darkness, 
and shine into the darkness. As little as in the beginning the earth, which was 
desolate and empty, and the deep, where there was only darkness, contributed to it 
becoming light, but got its light solely from the creative power and the creative word 
of God, who "said, Let there be light, and there was light," so little has man to attribute 
his illumination to himself. Here the opposites of light and darkness abruptly collide. 
Luther: "Not out of coal a speck, but out of darkness light, saith he; even as out of 
death he can make and bring forth life, out of sin righteousness, out of the servitude 
of the devil and hell the kingdom of heaven, and liberty to the children of God." (Il, 
1702.) Yes, this very designation, the naming of conversion as enlightenment, 
makes it quite clear that it is God's work alone. Where Holy Scripture so constantly 
ascribes nothing but darkness to man, he must be very anxious to make nature 
pious, to mitigate the corruption of original sin, who still wants to find a place for 
human cooperation. However, the tertium comparationis in 2 Cor. 4:6 is not, as Calov 
says, that man is an unreasonable thing, like chaos, which, being enlightened and 
converted without movement of mind and will, cannot help it or resist it. 
Enlightenment is not in the sense analogous to the creation of the light of this world, 
not in the sense of "effectus omnipotentiae divinae, ut homo convertendus resistere 
nequeat. Potentia eadem est, sed non idem influendi modus." Man, as a rational 
creature, has capacitas passiva, that he may be enlightened. The people who are so 
anxious that the "moral moment" should be preserved in conversion, who are so 
afraid of the chaos, the stone and block, are not usually clean, have shnergistic 
ulterior motives. The "moral moment," rightly understood, is sufficiently preserved in 
Scripture and Confession. Man has a mind that can be made to know. And then man 
is not a dead machine; it is really man who discerns. The individual says, "Now | 
know," 1 Cor. 13:12; and several say, "We have believed and known," John 6:69. 
The Holy Spirit acts upon the human mind in such a way that it knows, as upon the 
will that it really wills. As Chemnitz often says, "Cum volumus, volumus; cum facimus, 
facimus." But let the great question be, unde homo habeat, quod velit et faciat. So also 
we may say, Cum intelligimus, intelligimus. Who the question is: unde homo habeat, 
quod intelligat. "Facit enim Spirits s 8., ut velimus et possimus intelligere, cogitare, 
desiderare, assen-. 
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tire, accipere, operari," etc. (Exam., p. 133.) Likewise Gerhard: "Non quaestio est, an 
in conversione fiant aliqui motus mentis et voluntatis; fatemur enim, nullam fieri 
conversionem absque cognitione intellectus et assensu voluntatis, sed tota quaestio est, 
unde oriantur tales motus, sintne divinae gratiae an humanae voluntatis effecta." (Loci, 
Preuss, Il, 242.) He quotes Augustin: "Certum est nos velle, cum volumus; sed ille 
facit, ut velimus, de quo dictum est: Deus est, qui operatur in nobis velle. Certum est, 
nos facere, cum facimus, sed ille facit, ut faciamus, praebendo voluntati vires 
efficacissimas, de quo dictum est: Faciam, ut faciatis." So also we may say, Certum 
est, nos intelligere, cum intelligimus; sed ut intelligamus ille facit, qui nos per 
evangelium illuminat. "Capacitas passiva seu receptivitas spiritualium motuum in 
hominis intellectu superstes est, sed non activa quaedam evépyeta seu activitas." 

Man is subjectum patiens, as our Confession says, "not like an image carved 
in a stone, or a seal printed in wax, which knows nothing of it, nor feels nor wills 
such." (F. C., p. 609.) Likewise, when it is said that man behaves like an "uncouth 
block" and "wild, unruly beast," it is not meant to say, "that after the fall man is no 
longer a rational creature," etc. (F. C., p. 593), but this, "There is no use of entreaty, 
entreaty, exhortation, yea, also, of chiding, reproving, yea, all teaching and 
preaching is lost with him, till he be enlightened, converted, and born again by the 
Holy Ghost, for which purpose no stone or block, but man alone, is created." Ah, if 
one would speak openly, plainly, honestly in this question, where man got it from! 
Surely there can only be an either-or. Either it is wholly God's work, or at least partly 
man's work. If only we could get rid of this false language, that we want to smuggle 
in man's work and cooperation, but conceal it from ourselves and from others with 
vague, Christian-sounding speeches! To this belongs all talk of doing and leaving, 
of the cooperation and conduct of the unconverted "in the power of grace," which is 
then to be the deciding factor in his conversion; of spiritual powers given, with which 
the spiritually dead man is to bring about his life; of a will "freed by grace" in him 
whom the Son has not yet set free. Or if even the Tridentine, with all its advocacy of 
free will and cursing of those who deny it, yet speaks of "liberum hominis arbitrium 
a Deo motum et excitatum." (Sess. VI, Can. 4.) Or as Léscher reports that the Pietist 
Arnold taught: "At the bottom of our hearts there is a spark hidden which must be 
kindled again," and adds: "God willed that in fallen man there should remain 
something through Christ (?) by which the obliging grace might be felt, be admitted, 
and be restored to us. 
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could be left and received." (Engelhardt, p. 229.) As Erasmus also wrote against 
Luther, "Lutherus non meminit, hoc ipsum, quod in homine bom residet, esse donum 
Christi, cujus tanta est benignitas, ut ingratis etiam et impiis non invideat munera sua." 
Bellarmin also says: "Liberum arbitrium per gratiam praevenientem excitatum et 
praeparatum potest per vires, quas a Deo recipit, cooperari ad suam ipsius 
conversionem." On this Gerhard remarks: "Insidiae latent in voce .excitandi'." (Loc. 
Il, 245.) It might be added that in all such speeches quite a part of the insidiae is 
also in the expression: gratia praeveniens. Bellarmin may thereby get into a fervor, 
and object to Chemnitz's representation of the Roman doctrine as against a 
distortion, as if they taught: grace stimulates dormant powers, which free will also 
had before. "Negat Bellarminus, hanc esse Pontificiorum sententiam, cum agnoscant 
quidem liberum arbitrium in homine, sed tamen non dicant nec sentiant, liberum 
arbitrium habere ex se potentiam ullam saltem proximam ad actus pietatis, sed eam 
accipere a Deo per gratiam praevenientem." According to Augustine, even Pelagius 
spoke thus, "Quod possumus omne bonum facere, dicere, cogitare, illius est, qui hoc 
posse donavit." Then Augustine cries out to him, "Desinat Pelagius ista dicere!" All this 
subtracts to the action of the Holy Spirit, and ascribes it to man, and thinks that if 
only now and then, with sense or without sense, one calls grace, God, Christum, 
then it becomes Christian, or others thought it Christian. Scripture speaks clearly 
enough; our Confession also uses language that is clear enough, especially in the 
second article of the Formula of Concord. Whoever still wants to introduce a 
synergistic moment into the doctrine of conversion in the Lutheran Church, must 
renounce the Formula of Concord, as Luthardt does: "It is true that the presentation 
of the Formula of Concord often reads as if God alone worked everything . . . It must 
be acknowledged, however, that the exposition of the Formula of Concord does not 
keep itself carefully enough within the limits of the necessary measure." (Quoted in 
Baier Ill, 229.) E. P. 
(Conclusion follows.) 
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(Continued.) 

To prove that in the early days of the Christian church infants were not 
baptized, reference is made to the writings and exhortations of the Fathers of the 
Church to adults to be baptized. For in some writings of the first four hundred years 
there are many exhortations, sermons, writings, etc., concerning the baptism of 
adults; and this quite naturally. For to the 
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first time, many adults were converted. Many adults, after being converted, 
postponed their baptism. To these are those exhortations addressed. 

The opponents of infant baptism also claim that some who were born of 
Christian parents were not baptized until they were adults. Among these they 
include from the Greek Church: Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Nectarius, and 
Chrysostom; from the Latin Church are named: Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine. 
Five emperors are also reckoned: Constantine, Constantius, Gratian, Valentinian II, 
and Theodosius |. Ergo, say some, infant baptism was not in general use. Others 
conclude: it was regarded as something indifferent and left to each one's 
conscience. If these assertions were true, a shadow would fall from here on the 
practice of the early church. We may justly conclude that if all these famous men, 
though of Christian parents, were not baptized in their infancy, how many will there 
not have been who did the same? It is necessary, therefore, that we look more 
closely at these men. 

Let us first review the emperors mentioned! Constantine the Great was 
baptized in his old age at Nicomedia, in 337. His father Constantius Chlorus was a 
pagan. His mother Helena was also a pagan, but was later converted by her son 
and was a zealous Christian in her old age. Here, then, is sufficient reason why he 
was not baptized as an infant: his parents were pagans. Thus it came to pass that 
his son Constantius was not baptized in infancy. Constantine himself did not decide 
to be baptized until many years after Constantius was born. The wife of Constantine 
and mother of Constantius was a pagan, the daughter of the bloodiest persecutor 
of Christians, Maximianus Herculius. This one was undoubtedly never a Christian. 
Constantine had her himself murdered, as well as his son Crispus, his brother-in- 
law Licinius, and the latter's minor son. We never hear of repentance. On the 
contrary, when in his last illness he received baptism from Arian bishops, he said 
that if the Lord over life and death willed that he should recover and henceforth take 
part in the worship of the people, he was resolved once for all to give himself laws 
of life worthy of God. He deposed and banished bishops who defended the divinity 
of Christ. Besides this, he urged the pagans to accept the Christian religion. Many 
pagans will have imitated their emperor. Outwardly they adhered to the church, but 
they were not baptized. Our question here is not what the pagans did, but what the 
Christians did with their children. Answer: they had them baptized. The example of 
Constantine does not prove otherwise. But we do not want to deny that the feeling 
of safety 
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(the persecutions had ceased) and the bad example of the emperor and many other 
pagans may have exerted a bad influence on some Christians in this regard as well. 
- Constantine was baptized shortly before his death, in 361, by the Arian bishop at 
Antioch. Constantius was also a very doubtful Christian. He was a supporter and 
protector of the Arians and a persecutor of orthodox Christians, especially 
Athanasius. The reason why he was not baptized as an infant is given above. His 
father Constantine was not baptized himself at that time; his mother was a pagan. 

The Emperor Gratian was probably baptized; for Ambrose calls him fidelis, as 
they called only baptized Christians. But he was not baptized in infancy. His brother, 
the Emperor Valentinian II, was never baptized. Yet he desired to be baptized. He 
had already asked Ambrose to come and baptize him. Ambrose had also already 
set out, when, only 26 years old, he was murdered by Argobastes. Now the question 
is: Were her parents baptized? Of her father, Valentinian |, we do not hear that he 
was ever baptized. No historian mentions it. Yet he is said to have been a Christian 
and a patron of Catholics. In the time of Julian the Apostate, he was an officer in the 
bodyguard. When Julian gave orders that all officers should sacrifice to idols and 
partake of sacrificial meals, many resigned, including Valentinian and his brother 
Valens. Three years later Valentinian was elected emperor by the army. The latter 
made his brother Valens co-ruler. Valens was later baptized by the Arians, swearing 
to promote Arian doctrine and to drive all Catholics out of the churches. Of 
Valentinian's baptism, as | have said, we hear nothing. He was born in Pannonia, 
where there were few Christians. His parents were probably pagans. His son Gratian 
was born to him before he became emperor. In the fourth year of his reign he made 
him his co-regent. Valentinian was born to him in the third year of his reign. His 
mother, "Justin," was a rabid Arian. After his father's death the army proclaimed him 
emperor.’ Valentinian Il was then nine years old. He was now entirely under the 
influence of his mother. This caused him at first to persecute the Catholics. Ambrose 
was to deliver up all the churches to the Arians. But Ambrose and his congregation 
gathered in the church and remained in it day and night. This opportunity was taken 
by a rebel, named Maximus. He declared himself in favor of Catholic doctrine, and 
demanded of Valentinian II that he would desist from persecuting the Catholics, 
otherwise he would inflict war upon him. He had already slain Gratian and 
established himself in Britain and France. Valentinian II became frightened and 
knew 
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to find no better man than Ambrosius to bargain with Maximus for peace. Maximus, 
however, did not want peace. He sought a pretext for war. He came. Valentinian II 
had to flee. Then Theodosius | rushed to his aid and struck Maximus. He then also 
brought Valentinian away from his affection for Arianism (his mother had died) and 
reconciled him with Ambrose, whom he henceforth revered as a father. For three 
years only he had peace. Then a new rebel arose, namely Eugenius. When he 
wanted to take up arms against him, it happened that he desired the baptism of 
Ambrose and was murdered by a traitor at his own court. He is no proof against our 
assertion. - Theodosius |. was baptized during an illness shortly after his accession 
to the reign, at the age of about forty years, by Ascholius, bishop at Thessalonica. 
His father was baptized when he, namely Theodosius, was already 31 years old. 
Whether his father had been inclined to Christianity before this, we do not know. The 
historian Socrates says that Theodosius I's parents were Christians. Yes, but they 
were not Christians when he was born. His father was killed by the emperor Valens. 
So the example of these emperors does not prove that Christian parents left their 
children unbaptized. 

We now look at the men mentioned from the Greek and Latin churches. First, 
there is Basil the Great. Bon him Gregory of Nazianzus testifies that he received 
baptism in infancy. Dépe ta xat' avtov vewpnoaper. Ta ev On mpaorta tc ndikiac vmd 
Tp pEeyahw matpl, Ov Kolvov naidevtny apetnc 6 Tlévtog tyvixaiita mpovBdd- AéEto, 
anapyavobtat Kal dlanddttetai mAdoIV THY Oplatny Té Kol Kak apEthc.apwtatny, Hv 
qusepivnv 6 &iog AdBid Kahac ovouacel, Kal THC voKTepivyc avtiOstov. "Well, let us 
consider the things concerning himself. He was winched in at the beginning of his 
life by his excellent father, who at that time was set up as a public teacher of virtue 
in the region of Pontus, and fashioned with the most excellent and pure design, which 
the divine David beautifully describes as belonging to the day, and opposed to the 
nocturnal." By the expression, "wrapped up and fashioned with the most excellent 
and pure fashioning," etc., Gregory here, as elsewhere, designates baptism. The 
baptized were wrapped in white garments or cloths when they were brought to be 
baptized. That Gregory herewith intends to describe baptism is also clearly evident 
from his sermon on baptism. There he explains that there is a threefold birth: the 
bodily birth, the birth through baptism, and the birth in the resurrection. The first birth 
(the bodily birth) is the nightly and servile and passionate birth. The second is that 
which belongs to the day and is free; it frees us from desires and frees us from all 
the veil of darkness which we put on ourselves in birth, and leads us back to the 
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Living up there, etc. (Tpiconyv yévvyoww yyiv oidev 6 dOyos, THY EK CWUATOV, 
tyv Ex Bantiouatos, Kai tyv & dvactadcEws. TovTwy O&, 4 MEV VoKTEpIVY TE 
éotl, Kal OovAN, Kai eunadnes. 'H d& yuspivy, Kai edev0epa, Kai AvtIKH NAOOv, 
nav T6 and yevéosws Kad TEpItéuvovea, Kai mpd THY dvw Coy éxava- 
yovoa- 4 O& pofepwtépa, Kai ovvtonMtépa, Nav TO MAGOMA OvvVayOvOG EV 
Bpaxzei, tw adAdotH TIAPACTNOOHEVOV.) The same is evident from the rest of 
his discourse, where he recounts step by step his whole life, his childhood, his 
school years, his university days, and his ministry at Caesarea. But he does 
not mention that he was baptized later. This he would not have concealed in 
this eulogy and memorial if he had received baptism in later years. Afterwards 
he compares him with Abraham, Moses, and also Samuel. Samuel, he says, 
was promised to the Lord before his birth, and soon after his birth was brought 
to the temple and consecrated to the Lord. This is also true of Basil. Ovtac dé, 
ovK Ek Bpépovsg Dew Kabiepwpévoc and pyTpac, Kai peta THC dITAOI00S 
énidedopévos to Byyatt. "Was not this one in his infancy consecrated to God 
from his mother's womb, and delivered in the skirt to the font?" Baya actually 
means 
"Step", then "pulpit", because one climbs up on steps. But then it can also mean the 
"baptismal pool" into which one descends on steps. The latter meaning alone fits into 
this context. Gregory also cites the example of Samuel when he exhorts to the 
baptism of children. (See his Oratio de baptismo.) - Gregory of Nazianzus was not 
baptized in infancy. His father was baptized anno 325. His mother was a Christian 
and requested it from God. Later she also asked for conversion for her husband, who 
then also became a bishop. But when our Gregory was born can hardly be 
determined with certainty. He died about the year 389. He himself often speaks of 
himself as an old man, of his grey hair, etc. According to some, he should have been 
about ninety years old. He would therefore have been born about the year 300 and 
already 25 years old when his father was baptized. From another side it is asserted 
that he was born only after the conversion of his father. But then it could not be 
explained why he should talk so much about his old age and his grey hair. For the 
sake of his age he resigned his office eight years before his death. According to the 
last reckoning he would then have been 56 years old. But we will leave this 
undecided, and only remark that if his father was already a Christian at his birth, he 
is the first and only one among the baptized Christians of whom we have a record 
that he let his child grow up unbaptized. - Gregory's successor in the episcopate of 
Constantinople was Nectarius of Tarsus. He had been a senator and had not yet 
been baptized. Through the emperor's influence he was elected bishop. Now he had 
to be baptized first 
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..and let him. A few days later he was ordained. He had a beautiful appearance and 
was a handsome figure, a quality that Gregory lacked. Gregory, however, far 
surpassed him in learning and had done much to build up the church. Nectarius, 
with his fine exterior, was a bad bishop. Of his parents we know as little as of Job's 
parents. - John Chrysostom was at least 21 years old when he received the 
sacrament of Holy Baptism. His mother Anthusa was not baptized until after him. 
His father had died soon after his birth. - Ambrose was governor of some provinces 
in Gallia Cisalpina when he was made bishop of Milan. Eight days before his 
ordination he was baptized by Simplicianus. His father was a nobleman of Rome 
and governor of Gaul. Probably he was not a Christian. Ambrose himself testifies 
that he was not brought up in the church. He well knew later that little children were 
to be baptized. (See above.) - Jerome was born at Stridon, Dalmatia, and baptized 
there. Against this it is stated: "Ego igitur, ut ante jam scripsi, Christi vestem in 
Romana urbe suscipiens," etc. By this vesture of Christ Jerome does not mean the 
White Baptismal Robe, which was worn only some days, but his monastic vesture, 
which he always refers to as the vesture of Christ. For when he was old enough to 
go to school, he came to Rome. There, in his younger years, he fell into fornication. 
For self-chastisement and as an exercise in penance, he became a monk and went 
to Syria. Later he was probably the most learned man of his time and condemned 
very strongly when parents did not have their children baptized. - Augustine was 
about 33 years old when he was baptized (anno 388). Possidius writes soon after 
his death that he was born of Christian parents. But we know from Augustine's 
"Confessions" that probably his mother was a Christian, but that his father was 
converted only in later years. His father, before his conversion, was a very 
domineering, irascible man. What could his poor mother do against him? He treated 
her not as a companion in life, but almost as a slave. When, as a boy, he was seized 
with a perilous disease, he demanded baptism. The mother urged it, and the 
faithless father finally gave his consent. Then the illness took a turn for the better, 
and the father withdrew his consent. At the same time as Augustine, his illegitimate 
son Adeodatus and his friend Alypius, whose parents are unknown, were baptized. 

All these examples are from the fourth century. In this time also fall the many 
exhortations to be baptized after all, which are not found in the first time. Where did 
this come from? Well, the cause is easy to find. Just consider the status in which the 
church had entered at that time; it had victoriously survived all persecutions, indeed, 
in spite of them, it had continued to expand; the power 
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-of paganism was broken. The Christian religion now became the one preferred by 
the state. Emperor Constantine used all his influence to bring the remaining pagans 
into the fold of the Christian Church. It became fashionable to be called a Christian. 
The Church was at peace and possessed power, honour and wealth. So the pagans 
converted to Christianity in droves. Since no true repentance preceded the 
conversion, it brought with it indifference and worldliness. Many were content to 
cling outwardly to the church as catechumens. They still wanted to sit "on the fence." 
Of course, when a public calamity came, everyone hurried to be baptized. The 
bishops had to fight against the invading world, against indifference. But it is wrong 
to assert that, although they had had the correct theory of infant baptism before, 
they had only now begun to put it into practice generally. Augustin is then said to 
have introduced it completely. But there think only of Tertullian, Pelagius, and 
Célestius. Tertullian would not have polemicized against a mere theory thus. He is 
not polemicizing against a theory, but against practice. If this practice was only 
beginning in Africa at that time, he could have reproached it with the argument of 
novelty. And now Pelagius and Célestius first! How much it would have been in their 
interest if in earlier times one had been lax in the practice of infant baptism! Then 
the necessity of it would not have been so firmly impressed upon the Christian 
conscience. They could have replied, for example, to Augustine, who reproached 
them with infant baptism: The first Christians did not think infant baptism so 
necessary at all, or they would also have had their children baptized in haste, as is 
now required of the Church. They certainly could not have used the former practice 
of the church as an argument for their side without success. But at that time even 
the heretics knew the history of the first church better than is usually the case now. 
The exact day for baptism was not fixed, but left to Christian freedom. Yet 
most probably brought their children to baptism in haste. Therefore Tertullian says, 
"Quid festinat innocens aetas ad remissionem peccatorum?" Fidus said, Surely one 
should wait until the eighth day. Who Cyprian answers him in the name of 66 
bishops: "(Quantum vero ad causam infantium pertinet, quos dixisti, intra secundum 
vel tertium diem, quo nati sunt, constitutos baptizari non oportere, et considerandam 
esse legem circumcisionis antiquae, ut intra octavum diem eum, qui natus est, 
baptizandum et sanctificandum non putares; longe aliud in concilio nostro omnibus 
visum est. - Universi judicavimus nulli homini nato misericordiam Dei et gratiam 
denegandam." Sirinus agrees with this when he writes: "Sicut sacram ergo Paschalem 
reverentiam in nullo dicimus esse minuendam, ita infantibus, qui necdum loqui 
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poterunt per aetatem, vel his, quibus in qualibet necessitate opus fuerit sacri unda 
baptismatis, omni volumus celeritate succurri, ne ad nostrarum perniciem tendat 
animarum si negato desiderantibus fonte salutari, exiens unusquisque de seculo et 
regnum perdat et vitam." Some also like the terms set for the catechumens: 
Epiphany, Easter, Pentecost. Chrysostom and others feel compelled to warn against 
the precarious waiting of these feast times. Chrysostom says (Hom. 1. in Acta App.) 
: OI yobv anxdotohot obK év to Mdoxa KatneimOnoay tH yapitoc .. ., Kai ot TploxiA1o1 . 
.. ou EPantioOnoay, maoxa obK Hv Kaipdc. My toivov Kaipov avapéva Lev, “Tote 
uéddovtes Kal avafas)ouevol anéyo pev KEevoi Kai Epnuot tocobtwv &yabev. "The 
apostles at least were not counted worthy of grace at Easter . . . and the three 
thousand . . when they were baptized, it was not Easter. Let us not, therefore, wait 
for a time, lest once we exclude ourselves from such goods empty and bare, by 
procrastinating and delaying." Gregory of Nazianzus reproaches them (Orat. 40): 
Hée1 6 tédoc é€aipvne év nuépa, 7 ob mpoodoKac, Kal év Opa n ob yivooxeic. "The end 
shall come suddenly in the day which thou expectest not, and at the hour which thou 
knowest not." And this again was in the fourth century. 

2. how baptized children? 

In the first centuries, people still preserved the knowledge that the manner of 
baptism was adiaphoron. It did not affect the validity and effect of baptism whether 
the baptized person was immersed in water or merely sprinkled with water and 
watered. For this the "Didache" {Aidayy twv dddeKxa anootédwv), written about the 
year 120, puts ina 
clear testimony. Since | do not have the Greek text at hand, | give one of the many 
translations that can be found in many places. A German translation is found in 
"Lehre und Wehre" 54, p. 250. | give here the translation found in "The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers" (vol. VII, p. 379): "And concerning Baptism, thus baptize ye: Having first said 
all these things, baptize into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit, in living water. But if thou have not living water, baptize into other water; and 
if thou canst not in cold, in warm. But if thou have not either, pour out water thrice 
upon the head into the name of Father, and Son, and Holy Spirit. But before the baptism 
let the baptizer fast, and the baptized, and whatever others can; but thou shalt order the 
baptized to fast one or two days before." The author of this writing was no doubt born 
while the apostles were still alive. Perhaps he also lived in a church founded by the 
apostles. Here he gives instructions for the instruction of the proselytes. After the 
sub- 
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The baptism is to take place as and where it is most suitable, in the river or 
elsewhere, with cold or warm water, by immersion or pouring. Just as is here 
recommended, the apostles and their assistants baptized. They baptized as and 
where they could, as we have already seen above. So we have here no departure 
from apostolic tradition, as Baptists claim. Furthermore, it should be noted that 
watering at baptism is permitted not only in cases of sickness, but also when there 
is a lack of other water. 

With reference to place, Tertullian also says (De Bapt., c. 4): "Nulla distinctio 
est, mari quis an stagno, flumine an fonte, lacu an alveo diluatur, nec qui equam refert 
inter eos, quos Johannes in Jordane et quos Petrus in Tiberi tinxit." "There is no 
difference whether someone is washed in the sea or in the pond, in the river or in 
the spring, in the lake or in the tub, nor is there any difference whatsoever between 
the baptism of those whom John immersed in the Jordan and those whom Peter 
immersed in the Tiber." In other words, it is all the same with what kind of water and 
in what place baptism takes place. 

The most common way of baptizing was probably immersion or submersion. 
Tertullian: "Ter mergitamur. Nec semel, sed ter ad singula nomina in personas singulas 
tingimur." Jerome: "Ter mergimur, ut Trinitatis unum appareat sacramentum." Cyril of 
Jerusalem: Katediete tpitov ei¢ 16 bdwp Kai mad dvedbete. 

The baptism clinicorum was usually done by pouring. In 251 Cornelius, bishop 
of Rome, wrote to Fabius, bishop of Antioch, on account of Novatian, whom a party 
at Rome had chosen as their bishop, that the ministry and a great number of the 
laity were opposed to his being ordained as presbyter, because it was not lawful 
(they said) that one who had been watered (baptized) (t6v év kAivy 61d vooov 
mepiyvOevta) in his bed during his illness, as he was, should be admitted to the 
ministry. In the same letter it is said of him again: év avty tm KAivy 7 exeito mepiyok 
eic, baptized in his bed, in which he lay, by pouring. Now by this they did not mean 
to say that his baptism had not been a right one. Such a one had not, as a rule, 
finished his catechumenate, and it often had the appearance that the reception of 
baptism was not a voluntary one, but one forced from him by fear of death. At the 
Council of Neocesarea (314) a provision was made concerning such cases. There 
it is said 0. 12: "Edv voowv tic pauoON, Eig mpeoPbtEepov ayeoOai ov dbvatal, ObK EK 
MpoalpéceMs H Tiotic adtovd, GAA' EE avayKns, el un Taya O14 THY pETA TadtAa adtod 
omovony Kal mot Kai O14 onavIv avOporov. "If a man has been baptized in his 
sickness, he cannot be made a presbyter, because his faith is not of his own free 
choice, but of necessity, unless because of 
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of his subsequent zeal and faith, and for want of men capable of the office." - The 
records of St. Laurence relate how one of the soldiers who were to be his 
executioners was converted, and brought to St. Laurence a pourer (pitcher) of water, 


that he might baptize him. This was about the year 258. 
(Conclusion follows.) Hy. Miller. 


Literature. 


Life Portraits from the History of the Christian Church. Selected and edited for 
Lutheran readers of North America by E. A. Wilh. KrauB, Professor at 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. Price: H2.50. 

This volume of more than 800 pages is a quite excellent book with numerous good pictures 
and chromo plates and exceedingly lively written instructive text. Without pleasure, satisfaction 
and profit no one will even leaf through this book. And whoever begins to read it will be so 
captivated by it that he will be reluctant to put it down again. Our pastors and teachers should 
see to it that this wonderful work is widely distributed. They not only do our Synod a service, but 
also promote Christian knowledge and interest in God's kingdom in their congregations. We 
could not name a book on popular church history that we would rather see in the hands of our 
congregation members than these "Lebensbilder" of our honored colleague Prof. KrauB. 

F. B. 


Synodalbum. Pictures of general interest from the German Ev. Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, &c. St. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price: 25 
Cts. 

In neat execution, the pictures of the institutions and officers of our Synod are here offered 
in 86 pages with accompanying text. In the hands of our parishioners this album will do much to 
promote understanding and interest in our Synod and its great work. 

F.B. 


A Festive Salute to the Honorable Memory of the Dear Man of God, D. C. F. W. 
Walther, Presented on the Centenary of His Birth by the "Evening School." 

Louis Lange Publishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
This highly interesting and instructive Walther number of the "Evening School" is on sale 


for 15 Cts.; 6 copies for 80 Cts.; 12 for $1.50; 25 for $3.10; 50 for $6.00; 100 for $10.00. 
F.B. 


Evangelical Lutheran Catechetics. By Prof. J. H. Herzer. Concordia Publishing 
House Print. 1911. xlll and 314 pages 6X9. In half-fringed binding. To be 
obtained from the author (Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill.) or from 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. price: $1.50. 

We are pleased to present this work, which testifies to great diligence and clearly arranges 

a rich material. Among many other writings have been used by the author: Rambach, Kécher, 

Fértsch, Lehmann, Buddeus, Walch, Palmer, D. Zezschwitz, Harnack, Schitze, Schdaele, 

Hardelaud, Seeberg, Zeller, etc. Catechetics is presented as the habitus practicus of a 

church and school minister. And the purpose of the book is to show the right catechi- 
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The author's introduction deals with the concept and division of catechetics. As for the content, 
the author deals in the introduction with the concept and classification of catechetics. In the first 
part (pp. 10-23) he then discusses the catechumenate according to its nature, concept, and 
history, and deals with the gifts and duties of the catechist, as well as with the various statuses 
and stages of the catechumens. The subject of the second part (pp. 39-73) is the catechetical 
material, and the author here treats chiefly of the most interesting question, which has been 
solved only in modern times, concerning the origin of Luther's two catechisms. The third section 
(pp. 77-314) forms the main part, and deals in detail with the method and form of catechesis, 
dealing with almost all pertinent questions. The book is calculated for pastors and teachers, to 
whom it is hereby recommended for "blessed use in church and school." F. B. 


Philipp Melanchthon's last days of life, death and burial according to the 
contemporaneous reports of the Wittenberg professors. On the 350th 
anniversary of Melanchthon's death. By D. Dr. Nikolaus Muller. With two 
plates. Published by M. Heinsius Nachsolger. Price: X. 5. 


Of the reports offered here, D. Miller writes: "Just as April 19, 1910, draws attention to the 
day on which 350 years ago Philipp Melanchthon passed away, it also once again directs 
attention to the sources to which knowledge of the final days of the teacher of Germany is owed. 
Among these, the two reports of the professors of the University of Wittenberg on the last days, 
the homegoing and the burial of Melanchthon may claim a special interest. For on the one hand 
they come from eye and ear witnesses who vouch for their credibility. Secondly, they are far 
more detailed than similar records of the end of life of other outstanding personalities of the 
Reformation period. Kept in the manner of a diary, the accounts of what most excited and moved 
Melanchthon's friends and disciples in April 1560 are spread with a thoroughness to which even 
the smallest detail does not seem worthless, and with an inner emotion and love that even the 
modern reader cannot escape. Although the language of the Latin version leaves much to be 
desired and the omina it contains seem strange, the authors of both reports provide a faithful 
and true-to-life picture of their teacher and master, who had reached the goal of his life, and thus 
make a valuable contribution to the characterization of Luther's greatest assistant. It is true that 
the individual traits handed down by them are also not alien to the life picture of Melanchthon, 
who stood and created in the fullness of his years, but they have a much more immediate and 
impressive effect against the background of his house and lecture hall and in the light of eternity. 
This is especially true of the laborer who consumes his strength in the service of his profession, 
of the Christian who faces his last hour well-prepared, of the praying man who bears the church 
and its unity from an intercessory heart, and of the Wittenberg college soul and crown which not 
only the friends, officemates, and pupils, but also the fellow-citizens revere and love." In the 
introduction (pp. I-X) D. Muller with the various editions of the reports communicated. On pp. 1- 
46 he then offers the Latin "Brevis Narratio" of the Wittenberg professors, which he follows on 
pp. 49-87 with the German "Kurzen Bericht" by the same professors. Pages 88-156 are followed 
by excellently orienting historical explanations of the Latin and German text, from which only the 
following remark about Peucer, the pioneer of Melanchthonism in Wittenberg, may find place 
here: "While it is beyond the scope of my edition to take a position on the question of the guilt or 
innocence of the 'confessor of Melanchthonianism,' | would at least mention the one thing, that 
the fanaticism of Peucer and his comrades-in-arms drove even Luther's songs out of the 
Wittenberg city church. In the fall of 1574, the visitators sent to Wittenberg reported on this to 
Elector August: On the other hand, the Lutheran hymns have also been taken out of the church, 
so that D. Caspar [Eberhart, the new pastor] has started such hymns again with his voice. 
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He was mocked by the Calucian students, who called the "Nun bitten wir den Heiligen Geist" etc. 
"A henckish song". A henckerisch lied geheiBen Vndt, wen man "Eine feste burgk" etc. gesingen, 
auff Borkirchen sich danach gewieget vndt getantzet haben." F. B. 


Concise church history for students. Especially for use in repetitions. By Lic. 
theol. H. Appel. Part 3. first half. Published by A. Deichert, Leipzig. Price: 
24.3; hardback: M. 3.60. 

In this volume, Appel offers the first half of modern church history, namely the "History of 
the Reformation and Counter-Reformation", in an extremely concise, clear and lucid 
presentation. - The author has especially calculated his book "for use in repetitions", for which it 
is also well suited. Attached are various tables and maps, and also an index of persons and 
subjects, and a geographical index. Appel says of Zwingli, p. 33: "In doctrine Zwingli is more 
dependent on Luther than he himself wants to admit, when he claims to have preached the 
Gospel at a time when Luther's name was not yet known in Switzerland. For his Reformation 
doctrinal preaching also has at its center the doctrine of justification, and this demonstrably 
flowed to him only through Luther." As "the chief doctrinal differences between Luther and 
Melanchthon" Appel gives the following: 1. Luther: "Doctrine of particular predestination. God 
does everything at conversion, man behaves purely passively." Melanchthon: "The human will 
co-operates (synergism) with the divine Word and Holy Spirit in conversion, having been 
stimulated by the latter." 2 Luther: "Justificatio is both justification (God awakens faith, and this 
is in itself something just) and justification for Christ's sake." Melanchthon: "Justificatio only 
justification, a purely forensic act." Luther: "The law has in principle lost its meaning for the 
Christian. If it is of use to him, e. g. in conversion, it is only as things harmful in themselves may 
be of use. Good works have value only when they are done without compulsion of law." 
Melanchthon: "The law also has a lasting significance for the Christian. It leads the not yet born 
again to repentance, and guides the born again to nova obedientia." Luther: "In the bread and wine 
we have Christ's body and blood. Doctrine of ubiquity: the bodily presence of Christ in many 
places is possible because his body and blood became God's body and blood." Melanchthon: 
"Denial of bodily ubiquity. Not IN pane, but cum pane." In points 2, 3, and 4 Luther's position is 
not correctly and fully stated. Luther held on these points exactly the same doctrine which is laid 
down in the Formula of Concord. F. B. 


Schleiermacher's brief account of theological studies. First edition, 1811. 
Second edition, 1830. Critical edition with introduction and index. By Heinrich 
Scholz. Published by A. Deichert, Leipzig. Price: M.2.50. 

Schleiermacher is the actual father of modern "scientific" theology. Also the liberal and 
radical schools of modern times can refer to Schleiermacher and show points of contact with 
him. The first writing, however, in which Schleiermacher emerged ex professo with his basic 
view of theology, which differed from the old Lutheran toto coelo, was precisely the "Kurze 
Darstellung des theologischen Studiums" offered here by Scholz, which Schleiermacher 
published for the first time in 1811 and, in 1830, in an expanded version, for the second time. 
Scholz reprints both editions, the second in larger type and immediately below the first in smaller 
type. The text is preceded by a longer introduction to facilitate the understanding of 
Schleiermacher's difficult writing. A corresponding index is also included. Whoever wants to 
convince himself of the unbridgeable gap in principle between theology, which as a "science" 
takes its position above Scripture, and the old theology of Scripture, which sits at the feet of 
Jesus and only wants to repeat what Scripture says to it, will find here what he is looking for. 

F- B. 
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The Gospel of John under the Hands of its Latest Critics. By Theodor Zahn. 
Published by A. Deichert, Leipzig. Price: M. 1. 

This is a special reprint from the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" of two lectures that D. Zahn 
gave last year at the "Theologische Arbeitergemeinschaft" in Nuremberg, and in which he 
opposes the arbitrary criticism with which Wellhausen and Spitta challenged the authenticity of 
the Gospel of John. What makes them arrive at their negative results is, according to Zahn, not 
sagacity in the interest of truth, but the will to defend their own unholy interests of unbelief, as 
was already the case with Marcion and other heterodox at the time of the ancient Church. After 
a thorough discussion, Zahn finds himself compelled to the following final judgment with 
reference to Wellhausen: "For my part, however, | must confess with regret that, with all my 
inclination to learn, as long as | live, | have not been able to find out a grain of new knowledge 
from this desolate heap of unproved and unprovable assertions, of hypotheses that have not 
been thought through, and of capricious judgments of taste." And of Spitta's wild dreams Zahn 
says: "He who, in regard to the origin and canonization of the Fourth Gospel, expects us to 
accept such incredulities as Spitta does, should also draw the consequences from the fact that 
a book such as, according to his criticism, this Gospel is, must no longer be presented to the 
churches of today as the credible account of a disciple of JEsu. He would have to return to the 
judgment of the oldest critics of the Johannine writings, the so-called Alogians about 170, who 
said, "The Gospel in the name of John lies,’ and ‘it, like the first Epistle of John, is not worthy to 
be in the church.' May it have been considered a precious treasure of the Church for so many 
centuries, and may it have given rise to so many good thoughts and deeds: the right of truth 
does not expire. But until it is better proved than hitherto that this gospel is an overpainting and 
pasting of the oldest and most faithful image of JEsus, executed with brazen art, and brought 
into high repute in the church, it will remain to the church what it has been hitherto. Until then, 


however, the demand is rightly made: Sit ut est, aut non sit. " F.B. 


Modern problems of the Christian faith. By D. Karl Stange. 
Published by A. Deichert, Leipzig. Price: M. 3.80; hardcover: M.4.60. 

The table of contents of this paper offers the following topics: "1. Christianity and modern 
education. 2. Sin, guilt, and atonement. 3. The moral significance of faith in the person of Jesus 
Christ. 4. Why do we believe in the Holy Spirit? 5. The eudaemonistic character of Christian 
ethics. 6. The heteronomous character of Christian ethics. 7. The place of the Gentiles in the 
history of salvation. 8. the judgment of believers. 9. Of the failure of preaching. 10. the temptation 
of Jesus. 11. Jesus' proof of the raising of the dead. 12. Theology and Science." D. Stange is 
an energetic thinker, but has too much respect for Kant and Schleiermacher, which, of course, 
makes itself felt in various ways in the speeches and essays before us. As far as the individual 
is concerned, we only point out the wrong interpretation of some statements of Luther and our 
confession. Stange writes: "When, for example, faith itself is called the righteousness that is 
valid before God, an essentially different conception is thereby expressed than when it is said 
that faith is the appropriating organ of righteousness. For in the former case what is specifically 
valuable seems to be the act of faith, while in the latter case it is the content of faith that is 
valuable. In the first case, the righteousness of which the Reformers speak seems to be a 
subjective quality, while in the other case righteousness presents itself as something objective, 
which is distinct from the subjective nature of faith. Or to sum it up in a short formula: since the 
righteousness of which the Reformers speak is at the same time supposed to be one's own 
(propria iustitia) and a foreign one (aliena iustitia), it becomes clear that the Reformation 
concept of faith combines various series of ideas whose inner connection is by no means readily 
apparent." (65 f.) "The confession that Christ alone, and apart from him. 
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no other man was able to fulfil the law perfectly, this confession makes us free from all striving 
after our own righteousness. And thus we become free from sin, because sin consists precisely 
in the pursuit of our own righteousness. By confessing that Christ alone has perfectly realized 
love and obedience, we confess at the same time our impotence and nothingness, and by 
confessing our own impotence and nothingness, we have the character which we ought to have 
before God. And in this sense, indeed, it has now an intelligible meaning when we say, that by 
God working faith in Christ in us, he makes us free from sin." (79.) "But as soon as we have 
known the perfect righteousness of Christ, and acknowledge him to be the only righteous one, 
then by such testimony we not only obtain that God also must justify us, but then also our will 
is such as God would have it, namely, free from the foolish striving to be something towards 
God, and to perform something." (81.) But that the Lutheran Church understands the passages 
in question differently from Stange, is evident from the Formula of Concord, p. 612, § 10 ff. 
When our Confession calls faith itself the righteousness that is valid before God, this is true not 
of the act of faith as opposed to its content and object, but of its fruits. F. B. 


The New Testament Christianity on a Psychological Basis, presented by D. 
Martin Wohlrab. Published by L. Ehlermann, Dresden. Price: M. 2.40. 

The first part of this writing is about religion in the following sections: "1. The Beginnings 
of Religion. 2. the Greeks. 3. the Romans. 4. Judaism. 5. From the natural religions to the 
prophetic. 6. the tradition. 7. Jesus the Son of God. 8. The mission of Jesus and the apostles. 
9. The basis of Jesus' teaching. 10. Christianity and philosophy. 11. Christianity and Art." The 
second part deals with ethics in the sections, "1. Concept and classification of ethics. 2. From 
perception to self and compassion through mindfulness. 3. from understanding to independence 
through public spirit. 4. from the mind to morality through self-denial. 5. from religious feeling to 
godliness through piety. 6. retrospections and additions." - The psychology on which D. Wohlrab 
bases his study is Wundt's Peoples' Psychology and Ethics. The result of his investigation, 
however, is not, as the title indicates, "New Testament" Christianity, but modern liberal 
"Christianity." F. B. 


The Life and Teachings of the Buddha. By Richard Pischel. Published by B. G. 
Teubner, Leipzig. Price: M. 1.25. 

This book is divided into the following sections: "1. Introduction. 2. northeastern India at 
the time of the Buddha. 3. the life of the Buddha. 4. Buddha's position on the State and the 
Church. 5. the Buddha's teaching. 6. the Buddha's teaching. 7. the church and the cultus. 8. 
literature." about Buddhism, the author is obviously well oriented, and those who want to learn 
about this religion will find what they are looking for here. Unfortunately, however, the author 
has no correct idea of the nature of Christianity. The consequence is that what he says about 
the similarity of the two religions is not true. Buddhism, like all other heathen religions, is a 
religion of self-redemption, of which the religion of grace of Christianity is the pure opposite. 
From this standpoint the author would have arrived at quite different judgments. 

F.B. 
From the publishing house of Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau i. S., has reached 
US : 

1. "The Missourian Heathen Mission to South Travancore, India." Nine postcards from 
original photographs. Price: 2 cards 5 Cts.; 9 cards 20 Cts. 

2. D. Martin Luther's Large Catechism with Luther's Picture. (15 Cts.; 10 copies $1.25.) 

3. Lutherhefte (Heralds of the Reformation Jubilee 1917): Luther's Preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans (No. 4). On the Freedom of a Christian (No. 5. 6). Of the Mystery of the Holy 
Trinity (No. 7). Of the Person of Christ (No. 8). 
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Of the Holy Spirit (No. 9). Of the Holy Scriptures (No. 10). Price of each number: 3 Cts.; 12 Expl. 
30 Cts.; 100 Expl. $2.75. - These excellent writings, very suitable for mass circulation, are also 


to be had at Concordia Publishing House. F.B. 


From the publishing house of the Rauhen Haus agency, Hamburg, has been 
sent to us: 
1. "What Famous Men Say About Jesus." By D. M. Hennig. (10 Pf.) 
2. "The Bible and Work." By Fr. Wilhelmi. (10 Pf.) 
3. "Jesus in the Presence." By A. Cordes. (10 Pf.) 
4. "The Superstition." By Joh. Hausmann. (10 Pf.) 
5. "All nations seek God." By? Worm. (10 Pf.) 
6. "Christianity and Art." By Fr. Alberts. (10 Pf.) 


C. Bertelsmanns Verlag in Gitersloh sent us: 


1. "What Do Freemasons Do?" Short Guide for Laymen by Dietrich von Ortzen. (M. 1.50.) 
- This writing of 109 pages is divided into the following sections: "1. Introduction; 2. History and 
Essence of Freemasonry; 3. The Usages; 4. Criticism and Review; 5. Statistical Notes; 6. 
Masonic Poetry." 

2. "Babylonia and the Interpretation of the Old Testament." By D. Dr. Eduard Kénig. (60 
Pf.) In 84 pages K6nig here treats the subject: "What has Babylonia contributed to the 
interpretation of the Old Testament, 1. the formal interpretation and the principles of 
interpretation, and 2. concerning the content of the Old Testament?" An excellent writing against 
pan-Babylonism! 

3. "The Doctrine of Baptism in the Lutheran Church according to its Biblical Basis." A 
Biblical-Theological Investigation with Consideration of the Modern Views of the Present Time 
by D. Dr. L. Schulze. (M. 2.40.) This monograph of 200 pages is divided into the following 
sections: "1. The Baptism of John the Baptist. 2. the baptism of JEsu by John the Baptist. 3. The 
doctrine of JEsu of the baptism of the Spirit. 4. The instruction of the Risen Lord to his disciples 
concerning preaching and baptism in his name. 5. The baptismal practice of the Church in 
apostolic times. 6. the apostolic doctrinal teaching in the letters of the apostle Paul. 7. doctrinal 
statements in the other New Testament letters. 8. the Church's doctrine of Holy Baptism. 9. 
recent beginnings. 10. the Lutheran doctrine of the Church. 11. Baptism as infant baptism. " 

F.B. 


One is necessary. Sermons on the Gospels of the Church Year Together with Six 
Sermons on the Passion on Isa. 53 by Eduard L. Arndt. Printed by 
Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GREEN PASTURES. Sermons on the Gospels of the Ecclesiastical Year. By 


Edward L. Arndt. Danish Lutheran Publishing House. 


The German volume of these sermons offers 81 sermons from 467 pages and the English 
volume as many on 422 pages. In addition to the main feasts and Sundays of the church year, 
the Passiontide with 7 sermons and with one sermon each the opening of the church school, 
mission feast, harvest feast, reformation feast and thanksgiving day are also taken into account. 
So far as we have read these sermons, they are sound in doctrine, clear in exposition, and 


edifying to the congregation. To obtain both books from the author, 1230 St. Anthony Ave, 
St. Paul, Minn. F. B. 


LIFE OF LUTHER. By Julius Koestlin. With illustrations from authentic 
sources. Translated from the German. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 


York. Price: 90 Cts. and 10 Cts. Postage. 
K6stlin's "Life of Luther," first published in 1881, despite some weaknesses of exposition 
and iudament. is still amona the best more detailed bioaranhies of Luther that have appeared in 
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If you think that this book contains 587 pages and not less than 58 illustrations, you will admit 

that it is also the cheapest Luther biography on the market. Especially educated Americans, to 

whom Luther is for the most part still an unknown quantity, should be made aware of this work. 
F.B. 


THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND METHODOLOGY. By R. F. Weidner, 
D.D., LL.D. Vols. I and I. Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago. 
Price: P3.00. 


This work of 318 and 306 pages breaks down into the following main sections: ,1. 
introduction; 2. general theological encyclopedia; 3. exegetical theology; 4. historical theology; 
5. systematic theology; 6. practical theology." The author has adhered chiefly to the famous book 
of Hagenbach, which he also follows in method. Extensive use has also been made of the 
encyclopedias of Rabinger, Schaff, Cave, and Heinrici, and other works, e. g., D. Krauth's 
"Manuscript Lectures," Cellarier's "Biblical Hermeneutics." At any rate, the author 
has crowded a large and interesting body of material into his two volumes. The references, 
however, are essentially limited to English works from non-Lutheran circles and English 
translations of modern Lutheran works. The ancient literature of the Lutheran Church since the 
Reformation takes a back seat. In the section on dogmatics, for example, the author is content 
to give only the names: Luther, Melanchthon, Chemnitz, Agidius Hunnius, Hutter, Gerhard, 
Calovius, Quenstedt, and Hollaz, without further consideration of their writings under literature. 
Modern writings, many of which are non-Lutheran, are thus unduly pushed to the fore. The main 
defect of the book, however, is that Weidner does not take and carry through the old Lutheran 
standpoint in the question, "What is theology, actually?" and consequently also completely lacks 
the appropriate evaluation and quite necessary criticism of the writings indicated, e.g., the 
dogmatic works of Frank and Luthardt. Instead of promoting Lutheran knowledge everywhere, 
Weidner's book, especially for beginners, will therefore often have a confusing and misleading 
effect. We also felt compelled to put question marks in the margins of some doctrinal statements, 
e€.g., p. 252, where we read without further remarks: "Mechanical inspiration. This view has 
also been known as the Dictation theory, as if man was merely a mechanical instrument, and 
all things in the Bible were suggested by the Holy Spirit to the sacred writers in the very act 
of writing, and were dictated as if unto a pen, in a certain definite mode and order. (View of 
the older Dogmaticians.)" That D. Weidner, however, is in a better position than this remark 
suggests, is evident from the following statements of his: "As for ourselves, we believe in the 
authenticity and inspiration of all the books which the Protestant churches receive as 
canonical." "The sacred writings are inspired, and their inspiration is plenary. The Bible as a 
whole is the Word of God, so that in every part of Scripture there is both infallible truth and 


divine authority." (I, 251.) "We, however, hold the doctrine of plenary inspiration, and 
believe that all the facts of Scripture are consistent with it. The divine and the human, 
employed in its composition, are so combined as to produce one undivided and indivisible 
result." (I, 257.) "We hold the doctrine of plenary inspiration, and believe that all the facts of 
Scripture are consistent with it." "But there is absolutely nothing in the Bible which is not 
inspired." "The sacred writers were so guided and influenced by the Holy Spirit that they 
have been preserved from every error of fact and of doctrine." "The Bible is the Word of 
God, and not simply contains the Word of God." (I, 266.) F. B. 


THE GERMAN LITERARY BOARD, BURLINGTON, IOWA, sent to us: 

1. "Are We Justified in Distinguishing an Altered and an Unaltered Augustana as the 
Confession of the Lutheran Church ?" By J. L. Neve, D. D. (25 Cts.) 

2. "The Formulation of the General Synod's Confessional Basis." By J. L. Neve, D. D. 
(20 Cts.) 
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I. America. 


"The Buffalo Doctrine of the Church Affirmed." Under this heading the "Watching 
Church" of March 15 brings the following article: "In the last Synodical Report of the Synodical 
Conference appear the judgments of the Boards of Examiners, whose duty it is to examine the 
Synodical Reports appearing during the year within the Synodical Conference, and to testify that 
all that is written in these reports is according to the word of God. With respect to the report of 
the twelfth delegate synod of the Missouri synod, however, the judgment of the commission in 
question, consisting of two Wisconsin pastors, is as follows: In general, they (the undersigned) 
find that this report speaks according to the word of God. They do, however, call attention to a 
statement found on page 17: ‘All Christendom on earth is "missourish" in regard to the doctrine 
of grace.’ This sentence seems to them at least misleading, since it is reminiscent of the old, 
much-fought Buffalo doctrine of the Church. The Synodical Conference does not accept this 
criticism. Their answer is: 'The assembly could not recognize the exposition made in this report 
as well-founded, and decided to accept only the words, "that in this report it is spoken according 
to the word of God." The 'old, much-fought buffalo doctrine’ here referred to is that the Lutheran 
Church, as the Church of the pure Word and Sacrament, is the true Church of God on earth. But 
the same extends not only as far as the name ‘Lutheran,’ but as far as the right faith and the 
pure confession of the same extends. Even those believers who, by God's marvelous grace, 
may be found in false church fellowships are to be regarded as those who, at the bottom of their 
hearts, have the right knowledge of the truth (and here, of course, the ‘doctrine of grace,’ or the 
doctrine of justification, comes into consideration first), who are therefore Lutheran-minded, and 
who, by virtue of this right knowledge of the faith, are, if not in external connection, yet in internal 
right, members of the true Lutheran church. And in this sense all Christendom on earth is 
Lutheran. This doctrine of the Buffalo Synod, however, has always been opposed by Missouri; 
but, as has been so often shown, Missouri herself always comes to this view and expression in 
the end. This was again recognized by the pastors of that Board of Examiners in the sentence 
under consideration. It reminded them of the Buffalo doctrine. It seemed to them at least 
ambiguous; but it seemed to them evidently more so: they recognized in it Buffalo's principle. 
And so it is, except that the above sentence goes some lines beyond the old Buffalo doctrine, in 
that it is not content to let all Christendom on earth be Lutheran in the doctrine of grace, but lets 
it be ‘Missourian’ quite specifically. In our opinion, that Commission was quite right in its criticism 
of the Missourian proposition; for this proposition does not fit into the Missourian system of the 
doctrine of the church, but, apart from the identification of the terms 'Lutheran' and ‘Missourian,’ 
it is in principle a Buffaloian proposition. Since 
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If the Missouri Synod rejects the criticism and, on the other hand, solemnly testifies that what is 
said in the sentence in question is ‘according to the word of God,' then by this declaration the 
‘old, much-fought Buffalo doctrine of the church’ is de facto confirmed and declared to be 
according to the word of God. - Missouri has ever and ever taught, "He that is a Christian is so 
only by believing with us and every true Lutheran, | am not justified and saved before God by 
my own works, but by grace alone, for Christ's sake. The same is said by the Missourian 
proposition cited by the "W. K." And had the Buffaloers, by their doctrine of the Church, asserted 
only this, there would certainly have been no occasion for polemic Against them. But the fact 
is, that the Buffalo doctrine neither agrees nor is compatible with the above truth. In the second 
Buffalo Synodal Letter of 1847 we read: "When we say, therefore, that no one can be saved 
apart from the Lutheran Church, the opinion is that man must be a living member of such a true- 
believing assembly, therefore he is also guilty of fleeing all false-believing and red-believing 
assemblies." (p. 24.) The third synodal letter of 1850 says: The one holy Christian church is 
"the visible assembly of the faithful, where the word of God is preached purely, and the holy 
sacraments are administered according to Christ's institution." (p. 17.) In the same Synodal 
Epistle we read: "Finally they" (the Missourians) "go so far in the 7th and 8th sentences as to 
say that there are children of God even in unbelieving and heretical churches; they maintain 
that even where God's word and sacraments are not wholly pure, a holy church of the elect 
gathers, if only the word and sacrament are not altogether denied, but remain essential. Here 
it is evident that they also regard unbelieving and heretical churches, where there are impure 
doctrine and sacraments, as the multitude of the called, wherein the children of God are to be 
sought. Thus they consider a multitude of deceived men and heretics as a multitude of the 
called, where the children of God are in them." etc. (p. 196.) Further, in the same Synodal 
Epistle, "This Synod of Missouri having asserted that even in unbelieving and heretical churches 
there are children of God, and that even where God's word is not preached wholly pure, a 
church of the elect is gathered together, says in the 9th clause, that only fellowship with the 
unchurched is to be looked for. In the ninth sentence it says that only communion with the 
invisible church is absolutely necessary for blessedness, but hypocritically makes it a duty to 
avoid communion with erroneous sects and churches. This exhortation is hypocrisy; for if 
communion with the invisible church alone makes one blessed, what need is there of departing 
from the sect? St. Paul has hit it better than these frivolous gentlemen; for he says, Rom. 10, 
that a man is saved only when he confesses by faith also with his mouth, that is, when he goes 
to the visible true church." (p. 20.) The Fifth Synodal Letter of 1856 says that by the one holy 
Church of God "is not to be understood scattered believers and saints, but assemblies at the 
Word and Sacrament," and "that these ecclesiastical assemblies are such where Word and 
Sacrament go purely in the ministry of preaching." (P. 9.) Such and similar statements of 
Grabau's, none of which are identical with the proposition adduced by the "W. K." concerning 
the "Missourian" sentiments of all Christendom on earth in regard to the doctrine of grace, it 
was which our fathers could not allow to stand as correct determinations-. 
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The Lutheran Church teaches and, praise be to God, we also teach that this faith, through which 
alone everyone who is saved is saved, is none other than the faith that is based on grace alone. 
For if to this faith, which relies solely on God's grace and Christ's merit, anything else (charity, 
works, confession of the Lutheran symbols, or membership in a visible, orthodox congregation) 
be added as necessary to salvation, and therefore as absolutely necessary to membership in 
the invisible church, the sah rejected by our confession, "Bona opera necessaria esse ad 


salutem," is thereby restituted, and justification by faith alone destroyed. Nor is the article in the 
"W. K." free from the old Buffalo error. According to it, the Lutheran Church is identical with the 
whole true Church of God on earth, and to the same also belong all possible believers in the 
sectarian churches, and yet it extends, though farther than the name "Lutheran," yet no farther 
than the "pure confession" of faith extends. But where then, quite apart from other considerations 
here, are the children of God who, though they have the saving faith, which is based on grace 
alone, do not yet confess the pure confession of the Lutheran Church in all the articles of 
doctrine? Even in the Lutheran Church there are many children of God who, with reference to 
the doctrine of grace, hold fast in their innermost heart to the "by grace alone" and yet do not 
confess it purely with their lips. Just as with hypocrites the confession of the lips is often much 
purer than the inmost disposition of the heart, so conversely with many true Christians the 
disposition of the heart is purer than the confession of their mouth. The appeal of the "W. K." to 
the Missourian phrase quoted is a grasping at a straw which cannot save. F. B. 

“The German Lutheran" of the General Council writes about the parochial schools: 
"The Catholic Church has everywhere in this country magnificent schoolhouses, which are 
attended by thousands of children. In the Lutheran Church, on the other hand, especially here 
in the East, the situation with Christian schools is still quite sad, and that is shameful for us; for 
the Christian parochial school is and remains a main means of Christian education, which we 
cannot do without under any circumstances if we have the welfare of our Church at heart. We 
are engaged in missionary work, and this is certainly a most needful thing. We seek to gather 
the scattered, to win the lost, to lead the erring into the right way, and this is good and 
wholesome. But the first and most necessary task is the care of our children. If we want to build 
our church properly, we must first of all lay the foundation, we must dig deep and start not from 
above but from below, in other words: we must have Christian schools in which our growing 
children are instructed in God's Word and Luther's teachings and firmly established. This is what 
we lack and what we need." 

Trial sermons in General Synod. The Lutheran World writes: 

"It is deplorable that at times we must hear of perhaps a half dozen 

candidates for one particular pulpit, each one pressed by friends for the 


place. 
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Commonly this unseemly spectacle ends in divisions among the people, who must 
decide on the respective merits of the rival claimants. It certainly lowers the popular 
estimate, or what ought to be the popular estimate, of the sacred ministry, and inflates 
congregations with a sense of their own importance, which holds out slight prospect 
of comfort to pastors placed in charge of them." 


The Sunday School Times writes about salvation by character: "Two kinds of 
salvation are proposed to us to-day: salvation by character and salvation to character. 
The former is the old legal salvation by works. The latter is the Christian salvation 
by grace. The alternative is as old as the Gospel. According to Paul it is as old as 
Abraham, as old indeed as Cain and Abel. In one view we achieve salvation; in the 
other we receive it. According to the former, we earn it. According to the latter, it is 
a gift to us." 

In the Century Magazine McGiffert published a series of articles on Luther. In the 
section on the sale of indulgences he says: "Clear-eyed and intolerant of all sophistry, 
Luther hated it with a growing hatred; and the pretended piety of the whole 
transaction only incensed him the more. Religion was to him the most sacred of all 
affairs. For its sake he had long ago broken with his father and abandoned a career 
of great worldly promise, and in his religious life he had passed through the most 
agonizing and exalted experiences possible to a human soul. To make it a matter of 
buying and selling, to offer divine grace for gold, and to attempt to purchase the 
forgiveness and favor of God - all this was to befoul the holiest of all relationships; 
and, like the prophets of old, his pious soul waxed hot within him." 

Bishop Vincent, who had condemned the parochial school par excellence as un- 
Mnerican, says in a letter to The Lutheran: "I never thought of the Lutherans when I 
penned that sentence in my Autobiographical Notes about Parochial Schools. That was a 
reference to the Roman Catholics. I did not know that Lutherans supported parochial 
schools. If I can't change their mind, I must modify my statements. I love the 
Lutherans. My mother was baptized and confirmed in old St. John's Lutheran Church 
in Philadelphia. Your kind and courteous letter warms my heart, and leads me to 
resolve to be a bit more careful when I write about 'Parochial Schools’. Iam an intense 
Protestant, with centuries of Huguenotic blood in my veins. How carefully we should 
handle the pen in our days!" With reference to Papist schools, Vincent's judgment is 
true, inasmuch as there, however, the liberty of our country is subverted, and also, as 
far as the civil is concerned, not Americans, but Papal servants are educated, who covet 


the offices of the State in order to exploit them in the interests of the Papal Church. 
F.B. 


"Prof. Garner, the inventor of monkey language, thinks it necessary to talk about 


himself once again. As is well known, in his time he eavesdropped on the apes with a 
phonograph and made some very strange discoveries, the only bad thing about them was that 
hardly anyone took them seriously. Now he has finished a five-year study trip to Inner Africa 
and brings back six monkeys (chimpanzees) which he has taught to "talk. "This time," Garner 
writes, "I really succeeded in teaching some of the 
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Teaching monkeys some English words that they utter when you put certain objects in front of 
them. If | put a red ball before my best pupil, he recognizes it as such by the words "redball" 
(spoken in one word). | do not, of course, claim that any monkey can carry on a coherent 
conversation (he has not brain enough for that); but | do claim that some of my monkeys can 
speak coherent English sentences.' The monkeys, Garner goes on to explain, are somewhat 
unreliable, however, and one that has actually mastered a whole page from the dictionary may 
confine itself to uttering only a single syllable for days on end. This time Garner claims to have 
spent five years on the eastern shore of Lake Fernan Vax in a cage where, except for a negro 
boy to keep him company, monkeys formed his only company. According to his own account, 
he brought up the monkeys from an early age by the "kindergarten method. He gave the 
monkeys colored wooden blocks to play with, showed them how to build pyramids of them, and 
in the process taught them some color drawings and the English word 'block,' as he began with 
monosyllables in the first place." Prof. Witmer, too, in Philadelphia, has a chimpanzee to speak 
the words mama and dada. And this wretched monkey game masquerades as science! "Faith 
and Knowledge" remarks: "What these Americans claim of their apes does not, of course, go at 
all beyond what we already know of many other animals, dogs, horses, etc." 
F. B. 


Il. Abroad. 


Conditions in the Lutheran Regional Churches. Th. Kaftan says in an article in the "A. 
E. L. K.", in which he vividly advocates the recognition of the Vereinslutherans in Prussia: "Just 
look at the so-called pure Lutheran churches existing among us! In all of them one finds un- 
Lutheranism en masse. One consoles oneself with the doctrina publica. Well, | do not deny 


the value of this doctrina publica. But | ask further: what about this doctrina publica itself? 
Perhaps it is quite good in the sense that, where it exists, the orders of the churches, especially 
the agendas, are determined by it; but also the doctrine everywhere and in all things? Certainly 
there are great differences here between the individual churches. Nevertheless, | say: | ask you 
to name to me the Lutheran church in Germany in which nothing un-Lutheran occurs in the 
preaching, and not without the regiment, strictly speaking, knowing it. This is indeed the state of 
things, and | point to this here in order to make it comprehensible that we, who are in these 
circumstances, cannot decide to judge the conduct of our Lutheran brethren in the Union as the 
Old Lutherans do." What here Kaftan, who has truly not painted in the black, asserts, that there 
is no essential difference between the conditions in the Prussian Union and in the Lutheran 
Landeskirchen, has been proved by "Lehre und Wehre" for decades. How long it has taken for 
the leaders of the Lutheran Landeskirchen to come to this insight! And how long will it be before 
the Breslauers and others who still want to be faithful Lutherans also come to the same 
conviction? And will 
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Will they ever come to the point of drawing from this fact the only scriptural conclusion that 
Christians can no longer remain in such national churches with a clear conscience? 
F. B. 

In his book "Das Land der Zukunft" ("The Land of the Future"), Wilhelm von Polenz makes 
himself heard against the state church: "The fact that our church often gives the impression 
that it is only vegetating is due to the fact that it is bound with heavy chains to worldly powers; 
in this way it also offers its opponents a much too broad surface for attack. It is true that the 
State protects her in her outward estate, it defends her servants against robbery and rape; but 
can it protect her against the much finer attacks which are continually directed at her noblest 
invisible core? Where the State strives for this protection, it will only incite mischief. The Church, 
if she stood alone, would probably be better able to defend herself against her enemies. She 
would fight spiritual attacks boldly with spiritual weapons." Our caeterum censeo is: In the state 
churches, as they actually are today, Christians cannot remain for reasons of conscience, 
because in the same they are forced to cultivate fraternal fellowship with unbelievers and false 
believers contrary to the clear word of God. 

F. B. 

The "Reichsbote", the "organ of the best friends of the Prussian state church", writes with 
reference to the heresy law and the Prussian high church authority: "Many among the 
confessing faithful in the country had placed great hopes in the new heresy law. It was believed 
that now serious action would be taken against heresies that were destroying the foundation. As 
if the Protestant High Church Council had not already had enough means of action before! 
Hopes have already been greatly diminished. With unbelievable slowness, first of all, after many 
months, the College of Judges has finally been formed. It has not yet become effective at all. 
One has not heard that even one of the above-mentioned blatant snubs of the Christian faith by 
pastors of the regional church has been presented by the Protestant Church Council to the 
College of Judges. Or are they waiting for individual members of the congregation to bring arck 
charges? The handling of the earlier charges by the Protestant Church Council and most 
recently of the complaint from Solingen hardly give reason to hope for any success. There in 
Solingen, on the basis of § 1 of the Rhenish-Westphalian Church Constitution, an objection has 
been raised against the election of presbyters, made with the help of the Social Democrats, who 
openly and expressly deny the confessional basis of our church. The Royal Consistory of the 
Rhine Province - certainly in agreement with the Protestant High Church Council - has set aside 
this basis of confession, giving meaningless reasons, and has entrenched itself behind the letter 
of § 11, which naturally receives its interpretation through § 1. The faithful have again been 
abandoned and the congregation of Solingen left to social democrats and other radical spirits. 
Thus not a hair of the anti-Christian pastors will be touched. They may quietly continue to tear 
apart the congregations and mislead the souls. Even in the case of complaints, as before, there 
will only be words and gentle admonitions, which will simply go unheeded. But what can one say 
when the shepherd, to whom the flock has been entrusted, fears the wolf and gives him gentle 
admonitions: "Dear wolf, do it! 
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not so brazen and in broad daylight! If you do it secretly, well, one must give you some credit. It 
is, after all, your conviction of conscience that you may tear the sheep. We want to respect your 
conviction. But don't do it in broad daylight, so that the whole flock cries out and we get into 
trouble! Or are we doing injustice to our supreme church authority? Is it itself bound by the 
dependence of our Church on the State, and cannot do as it pleases? If the State, by the golden 
chain which has become even stronger as a result of the last parish salary increases, ties the 
Church down completely and makes it a docile tool of its vacillating policy, can the members of 
the Church Regiment not at least open their mouths against it? But D. Kaftan, himself a member 
of the Protestant High Church Council, betrayed his innermost position on the heresy law when 
he interpreted it to the effect that the ideal principle of pure doctrine was to be supplemented on 
an equal footing by the other ideal principle of preserving the existence of the national church, 
and praised as the secret of High Church Council policy that path which adheres to the direction 
prescribed by the parallelogram of these forces. To this is added the appointment of Harnack as 
a deputy member of the Spruchkollegium. The man, then, who is to be a judge in negotiations 
against false doctrine, may himself be called the father and pioneer of negative theology in our 
Church. This much is certain: If already during the deliberation of the heresy law, when the 
almost hypnotized General Synod, by unanimous acceptance of the same, granted to the High 
Church Council a manifestation of confidence almost incomprehensible after all that had 
preceded, many in the country saw with deep distrust how the High Church Council kept the 
decisive power over the procedure in cases of heresy fully to itself, now the last vestige of 
confidence is soon taken from them that the ecclesiastical authority is serious about protecting 
the flock of Christ. For what is D. Kaftan's word, held together with Harnack's appointment? The 
earthly bowl, the national church, has the same value as the treasure it holds, Christ's Word and 
His faithful congregation. Transposed into reality, however, this means: one gives away the 
treasure, after all, if only the shell is preserved; long live the Landeskirche, even if faith perishes 
over it!" On this the "E. L. F." remarks: "But what remedy does the 'Reichsbote’ now recommend? 
To shake off the golden chains of the state, trusting in God and obedient to His word, to leave 
the corrupt state church and form free churches? No, not only that, but covenant! Covenant! 
Organization!" F. B. 

“General Positive Association." This is the official name of a new pan-positive 
association in Germany. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "On January 3 a "free association of positive 
Christian organizations of Protestant Germany' came into being at Eisenach, to whose 
foundation academic and practical theologians from all parts of the empire had come. The 
meeting was attended by members of almost all positive associations." "The unanimity in the 
main matter was great; the joy in the coming into being of the whole easily overcame all 
obstacles." "One can readily predict: if this spirit becomes the prevailing one in the great 
association, then the association will become a power in German lands." "Prof. D. Griitzmacher 
emphasized 
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in his introductory speech, that any appearance should be avoided, as if any organization were 
to give up its specificity or let it be leveled in the merger; it was rather a protective alliance 
against the common danger." "The deliberation on the statutes went smoothly. We emphasize 
the following paragraphs: § 1. The undersigned and later acceding organizations unite to form 
a free association for joint work and joint defense, while completely preserving their 
independence. (For this purpose a managing committee shall be formed, to which the affiliated 
organisations shall elect one or more representatives according to their strength and 
importance. § The committee shall elect from among its members an executive committee 
consisting of the chairman, his deputy, a secretary, an accountant and three assessors for a 
term of three years, for the first time for the years 1911, 1912 and 1913, and shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure. § The tasks of the Executive Committee consist first of all in serving as a 
mediator between the affiliated organizations, in stimulating the expression of opinions on 
questions and needs of the Church and of ecclesiastical life, and in initiating measures by which 
the individual organizations, which find themselves exposed to attack or struggle, can be helped 
by utilizing all the forces at their disposal. § 9. in urgent cases, the Executive Committee is 
entitled, with the unanimous consent of the Committee, to resign independently in public. § (10) 
Permanent commissions shall be formed, if possible, in connection with already existing working 
groups, and their members shall be elected by the Committee for a period of three years, initially 
for the years 1911, 1912 and 1913. Permanent commissions shall initially be formed for 
education, the press, lectures and academic-theological questions. § For the current year, 
members of such church-positive organizations that are not yet affiliated with the Association 
may also be admitted to the Committee and the Commissions. A provisional committee of 35 
members was then elected, and the provisional executive committee consisting of seven 
members. The chairman is Pastor Bernbeck, the vice-chairman is Dr. Freiherr von La Roche, 
the calculator is P. Dieterich-Berlin, the secretary is Prof. D. Gritzmacher; the assessors are 
Pastor Laible-Leipzig, P. Muller - Godesberg, Superintendent D. Wetzel-Neumark. All elections 
were unanimous. The editor of the "Reformation" Bunke and the editor of the "Allg. Ev.-Luth. 
Kirchenzeitung" Laible spoke about the press; Rector Adams about the school system; D. 
Gritzmacher about lectures; D. Althaus about academic-theological questions. Immediately the 
corresponding committees were formed, which met on the same day for their first consultations. 
The meeting closed with prayer and song." The great pan-liberal Berlin World Congress for Free 
Christianity gave the impetus for the formation of this all-positive League in Germany. And that 
its aim can only be to combat unbelief in its grossest form is evident from the fact that many 
theologians belong to this League who are almost like two peas in a pod to the moderate liberals. 
The organ of the "Lutheran League" judges: "If the theologian who has been 
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Prof. D. Griitzmacher stressed the principle that it is only a matter of 'protection and defence 
against the common danger’, and that ‘every appearance should be avoided as if any 
organisation were to give up its speciality or allow it to be levelled’, then one may welcome this 
new league, which promises practical advantages, as a sign of life and wish it good success. But 
we do not expect much from it. ‘Organizations,’ that is, here, associations and conferences, are 
an inadequate surrogate for the Church. As long as the "positives" do not take it upon themselves 
to stand up for the church, this organization of the new humanity in Christ, called into being by 
God Himself, and to fight for its confessional freedom and unity again with word and deed, all 
such unions will achieve no practical results, because they run into the unknown and fall into 
despair. It is a pity, by the way, that this League did not come into being four or five years earlier; 
perhaps then the leader of the General Evangelical Lutheran Conference would not have thought 
it necessary to present the ecclesiastical character and profession at the price of a wide-ranging 
united organization." However, without gross unionism and multiple denials of the truth, even a 
working together such as this Association of All Positives intends will not take place. F. 
B. 

Drews and the Leipzig theologians. According to the Saxon "Free Church," at the end 
of last year the monist Drews also gave a lecture in Leipzig, and this time not on the subject: 
"Did Jesus live?" but: "Does Jesus live?" From every Lutheran who does not want to deny the 
truth, Drews' topic apparently demands a clear, vigorous confession of the eternal deity of Christ. 
But according to the excerpts in the "Free Church," what were the answers of the Leipzig 
theologians, which filled nine columns in the "Leipziger Neueste Nachrichten"? Prof. Heinrici 
wrote: "On the other hand, in the course of this research it has become clear how much darkness 
remains to be illuminated in the early days of our religion. How incomplete are our sources! Here 
a distinction must be made between fact and hypothesis." "There is agreement, however, that 
the events which believing Christians value as facts of salvation have for their presupposition 
the historical work of Jesus of Nazareth and his apostles." Prof. Kirn: "The only thing that must 
concern us is that no one should pass by this problem without taking an interest." "The valid 
proof that Jesus lives can only consist in the fact that even today in the way of thinking and 
behavior of the most religiously and morally alive part of mankind his impulses are decisive. And 
this is what we oppose as our answer to the question of the pessimistic philosopher." Prof. 
Ihmels: "Sympathetically touching is the energy with which Drews also wants religion. Significant 
is the emphasis that there is no religion without metaphysics of some kind, and equally significant 
is the understanding of the central character of the idea of redemption. Finally, it is valuable that 
Drews sets himself in conscious, sharp opposition to naturalistic monism. From his monistic 
starting point, however, Drews cannot reach the understanding of religion in the sense of 
Christianity as a personal communion of man with God. Therefore, it cannot come to the question 
from the outset, from which alone an understanding of the Redeemer's personality can be 
reached. 
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The question is: How does the personal communion of man with God come about? Wherever 
this question comes alive for man and at the same time he painfully experiences his inability to 
come to God of his own accord, there he is also able to experience the reality of the historical 
personality of the Redeemer." Prof. Schnedermann: "Long before Drews, but not before many 
others, but in connection with the overall course of Church and theology, it seemed to me 
necessary that the Christian, especially the Protestant, and especially the German 
consciousness of the present day should come to terms more clearly than usual with the 
‘historical Christ’ through the ‘Christ of faith,’ in order to be freed from the appearance and 
reproach as if, against the true opinion of Christianity, Christ were leading us to an ‘other God 
besides God' (Ex. 20:3) and our Christianity were leading us to an 'other God besides God' (Ex. 
20:3). 20:3), and that our Christianity had changed from the purest monotheism to dualism or 
tritheism. Hereby it is already said how quite differently the question lies for me than for Drews. 
The latter attacks Christianity, having mistakenly equated it with a deification of Jesus, which he 
has taken up above and misunderstood; for me the question is an inner Christian one, because 
Christianity, in its essence, is by no means Christ-worship, but true, pure communion with God, 
brought about and mediated only through Jesus Christ, in spite of sin and death. That it may 
remain this and not be or become that in the long run is Christianity's very own concern." "But if 
one has thus clearly recognized the popular Israelite origin of Christianity, one will also be 
capable of a continued 'Germanization' of Christianity, namely, a transfer of its essence into the 
respective thoughts and circumstances of our people." Prof. Thieme: "What the first Christians 
already built upon it" - upon the self-consciousness of Jesus - "the idea of the God-manhood of 
Christ, is a mythological idea. One can still have historical experience of the fact that Christ 
himself had too sublime an idea of God and too humble an idea of himself to have claimed any 
unity of essence with God. To all mankind, of course, his self-consciousness was a tremendous 
one. He claimed their faith in him as the only sinless Son, that is, confidant of God, who, through 
God's miraculous working, had the nature to be his representative in the present and the future. 
In the future? "Does Jesus live?" Jesus lives and reigns forever. But not as a second God. Nor 
is he regarded as such in the right cult of Christ, but through him God alone is worshipped." 
Private Lecturer Jeremias: "In the last analysis, the answer to the question, "What methinks thou 
about Christ?" is a matter of religious experience. The desire for truth, peace, and life, which 
rests in us as the source of religion, is met by the Christ of the Bible. Hei s the truth, in him we 
have peace, he gives us life. He who has experienced this has experienced, 'God was in Christ." 
Private Lecturer Windisch: "Even if we acknowledge that in the Gospels, especially in the latest, 
the Gospel of John, there are legends which the modern thinking man may no longer regard as 
historical, but which rather only testify to him what veneration the historical Jesus later enjoyed 
and how much he was later credited with, even if we think that some of the words of Jesus in 
the oral tradition were changed accidentally or on purpose - still 
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remains an extensive body of stories and words which no power of reason can declare 
unhistorical. There was a man Jesus, who, in an epoch of great poverty of spirit among the Jews, 
renewed the pure thoughts of the prophets, who endeavored to revive and reform the piety of 
the Jews, who spoke with power and clearness unheard of at that time of the living God and his 
earnest message to men, and who, following his super-prophetic consciousness, declared 
himself in solemn hour to be the Messiah of God." The Leipzig pastors Hélscher, Hartung, Kaiser, 
and Ruling explained themselves more clearly: Jesus lives and reigns in eternity; but one can 
only become certain of this from Christian experience. - The "Freikirche" remarks with reference 
to this sad theological situation in Leipzig: "Here everything is represented, everything in the 
most beautiful harmony: Schnedermann and Thieme, Jeremias and Windisch, Heinrici and Kirn, 
Inmels and Hélscher, Hartung and Kaiser, and finally Ruling, who leads the 'Blue Cross' and 
Bodelschwingh's 'Brothers of the Road' into the fray for the living Christ. Here the most outspoken 
Unitarian finds himself arm in arm with his Herr colleague from the positive side. Here the legend 
man and the experience man make brotherhood. We mean the 'here' not from the newspaper, 
but from the same theological faculty, the same church, the same altar, the same pulpit. Here, 
here is this terrible union, this unconscionable untruthfulness. Here it is, -Get away from them! - 
Get ye out of them, and separate yourselves, saith the Lord.’ 'Shun a heretical man!"-F. 
B. 

Mindless fashion doubters. D. Hunzinger writes: "It is strange, suspicious, that the 
modern doubters can for the most part only doubt because they are highly religious; they believe 
in their newspaper, in their party, in their authorities, in their professors. A famous name is often 
enough to suppress all doubt about doubt. Never in history has doubt, especially religious doubt, 
been such a dominant power over the public and public opinion, over which the individual knows 
no account. Countless among us doubt, go along with all this radical doubting, because it is 
fashionable, and because they have heard that it is unworthy of modern man not to doubt, when 
so many famous men doubt everything that they happen not to believe themselves. Yes, it must 
be said openly for once that innumerable of our contemporaries fall into the sceptical radicalism 
without the least ability and independence of their own judgment, and still imagine themselves 
to be who knows what free spirits and independent natures. At present, in the religious question, 
we have once again arrived - it is not the first time in a hundred years - at a limit of the possibility 
of doubt which can no longer be crossed at all. Three men: a Protestant pastor, Kalthoff, an 
Assyriologist, Jensen, and a philosopher, Arthur Drews, have made the assertion, and sought 
circumstantially to prove it, that JEsus of Nazareth never lived, but is an invention of history. In 
this the evidence of the three contradicts each other like fire and water. But this does not prevent 
thousands of uncritical people from cheering them all three." 
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Slaves of the Pope. Under the title "After the Modernist Oath" there is a bitter complaint 
in the "New Century" by a Catholic clergyman who himself had sworn the oath. In the same it is 
said, among other things: "What are we priests after the oath? Slaves of Rome! The German 
State has abandoned us; the Spanish and Italian cardinals, standing behind the Pope, do with us 
German priests as they please. Oh that we have no German Church, as the Russians have their 
Russian Church, that we German priests may not be patriotic-minded, that we are sold body and 
soul to Rome! One can be a German citizen and a German priest with a glad heart; but no one 
can be a German citizen and a Roman priest at the same time, for one excludes the other, an 
ugly rift passes between them. We certainly want to remain in the Church; we only want to be 
freed from the boundlessly growing tyranny of Rome. Real help can only come to us through the 
intervention of the state, which by right should protect its servants against a foreign, alien and 
despotic church regime. Help us, Mr. Minister of State! Or should the German Reich be so weak 
that it could not even oppose the Vatican? Our priests are German Reich citizens and not slaves 
of the Pope! Where is the man in Germany who cries out to this Pope, "So far and no further!? 
Germany is not a Papal State!" So long as anyone believes that he must obey the Pope if he 
wants to be blessed, so long he remains irredeemably in the slavery of the Pope, in the chains of 
Antichrist, which no science, no state power, but only the Gospel of the freedom of a Christian 
man, as preached by Luther, is able to break. F. B. 

Bishop D. Keppler of Rottenburg issued a pastoral letter on celibacy which was read in 
all the churches of his diocese. It says: "We cannot be surprised that celibacy is once again the 
target of attacks, even on the part of Catholic clergy, for the times are exceedingly sad. The 
Church will not be swayed by these attacks, but will continue to adhere to its practice and to 
demand from priests a life of celibacy. She does this not out of obstinacy or guided by a malicious 
intention to subjugate her ministers, but for the most sacred and weighty reasons. The deepest 
reason lies in the high value of virginity. As highly as the Church esteems the married state, higher 
to her is virginity." Forced "virginity" of priests, with all the abominations that necessarily result 
from it, is still considered by the papists to be higher holiness than obedience to God's will and to 
His creative order, which cannot be changed by any vows. Admittedly, some months ago a Papist 
paper in America again declared: "The church, in insisting on an unmarried clergy, is guided 


by the Holy Ghost." But the Scriptures judge otherwise. According to it, the pope is not guided 
by the Holy Spirit in this matter either, but rather ridden by devils, for 1 Tim. 4:1-3 expressly 
describes the prohibition against marrying as a doctrine of devils. F. B. 
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(Conclusion.) 

Luther, too, speaks very clearly about God's working alone. Here are just a 
few statements: "Reason may exalt and boast of its light, and also be wise with it in 
worldly, perishable things; but by no means climb up to heaven with it, or be 
consulted in this matter concerning salvation. For the world and reason are blind, 
and abide in darkness; they shine not, neither do they shine for ever. But the only 
light is Christ alone; he can and will counsel and help." (VII, 1600.) "No work, no free 
will is here indicated, but rather a captive will; for who can do anything in darkness? 
Who knows what he ought to do, who knows nothing? Does not Christ say in John, 
chap. 12:35, "He that walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth? Now 
therefore it is a vain grace, that a light should dawn in the darkness, and shine upon 
the people." (XI, 1976.) "All our reason, however wise, is vain darkness. For though 
reason can count one, two, three, and see what is black or white, great or small, and 
judge of other useless things, yet it cannot see what faith is. It is so blind that even 
if all men were to put their wisdom together, they could not understand a single letter 
of divine truth. Therefore here St. Peter speaks of another light, which is wonderful, 
and says freely to all of us, no one excluded, that we are all in darkness and 
blindness, and must also remain in it forever, unless God called us to his wonderful 
light." (IX, 1186 f.) The result of enlightenment is not, as Kubel represents it: that to 
man "God in Christ as the one for whom he has longed ever since, whom he, more 
or less unconsciously, has actually wanted, stands there all at once, as it were, as 
an echo to all questions, as a solution to all the riddles of his life." (Herzog, Realenz.) 
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"Wherefore it is unjustly taught, if it be pretended, that unborn man hath yet so much 
power, that he desires to receive the gospel, to comfort himself with the same, and 
therefore that the natural human will has something to do in conversion." (Symb. B., 
(Symb. B., p. 599.) "Man's reason, or natural understanding, though he may yet have 
a dark little knowledge that there is a God, as also, Rom. 1, of the doctrine of the 
law, is so ignorant, blind, and perverse, that though the most sensible and learned 
men on earth read or hear the gospel of the Son of God and the promise of eternal 
blessedness, yet they cannot by their own powers hear, understand, or comprehend 
the same, nor believe, nor hold them to be true, but the more diligence and 
earnestness they use to understand these spiritual things with their reason, the less 
they understand or believe, and hold all these things to be folly or fables, before they 
are enlightened and taught by the Holy Spirit." (P. 590.) A "little spark and longing 
after God's grace and eternal blessedness" is already "true faith." (p. 591.) "To this 
also belong all the prayers of the saints, wherein they ask that they may be taught, 
enlightened, and sanctified by God, and thus show that they cannot by their own 
natural powers have that which they ask of God." (S. 591.) 

God, and God alone, is the cause of enlightenment. The Holy Scriptures also 
ascribe the work of enlightenment to men, such as the apostles, the church, the 
ministers of the church, and indeed all Christians. The apostle Paul says of himself: 
"This grace is given unto me, to enlighten every man", Eph. 3, 9. Likewise 2 Cor. 4, 
6: "that through us may come forth enlightenment". The "through us" is not in the 
Greek text. But Luther certainly hit the meaning of the passage. Meyer also justifies 
Luther's translation. [7p6¢ gwtiouov, to shine, is purpose: so that the knowledge of 
God shines. Not, of course, in ourselves, where there is already the Bright Shine, 
but in others. We are to help others to light; that is our office. And the apostle has 
this expression from a very good source. The Lord Himself, who converted him and 
made him an apostle, said to him, "| send thee unto the Gentiles, to open their eyes, 
that they may be converted." Acts 26:18. 26, 18. And the same called the Baptist, 
who yet was not the light, but only testified of the light, Joh. 1, 8, "a burning and 
shining light," but not 16 gw, Joh. 5, 35. That enlightenment is ascribed to the 
ministers of the Church, we shall not be surprised and poked at, when even the task 
of making themselves blessed is set before them, and which they hear, 1 Tim. 4, 16. 
In this sense also Christians are often said, "Ye are the light of the world." The 
resolution, of course, is not difficult. Suffice it to say what Calov remarks on Eph. 3, 
9: 
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"Non quod ipse per se habeat vim illuminandi, sed quod Deus ipso utatur tanquam suo 
instrumento, quo lucem infundat tam gentibus, tam Judaeis." Luther: "He (John the 
Baptist) is a servant and minister, not the HER Himself. He is the advertiser and 
guide to the true light, not the light itself." (VII, 1604.) "This is the other part of the 
office which he lays out for the dear apostles: that they should be called and be a 
‘light of the world,’ namely, to instruct and guide souls unto eternal life. That he might 
cast the whole world among the apostles, that it should and must be enlightened by 
them, and shut up, that it is wholly, with all that it is able, vain darkness and 
blindness." (VII, 414.) "For first of all, he hath a peculiar church in the world, which 
is the mother that beareth and beareth every Christian by the word of God, which he 
revealeth, and driveth, and enlighteneth and kindleth the hearts, that they may lay 
hold on it, and receive it, and cleave unto it, and abide in it." (Gr. Cat., p. 456.) He 
who drives God's word, who brings the gospel to the man, is God's instrument in 
enlightening and converting him. But it is to be noted what Luther says: "If they set 
not Christ, but themselves for light, they shine not otherwise than as the filth in a 
lantern; which may well stink, but does not shine." (VII, 1605.) 

By what means God works enlightenment has, after all, had to be said over 
and over again. The third article gives the whole answer: "The Holy Spirit has 
enlightened me through the gospel. It is important to note that God does not work 
enlightenment without means, as all kinds of enthusiasts have always taught, but 
through the means of his Word, through the Gospel of Christ. This the Holy 
Scriptures everywhere teach. The whole existence of Holy Scripture itself is the 
factual proof of it. It is there for this purpose: it can and should "instruct unto salvation 
through faith in Christ JESUS," 2 Tim. 3:15. The whole economy of salvation is 
designed according to this. The kingdom of heaven is like a sower. Much of the seed 
is scattered in vain. There the HErr makes the well-known four classes. But he does 
not set up a fifth class of those who do not hear at all. Sowing is the prerequisite for 
reaping. "The seed is the word of God, Luk 8:11. Therefore, when the Lord instructs 
His disciples of all ages to work to help people to salvation, He gives as the means: 
"Preach the gospel to every creature." Mark. 16, 15. All Christians till the last day 
have their definition in this, that they are people who believe on Christ through the 
apostles' word, Joh. 17, 20, 514 tov Adyov avtavy; this is the means. Accordingly the 
apostles also practised. This was their missionary work, "They went out and 
preached in every place; and the Lord wrought with them, confirming the word," 
Mark. 16, 20. And when he did this, and people were converted in great multitudes, 
then it is said very significantly, "And the word 
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God increased", Apost. 6, 7, "So the word of the Lord grew mightily and prevailed", 
Acts IS, 20. IS, 20. Philip brings the eunuch from the land of the Moors to the light 
by connecting to the read word of the prophecy of Christ and preaching to him "the 
gospel of Jesus", Apost. 8, 35. 8, 35. The Spirit moved Philip away, but he did not 
want to have an immediate effect on the heart of the treasurer. What is all set in 
motion with Cornelius to make his conversion conspicuous, that even an apostle 
should learn his lesson by it! But the minister of the word must come hither with the 
gospel, Apost. 10. Paul is to "open the eyes of the Gentiles, that they may be 
converted,” Acts 26:18. 26:18, which he did by "preaching," v. 20, saying nothing 
but what the prophets said, v. 22, of Christ, v. 23. The practice of the whole church 
at all times is also according to this. She carries on her mission by preaching. And it 
is as if this reminiscence, that God works by the word, could not be killed. Luther 
often says: "The enthusiasts who say that the Spirit does not come through the Word 
are not silent themselves. Just as if the Holy Spirit could not come through God's 
word, but must come through their word. And if they still bring the main points of the 
gospel to men by their speaking, then Christ reigns among his enemies, then by a 
happy inconsistency, without knowing it and wanting it, they bring to men the means 
of grace of the Holy Spirit. 

Even in those places where the Holy Spirit's work of grace is described with 
the term "enlightenment", the word of God is used as a means. Already in the Old 
Testament. Ps. 19: "The testimony of the LORD is sure, and maketh wise the 
foolish," v. 8; "the commandments of the LORD [God's Word] are loud, and enlighten 
the eyes," v. S. Ps. 119, 130: "When thy word is made manifest, it rejoiceth, and 
maketh wise the simple." Eph. 3, S: "Grace is given unto me to enlighten every man." 
The "grace" given him is his apostleship; but that is a teaching office, an office of the 
word; he is a minister of the gospel, v. 7. In the place already often trembled with, 2 
Cor. 4, he says, We preach the gospel, "our gospel," v. 3, the gospel with which we 
have to do. That is obscured to those who are lost. The gospel is a Bright Light, v. 
4. That is the light which the Holy Ghost sets before the sinner's soul, and in the 
gospel Christ. But the light he seeth not, his eyes are blinded, and the prince of this 
world stoppeth his eyes still, he shall not see it, and be saved. Then we are to put 
the knowledge of Christ in the light, that it may shine under the sinner's eyes. And 
the Holy Spirit wants to be there and open his eyes and let the rays of light fall in. 
Thus the gospel is both the light that is to be seen, and the light that enlightens the 
eyes; it is at the same time that which is discerned. 
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and to be believed, and it is the means which works knowledge and faith. The gospel, 
as God's Word and the vehicle of the Holy Spirit, procures understanding, 
acceptance, and faith for itself. Then, of course, here belong all those passages which 
say that faith comes from the Word, that conversion and regeneration are wrought by 
the Word. Holy Scripture does not refer a man to spirit-work, to the "inner Word," to 
the "Christ in us," to "magnetic sleep," retreat, admiration, boredom, quietas, 
silentium, sabbatum internum, and other hotbeds of mysticism and rapture, but to the 
outward Word as preached and written. "The Word is near thee, namely, in thy mouth 
and in thy heart. This is the word of faith which we preach," Rom. 10:8. 

This is one of the truths that Luther always emphasizes and holds, the doctrine 
of the means of grace, that the Holy Spirit works through Word and Sacrament and 
not otherwise. Also, as often as he speaks of light, he always points to the Word as 
the place where light is to be sought and obtained, and nowhere else. "The light and 
the sun is Christ; the rays are the Word of God, Holy Communion, Holy Baptism, 
absolution, and the miracles which He has done and still does.” (VI, 118.) "The Word 
(Christ) reveals Himself to His elect by the Holy Spirit and by the oral word, and 
desires to be the light of His people." (VII, 1567.) Of the promises of Christ in the Old 
Testament he says: "These were vain shinings and revelations of that light." (VH, 
1568.) "Now therefore this great light and bright shining is the holy gospel, or word of 
the grace of God; which is a spiritual light; which sheweth what God is." (XI, 1974.) 
To the enthusiasts who say, "The Spirit, the Spirit must do it!" he emphasizes, "For 
God hath decreed that no man should or can believe, nor receive the Holy Ghost, 
without the gospel preached or taught orally, as the experience of Jews and Gentiles 
proves." (VII, 1593.) "Such a word must precede or be spoken beforehand, and 
afterward the Holy Spirit must work through it, so that one does not reverse it and 
dream a Holy Spirit working without the word and before the word, but comes with 
and through the word and goes no further than as far as such a word goes." (Xl, 
1073.) 

Also our confession never tires of inculcating again and again: Word not 
without spirit and spirit not without word! "Therefore we should and must insist that 
God will not deal with us men except by his outward word and sacrament. But all that 
is vaunted by the Spirit without such word and sacrament is the devil." (P. 322.) "But 
conversion God the Holy Ghost worketh not without means, but useth for it the 
preaching and hearing of God's word." (p. 524.) "God wills through 
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This means and no other, that is, by his holy word, when it is preached or read, and 
the sacraments used according to his word, men are called, drawn, converted, born 
again, and sanctified unto eternal blessedness. (p. 600.) "This preaching therefore 
let all them hear that desire to be saved. For the preaching of God's word, and the 
hearing of it, are the instruments of the Holy Ghost, by, with, and through which he 
will work mightily, and turn men to God, and work in them both the willing and the 
doing." (P. 601.) For this reason enthusiasts are more often rejected: P. 321 f. 525. 
729. and of them This definition is given, "Enthusiasts are called, who, without the 
preaching of God's word, wait for heavenly illumination of the Holy Ghost." (P. 525.) 
The Dogmatists also hold, "Spiritus S. nos non immediate, sed mediante verbo divino 
illuminat." 

The means of enlightenment is God's word, the gospel, and only the gospel, 
not also the law. Since Hollaz the strange usus has developed to speak of an 
enlightenment also through the law. One also speaks of an illuminatio legalis. Hollaz 
defines illuminatio thus: "Est actus gratiae applicatricis, quo Spiritus S. hominem 
peccatorem ad ecclesiam vocatum per ministerium verbi docet et sincero studio magis 
magisque informat, ut depulsis ignorantiae et errorum tenebris ipsum verbi Dei notitia 
imbuat, atque ex lege agnitionem peccati, ex evangelio misericordiae, in merito Christi 
fundatae, cognitionem eidem instillet." He says, therefore, "Illuminatio est duplex: 
legalis et evangelica." Tie illuminatio legalis ift, "quae peccatum, iram Dei et poenas 
peccati temporales et aeternas nobis manifestat." Whereas the "illuminatio evangelica, 
quae gratiam Dei, in merito Christi fundatam, justitiam coram Deo valentem et vitam 
aeternam nobis revelat." He, however, duly distinguishes the two. He says: the 
illuminatio legalis is only paedagogice salutaris, whereas the evangelica complete 
salutaris. But this changes and confuses the term "illumination" and brings in a quite 
foreign element. From our previous exposition from Scripture, Luther, and the 
Confession, it is already evident that in the framework of enlightenment, as all three 
use the word, the law does not belong. The light that shines and enlightens is Christ, 
the Gospel, grace, salvation ("without the boundary between the transitive and 
objective meaning being precisely observed." Cremer). To be sure, law and 
knowledge of sin are necessary, unavoidably necessary. No one is saved without 
repentance. That is certainly true. But this, according to the language of Scripture, 
Luther, and the Confession, does not belong to enlightenment, but is presupposed 
thereby. Enlightenment has to do with the gospel. The law does not bring to the light 
in the sense of Scripture, but it brings "death and hell" (Schmalk. Art., p. 313), 
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shows the horrible darkness of sin and condemnation, so that the light of the gospel 
may be received. With all the knowledge of sin a man is still in darkness and remains 
in it and is lost, and he knows that; he has recognized that, nothing else. The law 
only makes sin more powerful, Rom. 5, 20. The commandment makes sin exceeding 
sinful, Rom. 7, 13. The law is unto death, v. 10. The letter killeth, is the ministry that 
preacheth damnation, giveth not the Spirit, 2 Cor. 3, 7. 9. 8. They that deal in the 
works of the law are under the curse, Gal. 3, 10. Night, night of sin, anguish, distress 
of conscience, night of despair and damnation, that is all that the law works. There 
is not a speck of light there. The law has done its work in bringing man to where 
Judas went. That Peter did not end there also was not the law's doing. "The same 
faith showeth the difference between the repentance of Judaea, and of Peter, and 
of Saul, and of David." (Apol., p. 172.) The faith, the light, comes elsewhere, from 
the gospel. "When David believed the word (of absolution), fine heart received again 
comfort, light, and life." (S. 176.) 

The illuminatio legalis has already been rejected by the whole of the previous 
exposition; it does not fit into it. But let us cite some passages from Luther and the 
Confession, in which both expressly exclude the law from illumination. Luther: "But 
what kind of light is it? Is it the wisdom of the world? Is it the law of Moses? By no 
means; but it brings the light of eternal peace, of eternal righteousness, and of the 
eternal kingdom." (IV, 103.) "This is a knowledge of God on the left side, since one 
knows from the law that it is a God, but who turns his back upon them. Wherefore 
turn thou round, and let it be seen what is the right face of God, or what is his will. 
For in Christ alone is he seen." (VII, 1711.) Luther often speaks thus: In the law God 
is seen on the left, from behind, there he turns his back on us; there is no light, there 
God is not known. "He who does not see God's face does not know Him, but sees 
His back alone, that is, an angry and ungracious God." (IX, 1347.) He says, "Yea, 
the law also may be called light, but a fearful light; which enlighteneth no man, 
bringeth not light and life, but death. "Therefore the law also is a light which shineth 
and sheweth, not the grace of God, not righteousness and life, but sin, death, wrath, 
and the judgment of God." . . . Whereas the gospel is a light which enlighteneth, 
quickeneth, comforteth, and establisheth the fearful mind." (IX, 414 f.) 

So also the confession. "The Holy Ghost, which is not given and received by 
the law, but by the preaching of the gospel, Gal. 3, renews the heart." (P. 642.) Much 
as the Confession, like Luther, emphasizes that the law, knowledge of sin, 
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Although repentance is necessary, it does not include all of this in the term 
"enlightenment. Enlightenment is the work of the Holy Spirit Himself: to make alive, 
to comfort, to bring Christ and form Him in the heart, to bring to faith. All this happens 
through the gospel. The law with its terror must, however, precede; the law must 
prepare the ground for the gospel. But this is not Christ's and the Holy Spirit's own 
work; this is properly Moses' office. Because the mere preaching of the law either 
makes people presumptuous or plunges them into despair, Christ takes the law into 
his hands, lays it out spiritually, and reveals the great wrath of God against all sinners, 
that they may rightly learn their sin from the law. Therefore the Holy Spirit must also 
by the ministry of the law punish the world for sin. Who thereby does not yet his 
proper work, but "opus alienum, ut faciat opus proprium; that is, he must perform a 
foreign office, which is to punish, until he come to his own work, which is to comfort, 
and to preach of grace." (p. 635.) All that preaches God's wrath and terrifies man, 
and if it were the preaching of Christ's passion, "is not yet of the gospel, nor Christ's 
own preaching, but Moses' and the law concerning the impenitent." (P. 636.) To the 
Confession, like Scripture and Luther, "enlightenment" is an evangelical, cheerful 
term, the very opposite of the "thunderbolt, that God may smite all in a heap, leaves 
none right, drives them all into terror and despondency." (P. 312.) The people who 
are the object of enlightenment are people on whom the law has done its work, and 
whom it ought to leave alone. To them it is rather to be said, "Wherefore the highest 
art and wisdom of Christians is, that they know not the law, neither know works, nor 
all active righteousness. . . . For if thou shalt not leave the law unheeded, and shalt 
stedfastly insist in thine heart that there is no law, neither that there is the wrath of 
God, but only grace and mercy for Christ's sake, thou canst not be saved. For by the 
law comes knowledge of sin." (Luther. IX, 20.) Thus we do not debase and confuse 
the beautiful joyful term "illumination," nor give it a bitter taint by admixture of the law. 
We do not statute illuminatio legalis, but use the word in the sense of Scripture, 
Luther, and the Confession, saying with the Small Catechism, "The Holy Ghost hath 
enlightened me through the gospel.” 

For the most part, we must beware of the fanciful belief that God works 
enlightenment without any means. All enthusiasts do not know what to do with the 
doctrine of the means of grace. They all use Zwingli's language: the Holy Spirit does 
not need a chariot. Some expect enlightenment in ecstasy, in dreams and sleep, 
others in hot penitential struggles and convulsions; some gaze heavenward, others 
see within themselves, their "inner light," their spirit. 
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knowing, blissful feelings, etc. However manifold forms this may take, it is all the 
same one enthusiasm. "Enthusiasts, that is, Geiser, who boast of having the mind 
without and before the word." (Schmalk. Art., p. 321.) Such enthusiasm is very old. 
"This is all the old devil and old serpent, who made Adam and Eve also enthusiasts, 
led from the outward Word of God to spiritism and conceit." (P. 322.) The sense is 
in all enthusiasts; even "the papacy is a vain enthusiasm." (P. 321.) "Summa, 
enthusiasm is in Adam and his children from the beginning to the end of the world, 
instilled and poisoned into them by the old dragon, and is the origin, force, and power 
of all heresy, even of Papacy and Mahomet." (P. 322.) Luther: "Our enthusiasts 
leave word, baptism, sacrament pending, climb out above the clouds, and seek 
Christ in heaven; but they miss his . . . . But thou shalt not find him in heaven; for it 
is decreed that thou shalt know of no God and no Christ save in the Word. If thou 
abide in the word, thou shalt find God and Christ, and shalt have gained; if thou 
abide not in the word, thou shalt lack God and Christ, and shalt have lost." (XIll, 
1555.) 

This enthusiasm is most evident in the activities of Methodism, in its violent 
conversions. This enthusiasm was in its founder. In Wesley's preaching, the means 
of grace play a pitiful part in all the insistence on conversion and the "expulsion of 
his blessedness". Again and again it is said: God can work both with and without 
means. He certainly can, but according to His order He will not. If God's sovereignty 
is to be emphasized with such speeches, then it should also be emphasized that He 
Himself has bound His effectiveness to the means. But it does not sound like that at 
all when at the end of a sermon on the means of grace a warning is given: "Beware, 
therefore, of setting limits to the Almighty | He does what and how He pleases. He 
may bestow his grace with or without his means of grace. Perhaps he will now-for 
who hath discerned the Lord's mind, or who is his counsellor? Expect his appearing 
at any moment, whether in the hour when you use a prescribed means of grace, or 
before or after that hour, or when you are prevented from doing so." (Homilies, 
German by Nast. |, p. 258.) He does, however, speak of means of grace, but one 
hears it in his description that he empties the term. "I use the term means of grace 
because | know of none better, and because it has been used by the Christian 
Church for centuries." (P. 244.) As means of grace he lists, "prayer, searching the 
Scriptures, the enjoyment of Holy Communion." These are not means of grace 
according to the Lutheran concept: God's means by which He works on us, but 
human activities to stir up and excite His mind. These means 
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are "in themselves deficient and unfit to produce such success." (P. 190.) "Before 
you use any remedy, impress it deeply upon your soul that there is no magical power 
in it. It is in itself something dead and empty; separated from God, it is a withered 
leaf, a shadow." (P. 258.) "Foolishly dreaming that there is some power in it, whereby 
sooner or later it becomes wittily holy." (p. 246.) Nowhere an emphasis of the truth 
that the gospel of Christ is a power of God to save all who believe in it, Rom. 1:16. 
"The words which | speak are spirit, and are life," John 6:63. Always only a rebuke 
of men who "to this day use the means of grace to the ruin of their souls," (p. 246) 
but never a strong exhortation to cheerfully draw from the real means of grace. He 
defends himself against the objection, "You cannot use these means without putting 
your trust in them." (p. 253.) And there he sets himself very indignantly, and 
demands Scripture proof that he must. Likewise against the objection, God makes 
blessed by grace, Christ is the only means. A Lutheran would say, "Understand, | 
trust in the means of grace; | believe in the gospel. Christ and the means of grace 
are not opposites to me at all. | Know of no other Christ than in the gospel. The whole 
account shows that he thinks less of Word and Sacrament themselves than of man's 
handling of them. On the other hand, Hollaz correctly says: "Vis illuminandi, qua 
praeditum est verbum divinum, non praecise alligata auditionis, lectionis aut 
meditationis actibus, sed verbum Dei auditum, lectum, in animum transmissum, 
eodemque retentum viribus suis illuminandi semper pollet." "Verbum potentiam 
convertendi in se habet." The seed scattered by Wesley is then shot in seed to the 
great camp meeting practice and the already more idiotic prayers: Lord, come 
through the roof, through the shingles, etc. 

But there is also a practical enthusiasm, which in German is called laziness 
and indifference; the Confession has already had to do with this, and this species is 
not dying out. The Formula of Concord complains that people, "enthusiasts and 
epicureans," use the doctrine of natural incapacity for wild, wild speeches, become 
lazy and indolent, and say that if God must do everything alone, "they will always 
resist God completely, or wait until God converts them by force against their will... 
They will not heed, hear, or read either word or sacrament, but will wait till God shall 
give them his gifts from heaven without means, that they may actually feel and 
perceive in themselves that God hath converted them." (P. 599.) "So it does him no 
wrong, if the Holy Spirit does not enlighten him, but leaves him stuck and corrupt in 
the darkness of his unbelief." (p. 602.) Then "this doctrine directs us to the 
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means, by which the Holy Spirit wants to begin and work such things". (S. 605.) 

We Christians, too, who are in the light, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, are 
never to outgrow the means. We are to be diligent with God's Word, knowing "that 
the Holy Ghost is present in such reading, speaking, and remembering, and always 
gives new and more light and devotion thereto." (Gr. Cat., p. 377.) We are not to 
imagine that we have learned out what God Himself cannot teach. (P. 379.) We are 
to learn by it, "until such time as they shall know and be sure that they have taught 
the devil dead, and have been taught more than God himself is, and all his saints." 
(P. 380.) The Word is our light. This is the "Bright Light of the Evangelii." However, 
compared with the looking in eternal life, it is a mirror, a "dark word," 1 Cor. 13:12. 
Decher: "Now | know it by bits; but then shall | know even as | am known." When 
faith ceases, which has only to do with the word, and is changed into looking, then 
we see "face to face." Then we shall "see him as he is," 1 John 3:2. This then is 
illuroiuationis Lpiritus Laneti a pari" dvmiui8 ois ultimus. 

Ex P: 
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(Continued.) 

Now Christ is once the wonderful, unique person, the eternal Word made 
flesh, the Son of God made man, truly human like us, yet without sin, and at the 
same time truly God, the eternal, omnipotent, omnipresent, omniscient God. He is 
our high priest, our prophet, our king, who, on the basis of his work of redemption, 
founded and still maintains, through his word and the holy sacraments, the fine 
kingdom, the Christian church on earth, and will finally usher in eternal blessedness. 

If, therefore, we keep in mind the manifold uses of ev, and if we also consider 
the connection, whether it is attributive or adverbial, it depends above all on whether 
the person or the work of Christ is meant in the present formula, in what respect or 
relation, therefore, Christ is spoken of. It cannot be said "priori" that the person of 
Christ is meant everywhere, nor that the work of Christ is meant everywhere. In no 
case will much be gained here from analogies of other Greek writers, for it is certainly 
the same language which the Holy Spirit uses, but for a quite new and unique 
concept. In addition to this, the central position must be especially taken into account 
which 
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Jesus Christ in the Christian doctrine. He himself declares of the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament that they testify of him, Joh. 5, 39. In the New Testament he is a 
fortiori the Alpha and Omega, and the one centre from whom all things proceed, to 
whom all things lead. And St. Paul, who first uses the év Xpiotg in such an extended 
sense, confesses, "I did not think that | knew anything among you apart from Jesus 
Christ crucified," 1 Cor. 2:2; and in another place, "For | ought not to speak anything 
unless Christ worked it through me," Rom. 15:18. 15, 18. In this all-embracing, all- 
determining, all-controlling signification of JEsu Christ, it becomes clear how now 
also all év Xpiotg is, and év Xpioty happens, and év Xpiotg is to be done. 

But before we can go any further, a grammatical question must be dealt with. 
It is whether in certain cases the év Xpioty stands attributively or adverbially, 
whether it is to be drawn to the noun (pronoun) or to the verb. In most cases, of 
course, there can be no doubt about the connection from the outset. Thus, for 
example, in the following passages the formula is adverbial without any question. 
For comparison we add here, as in the later examples, Luther's translation, which in 
construction does not always correspond exactly to the original. 

Rom. 16, 12: ... 4t1¢ odd éxoniacev év xvpig, which labored much in the 
HErrn. 1 Cor. 1, 31:'0 xavyapevoc év xopip Kavydo’w, He that boasteth, let him boast 
of the LORD (in the LORD). 1 Cor. 4, 15: ... iv yap Xpioto 'Inood 616 tov evayyediov 
éy@ vac éyévvyoa, for | have begotten you in Christ JEsu through the gospel. 2 Cor. 
2, 17:... év Xpioteg Aadovpev, in Christo we speak. Gal. 2, 17: Ei dé Cytobvtes Oicaiwmk 
nvai év Xpioto evpé MEV Kai avtoi aaptewdoi, But should We, who seek to be justified 
through Christ, etc. Eph. 1, 20: ... 7v évipynoev év to Xpioteé, which he wrought in. 

Christo. Eph. 2, 10: ... ntic& évteg év Xpiotp 'Incod éxi epyoic aya& ois, 

created in Christo JEsu unto good works. Eph. 3, 11: ... xatd mpé&eow tov 

alidvoy, nv éxoinoey év Xpiotp Tyoow, to Kkvpip yU&Y, according to. 

the purpose from the world, which he hath proved in Christ our Lord. Eph. 3, 12: ... 
év @ éxomev THY mappnoiay, through whom we have joy. Eph. 4, 17: Toito ovv Aéyao 
Kai paptbpopai év Kvpig. | say therefore, and testify in the Lord. Phil. 4, 4: Xaipete év 
xvpip mavtote. Rejoice in the Lord always. Phil. 4, 10: "Eyapyv dé év xvpig ueydhac, 
But | am highly rejoiced in the HER. Col. 2, 11: . .. év 9 Kat mepietun& nte mepitoun 
ayelpononte, in wh. 

chem ye also are circumcised with the circumcision without hands. It is obvious that 
in such passages the closer definition belongs to the verb. There is no other relation 
possible, for the most part, because there is nothing else to which the definition 
could be applied. 
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Attributive is the expression when it is between the article and the noun or with 
the article after it. Examples are as follows: 1 Petr. 3, 18: ... cv ayaOyv év Xpioto 
avaotpogyy, your good walk in Christo. Rom. 3, 24: ... 61a to dxoAvtpdoeme tic év 
Xpioty Inoov, by. 
the redemption that came through Christ. Gal. 1, 22: .. xxxx é««Anoiaic tH Tovdaiag 
taic év Xpiotg, the Christian churches in Judea. 1 Tim. 1, 14:.. . év ziotei kai ayaan 
™ év Xpioty Tnoov, together with the faith and love that is in Christo JEsu. 2 Tim. 2, 
10: ... va Kai avtol owtnpias thywot thc Ev Xpiotp Tyoo%d, so that. 
they also attain salvation in Christ Jesus (the salvation in Christ Jesus). 2 Tim. 3, 16: 
.. 014, Motew@s THC Ev Xpioty Tyoov, through faith in Christo JEsu. Rom. 8, 1: Ovdév 
dpa vvv Kataxpia toic¢ év Xpiotp Tnoov. There is therefore nothing condemnable in 
them that are in Christ JEsu. 1 Pet. 5, 14: Expyvn vuiv naow toi¢ év Xpiotp Tnoot, 
peace be to all who are in Christ JEsu. - The position or article in such cases 
unmistakably indicates that the prepositional phrase belongs to the noun in question, 
or is substantivized. 

The affiliation is also firmly determined where, in addition to the article, the 
participle xx is set. Here the following passages come into consideration: Rom. 16, 
11: Aoxdoacie tovg éx twv NopKiooov tovg bvtac év Kvpig, Greet ye that are of 
Narcissus’ company in the HErrn. "In the HErrn" belongs to Gesinde. 1 Thess. 2, 14: 
Yusic yop uiyntat éyevn& yte, adedgot, tov éxxdnoidv tov &. eob twv ovoavy év TH 
Tovoaip év Xpiotp Tyoov, For ye are become the successors, brethren, of the 
churches of God in Judea in Christo JEsu. Here, of course, the question might arise 
whether the év t7 Tovdaia gu twv ovodv does not merely belong. In passing, it should 
be pointed out how important it is here also to the right understanding of Luther's 
translation of the Bible, if one can go back to the basic text. Compare the above 
translations with the Greek. Sometimes the relation of "in Christo JEsu" becomes 
clear only when one looks at the original. 

As an attributive the prepositional phrase is easily recognized even though no 
article nor participle is attached, when it stands with a noun which also has no article, 
and any other connection is excluded because a verbum is lacking to which it can 
be drawn, e. g.: Eph. 1, 1: [atiocg andotoloc . . . kai miotoic év Xpioty Tyoov, and 
believers in Christo JEsu. 1 Cor. 3, 1: .... @¢ vamioic év Xpiotg, as with young children 
in Christo. 1 Cor. 1, 2: ... nyagpévoic év Xpiotg Tyoov, , the sanctified in Christo JEsu. 

If both are present, verb and indefinite noun, the affiliation of the prepositional 
closer is not so easily decided. Phil. 4, 21: Aoxdoac& ¢ mavta ayiov év Kvpig. Here év 
xvpig may be connected in and of itself as well with dozdoac& ¢ as with Tavta ayov. 
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However, attention should be drawn to one particular exception to the rules 
stated. For there are not a few passages where the év Xpiotg obviously stands 
attributively with a noun or adjective standardized by the article, although it is 
connected neither by the position between the article and the word belonging to it 
nor by the repeated article with the nominal term. That the New Testament otherwise 
follows the rule applicable to Greek in general, we have already shown above by 
several examples. The following instances, where our formula is also involved, may 
still be cited: 1 Thess. 1, 8: 7 aiotic vuw@v 4 mpoc tov Oedv. 2 Cor. 8, 4: Tg diaxoviag 
THC €1¢ TovG aytovs. Jas. 1, 1: taig gvAaic taic ev tH d1aoxopa. Slpoft. 15, 23: toig kata 
my Avuoyzelav ... ddeAois, toi¢ é€ eOvev. But there are exceptions to this rule even 
among the profane writers, though they are rare. (Cf. Kihner's Gram., Il. T., 1st 
dept, § 462 in; Winer, IV. ed, § 19, p. 129.) Now, as regards the New Testament, 
Winer says: "Of this provision - namely, position of the attribute - there are, however, 
also found some unsuspicious exceptions, where an adjunct consisting of nouns 
with preposition, which with the noun basically forms only one main term, is to be 
joined to the preceding noun merely by the voice, but the grammatical binding 
means of the written language (the article) is lacking. ... So especially a. in the often 
recurring apostolic (Pauline) formula év Xpiotg Tyood ober év xvpig, e. g. Col. 1, 4: 

aKkoboavtec thy iotiv noua év Xpiotp Tnood Kai THY ayYaANV THY ElG MAaVTAS TODS 

aytovc. Eph. 1, 15: dxoboavtec tyv Ka' vudc aiotv év tp Kvpip Tnoob Koa tyv 

ayamny tH E1¢ mavtac tobs dyiouc." Obviously here include 
the provisions év Xpiotp Tnood, év tg xvpig too although the 
is not designated by the position. We still mention the following passages: Gal. 3, 
26: Ildvtec yap vioi Geo’ Eote 614 tg aiotews Ev Xpiotp Tyood. Eph. 4, 1: Tapaxas@ 
obv vnudc éy@ 6 déopuoc év Kopig. 6, 21: Navta buiv yvwpioer Tbhyixoc 6 ayanntoc Kat 
mloto¢ O1aKovog év Kopig. Philemon 23: 6 ovvaiyuada@tds you év Xpiote Tn’ood. |n 
explanation of this phenomenon Winer says: "The case probably follows the 
colloquial language, which, having the livelier means of the voice, placed the article 
everywhere with difficulty, whereas the written language, for the sake of accuracy, 
could less dispense with it. In German, however, it has avoided it here also without 
disadvantage." (P. 127. 128.) Indes, neither must we be too quick in supposing 
attributive connection. What we have said of such passages as Phil. 4, 21, where a 
prepositional adjunct is found in a sentence which has an articular noun and a verb, 
is also true of some cases where verb and article nouns are found. One may 
sometimes be in doubt as to whether they belong together. 1 Thess. 4, 16: ot vexpoi 
év Xpioty d&vaothoovtai mpatov. To what does Xpiota belong hereév, to oi vexpoi or 
to dvaotnoovtai? |s it: the dead 
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in Christo - those who have died in Christo will rise first, or is it: the dead will rise 
first in Christo? Phil. 4, 7: kai 7 expyvn tov Keob 4 bmEpéxovoa MaVvtAa VovV PpoLpHoEt 
TAC Kapdlac bUoV Kal ta vonuata Ev Xpioty Tnoo’. Does the closer here belong to the 
nouns or to the verbum? Is it to be said here, how the peace of God shall keep 
hearts and minds, namely, in Christ JEsu? Or is it to say, the peace of God will keep 
hearts and minds that are in Christo JEsu? The decision here cannot always be 
made on grammatical grounds; it depends on the context. The question then is not 
a grammatical, but an exegetical one. The sense often becomes essentially 
different, depending on whether the proximate clause is taken adverbially or 
attributively, as the examples given show. But even if one can sometimes dispute 
the connection of the expressions, the safest way in every such case will be to draw 
the proximate clause first to the verbum, and only then to assume another 
connection if context, parallels, or other considerations suggest it. For there are and 
will always be exceptions to the rule when a prepositional expression is used 
attributively with a noun standardized by the article, without being marked as 
attributive by the position between article and noun or with repetition of the article. 

But we still have to deal especially with the question, how it behaves, when 
the év Xpiotg comes to stand together with a pronoun. This is especially the case 
with Eph. 1, 4: ka& a¢ égedééato nuac év avty. Some connect év avrg with yuac, and 
translate: as he hath chosen us to be in him. Is this connection possible or not? For 
the sake of completeness, let us here at once adduce other passages of a similar 
nature. They are, apart from those where pronoun and prepositional expression are 
separated by other words, and one will hardly think of connecting them, the 
following: Apost. 5, 32 (but here the reading avtov is also found); 1 Cor. 1, 4; 16, 19. 
24; 2 Cor. 2, 14; Eph. 2, 7. 13 (Luther translates here, "Those who are in Christ"); 
Col. 1, 14; 2 Tim. 1, 9. Whoever takes the trouble to look closely at the context in 
the individual cases here cited will find that the very context usually requires clearly 
enough the connection of the év Xpiotg with the verbum. But it is especially to be 
observed that it is contrary to the spirit of the Greek language to put an apposition 
to a pronoun without an article or article and participle of eivan, It is true, the participle, 
as well as other forms of eivat, are often omitted when they are easily supplemented 
from the context. So here also Wohl may omit the participle; but it is the rule that the 
article stands when a be- 
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The first sentence is an apposition to a personal pronoun. Kihner says: "If an 
apposition occurs to a personal pronoun which is expressly set or to be 
supplemented, it usually receives the article (in the same sense as it would have in 
itself if it were altered)." (§ 462s, note 2.) To explain the bracketed words, let the 
version which Koch gives to the rule serve: "The apposition with the personal 
pronoun of the first and second person has the article if, after omitting the pronoun, 
it would have it also as the third person. Anab. V, 7, 20: nueic oi otpatnyoi nyOoueOa 
toic yeye- vnévoic (without nuei¢ it would read: ot otpatnyoi yy& ovto)." (§ 72.8, note 
12.) In the expression "usually" in Kihner lies the fact that the rule is not always 
followed. But if we look at the exceptional cases which are given, we find, on the one 
hand, such as omit the article from proper names, which is easier to understand, but 
which, by the way, also occurs only rarely; on the other hand, there are two from 
poets: Soph. EL. 450: képob tadatvyc; Eurip. Or. 185: t@ mpdoyxeyor dobda. thaiov; 
but poetic language is known to be allowed greater freedom than prose. After all, 
however, even among poets the use of the article is the rule. 

This rule is now also paused in the New Testament. We refer to the following 
evidence: Rom. 1, 7: 1& o1 toic obotv év ‘Pan; 1, 15: Kai buiv toi Ev'Poun; 2, 27: o& 
Tov O10, ypauytatoc; 8, 4: év nuiv toic un... .; 11, 13: buiv ydp Aéym toig éOvearv; 15, 1: 
d@eidopev nusic oi dvvatoi...; 2 Cor. 4, 11: nets of Covtec; Eph. 1, 12: yuac... . tovg 
mpondnixotac; 19: Eig nuac tove miotevovtac; 1 Thess. 4, 15: nui of Cavtec; 1 Petr. 5, 
4: buiv maow toicg év Xpioty; Luk. 6, 24: buiv toig mAovotoic; 27: buiv déyw toc 
axobovoi; 12, 4: A€y@ buiv toi¢ gidoic pov; 1 Jn. 5, 13: bptv toig motebovot. 

It is also not difficult to see why an attributive prepositional closer can be 
placed without the article in the case of a noun, whereas the apposition in the case 
of a pronoun must have this identifying mark. It is this, as D. St6ckhardt says in his 
commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, "in the nature of things ... such a noun 
or adjective then precisely contains a term capable of an adverbial determination." 
(P. 44.) And though in German, as in other languages, it is possible in some cases 
to add an apposition without an article to a pronoun, this is precisely contrary, as has 
been said, to the Greek sense of language. In German it is correct to say: We 
Germans; but when the Greek speaks of himself, he expresses himself thus: jueic¢ 
ot "EdAnvec. But much more does it require the article in other cases, when any 
determination is intended as belonging to the pronoun. Accordingly, in such cases 
as Eph. 1, 4 and the others cited, the Greek usage requires that the év avrg or év 
Xpiotg be drawn from the outset to the verb and not to the pronoun. 
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In German, too, we cannot draw the proximate clause without adding it to the 
pronoun. This is not an exegetical question, but a purely grammatical one. 

These linguistic discussions have turned out to be somewhat longer than we 
intended; but they cannot be dispensed with if one wishes to have a sure, firm 
foundation. 

Seeking now, on the basis of the foregoing discussions, to discern the 
meaning of the év Xpiot@ and the cognate expressions in the various cases, we 
group the pertinent passages of Scripture. Various groupings are possible, 
according to what is made the ground of division, whether the term Christ (person or 
work), whether the conjunction of the expression (adverbial or attributive), whether 
the use of the preposition (proper or improper, agreeing with our idea or not). For 
our present purpose it will be most profitable to group according to the use of the 
preposition, and then to deal with the meaning of the term Christ and with the 
connection, according to need. Grammatical arguments will seldom be necessary 
after the foregoing. The main groups are thus: 

A. Such passages in which the preposition is used more or less in accordance 
with our conception locally in the sense of "in" to the question where? be it in the 
narrower or in the broader sense (person, work, sphere of meaning of Christ); 

B. Such places where our conception is different and therefore we also mostly 
use a different preposition. Much depends on the subject (grammatical and logical) 
for the translation. 

A. 

Very often the original local meaning of the preposition is strictly retained, and 
we translate "in" in the same idea. It is spoken of who or what is in Christ. By this is 
described the wonderful person of Christ on one side or the other. It is also said what 
blessings are in Christ, what significance Christ has for us men according to his work. 
There are numerous passages in which the faithful are described as being in Christ, 
that is, in possession of His blessings, or where they are exhorted to remain in Christ, 
that is, to remain in possession of the salvation that is in Christ. A whole series of 
cases are founded on this, where we may bring the formula nearer to our 
understanding by the adjective or adverb Christian. There is in part another use of 
the expression - in the sphere of Christ. 

The intimate fellowship of Christ as the Son of God with the Father is 
expressed when Christ Himself in His high priestly 
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In the same prayer (Joh. 17, 21) he asks for his own: "That they all may be one, as 
thou, Father, art in me, and | in thee" - ka4we ov, matep, év Eo Kaya év ool. OF 
course, the believer's being one in the Father and the Son is not exactly the same 
as the Son's being one in the Father and the Father's being one in the Son. The ka& 
ac is to be understood mutatis mutandis. We are chiefly concerned here with the fact 
that the Father is in the Son and the Son in the Father, that the two are most 
intimately united. The union of the believers with the Father and the Son should be 
a reflection of this. - When it is said in 2 Cor. 5:19, & ed¢ nv év Xpiota, the intimate 
communion between God the Father and Christ the Son is likewise attested. Thus 
the reconciliation which Christ wrought is at the same time the Father's work. Col. 
2, 19 we read: év abty Katolkel nav 16 TAnpapa tHS dEldtTHtOS CMpatikas. All the 
fullness of the Godhead, of the divine essence, dwells in Christ bodily, in the flesh, 
as in their bodies. All the fullness of the Godhead has put forth in Christ, in Christ's 
body, its abode, its permanent, abiding dwelling. So then we are to be led by him as 
our God, and by no one else. Similarly, in the same chapter, v. 3 of the divine 
attributes of Christ: év @ eio1 mavtec oi Onoavpoi THC cOgiag Kal THC yv@oEews 
anoxpvgo1, From the inconspicuous covering of the human form of JEsu are 
enclosed all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and that as hidden. They were 
not usually seen, but they are there. And they are not merely uselessly attached to 
Him as something foreign, but they are in Him, they have their seat in Him. Eph. 
4:21 says, dn& e1a év te ‘Inoob. Truth in the fullest sense of the word, all that is 
truth has its abode in JEsu as its proper home. Thus all that is high, yea, the highest, 
God Himself, is in Christ; but apaptia év atte obK éoti, 1 John 3:5. sin, any defect, 
is not in Him; He is perfection itself. What a fullness of doctrine, then, concerning 
the person of JEsu is contained in these few passages! 

And what blessings are in him! St. Peter testifies Apost. 4:12: ov« éorv allo 
ovdevi 4 owtnpia, in none other than Christ is salvation, salvation kat’ é¢oynv, 
temporal and eternal salvation, to be found. Of this salvation St. Paul says, he 
suffers all things for the elect's sake, that they themselves may obtain owtpias tio 
év Xpiot 'Inoot, the salvation which is in Christo, 2 Tim. 2, 10. This salvation is in 
Christo JEsu, from him it proceeds, he has acquired it, in him, as the source of 
salvation, it is to be found. This salvation is then more exactly described when Eph. 
1:7 and Col. 1:14 are said: év 9 éyouev tv dnodbtpwolv O16 Tov aipatog avtob, THY 
agPoi tov mapantmpudtov. In Christ we have deliverance, namely, that which 
consists in the forgiveness of our sins; and this salvation we have in JEsu, not by 
gold or silver, but by his blood. JEsus, from whose side 
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the blood flowed to make atonement for our sins, is the fountain of salvation. The 
same truth is expressed somewhat differently when we read Rom. 3:28: We are 
justified without merit by his grace, 514 to daodvtpa@oeac tc év Xpiot@ Tyoov. 
Salvation, which is in Christo JEsu, is stronger, more substantial than Luther's 
translation, "which is through Christum JEsum." - Also in detail it is said of the 
salvation goods which we have through Christ's redemption, that we have them in 
Christo. Joh. 16, 33 the Saviour says to his disciples, These things have | spoken 
unto you, iva év éuoi eipnvnv éynte Eph. 3, 12 the apostle testifies: év g éyouev tyv 
mappnoiav kai thy mpooaywyny Ev meto1Onoel O10. THC MiotEe@s avtos. In Christo, as the 
fountain, is joyfulness and access; and how have we these blessings in him? In 
conviction, in assurance by faith in him - by certainty of faith. Gal. 2:4, the apostle 
speaks of the false brethren, who had invaded with, and crept in beside, to make 
known Thv édevOepiay, jv exouev év Xpiotp Tyood. John 1:4: ev abtp nv 4 Coy. He is 
not only the life itself, the eternally living, but from him also proceeds life, he is the 
source of life, the giver of life, of new spiritual life, and of eternal life. 1 John 5:11: 
kai aity 4 Con év to vig avtov, éotv. So also St. Paul calls his gospel, which he is 
called to preach as an apostle, promise of the life which is in Christ JEsu, éz ayyelia 
Cans tc év Xpiotg Tnood, 2 Tim. 1, 1 Rom. 6, 23: 16 de yapioua tov Oeob Can aicdvioc 
év Xpioty Thood ty Kvpig nudv. It does not essentially alter the sense whether we 
here take év Xpioty adjectivally to CwH aidviog or adverbially to a éoziv to be 
supplemented. In either case eternal life is said to be in Christo. All these glorious 
blessings JEsus has not as something external, as an outward possession, but they 
are in him, they rest in him, they proceed from him, are to be found in him as the 
treasure of heaven. The turn with év is incomparably stronger than the mere genitive 
of possession or originator, stronger also than the preposition "through." - Also the 
causa impulsiva of salvation, and all that belongs to it, namely, the divine grace and 
love, is indicated by our phrase. 2 Tim. 2, 1 the apostle spurs Timothy to be strong 
in the grace of JEsu Christ, évdvvayod év tH yapiti tH Ev Xpioty Tnool. |n grace, as in 
his element of life, Timothy is to be strong, namely, in the grace which is in Christ 
JEsu. This is the grace which drove him to be our salvation, which is the ground of 
our salvation. This grace is in Christ, it dwells in him, it has his nature, his being, and 
it is it that shines forth in all the glorious blessings. In this also the servant of Jesus 
should be strong, well versed, and firmly grounded. Rom. 8, 39: Nothing in heaven 
and earth duvAcEtal yuac ywpioai ano thc aydaans tob Oeob thc év Xpiotp Thood to 
Kvpig ypev. The love of God, which prepares and vouchsafes our blessedness, is 
the love that is in Christ JEsu, 
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our Lord, is (Subj.) that drove him into the atoning death for us. Here also the 
passage Phil. 2, 5 can best be connected: tovto xai gpoveio& w év vuiv 6 Kai év 
Xpioteé ‘Inoov. Same 
The spirit of grace and love that dwells in Christ Jesus should also be in Christians. 

Thus our expression is used to characterize the wonderful person and the 
glorious work of our Savior in various ways. The relative word is not always used in 
exactly the same sense in the various passages. For it is a somewhat different 
concept when it is said that God is in the Son, and the Son is in God, and when it is 
said that God is in Christ, and the divine attributes are in Christ, and finally when it 
is said that in Christ is salvation, redemption for man. We may try to make clear to 
ourselves this difference which lies in the different terms, when we say, e. g. God is 
in Christ in such a way that in this wonderful Person God and man are intimately 
united; the divine attributes are in Christ, for they constitute the divine essence, and 
they come to the Person in so far as the divine and human natures are intimately 
united; salvation and what belongs to it is in Christ, because he has acquired it and 
administers and distributes it as a treasure which is to be found only in him and 
nowhere else. But, after all, human language, which is often inadequate even to 
express purely human thoughts adequately, is too poor to render divine things and 
ideas and processes quite accurately. But the little word "in" is wide enough and all- 
embracing, and gives sufficient freedom of movement for narrower and wider 
conceptions. 

So itis a bit different when people are said to be in Christ and Christ is in them. 
The intimate fellowship of the faithful with Himself and the Father was testified by 
the Lord in the already mentioned words from the high priestly prayer, Joh. 17, 21. 
Similarly He had already said earlier in His farewell discourses with reference to His 
resurrection, Joh. 14, 20: In the same day ye shall know that | am in My Father, kai 
vusi¢ sv éuoi Kaya év vuiv. So then St. John also speaks of himself and his fellow- 
believers in his first epistle (2, 5): év abtp éouev, Unb “ap. 5, 20: Kat éopev év t9 GAn& 
Iv, Ev TY vip avtov Tnoov Xpiot¢. St. Paul calls out to the Corinthians (1:30): é€ adtob 
ywueic éote Ev Xpioty Tnoov. Likewise he says Phil. 3, 9: kai edpek& w év avtp yn Exav 
dixaioobvny. - And as it is said of individual believers that they are in Christ, so also 
of whole churches, and of the whole body of believers. Gal. 1, 22 says St. Paul, he 
was unknown face to face taicg éxxAnoiaic to Tovdaiag taig év Xpioty. Luther 
translates: the Christian churches in Judea. Eph. 3, 21: 
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avrg 1 00€a Ev tH exxAnoia ev Xpioty Tyood. Luther certainly connects correctly when 
he renders this: to him be glory in the church which is in Christ JEsu. According to 
the context, as well as according to other usage, the prepositional expression here 
is attributive; an adverbial connection does not go well; and it is to be observed that 
the word just now received its special meaning of Christian congregation from the 
biblical writers. Hence the explanatory addition was necessary. That in Christ all 
believers are one, Rom. 12, 5 testifies: d6vrwc¢ oi mooi ev owpd Eouev ev Xpiotg. Catt. 
3, 28: mavtEs yap vusic Eic éote Ev Xpioty Tyoow. Here also belong the many passages 
where it is spoken of abiding in Christ and standing in Christ. Joh. 6, 56 the Lord 
says of the spiritual eating and drinking of His body and blood: 6 tayav pov tyv 
oopKa Kal Mivev MOV TO aia Ev Euol LEVEL KAYO EV AaVTP. John 15:2-7 he uses the image of the 
vine and the branches:trav KAHLO év éuot (attributive) which bringeth not forth fruit. . . . Méeivate év éulol 
Kay EV Vitiv.... As the branch cannot bring forth fruit of itself, but abideth in the vine, so also ye, €av Ly 
év éuol peivate. ... '0 uévav év Euoi Kayo év avtg. .. . Edy un us meivy év Epol. .. . Eav 
ptvyte év éuol Kai Ta pnuata pov év vuiv wetvy. ... | Op. 2, 6: 6 Aéyov Ev avtg péveElv; 
24: Kat vueic év ty vip Kai év ty matpi uEveite; 27, 28: pévEete Ev avtp; 3, 6: mag 6 év 
avty LEVOV ovy apaptavel; 24: Kai 6 Tnpay tas Evtoddc avtod Ev avTY LEVEL Ka aVTOS 
év avtg- Kal Ev TOVTY ylyv@oKoEV O11 Evel EV Huiv. ... 1 Thess. 3, 8: &av vusic omete Ev 
xvpig. Phil. 4, 1: otikete év xvpig. In such passages we have the unio mystica, the 
wonderful intimate communion in which believers stand with their Lord and Saviour. 
The faithful are, as it were, resolved in Christ, secure in Him. Christ, the Saviour, is 
their refuge, their asylum. And they are closely united to him, as the branch to the 
vine, as the members to the head. This thought is extended Eph. 1, 10: . . . that all 
things might be gathered together under one head in Christ, dvaxegaihaimoaciai ta 
mavta év tp Xpiotg. - This connection has influence on believers. From Christo also 
proceedeth unto them life, spirit, manner, mind. 

On the basis of these expressions of being and abiding and standing in Christ, 
our formula is then also substantiated with the article and used precisely to designate 
those who belong to Christ, where we now make use of the simple designation 
"Christians", and accordingly it also stands attributively or adverbially - Christian. 
There is, however, to emphasize this at once, a much deeper content in the Biblical 
description than in the simple name "Christian." The name Christian, Xpiotiavoc, 
was, of course, then already known. He was, 
as we can see from Apost. 11, 26, it first appeared in Antioch in Syria, but it was not 
yet generally accepted and used by the believers themselves, at least in the 
apostolic time. We 
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read indeed that Agrippas says to Paul, Apost. 26, 28: "It lacketh not much, thou 
persuadest me that | should become a Christian, Xpiotiavoc." 
Besides, we find the designation only 1 Pet. 4, 16: "But if he suffer as a Christian, 
Xptotiavoc, let him not be ashamed." There are other appellations or circumlocutions 
which believers use of themselves, among others just these very frequently: of év 
Xpiotg. "Those in Christ" are the faithful, the Christians, only that, as has been said, 
this circumlocution is decidedly more telling than the name Christian. 1 Petr. 5, 14: 

elphvn vuiv mao toicg év Xpiotp "Inoob, “Peace be unto you all that are in 
Christ JEsu" - who are Christians. Rom. 8, 1: "There is therefore nothing 
condemnable toic év Xpioty “Inood, in them that are in Christo JEsu" - in Christians. 
Rom. 16, 7: ot xar mpo éuov yeyovaow év Xpiotp - who have been Christians before 
me; 16, 11: tovc évtac évxvpiy = the Christians. 2 Cor. 5, 17:"k Fv X§tor<p, we can 
render: if anyone is a Christian. 2 Cor. 12, 2: otja dvOpaaov év Xpiotg. The 
prepositional phrase here is certainly adjectival; the connection with ot6a would be 
difficult to understand. But a dvOpwzoc év Xpiotg is a Christian. 1 Cor. 3:1, "And I, 
brethren, could not speak unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal," @¢ vyzioic 
év Xpiotp = as unto young, inexperienced Christians. We can also bring many of the 
above passages closer to our imagination by using the now common term 
Christians, e.g. Eph. 2, 5: we are in him = we are Christians. 

W. Ménkemiller. 
(Conclusion follows.) 
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(Conclusion.) 

In 255 acertain Magnus wrote to Cyprian asking whether those who had been 
baptized in their beds should be baptized again after they had been cured of their 
illness. Cyprian replies, "Quaesisti etiam, fili care, quid mihi de illis videatur, qui in 
infirmitate et languore gratiam Dei consequantur, an habendi sint legitimi Christiani 
eo, quod aqua salutari non loti sint, sed perfusi. Qua in parte nemini verecundia et 
modestia nostra praejudicat, quominus unusquisque quod putat sentiat, et quod senserit 
faciat. Nos, quantum concipit mediocritas nostra, aestimamus, in nullo mutilari et 
debilitari posse beneficia divina, nec minus aliquid illic posse contingere, ubi plena et 
tota fide et dantis et sumentis accipitur, quod de divinis muneribus hauritur. Neque 
enim sic in sacramento salutari delictorum contagia, ut in lavacro carnali et saeculari 
sordes cutis et corporis abluuntur, ut aphronitris et caeteris quoque adjumentis et solio 
et piscina opus sit, quibus ablui et mundari cor-. 
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pusculum possit. Aliter pectus credentis abluitur, aliter mens hominis per fidei merita 
mundatur. In sacramentis salutaribus necessitate cogente et Deo indulgentiam suam 
largiente totum credentibus conferunt divina compendia. Nec quemquam movere 
debet, quod aspergi vel perfundi videntur aegri, cum gratiam divinam consequuntur, 
quando Scriptura S. per Ezechielem prophetam loquatur et dicat (c. 36.): 'Et aspergam 
super vos,' etc. Item in Numeris, c. 19: ,Et- homo, qui fuerit immundus, . . . quoniam 
aqua aspersionis non est super eum sparsa.* Et iterum Num. 8.: Circum sparges eos 
aqua purificationis.* Et iterum: ,Aqua aspersionis purificatio est.* Unde apparet, 
aspersionem quoque aquae instar salutaris lavacri obtinere, et quando haec in ecclesia 
fiunt, ubi sit et dantis et accipientis fides integra, stare omnia et consummari ac perfici 
posse majestate Domini et fidei veritate.-Aut si aliquis existimat, eos nihil consecutos, 
eo quod aqua salutari tantum perfusi sint, si inanes et vacui sunt, non decipiantur, ut, si 
incommodum languoris evaserint et convaluerint, baptizentur. Si autem baptizari non 
possunt, qui jam bapt. eccles. sanctificati sunt, cur in fide sua et Domini indulgentia 
scandalizentur ? An consecuti quidem sunt gratiam dominicam, sed breviore et minore 
mensura muneris divini ac Spiritus S., ut habeantur quidem Christiani, non sint tamen 
caeteris adaequandi? Quinimo Sp. S. non de mensura datur, sed super credentem totus 
infunditur." "Thou hast asked, dearest son, what | thought of those who receive the 
grace of God during their sickness and infirmity, whether they are to be counted true 
Christians, because they are not washed away with the healing water, but are 
watered. In this piece our reserve and modesty decides of no man beforehand, that 
he knoweth not well what he believeth, and what he knoweth well doeth. So far as 
our mediocrity discerns, we hold that the divine benefits cannot in any piece be 
abridged and crippled, and that nothing less can occur where with full and entire 
faith both of the giver and the taker is received what is drawn from the divine gifts. 
For the contagion of sins is not washed away in the healing sacrament in the same 
way as the dirt of the skin and body is washed away in a fleshly and earthly bath, 
so that aphronite soap and also the other supporting means and bath tub and basin 
would be necessary, wherewith the little body could be washed away and cleansed. 
Otherwise the breast of the believer is washed, otherwise the spirit of man is 
cleansed by the merit of faith. In the salutary sacraments, compelled by necessity, 
and by God abundantly bestowing his grace, the divine compendia, savings, turn the 
whole to the believer. 1) Also it should be 


1) It is against the context to translate: "In the sacraments of salvation, when 
necessity compels, the shortest ways of transacting divine 
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Do not worry anyone, because the sick seem to be sprinkled or watered while they 
are receiving divine grace, since the Scriptures speak through the prophet Ezekiel, 
saying: "And | will sprinkle clean water on you, that you may be cleansed from all 
your uncleanness. Likewise Ex. 19: "But whosoever shall be unclean, and shall not 
purify himself, his soul shall be cut off from among the congregation: for he hath 
defiled the sanctuary of the LORD, and hath not sprinkled sprinkling water upon it; 
therefore he is unclean." And again, Deut. 8: "Thou shalt sprinkle water of sin upon 
them." And again, ‘The sprinkling water is the cleansing.’ Whence it is evident that 
the sprinkling of water is also to be kept just as a wholesome bath, and that because 
this is done in the church, where the faith of the giver and receiver is intact, all things 
may stand and be accomplished and performed by the majesty of God and the truth 
of faith." 

Cyprian then points to the man in the Gospel who had been sick for 38 years 
and was healed by Jesus. For him, sickness was not an obstacle to receiving the 
grace of God fully. Therefore he believes that everyone who receives the grace of 
God in the church should also be considered a true Christian. 


matters do, by God's gracious dispensation, confer the whole benefit." (Wall I, p. 
573.) "When necessity compels, and God bestows His mercy." (Ante-Nic. Fathers, 
vol. V, p. 401.) Cyprian indicates by these participial clauses whence it comes that the divine 
compendia communicate the whole to believers, viz. 1. necessitate cogente, by imperative 
necessity. The necessity or issue is meant, which is in the sacrament. The sacrament is 
instituted and instituted that it should communicate the divine benefits to the believer, and this 
purpose it must accomplish where it is applied. 2. deo indulgentiam suam largiente, by 
God's abundant bestowal of his grace. God himself acts and works through the outward means 
in the sacrament. Therefore the believer can never go empty-handed in the sacrament; 
compendia are the savings as gain, advantage, and not the savings of time. The shortening 
of time can give nothing to the people. But the divine savings and riches, namely, the merit of 
Christ, turn everything to the believer. - Cyprian, therefore, does not mean to say here that a 
man can obtain the blessing of baptism by watering only when this is done out of necessity, and 
when God is especially gracious to him. Then such a baptism would always be uncertain. For 
how should the baptized know whether God would be especially gracious to him? But Cyprian 
does not wish such a baptism to be doubted, as is clear enough from what follows. Therefore 
many err, if they wish to infer from these words, that among the ancients the sprinkling or 
watering was regarded, as it were, only as half a baptism. See Dr. Christian, Jmmersion (p. 151 
C.), where the views of many historians are collected together. Even Hdéfling says: "Even 
Cyprian, indeed, justifies the aspersio only in the case of a necessitas cogens, and thinks it 


necessary to refer to the indulgentia Dei in relation to it." (Sacrament of Baptism I, p. 50.) 
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is to be held. Then he continues: "But if anyone thinks that these have not obtained 
anything, because they have only been watered by the healing water, and are 
therefore still empty and bare, let them not be deceived into being baptized when 
they have come out of the complaint of sickness and are made whole. But if they 
cannot be baptized who are already sanctified by the baptism of the church, why do 
they fret about their faith and the goodness of the Lord? Or have they indeed 
obtained the grace of the Lord, above in a shorter and lesser matzo of the divine gift 
and of the Holy Ghost, so that, though they are counted Christians, yet they are not 
counted equal to the rest? Nay, forsooth, the Holy Ghost is not given with matz, but 
is poured out wholly upon the believer." Towards the end of his epistle he still points 
to experience. Some, he says, who had been baptized in their sickness, were free 
from the unclean spirit, and lived in the church in reputation and honor, increasing 
daily in grace and growth in the faith. Some, on the other hand, who had received 
baptism in their healthy days, had again fallen into sin. From this it is evident that the 
devil gives way to faith in baptism and returns as soon as faith ceases. Some still 
considered the profane washing away of heretics to be baptism; those who had now 
been baptized in the church had received less of divine grace. If the heretics 
transgress, they are not asked whether they have been washed or watered; but 
among us the divine truth of faith and the majesty and holiness of ecclesiastical 
baptism are degraded. 

Gregory of Nyssa writes in the last half of the fourth century: Avz yy¢ 16 bow@p 
EMIYEG[EVOG KA vOdVE TO oto1yeiov; And again: 16 vomp tpic éxiyeduevoi Kal madiVv 
QVaPAVTES AO TOV VOATOS THY OWTHPLOV TAPHY Kal dvaoTAOLY THY EV TPINLEPY yEvOLEYNY 
To Ypove aoKpi- voue’a. In ancient pictures the baptized is represented as sitting in 
the water, and the Baptist as pouring water on him from above a pitcher. Perhaps 
such a relationship was also called mersio or immersio by the ancients, since here 
almost the whole body was covered with water, while the wetting of only a part of the 
body was called infusio or aspersio. 

Athanasius writes: To yap xatadvoai té naidiov év tH KoAvupnOpa 
tpitov Kai dvadtoai Kt2. "For the threefold immersion of the child in the 
bathing-place, and its coming up," etc. 

Immersion was the more common way of baptizing. The sick and weak were 
watered. If there was a lack of water, it was also poured. This was also the practice 
for the baptism of children. If the children were strong and healthy, they were 
immersed in the bath; if they were sick and weak, they were sprinkled or watered. 
Later, when the baptism of adults had almost completely ceased, the children were 
treated more and more as weak, 
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and immersion ceased almost entirely at infant baptism. Only in the Greek church 
has this custom survived to this day. However, this is no longer within the scope of 
our work. 

The purpose of this work was to prove by testimonies from the church fathers 
that since the time of the apostles children were baptized, and that baptism was not 
only by immersion, but also by sprinkling and sprinkling. Of the institution of 
baptismal sponsors and other baptismal customs, such as consecration of the 
water. Fasting, formulas of renunciation, anointing, etc., we here refrain from. For 
most of the quotations | have tried to read as literal a translation as possible, at the 
request of my conference brethren to whom the work was submitted and by whose 
decision it was sent. The learned reader will kindly excuse this. The writer of this is 
well aware that he has brought to light nothing essentially new; but he hopes that 
by the testimonies cited a small service has been rendered to many a reader of this 
journal. Hy. Muller. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


|. America. 


Reports and Judgments on the Walther Celebration. In the "Daily Report" 
published by the Concordia Publishing House, Father E. Eckhardt says: "The Coliseum could 
not contain the crowd. From Chicago, Milwaukee. Indianapolis, Fort Wahne, Cleveland, and 
many other cities, especially from Illinois and Missouri, large crowds had appeared, and not only 
did many have to stand, but thousands could not even gain admission, and among these, 
unfortunately, were even some out-of-town visitors. The gathering is estimated at about 20,000. 
It was an uplifting celebration, such as one can perhaps only enjoy once in a lifetime. One can 
often see large crowds and hear large singing choirs, but the unique thing about this celebration 
was that it was Lutherans who were gathered here in one spirit and faith," In almost all church 
and secular papers the number of participants is given as 16,000, that is 4000 too low, because 
rather more than less than 20,000 people had come to the celebration. The Milwaukee Review 
began its detailed report with the words: "The commemoration of the 100th birthday of the 
distinguished theologian and co-founder of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio 
and other states, D. C. F. W. Walthers, held Sunday afternoon at the St. Louis Coliseum, turned 
out to be the most important such event in the history of the Lutheran Church in America." "The 
vast crowd in the Coliseum, decorated with garlands and palms, made an overwhelming 
impression, especially when this festive congregation, accompanied by the seminary orchestra 
of 70 men, sang the jubilant hymn ‘Hallelujah. Praise, glory and honor’." 
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The representatives of the secular press could not understand how in our time purely 
religious motives could arouse such enthusiasm and bring about such a tremendous gathering. 
We had to repeat to a representative of the Associated Press that this meeting was only a 
religious celebration and that no other interests had played a part. In its report the Associated 
Press said: "What was declared to have been the largest Lutheran devotional service 
since the days of Martin Luther was held in the Coliseum this afternoon, where 16,000 
persons gathered to celebrate the 100th anniversary of the birth of Rev. Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther, who is credited with reviving the Lutheran Church in the United States." The 
widely circulated youth paper, The Youth's Companion, wrote: "Lutheranism in the United 
States was at a low ebb when the Rev. Carl F. W. Walther came here with a company 
of self-exiled Saxons, in 1839, and settled in Missouri. Under his leadership the 
Missouri Synod became large and prosperous, and Lutherans throughout the country 
were heartened. When the one hundredth anniversary was observed in St. Louis last 
month, sixteen thousand persons were present at the exercises, including a chorus of 
four thousand voices. Walther was not merely a great Lutheran; he was one of the most 


distinguished religious leaders in the middle West" For this one can also say: Walther gave 
the Lutheran backbone to the Lutheran Church in America. 

The St. Louis dailies carried lengthy illustrated accounts of the gathering at the Coliseum 
on Monday after the celebration, from which we also share several brief excerpts here. The 


Globe-Democrat wrote: "One of the largest gatherings of Lutherans in the history of the 
church packed the Coliseum yesterday afternoon in celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of Rev. C. F. W. Walther, founder of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and other States. The audience, according to attaches of the Coliseum, broke all 
previous records for the building. All the seats were filled, and several thousand persons 
stood in the galleries through the exercises, which lasted three hours." On May 20, the 
Globe ran another editorial in which it sought to pay tribute to Walther's importance. In the 
same it says: "It should not be possible to slight the broad significance and value of such 
aman ...; he belongs among the intellectual builders of his time, and St. Louis and 
Missouri should be the last to forget his efforts. That they will not be forgotten nor 
lessened in the esteem of a later generation was made certain by the spirit with which 
his centenary has been observed." fiber SBaltper? Konferbaiigmug in ber ©peologie: 
"In the language of an oration at the Coliseum he could not view as other than a failure 
the theologian who considers it his primary task to construct a Bible rather than teach 
the Bible." The editorial concludes, "There are many shades of theology in St. Louis, but 
the race itself can be thankful for men as earnest, sincere, learned, and untiring as 
Walther." Similar reports appeared in all the St. Louis dailies. 

Walther "belongs among the intellectual builders of his time, and St. Louis 


and Missouri should be the last to forget his efforts." The Globe was not exaggerating. The 
fact is that St. Louis can name no other citizen who came close to Walther intellectually. 
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from whom had proceeded even nearly so tremendous and far-reaching spiritual impulses and 
influences as from D. Walther. In the State of Missouri there have been few people who have 
done so much to make the names of St. Louis and Missouri known throughout the world, and 
daily in the mouths of the people, as Walther. Nor do we think we do too much to the cause 
when we say that there have been few citizens and patriots in the United States who have so 
rightly known American liberty by its essence and inmost truth, so ardently and purely loved it, 
so sincerely and dearly esteemed it, and so highly praised it, as D. Walther. 


"A Great Walther Celebration." Under this heading the Lutheran of May 
18 carried the following item: "The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
the Rev. Dr. C. F. W. Walther, the Muhlenberg of the Synodical 
Conference (now 766,281 strong), was fittingly celebrated in the 
Coliseum in St. Louis on May 14th, and, if reports are correct, the 
largest gathering of Lutherans ever held in this country must be credited 
to this celebration. There were said to have been 16,000 Lutherans at 
that service, including, of course, the large choir of 4000 voices. The 
students and faculty of the Concordia Seminary, founded by Dr. Walther 
and now having an enrollment of 284 students, were naturally in 
evidence, and there can hardly be a doubt that full justice was done to 
the memory of a truly great man. This celebration proves that there is a 
remarkable esprit de corps in that sturdy body of Lutherans, whose 
positiveness and definiteness in matters of faith and practice are its most 
valuable asset. This is not saying that we could not heartily wish there 
were less inclination in this great body to refuse even the semblance of 
fellowship with other Lutherans who love the confessions just as truly 
as they, and who defend the faith and bear witness in its behalf far more 
wisely. Definiteness is all right, but particularism, and exclusiveness 
toward Lutherans, who confess the faith and defend it, is all wrong, as 
the Lutheran Church is learning to its sorrow." 
Critique of the Lutheran's Walther Critique. According to the quotation from the 


Lutheran, the difference between the Council and Missouri and its founder is that both stand 
for one and the same faith and confession, but the Council shows wisdom, which Missouri lacks. 
But apart from anything else here, would not the Lutheran's judgment be more accurate, 
indeed, hit the nail on the head, if for "wisdom" were substituted "lack of firmness" and for 
"particularism" and "exclusiveness” "Lutheran earnestness with Lutheran doctrines"? 
As soon as the Council brings proof that in theory and practice it is really in earnest about the 
Lutheran symbol and its doctrines, even today Missouri will not fail to extend to it the full brotherly 
hand. But this we cannot readily foresee from past experience. Indeed, that the Council is still 
indifferentist in its views is evident precisely from the criticism that The Lutheran makes of 
Missouri in connection with its reports on the Walther celebration. In the June 8 issue, he again 
refers to the celebration, repeats his reproaches, and then characterizes the doctrinal 
differences between the Lutheran synods of America and Missouri's position toward them thus: 


"For one Lutheran 
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body to say to another: 'I will have nothing to do with you until we agree doctrinally, 
even to the dotting of the i and the crossing of the t,' is to render doctrinal unity 
impossible." Only indifferentism, however, can assert that it is minor points that divide the 
Lutheran Synods of America! To his criticism the Lutheran adds the following untrue 
accusations: "It is wrong for those who do thus refuse to simply abide in the superiority 
of their refusal, and make no attempt, except by hard words and sneers, to bring 
Lutherans in error to conviction of the truth. It is also wrong to misrepresent those with 
whom we differ, and wrong to enter as wolves in sheep's clothing into other people's 
folds." But he who wants to play the man of peace must not give the word to petulance, as the 
Lutheran does here. 

Walther also a blessing for other synods. That the Lutheran earnestness with which 
Walther stood up for the Lutheran doctrines in America not only made Missouri what it has 
become, but was also of great blessing to other synods, no one, even the Lutheran, will want 
to deny. That the General Synod has not continued on the lines of S. S. Schmucker, and 
become a denominationally united or reformed body, does it not owe it largely to Walther's 
earnest, unremitting testimony to true Lutheranism? And although to this day Walther's decided 
position, especially in the General Council, is condemned as exclusivism and intolerance, yet 
even the Council and its synods have not been unaffected by the uplifting Lutheran power which 
Walther exerted. Would the Council have come about at all if there had been no Walther? Yes, 
it was not a vain conceit when Walther said in a letter to Germany in 1866: "For as far as the 
latter [the nominal Lutheran synods] are concerned, it is true that precisely our twenty years of 
witness have, by God's grace, been instrumental in getting several synods to speak again of 
the Confession and to formally base themselves on it and commit themselves to it, e.g. the 
Ohio, the Pennsylvanian, and the Lutheran Synods. For example, the Ohio Synod, the 
Pennsylvania Synod, etc.; but from formal recognition of the symbols to right knowledge of 
them, right Lutheran spirit, and doctrinal and life discipline arising from it, is a far step." (E.-L. F. 
36, 91.) Must not the Lutheran admit that Walther has hit the right mark with the above? And 
is not the General Synod, and suo modo also the Council to this day, a standing proof of the 
second point about the wide step between theory and practice? We know that the councils get 
angry when we point out the gap that still exists between reality and their formal confession. 
But just as Walther's witness to the truth has borne fruit in the past, so we live in the joyful hope 
that the same witness will not remain entirely without blessing in the future. 

Nor did the General Synod papers pass by the Walther celebration silently. The 
Lutheran World of May 31 reprints the Lutheran's debate with the offhand remark, "That 
was something of a meeting, held by the Missourians at St. Louis, in celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of the late Dr. C. F. W. Walther, the great leader 
of that body." Of June 9, the Lutheran Observer notes, "The Walther memorial 


celebration was a grand 
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aSair." And in his number of June 23 he brings the following request from the General Synod 
assembled in Washington at the beginning of June for the Walther celebration: "On motion 
of Rev. Dr. Manhart the pastors throughout the General Synod were requested 
to observe in some fitting manner the centennial anniversary of the birth of 
Rev. Dr. 0. F. W. Walther, who performed so large a part in the history of the 


Missouri Synod." Hopefully, however, it will not go entirely unmentioned in these 
celebrations that the very confessional resolutions adopted by General Synod since 1895 bear 
witness to Walther's blessed effectiveness. The Lutheran World of June 28 again speaks of 
the Walther celebration. It brings the longer report from the congregational journal of D. Rhodes' 


report on the celebration, which begins: "Lord's Day, May 14th, was a great day for 
our Missouri Lutheran brethren in 'St. Louis from far and wide. In a splendid 
manner the 100th anniversary of the birth of Rev. C. F. W. Walther, D. D., 
was observed. The Coliseum, the largest hall in the city, was filled. No spot 
where a man or a woman could stand was unoccupied." This report is prefaced by 
the World with the words, "From all that we see and hear about it, the recent 
celebration at St. Louis of the 100th anniversary of the birth of the late Dr. C. 
F. W. Walther was one of the greatest testimonials to the power of 
Protestantism ever given in this land. We cannot agree in all points with our 
brethren of the Missouri Synod, but if there be any more courageous and 
stalwart body of intelligent Protestants on this continent, we do not know 
where to find them. They bear an unvarying testimony to the great doctrine 
of salvation by grace, and continue in an age of laxity to bear witness against 
the unscriptural claims and errors of the papal hierarchy. That body of 
Christians has a unique and deeply interesting history from the days of its 
humble beginnings in Perry County, Missouri. Its growth has been steady, 
until to-day it is one of the most influential factors in the Christian life of the 
Republic. We cherish the hope that, in the good ordering of the Head of the 
Church, changes may yet be effected in that body, not in the diminution of its 
sturdy Protestantism and adherence to the truth, but in the line of a more 
kindly and tolerant attitude toward the rest of the Lutheran household in this 


land." If Missouri were to become more tolerant of deviations from the Lutheran symbol in the 
future, and thus more indifferent to the truths of it, she would be throwing away the very thing 
God gave her through Walther: the Lutheran backbone. 


The Lutheran World of July 5 brings the Walther resolution submitted at 
Washington by Father Manhart and adopted by the General Synod, which literally reads thus, 
"Whereas, the coming twenty-fifth of October will be the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the Rev. C. F. W. Walther, D. D., and, Whereas, 
Dr. Walther, after passing his early life in the German Fatherland, the land of 
his nativity, and after his profound religious experiences and his university 
training there, came to America in 1838, and, Whereas, Dr. Walther was an 
ardent lover of his adopted land, and of our Evangelical Lutheran Church, and 
by many years of indefatigable labors, with his marvelous gifts as preacher, 


teacher and leader hecame ane of the oreatest relioinns nercanalities the 
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body of Lutherans bearing the name of Synodical Conference, but has been 
largely felt by all Lutherans and by many others in America; be it, Resolved, 
That the General Synod, in recognition of the eminent life, character, and 
services of this great prince of God and of our Lutheran Church, advises its 
pastors and institutions of learning, during this centenary year of his birth, to 
take fitting notice of the services of this great historic character in American 
Lutheranism; and, that it further expresses its pious and Christian desire that 
there should be a better understanding and more fraternal relations between 
those Lutherans in America who look directly to Dr. Walther as their great 
Providential leader, and all other Lutherans in America who share with them 
the common heritage of name, of historic faith, and of mission in America and 


the world." 

In the iowaschen "Kirchenblatt"” the Walther celebration triggered the following 
remarks: "Walther's influence still dominates everything today, and his spirit carries the Missouri 
Synod. As certainly as this influence and spirit has been and still is beneficial for the Lutheran 
Church in America, it is also certain that this is not true in all respects. Not only has D. Walther 
stamped his synod with intolerance, but he has led it on the dangerous track of Calvinizing views 
in the field of the doctrine of conversion and election of grace, and it is in these pieces that his 
disciples chiefly follow and excel their master." lowa, however, from the beginning accused 
Walther of "intolerance" because he would not indifferentistically and unionistically tolerate 
teachings contrary to Scripture and un-Lutheran (e.g., of the last things) in the Lutheran Church 
and allow them to be accepted as legitimate. The toleration shown by the lowans, however, did 
not prevent them from declaring the Missouri Synod to be a sect with which Lutherans could 
have no church fellowship, because it held to Walther's doctrine of the election of grace, which 
is nothing other than the doctrine of Luther and the Formula of Concord. What would the tolerant 
lowans do with Luther if he appeared in their midst and yet wanted to continue, as in 1637, to 
praise his book De servo arbitrio instead of retracting it? Within the Lutheran Church, unionist 
forbearance necessarily means every time intolerance against Luther and those who want to 
remain faithful to him. 

As far as the Ohio papers are concerned, the Lutheran Standard, as far as we have 


noticed, was content to print the report in the Associated Press. The Ohio "church paper" did 
not take notice of the celebration until its number of July 1. Their item thus introduces it, 
"Missourians recently celebrated the 100th anniversary of the birth of their D Walther at a mass 
meeting in St. Louis. Walther's merits are such that he well deserves a celebration of this kind, 
held in proper bounds. We do not want to criticize him in any way, only to point it out. In the 
following, the "Kirchenzeitung" then primarily makes a threefold criticism: 1. In the reports on the 
speeches at the celebration, only D. Stub mentioned: Walther, too, was a sinful, imperfect man. 
"The speakers from the Missouri Synod," says, by way of insinuation, the "Church Newspaper," 
"found no occasion to mention it. It is always well to remember the sinfulness and defectiveness 
of the great ones in the church, dead or alive-it guards against too much veneration." 
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According to this, the Ohio "church newspaper" also seems to want to make its readers believe 
that the Missourians pass Walther off as a faultless person. How we judge Walther in this piece 
is not unknown to Ohioans either, - but the above insinuation served admirably for the usual 
agitation! (2) The second thing which the "Kirchenzeitung" has to reprove, it does in the words, 
"Walther was much praised in that celebration of his birth as the combatant of all the errors of 
his day-only one was not mentioned. Unionism, Methodism, Romanism, Enthusiasm, 
Rationalism, and Synergism were heard of. Alas, it was not possible to add: Calvinism!" Walther 
fought the errors of the times that confronted him. And these, among the Ohioans and other 
opponents, were chiefly rationalism and synergism. And if the Ohioans are not now as deep in 
these errors as the most blatant of the countless modern synergists in Germany and America 
(for the theological signature of our time is synergism), they owe it largely to Walther's earnest 
struggle for sola gratia. Yes, in this very respect, too, the Ohio Synod owes thanks to the man 
whom it heresies as a Calvinist. And yet, indirectly, precisely this struggle of Walther's against 
synergism was at the same time also a right struggle against Calvinism. For while Arminians and 
Synergists have each zealously fought against Calvinism, but with foolishness, like drunkards, 
by abandoning the sola gratia in order to save the universalis gratia, Walther, in his fight for 
grace, which was strictly in accordance with the word of God, held fast to both: the universality 
and the exclusive efficacy of grace, and avoided both: the Charybdis of Synergism as well as the 
Scylla of Calvinism. Walther, in wielding the double-edged sword of the divine word against the 
synergistic errors of time of the lowans and Ohioans and all the deniers of sola gratia, yet so 


fought that he struck at the same time at the Calvinists and all the liars of universalis gratia. 
The third point of the criticism of the "Church Newspaper", interwoven with silly phrases, says 
briefly: the Ohioan doctrine was not correctly presented by the two Missourian speakers. But the 
Ohioans were not mentioned by us at all, and in our minds the words quoted by the 
"Kirchenzeitung" were first Fritschel and Schmidt, and their successors, the Ohioans, only in the 
second sentence. And that no one has been wronged by our statement, especially not the 
Ohioans, we are ready at any time to prove with documents. The "Church Newspaper" gains a 
semblance for its false assertion only by making a rearrangement of our sentences, without 
hinting at it in any way. 

In the Ohio "Church Newspaper" of July 15, F. H. writes: "The Missouri Synod 
celebrates this year the hundredth birthday of D. Walther, and will probably commemorate him 
in times to come. It has a right to do so. Walther has rendered great service to the Lutheran 
Church. At a time when Lutheran consciousness was in a poor state, he boldly unfurled the 
banner of our Lutheran confession. He recognized the blessing of Christian parochial schools 
and urged their establishment. He saw in the secret societies a danger to the life of the 
congregation and testified against them. He urged Christian church discipline in the 
congregations. The blessing of his effectiveness flowed far beyond the borders 
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of his synod. Walther contributed immensely to the preservation of the German language and 
German customs in America. But great men are also missing. In Walther's synod there grew up 
and was cultivated a spirit of intolerance which does not go well with the spirit of Christian love. 
Especially, however, in the last years of his life Walther advanced a doctrine of election by grace 
which departed from the scriptural teaching of the Lutheran Church, and his successors more 
and more fortify this departure. But - the time may come when this doctrine will be dismissed, 
and when the faithful Lutherans of this land will join hands as brethren of one tribe in the common 
work. We hope it with all our hearts, and beseech God that it may soon come to pass." What is 
written in the previous two paragraphs could be repeated here. But we only add, "Common work 
of all Lutherans in America is a glorious thing; but more glorious and absolutely necessary is 
godly truth and earnestness and unity in the same. 


We conclude our review of the Walther celebration with some of the Lutheran 
Witness’ comments on the delegate synod. He writes of May 25: "Altogether this 
convention of Synod was most interesting and inspiring and will go down in 
the history of the Lutheran Church in America as a most momentous one. May 
the great Head of the Church bestow His blessings upon all that has been 
resolved during these days, and grant that all that has been done redound to 
the glory of His holy name and the furtherance and upbuilding of His kingdom 
in this beloved country of ours!" gerner bom 22. 3"" L "The cordial spirit of 
fellowship which pervaded the deliberations of the English Synod at its recent 
convention, which was displayed on the floor of the German Delegate Synod, 
and which manifested itself in the consummation of the organic union 
between the two synods, must hearten everyone who is praying and laboring 
for the welfare of our Lutheran Zion. Such a spirit of brotherly union augurs 
well for the future of our synodical work. . . . The resolutions passed by the 
Joint Synod, and also those of our English District, must be trumpet calle to 


make known our opportunities and to enlist our consecrated service." 
F.B. 

The Synod of Canada and the Decree Ne temere. The "Deutscher Lutheraner" 
reports: "Like all Protestant denominations in Canada, our Synod has dealt with the papal decree 
Ne temere and passed the following resolutions in German and English: "The Lutheran Synod 
of Canada, assembled in Toronto for its 50th session, considers it its God-given duty to oppose 
the papal decree Ne temere.Lutheran Synod of Canada, assembled in Toronto for its fiftieth 
session, considers it its God-given duty to protest most strongly, on the basis of the divine word 


and the wording of our marriage laws, against the papal decree Ne temere, which tears up 


marriages contracted according to divine and human law, and threatens to undermine the peace 
of family, social and political life. The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada petitions the 


Dominion Parliament for the introduction of a uniform Marriage Act. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Canada, convened for her fiftieth session, considers herself 
under highest and most sacred obligations to most emphatically protest 
against the papal decree Ne temere, which tends to sever the sacred ties of 
matrimonial union, threatening at the same time to undermine the peace of 
domestic, social, and political life. The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Canada would fur- 
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thermore respectfully request the Dominion Parliament to favour the passing of an act by 

means of which an equal matrimonial law for all Canadians may be secured.’ This resolution 

is to be presented to the Parliament through the mediation of a Member of Parliament." 
F.B. 


In The Lutheran's report of the 164th Pennsylvania Ministerium meeting we read, 
"September 6th, the 200th anniversary of the Patriarch Muhlenberg's birth, should be a day 
of thanksgiving, when we review all that was involved in his coming here as a missionary- 
pastor and superintendent, and the bond with other synods, growing out of the same 
foundation, as well as those springing up on new ground. A courteous reference was made 
to the 100th anniversary of that remarkable church-father, Dr. C. F. W. Walther, the father 
of the Missouri Synod." This passage refers to D. Horn's presidential report. Further, in 


reference to the theses on constitutional amendments presented to Synod, the Lutheran 
writes: "These were requested because of their practical bearing upon the status 
of pastors without a charge, especially through failing health or old age. The 
theory of the fathers of our ministry inclined to the view that the ministry was 
an order and perpetual, instead of an office or work. Our General Council has 
cut itself loose from this view, and declares synods to be composed of pastors 
and congregations. As a congregation of congregations, a synod can call men 
to such a general ministry as a professorship or superintendency. But, even in 
this position, Dr. Walther regarded himself as merely an advisory member of 
his synod on questions of doctrine and principle. He refrained from voting on 
matters relating to its finances, though his paramount influence penetrated to 
‘every mouse-hole in the synod.’ This seemed the generally accepted principle, 
although some of the brethren lamented the idea of disfranchising our pastors 
simply because they had grown old and could not serve a parish regularly. 
The value of pastors, engaged in the wider work of the Church, demands a 
proper recognition, but it is not just that they should vote for obligations in 
which they have no share." This advance in the doctrine of church, ministry, and church 
government is ultimately due to the influence of D. Walther. The Lutheran still reports that 


ex-Mayor Shieren of Brooklyn promised $50,000 for a post-graduate professorship at 
Mount Airy. F. B. 

Purified Danish Synod. From the 7th to the 12th of June the Purified Danish Lutheran 
Church of this country held its 15th annual meeting at Blair, Nebr. where the theological 
seminary and business college of this synod is located. At the same time the 25th 
anniversary of that institution was celebrated. Present at the reading of the roll were 89 voters, 
of whom 37 were pastors. Most of the meetings were held in a tent prepared for the purpose. 
Five congregations were received. In addition to $70,000 for pastors’ salaries, the synod raised 
$25,000 for the synod treasury, $40,000 for the church building treasury, an extra offering and 
a jubilee offering of about $25,000. In his annual report, the president pointed out that our 
offerings must be voluntary and given with joy, but that there should nevertheless be more 
system in them. Negotiations had been held with the Missionary Committee of the General 


Synod of the South, in order to 
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together to do mission in Japan. - At Trinity Seminary in Blair last year 11 students prepared for 
the preaching ministry, 2 of whom passed their final exams. E. H. 


The General Synod held its 45th meeting in Washington. A few days earlier, the Federal 


Council of Lutheran Brotherhoods, which comprises 140 associations with 12,000 
members, had met there for the first time. The questions with which this general synodical 
brotherhood was concerned included the following: How can the work of the congregations and 
the Sunday schools be kept consistently and effectively before the brotherhood? Is it feasible to 
engage every member to keep alive the interest in the work of the brotherhood? What kind of 
program will attract men? What can be done to interest indifferent men in the work of the church? 
Why is a synodical brotherhood necessary, and what should be its nature? How can giving be 
raised for missions, etc.? The brotherhood took part in the meetings of the General Synod, of 
which D. Remensnyder was elected president. President Tast, who unfortunately so often plays 
roles at religious meetings of Jews, Papists, Protestants, and freethinkers, which are not 
compatible with his Unitarianism, nor with his Americanism, nor with his office, nor even with 


true manhood, also appeared to speak, and according to the Lutheran World, said, "I hardly 
needed an introduction to the audience, because I have known Lutherans ever 
since I knew anything. I came from Cincinnati. More than one third of our 
population there are Germans, and a great majority of them are Lutherans. I 
never think of Lutherans without remembering the only German phrase I 
know, and that I am not quite sure is grammatical - 'Ein' feste Burg. That 
suggests their character and their reliance." "It is unnecessary for me to speak 
of the strength that the Lutheran Germans and the Germans generally have 
added to our civilization. In Cincinnati we received what we thought was the 
‘cream’ of Germany in 1848 and 1849. At that time there were disturbances in 
Germany, and men who advocated the utmost freedom in government found 
homes here a little more comfortable than they thought they would be if they 
stayed. They were men of independence, strength, and of high standing in the 
communities they had left, and they stood for something in the communities 
into which they came, and they formed the leaders of those Germans who went 
into the Civil War for the purpose of upholding the Union, vindicating 
freedom, and eradicating slavery. Therefore, you have a history to which you 
may look back with intense pride. I am sure the result of the synod will be, as 
it ought to be, good for the church, good for the people in the church, and good 
for the country. I am glad to welcome such sturdy members of the community 


as the Lutherans of this country." Isn't President Tast confusing the Lutherans with the 
Free Protestants in Cincinnati? The resolutions concerning the confessional position of the 
General Synod are important, and we shall deal with them in the following paragraph. Resolved, 
That an official organ be published and, where possible, the existing private papers, Lutheran 
Church Work, Lutheran Observer, and Lutheran World, be united with the same. Resolved 
further, That the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ iu America be 
recommended, and also that the following be formed. 
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of local federations; further, to advocate entire abstinence and sanctity of Sunday. On Sunday, 
as usual, the delegates preached in the sectarian pulpits. And as the General Synod approved 
delegates from Reformed churches, so again it elected delegates to the Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches, and also a committee to negotiate with the Episcopalians for church 


unity. Of the Sunday School Committee's report, the Lutheran Observer writes: "The 
report offered serious criticisms of the International graded system of lessons. 
The objections specified are, that the system is too complex, is an undue 
exaltation of pedagogical principles, does not provide for the study of the 
whole Word of God, introduces nature studies not in harmony with the 
methods of our church, and that much of the literature contains dangerous 
teaching. Recommendations were adopted instructing our representatives to 
join in asking for a modification of the system of graded lessons so as to 
conform to the methods and principles of our church. The matter of joint 
Sunday-school literature suggested by the United Synod of the South was 


referred to the committee with instructions to report in two years” Similar 
complaints about the International Sunday-school lessons have been heard in other 
denominations. 

Concerning its doctrinal basis, the General Synod assembled in Washington passed 
important resolutions. Two years ago it had appointed a committee to codify the various 
resolutions adopted by the General Synod up to that time concerning its confessional position. 
The proposals which this committee presented in Washington were approved by the Synod. 
According to them, the following new articles should be inserted between the first and the 


present second: "Article II. Doctrinal Basis. With the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the fathers the General Synod receives and holds the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God and the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice; and it receives and holds the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession as a correct exhibition of the faith and doctrine of our 
Church as founded upon that Word." "Article III. The Secondary Symbols. 
While the General Synod regards the Augsburg Confession as a sufficient and 
altogether adequate doctrinal basis for the cooperation of Lutheran synods, it 
also recognizes the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald 
Articles, the Small Catechism of Luther, the Large Catechism of Luther, and 
the Formula of Concord as expositions of Lutheran doctrine of great historical 
and interpretative value, and especially commends the Small Catechism as a 
book of instruction." With reference to the Vorlc Resolution of 1864, heretofore printed as 
an amendment to the Constitution, the recommendation of the committee adopted by the 
General Synod reads: "As this is simply of an explanatory and apologetic 
character, it could not be incorporated into the Constitution. It seems to your 
committee that this resolution has served its purpose, and needs no further 
repetition, especially as it remains on record for reference. We believe that 
both the Constitution and the Confession will appear more dignified and will 


inspire greater confidence unbuttressed by subsidiary statements." All these 
resolutions of the General Synod are valid as soon as they have been adopted by the District 
Synods; and for this purpose a two-thirds vote is sufficient. 
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majority of the same. The General Synod does not require unanimity even in doctrinal matters. 
The above decisions are valid even if a minority votes against them in all synods and a majority 
votes against them in one third of the synods. As for the amendment of 1864 in particular, it 
should have been dropped, because it can be understood historically as denying the true 
presence in the Lord's Supper and the power of absolution by men, and because it asserts the 
divine obligation of the Sabbath in the New Testament, contrary to Scripture and the Augustana. 
As long as this Amendment does not fall, it cannot yet be said, even formally, that the General 
Synod has made a confession that is clear and correct on all sides. And how great the gulf still 
is in the General Synod even between its present, only partially correct resolutions on paper and 
the real reality in practice, is testified to, apart from anything else, by the unionism openly 
displayed and defended everywhere, especially by the conservatives in the General Synod, as 
mentioned in the previous paragraph, as well as by the principled position of the General Synod 
that in matters of confession and faith unanimity is not necessary, but a majority of votes is 
sufficient. Against this, however, it must be asserted that in a truly Lutheran synod the confession 
must not only be formally correct throughout and must not merely stand on paper, but must 
actually live in the synod, be accepted by all its members, and with respect to the individual 
doctrines be rightly and equally understood by all. To what extent, however, the General Synod 
has hitherto lacked this last point, is shown by its journals and the books of its leading 
theologians, down to Valentine and Richard. It must be admitted, however, that the confessional 
decisions taken by the General Synod since 1895 would have been utterly impossible in the 
days of S. S. Schmucker. We therefore gladly give room to the hope that, by God's grace, the 
General Synod will continue in the future to come closer and closer to true Lutheranism in theory 
and practice. But we would like to add one question: How will it be held in the future with the 
Gettysburg Oath of Professorship? Should the ambiguous phrase "correct presentation of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Word of God," which was understood as a limitation, rightly remain? 
Finally, we note that also in Washington the General Synod decided to insert "hell" into its 
Apostolic for the former "the place of departed spirits" and "holy catholic church" for "holy 


Christian church". 
F. B. 

The General Assembly of Presbyterians, assembled at Atlantic City, in a "heresy 
trial" found Rev. Grant guilty. Grant was charged with teaching falsely of the deity of Christ, of 
his mediatorial office, of the inspiration of the Scriptures, of their miracles, etc. Grant is a follower 
of the liberal theology imported from Germany, and advocates the idea of evolution in religion, 
and the doctrine of "progressive revelation" throughout the ages which sprang from it, according 
to which the later, precisely because it is the later, stands higher than the earlier, and therefore 
liberal theology, precisely because it is the modern, is more divine and true than the doctrine 
and theology of the apostles and theologians. 
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Prophets. Grant is obviously an arch-heretic. It is therefore gratifying that the Presbyterians have 
brought him to trial. But the General Assembly has not yet found the strength or courage to 
confront with earnestness, firmness, and success the real source of the heresies which Grant 
advocates, Union Seminary. F.B. 
Dedication of Episcopal Cathedral in New Kork. The "Z. u. A." writes: "The magnificent, 
large Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Divine on Morningside Heights, New York, the 
dedication of which we recently reported, is the first attempt to reproduce the great cathedral 
buildings of Europe on American soil. Construction has been in progress since 1891; it was 
hoped to complete it in twenty years; but only the chancel and two of the seven chapels projected 
around the apse have been finished. So far the building has cost three million dollars; it will 
require ten million more to finish it. Then, however, it will be one of the world's most famous 
monuments, fourth in size among the cathedrals of the world. Only St. Peter's in Rome and the 
cathedrals of Seville and Milan are larger. The style is late Romanesque. Not only the Episcopal 
clergy, but representatives of all the other churches, including the Catholic Archbishop Farley of 
New York, were invited to the dedication. The latter, however, took no part. At the dedication, 
Bishop Greer preached on the text, 'Love the brethren; fear God; honor the King!" The collection 
taken at the celebration was $320,000. The present president of the General Synod, D. 
Remensnyder, also took part in the dedication of this cathedral. In the Lutheran World he 
writes: "I would not have attended, had I not been asked to represent the 
Lutheran Church and been assured of a representative place among the clergy. 
Eight were thus invited on behalf of other denominations. Gowned and in 
academic hoods, we ascended the marble steps to the choir, and took assigned 
seats in the chancel, back of the pulpit on one side and of the lecturn on the 
other" What every faithful Lutheran feels as a disgrace to Lutheranism, D. Remensnyder and 
his Synod evidently see in it a tribute to the Lutheran Church. As for the great building itself, it is 
true that an immense cathedral is the embodiment, as it were, of the idea of the eternal, the 
sublime, the stable, and the all-superior. But in the Christian Church the preaching of the Gospel 
is the main thing; for faith comes from preaching. Great cathedrals, which are calculated less for 
the ear than for the eye, therefore correspond less to the idea of Christianity and Lutheranism 


than churches which consider above all the ear. It is therefore not quite true when the Lutheran 
remarks: "It is a Protestant weakness to multiply churches, and a Boman Catholic 


virtue to solidify and strengthen them." F.B. 
Episcopal Bishop Brent in the Philippines claims that the greatest obstacle to his work 


is the word "Protestant" in the name of his church. He writes:"When Spain and Rome held 
undisputed sway in the Philippines, the terms 'filibustero,' 'insurrecto,' and 
‘protestante' were used by the friars as synonymous, and synonymous they 
remain in the minds of the majority of Filipinos at the present day. "And how 
does Brent counter these lies and prejudices? He writes: "At St. Luke's we have torn out 
the title-page of our Prayer-Books, and insist 
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on the meaning and significance of the confession of faith in the Prayer- Book itself: 'I 


believe in the holy Catholic Church." But does this not mean casting out the devil by 
Beelzebub, and fighting Papist lies and heresies likewise with dishonesty and untruth? With 
dishonesty, in that Brent conceals the official name of his church; with false doctrine, since 
according to Scripture only the invisible church is the general one, and not any particular church, 
let alone the 600,000 Episcopalians in America. Bishop Brent himself with his church teaches 
papist of the nature of the church. That is why he is helpless, helpless against papism. He who 
teaches with Brent that the one holy Christian Church is essentially a visible communion and 
organization, and that the keys are not given principaliter et immediate to Christians as such, 
but only msdiats, through the ministers, is at least embryonically a Papist, and consequently 
must also agree with the two fundamental articles of the Papacy: 1. That the Church, as a visible 
- one - general one, must also have a visible head, and that this de facto is, and can only be, 
the Pope; 2. That man is not saved by faith in Christ alone, but that obedience to the Pope and 
his representatives is also necessary for this. No one who considers visible organization to be 
the essence of the church can escape these consequences. 
F. B. 

Logentism. The much-named evangelist, R. A. Torreh, several months ago addressed 
a letter to W. T. Philipps, secretary of the National Christian Association at Chicago, whose 
business it is to combat logism, in which he strongly condemned Masonry. The following notice 
also circulated in the church papers:-"The Second Assistant Postmaster General addressed a 
letter to the Superintendent of the Division of Railroad Clerks, March 25, informing him that 
affiliation with a secret lodge on the part of the Clerks is not considered desirable by the postal 
authorities. The Assistant Postmaster says that all Clerks, on entering the service, must take an 
oath that they will do their duty and do nothing forbidden by the laws. Accordingly, they could 
not take another oath as members of a secret society, which might possibly bring them into 
conflict with their official duties." Logentism, for many reasons, is not merely pernicious to the 
Church, but, on account of its secret confederacies and oaths, dangerous to the State. This has 
been the position of our Synod from the beginning. But how difficult it is for even many Lutherans 
to come to this understanding! Just think of the lodge pastors of the General Synod, the Synod 
of the South, and even the General Council! F. B. 

Papist compulsion to school. By order of the pope, the bishops of the diocese of 
Cincinnati have issued the following ecclesiastical law: "We order that henceforth no confessor 
in this diocese shall absolve parents who cause their sons and daughters to attend non-Catholic 
schools, unless such parents promise in the confessional to send their children to a Catholic 
school as soon as the confessor shall require it, or submit to the decision of the bishop when 
the matter has been brought before him." This edict is signed by the Archbishop of Cincinnati 
and the Bishops of Indianapolis, Grand Rapids, Covington, Detroit, Louisville, Fort Wayne, 
Columbus, and Cleveland. 
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Il. Abroad. 


A letter from Luther to Charles V. sold at auction in Leipzig for 102,000 marks, and a 
letter from Katharina v. Bora, Luther's wife, sold for 6000 marks. For a copy of the six extant 
Gutenberg Bibles, one of the first books printed with movable type, Huntington paid $50,000 in 
New York some months ago. This seems a small sum, compared with the more than §25,000 
paid for a number of typefaces by the hand of Luther! The buyer was Pierpont Morgan. And the 
letter in question is the well-known letter of April 28, 1521, on his way back from the Diet of 
Worms to Charles V, in which Luther particularly emphasizes his Scriptural principle and 
declares that neither he nor anyone else in the world can and must reveal anything of Scripture. 
The letter did not reach the hands of the Emperor, since no one dared to hand over the letter of 
a man in imperial custody. Spalatin, who notes this on the original, seems to have received the 
letter at that time. An enclosed old envelope names a Superintendent Lingk (?) as the owner of 
the letter in 1801. Pierpont Morgan has now presented the Luther letter he bought to the 
Emperor Wilhelm, for which he decorated it with the "Red Eagle". At the same time, Morgan's 
gift earned him the goodwill of the Germans, who were not a little outraged when they heard 
that Luther's letter was going to America. The principle of the Reformation itself, which is 
expressed in this letter, was not only allowed to emigrate without tears in Germany, but was 
virtually spat out to the country; and when the corresponding document now wanted to follow 
the principle, Germany went berserk! The Emperor donated the Luther Letter to the Luther 
Museum at Wittenberg. F. B. 

The Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church of Saxony and elsewhere held 
its meeting this year in Chemnitz. Father Wohling preached on Eph. 2, 19-22. The total number 
of standing members of the synod is now 54. Among the approximately 50 synod members 
were guests from the East Indies, North America and London. The pastors and congregations 
of the Danish Free Church were admitted. Negotiations were held on the doctrine of the spiritual 
priesthood of Christians and on the literal inspiration of the whole of Holy Scripture. The latter 
topic was especially timely, because for some years now the people of Breslau have also 
tolerated the denial of the literal inspiration of the Holy Scriptures in their midst. At the same 
time the common assertion that Luther had taken a "freer stand" on the Bible was refuted. The 
congregations were urged, wherever possible, to provide for their own households 
independently and to seek support from the synodal treasury only if their forces were really 
insufficient to carry out the work commanded of them. With grateful joy the Synod took note of 
the decision of the Synod of Delegates in St. Louis to appoint a steward in each district, who is 
to see that the sum intended for the Free Church is also collected. The Pastoral Conference 
suggested that the centenary of Walther's birth be celebrated in all congregations on October 
25. May God grant the Free Church of Saxony and others the goodwill of 
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and the love of the brethren in America, but above all, their most glorious ornament and greatest 
riches: the word of God spoken aloud! F. B. 


"The Old Faith" asks for a "relief fund", otherwise it could not continue to exist. From the 
beginning (for twelve years) the founders and editors had had to make great pecuniary sacrifices 
to keep the paper afloat. In the past year 6500 Mark extra subsidies had been necessary. If the 
readers did not collect subscribers and create an aid fund to cover the debts, the paper would 
have to cease publication. The "E. K. Z." remarks: this advertising paper of the "Old Faith," which 
was once founded to offer to the positive laity what the "Christian World" offers to the liberal 
ones, is a sad testimony to the fact that the still believing Christians of our day, especially, 
unfortunately, those who are still Lutheran at heart, have so little understanding and participation 
for the ecclesiastical, especially the Lutheran-minded press. "It would be a disgrace for our 
positive Christian laity if this Lutheran congregational newspaper, which is 
especially intended for them, had to disappear again. 


The well-known evangelist S. Keller gave a lecture in the Nikolaikirche in Leipzig which 
caused offence and distress in believing circles and especially repelled the communities. Keller 
went one step further in Hanover, where he denied the eternity of the punishments of hell and 
the immortality of the soul, and went out against the pastors. One of the chief advantages of 
heavenly blessedness, he said, was that there were no more pastors there! "It is blasphemy!" 
he cried to the hall. "I say it again, it is blasphemy to speak of eternal punishments in hell. 
Knowingly the theologians insist on the wrong translation of the word aiwv, which does not mean 
eternity, but a period of time of any length." The next Sunday a number of pastors took their 
stand from the pulpits against Keller's false teaching. The auditorium was filled by 1500 listeners, 
for in Hanover Keller had hitherto had many faithful followers. The "Old Faith" writes: "In the 
lecture were many lonely and afflicted ones, who left the crowded hall with deep regret. The 
Social Democrats present rubbed their hands in triumph: 'Another fallen angel whom we can 
soon count among our own." Keller, of whom the "Reformation" boasts that everywhere on his 
travels he sought to awaken understanding for theological science, the historical consideration 
of the Bible, and the national church, declared foolishly in Leipzig: the word-inspiration was an 
unevangelical view, which had been smuggled into the Lutheran church long after Luther, so 
that one need not convert. The result was that some fellowship circles turned away from Keller, 
and the "Allianzblatt" attacked him in an article with the headline: "The Masks Fall." In his reply, 
however, Keller's mouth was only the fuller: anyone who still wanted to hold on to the verbal 
inspiration long since issued by all Bible-believing pastors and professors in Germany was 
beyond help! 

F. B. 


The Jatho case has kept minds in great agitation in Germany during the last five months, 
and has led to many feuds of pens, resolutions, demonstrations and counter-demonstrations, 
sympathy and 
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antipathy declarations among liberals and positives. Now the College of Judges delivered its 
verdict against Jatho by a three-fourths majority. And that was no great achievement, for Jatho 
openly denied not only the specifically Christian, but all religious truths in general, even those 
of natural religion: the personality of God, the immortality of the soul, life after death 2c. Jatho, 
like Hackel, Kalthoff, Drews, and other atheists, pantheists, and monists, belongs to the most 
radical spirits in the German national churches. Even in the proceedings before the 
Spruchkollegimn, Jatho spoke his unbelief and pantheism so openly that even his extremely 
liberal-minded defenders, Baumgarten and Traub, admitted that Jatho's position was no longer 
compatible with church doctrine. In front of his judges, Jatho rejected the personality of God 
without further ado and asserted that he could get along without Jesus, and that Christ was 
nothing more to him than the genius of mankind. Therefore it is not a special act of faith and 
confession when finally, after months of discussion, the Prussian judicial college, under the 
chairmanship of D. Voigt, pronounced itself against Jatho's remaining as pastor in the Prussian 
regional church, and not even unanimously. P. Bunke writes in the "Reformation": "The removal 
of Pastor Jatho by the Spruchkollegium took place on June 24. The negotiations took two days. 
The press was excluded from the proceedings. On the other hand, the chairman of the 
Spruchkollegium, President D. Voigts, permitted the entry of a number of interested persons 
who had close relations with the press or were themselves editors. The democratic press 
therefore knew at once to report that counsel for Jathos, Prof. D. Baumgarten, and P. Liz. Traub, 
should have prevented injustice in the trial. Unfortunately, the right-wing papers were not in a 
position to comment on this immediately, since they had no reporters at their disposal. . . . 
According to the newspaper reports, Jatho defended his position with great openness and 
thereby made it easier for the panel of judges to reach a decision if the material in the file had 
not yet been sufficient. The verdict, in accordance with the provisions of the heresy law, reads 
as follows in the most concise form: 'The Spruchkollegium fiir kirchliche Angelegenheiten, after 
its free conviction drawn from the whole epitome of the hearings and evidence, by virtue of § 
11 of the Kirchengesetz, betreffend das Verfahren bei Beanstandung der Lehre von Geistlichen 
(Church Law Concerning the Procedure in the Case of Objections to the Doctrine of Clergymen) 
of March 16, 1910, finds that a further effectiveness of the pastor Jatho within the Lutheran 
Landeskirche of the older provinces of Prussia is incompatible with the position which he 
occupies in his doctrine to the confession of the Church." After this declaratory judgment, the 
Oberkirchenrat has to take the further steps. Father Jatho loses fine office, but receives an 
annual allowance equal to his pension." Naturally, the liberals are quite upset about this verdict 
of the Review Board, and they have already given vent to their displeasure in large protest 
meetings in Cologne, Berlin, and other places. The verdict - they think - means a day of 
misfortune for the Protestant Church and its freedom of doctrine and belief, and is a step toward 
Rome! From Cologne comes the news that the admirers of Jatho, without leaving the national 
church, are uniting to form a free church community. 
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in which Jatho is to act as pastor on the basis of the Reich Association Law. That the judgment 
on Jatho means an advance against liberalism, no one can seriously believe, as long as Harnack, 
the mouthpiece and leader of the liberals, sits on the verdict panel. Only this much does the 
verdict say, that outspoken and consistent monists, pantheists, and atheists cannot in the long 
run remain preachers in the national church. The modern deniers of Christ, however, are not 
touched by the judgment of the College of Judges. Nevertheless, many positive people rejoice: 
by the verdict on Jatho, the Lutheran Landeskirche is vindicated and asserted as a confessional 
church, and the danger of leaving the Landeskirche is prevented. The "A. E. L. K." thinks: the 
verdict of the Spruchkollegium will be felt by many as a redemption. Thus, unfortunately, at least 
temporarily, the deposition of Jatho has the effect of an injection of morphine on many positive 
people who have hitherto remained in the Landeskirche only with a sore conscience, although, 
as far as the liberals are concerned, nothing has actually been changed by it. Even Bunke says: 
"No judgment can yet be passed on the general importance of the Spruchkollegium for the 
confessional basis and order of the Landeskirche on the basis of the first verdict. For the case of 
Jatho is quite abnormal. This pastor had turned his back not only on the evangelical preaching 
of salvation, but also on the common Christian confession of faith. We will only be able to assess 
the value of the heresy law correctly once a pastor is summoned who, in terms of church policy, 
takes radical action against the church confession, but who, theologically, stands on Harnack's 
position and can refer to it with better reason than Jatho. Whether, of course, such a case will 
ever reach the College of Judges, we dare not prophesy." Why not? On the basis of the 
experiences of the last 25 years a prophecy is easy and only one is possible. From the latest 
news we learn the following: The "Nationalzeitung" says that Professors Loofs and Kahl and the 
representatives of the Rhine Province voted against the condemnation. The "Reformation," 
however, thinks that this news concerning the representatives of the Rhine Province in the above 
form is certainly false. In a protest declaration 81 liberal clergymen call Jatho's dismissal from 
office "an incalculable damage to the religion of our Protestant regional church", and undeterred 
by all the consequences they would continue to follow their convictions of conscience alone in 
the future. The notorious Traub of Dortmund declared: "I feel the dismissal of Jatho as a disgrace 
for our Protestant regional church, but not as a defeat of Protestant freedom of conscience, which 
just now has to fight through its right with all determination. . . . Cowardly fools we would be if 
our hearts did not tremble at such religious crime." Baumgarten of Kiel has spoken in a similar 
vein. Everywhere the liberals now decry the College of Judges as a "heretic court," "tribunal of 
the Inquisition," etc. On the other hand, they try to make Jatho into a suffering martyr, but this 
does not quite succeed, since he will receive an annual pension of 6,000 marks, and in addition 
90,000 marks have been collected for him by his friends. Somewhat effusively the "A. E.L.K." of 
July 7 writes: "The detailed report of an eyewitness . .. shows with what dignity, clarity and justice 
the negotiations were conducted. 
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were led; nay, one has the impression that a Higher One was present, who gave mouth and 
wisdom to those who led the cause of his church." Are such words suitable for deciding the 
question whether a pantheist like Jatho, that is, at bottom an atheist, could serve in the church 
as a preacher and teacher? Do they not reveal that in the national churches even the most self- 
evident things have long ceased to be self-evident, but are questionable? After all, according to 
the "A. E. L. K.," even the radical Traub admitted in the interrogation: "There is no question, Jatho 
is a Pantheist." The words of the "A. E. L. K." would be more justified if the sentence had been 
pronounced against Harnack, who now has a seat and a vote in the Spruchkollegium, although 
even this should be taken for granted in Protestant churches, for deniers of the Deity of Christ 
are heathens and stand outside the Church. More soberly and less admiringly, Father Bunke 
says in the "Reformation" of July 9: "Grateful as we are to the men of the Spruchkollegium for 
the responsible and hard work they had to do, a great deed must not be made of their saying. 
They themselves will least of all ask for simple fulfilment of duty to be celebrated effusively. " F. 
B. 

Of Jatho's creed the "A. E L. K" says: We do not think we do Jatho wrong in stating his 
negative creed, as follows (in justification we append Jatho's own words in brackets): | believe in 
no God. (There is no "other-worldly" God, but only an "immanence of God in the world"; he is 
"eternal becoming,” "infinite development of the all," "being-all.") | believe in no creator of heaven 
and earth. (God did not "call the world into existence from without. | cannot think of any temporally 
determined act of creation." The world is "infinite and eternal.") | do not believe in Jesus Christ, 
God's only begotten Son. (Jesus "does not belong in the gospel"; he is "burdened with present 
interests," has "died despairing of his cause"; in him "the revelation of God is not completed"; he 
has for us only "pedagogical significance"; "deserves only hero worship.") - | do not believe in 
any redemption through Jesus Christ. (All salvation, according to Jesus' teaching itself, is "by its 
own power," as Jatho thinks. "There is no mention of any help from God. In the parable of the 
prodigal son, self-salvation is manifestly taught in the decisive act of the will of repentance.") | 
believe in no atoning sacrifice through the death of Jesus. ("The Father does not need to be 
reconciled first, least of all by the sacrifice of a third party.") | do not believe in the Holy Spirit 
who, coming from heaven, must renew men. ("We are not born poor sinners, but children of God 
full of divine fullness of life." The moral task can be solved by each one himself, namely, "to 
preserve the statue unharmed," but it is not a question of "repairing a torso.") | do not believe in 
a holy Christian church. (Christianity is "not the only true or only, justified religion." "Everything is 
in the Fluh." "All the religions of the earth have to work in peaceful competition for the progress 
of mankind toward ever renewed humane regeneration.") | believe in no forgiveness of sins. ("I 
deny neither man's sin nor his guilt"; but only through "self-salvation" does he become free). | 
believe in no resurrection of the body and no eternal life. (Jatho has said about this 
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but "never came to a certainty". The faith of the Original Christians in this piece is "superstition" 
to us. "For the rest, | leave to each his thoughts." "| do not speak of an afterlife at all. Should we 
not awaken again, it is well. But if there is another form of personal existence, it is also good - 
then it will somehow be a more perfect one." The most important thing is to "communicate to 
others something of our present life" and to leave a good and fruitful memory. "Then, in the most 
real sense of the word, we return to God to increase and deepen his generative power.") 

A characteristic sign of our time is the solenne celebration of Ad. Harnack's 60th 
birthday on May 7. One had widely, also in the circles of the "Christian World", the feeling of an 
exaggeration of the personality cult. For otherwise the 70th birthday is regarded as a station in 
life; now the admirers can wait no longer, and the 60th has to serve as if Harnack were already 
at the end of his strength and could not live to see his 70th birthday. We hope, on the other 
hand, that he will still do a great deal of good and that he will still give much that is useful for 
theology and the church, especially in the line he has taken of regressive New Testament biblical 
criticism. The liberal press, of course, celebrated the memory of Harnack's many a modern 
theological stand against the faith of the church; it passed over in silence his strong departures 
from the slogan of the moderns, and how in initiated circles there is much sighing over his 
"apostasy". Only haltingly does one still speak there of "our" Harnack. Among the honors 
bestowed upon him we mention the telegrams of congratulations from the Chancellor of the 
Reich and the Prussian ministers. Prof. D. Kriiger-GieBen, as one of his oldest students, 
presented the certificate for the Harnack Foundation, for which a fund of 20,000 Marks has been 
collected so far, but a final decision regarding the use of the money has not yet been made by 
the celebrated. So reports the "A. E. L. K.". But so long as Harnack sticks to his assertion that 
JEsus does not belong in the Gospel, he belongs fully to the liberals, who do not leave a trace 
of anything specifically Christian either. F.B. 

Harnack and the Spruchkollegium. While D. Sohm, D. Lenz, and Prof. Natorp solemnly 
protested against the Spruchkollegium as a rape of Protestant liberty, and the liberals cheered 
them in great crowds, D. Harnack, in the "Christliche Welt," took up a lance for it, which his 
liberal comrades greatly resented, but by which he set a stone in the board of many positive 
people. In his justification of the Spruchkollegium, Harnack says: the national church is not a 
bunch of independent congregations of different character, and as long as itis not that, but rather 
has a confession, it must be able to protect it, otherwise it is a helpless community. It is obvious, 
however, that it is not Harnack, the theologian, but Harnack, the striver and politician, who is 
speaking here. Lic. Traub therefore writes in the "Kieler Zeitung": "An admirer of Harnack's 
pioneering research work is pained in the soul to have to experience the spectacle that he of all 
people deserves the gratitude of the right wing of church politics through his advocacy of the 
Spruchkollegium, and that the orthodox press has the same 
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The Protestant Church in Germany had at that time, full of ingratitude, fought him with old 
passion as a foreign body in the College of Lectures. Had Sohm and Harnack gone together in 
this vital question of Protestantism, their inner strength would have been irresistible. Harnack, 
the ecclesiastical politician, is at the moment, unintentionally but actually, paralyzing the joy of 
the Protestantism which Harnack the researcher has made dear to thousands." Harnack, some 
liberals now complain, is now helping to kill liberalism, of which he had been one of the 
intellectual fathers. But the matter is not so dangerous for the liberals. And if the positives now 
take courage and think that Harnack has moved theologically closer to them, they are indulging 
in a delusion. No matter what swings Harnack makes in his Bible criticism and church policy, so 
long as he holds fast to his sentence (and he does): JEsus does not belong in the Gospel, he 
belongs fully to the liberals who do not sleep a shadow of the essence of Christianity. And as in 
the past, so also in the future, Harnack will finally put his politics every time in the service of 
liberalism. But how much liberalism owes to Harnack, of this the "Voss. Ztg.": "One must recall 
the storm of indignation in the so-called ‘believing’ circles which arose at Harnack's advance 
against the Apostolicum in 1892, and again the passionate debate in writing and speech when 
Harnack delivered his Berlin lectures on the nature of Christianity a decade ago and published 
them according to a shorthand note, in order to appreciate the transformation documented in 
the appointment of the same man to the newly-formed College of Judges for the ‘false doctrine’ 
of the pastors. The King of Prussia, according to the proposal of the Oberkirchenrat, carried out 
Harnack's election to this supreme court for heretics. Harnack took an active part in the Berlin 
Religious Congress of 1910, and in his lecture flatly denied any formulation of a deity of Christ 
which went beyond the scope of mere humanity. It is true that he did not found theological and 
ecclesiastical liberalism, for both are much older than he, and he himself owes the roots of his 
strength to them; but he gained ground for it in the Protestant Church of Prussia and far beyond 
its borders, and obtained for it the right of citizenship; we would certainly not yet be half where 
we are today without Adolf Harnack, and the equality of the various tendencies at the cathedra 
and in the pulpit has in principle been achieved, however passionately the struggle is still waged 
in individual cases. Who is still upset today about the virgin birth, after even Orthodoxy itself has 
more and more shrouded this fairy tale from ancient times (!!), once proclaimed as the ‘central 
dogma’, in charitable darkness, and who would still dare to stand up for the literal, i.e. error-free, 
inspiration of the Bible, which has been abandoned even by Stoecker and most recently - amid 
the clamor of the communal Christians - by the educated proselytizer Father Samuel Keller? 
The spiritual liberation of men takes place more brittle and slower than our impatience would 
wish; but a day of commemoration like today's lets us gratefully recognize that nevertheless in 
the course of time ingrained prejudices fade away, and the light cannot be permanently imposed 


by dark chains." Timeo Danaos, when the arch-heretic Harnack sets himself up as the 
advocate of the orthodoxlF 2B, 
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The foundation stone of the Protestant church in Rome was laid on June 2. The 
builder is the German Protestant Church Committee, which has also owned the property 
purchased in 1899 by the "German Committee for Rome" for seven years. This is situated on 
the Via Sicilia, where the main entrance to the church is to be, and is about 2500 sq. m. in size. 
The building plan includes not only the church building with 350 seats, but also a rectory anda 
parish house with a sexton's apartment and is designed in Italian-Romanesque style by Geh. 
Baurat Schwechten. The costs are estimated at about 450,000 Marks. Fanny Stockhausen 
wrote the following greeting for the laying of the foundation stone: "1511-1911. (1) The monk 
Martinus Luther went to Rome, sent there by the Augustinian Order. The ‘eternal city' he greeted 
like 'holy land' - and reverently St. Peter's Cathedral. (2) His heart beat high. Full of fervour for 
his salvation He knelt in every holy place; But what he saw of jiggery-pokery there. That struck 
his honest heart like a thunderbolt. (3) Longing he came, and full of pain he departed; His battle 
with ill-fated Rome began. He fought it through and through like a man, And sang of the Lord's 
victory a holy song. (4) Four hundred years have flown by Since Luther made his Rome journey. 
From which he brought home a treasure, The precious treasure: Reformation! (5) Now, after 
long strife, the time is fulfilled. The foundation stone is laid for the sanctuary, Where the word of 
salvation to God's glory Shall be preached pure, undisguised. (6) As Paul "unbidden" once 
proclaimed in Rome This word (Rom. 1, 15-17) as God's power. So it shall again rush through 
the eternal city Free, a holy stream of the Spirit!" But what is said here of the Lutheran "pure, 
undisguised" preaching of the "word of salvation for God's glory" is phrase, for the congregation 
at Rome is Lutheran, and, moreover, has had liberal pastors. F. B. 

The 50th anniversary of the Protestant Patent in Austria was celebrated in Vienna 
after Pentecost. The call for the celebration stated: "Fifty years have passed since the Protestant 
Patent of 1861 removed the last traces of the pressure that had weighed on Austrian 
Protestantism for centuries, and since the word ‘toleration’, once greeted with so much joy, gave 
way to the much more beautiful word ‘equality’. Only now was Austrian Protestantism able to 
develop powerfully in the fulfilment of the task assigned to it; only now did a flourishing begin 
which in many places exceeded our boldest expectationsfl The number of Protestants and their 
congregations doubled and trebled or even quintupled in some crown lands, the number of 
places where Protestant services were held increased tenfold in some regions. Once scarcely 
known and little regarded, Austrian Protestantism, in spite of all the unfavourable circumstances, 
has acquired a respected position in the public life of the Empire - not least thanks to the fact 
that, however much its individual confessors and members have remained aloof from public life, 
as an ecclesiastical organism it has always scrupulously and fundamentally avoided any 
deviation to the soil of daily politics; Last but not least, to the fact that the members of the 
Protestant Church in the most diverse fields of life, in the public service, in the army, in science 
and art, in the administration of justice, in industry, in commerce, with honor, have given their 
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.. were men. Wherever the best are mentioned, ours are included." Unfortunately, the 
Protestants in Austria are for the most part liberal-minded! Also, in Austria, equality on paper 
does not mean equality in reality. 

F. B. 

The next Zionist Congress is to be held again in Basel in August. One no longer looks 
forward to these congresses with the same interest as before, since the Zionist movement as 
such has become extinct and the Zionist organization is really only a kind of Jewish Palestine 
Association. One of the former most sincere champions of this movement recently expressed 
the conviction of innumerable Jews when he wrote: "The sad experiences which | have acquired 
in my constant contact with the great Jewish masses must gradually have led me to the 
conviction that Zionism is unfortunately only a utopia. Not because the external obstacles are 
insurmountable, but - what is sadder - because the Jewish people are no longer able to muster 
the moral strength absolutely necessary for this purpose." According to the latest report of the 
British Bible Society, the Jews are now migrating into Palestine by thousands and tens of 
thousands, and are settling in the most fertile parts of the country. Joppa and Jerusalem are 
almost entirely Jewish towns; Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Gaza, where years ago no Jew was 
allowed to show himself, now have Israelite quarters and synagogues and splendid houses built 
with European money. The fertile plain of Saron between Joppa and Lydda is cultivated by Jews; 
the Hauran, this fertile grain region, is in the hands of Israelite syndicates, and at the moment 
they are negotiating to buy the Jordan valley as well. F. B. 

The coronation oath of the King of England takes the form of a discourse with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The Archbishop, as Primate of England, addresses three questions 
in succession to the King, who is kneeling on purple pot. The first is, "Will you solemnly pledge 
and swear to govern the people of this united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
possessions belonging thereto, according to the resolutions of parliament, the laws, and the 
traditions?" The King replies, "| do solemnly swear to do so!" The second question follows, "Will 
you exercise law, justice, and clemency in all your resolutions?" The King answers, "I will!" And 
the third question, "Will you uphold the divine commandments, the true evangelical faith, and 
the lawfully instituted reformed Protestant religion, with daring to use all your power? And will 
you uphold and protect with inviolable fidelity the principles of the Church of England, her 
doctrine, her worship, her discipline, and her government, as they exist by law in England? And 
will you protect the bishops and clergy of England, and the church committed to their care, in all 
the rights and privileges now and hereafter lawfully granted to them?" The King answers, "All 
this | vow to do!" Then the king rises, and, turning to the assembled, utters the words, "The vow 
which | have here made | will keep unbreakably, so help me God!" And only now is the king 
conducted to the throne, where the insignia of royal dignity shall adorn him. 

(A. G.) 
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Respect and greetings to the honorable faculty and supervisory authority, to the 
graduates and students as well as to all friends of this institution beforehand! 
Honoured comrades! 

The prophet Daniel, whose life story is known to all of you, is a great 
phenomenon, a shining personality on the dark background of an evil time. By order 
of King Nebuchadnezzar, he and other young men were chosen from among the 
captives of Judah to serve at court. At the end he was instructed for three years in 
Chaldean language, literature and wisdom. He and his three companions diligently 
pursued these studies, so that at the end of their time of study, with God's blessing, 
they were found to be ten times wiser in the examination before the king than all the 
wise men in the whole kingdom. 

Daniel studied in the court of a king who was an enemy and oppressor of 
Israel. He studied under pagan teachers, and the subject of his studies was pagan 
wisdom. Under all these corrupting influences he preserved a believing heart. He did 
not allow himself to be beguiled by pagan wisdom, dazzled by the splendor of his 
surroundings, or cheated of fine first-born by all the worldly honors that came his 
way. At the very beginning of his studies he resolved that he would not defile himself 
with heathen abominations, and therefore spurned the food of the king's table, 
because much idolatry was connected with its enjoyment. And to this resolution he 
remained faithful all his life. Though he was so diligent in his studies that he 
surpassed all the Chaldean sages in their own wisdom, though he served several 
kings with such fidelity and prudence that he was raised to the highest places of 
honor in the state of 
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he kept the law of his God in his heart and in his mouth. We are told that in the upper 
room of his dwelling he had windows open to Jerusalem. Here he knelt down three 
times a day and prayed to the living God. His eyes were turned toward Jerusalem 
and his heart was set on God. 

The significance of this cursory sketch of Daniel's life story for the present 
Baccalaureate Act is obvious. Allow me, as far as the time allotted to me permits, to 
elaborate a little on individual points from it. 

At the same time that God gives Israel away for its sins, he also prepares the 
help for the time of tribulation and the deliverance from it. And this he does by putting 
it into the heart of the king of Babylon to instruct Jewish young men in all the wisdom 
of the Chaldeans. So God takes the learning of that land and time into his service 
to carry out his counsel of grace to Israel. Through classically educated people, God 
not only provides physical protection for his people in that foreign land, but also 
keeps alive the hope of Israel through them, and thus preserves a group that 
remembered Zion by the rivers of Babylon and, when the time came, set out with 
joy to rebuild Jerusalem. 

From this we see that we are acting in accordance with God's will when we 
acquire all kinds of worldly knowledge in order to use it in the service of His Church, 
and that it is not to the detriment but rather to the advantage of a church community 
when especially the people who stand at its head as its teachers and preachers 
possess a good classical education. This gives them not only the advantage of 
being able to read the Scriptures and the masterpieces of theology in the original 
languages and thus to arrive at an independent theological judgment, but also the 
general advantages that can only be gained through such an education. 

What are these advantages? Why do we cultivate these very studies in all our 
ecclesiastical teaching institutions to a greater or lesser extent, depending on the 
circumstances? Let me name some of these advantages! 

It is classical study, the daily study of the languages, history, and wisdom of 
the ancient pagan world, which makes one intimately acquainted with the wisdom 
and aims of the children of this world, among whom the Church has always had its 
earthly existence. It is true that times and men have changed many times since the 
days of Socrates, Demosthenes, and Cicero; it is true that in all soheres of human 
activity there has been tremendous progress; it is true that in the course of the 
centuries there has been a great change in the way of thinking. 
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In the last few centuries the preaching of the Gospel has leavened the whole human 
dough, so that the world of culture today has a Christian tinge: but in matters 
concerning God and the way to Him, the world of today as such still stands exactly 
on the same standpoint as before. In these things it has not yet advanced one whit 
beyond the wisdom of the ancient Greeks and Romans. A Christian theologian, 
therefore, who is at home in the world of thought of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
understands the spirit which even at this time has its work in the children of unbelief; 
he knows how to put all the wisdom of this world in the spiritual sphere to the right 
measure, which a well-known poet indicates in the words, "The highest knowledge 
of our wisdom is always last: we know nothing." While, on the one hand, the sense 
of the humanly beautiful and noble is awakened and educated by classical study, on 
the other hand, the Christian theologian is thereby brought quite palpably face to 
face with the limitation and nothingness of all human wisdom. The deeper he has 
penetrated with Daniel into all the wisdom of the Chaldeans, the deeper he 
recognizes that the fear of the true God is the beginning of all real wisdom. 

The broad and firm basis of a general education also creates the necessary 
space to be able to consider the various questions that come up in daily life from 
their different angles and to examine them with understanding. This instruction 
sharpens the eye for the essential points of every matter in question, gives 
instruction to combine and weigh them logically and thus to arrive at a correct final 
judgment. It prevents the one-sidedness of consideration, the clinging to the 
unessential, and thus the so pernicious ironing with lack of understanding. This 
instruction brings the powers of our spirit into active harmony according to intellect, 
will, and mind, and thus provides that in which the essence of a good worldly 
education consists. Through this instruction, the German Gymnasium gives its pupils 
a priceless treasure to take with them on their journey through life, proving itself to 
them as an alma mater, as a blessing-giving mother. 

Another beneficial effect of a classical education is that it stimulates and 
keeps alive the striving for higher ideals of life in its part. It is precisely in the better 
secular educational institutions of our country that one has therefore in recent 
decades increasingly abandoned the special courses that were so strongly 
advocated at the time, without the basis of a general education. The aim of those 
special courses was to help a pupil to a financially good position in life as quickly as 
possible. Thus the earning of a living was made the ideal of the whole endeavor. 
The pernicious consequences of such an education have not been absent. It has, 
quite apart from its achievements, made the higher types of occupation in the eyes 
of 
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of the people and our people degraded in the eyes of other nations. Man alone, of 
course, has the only right ideal of life, who wants to win Christ and become more 
and more like his model. And this ideal is held by every true Christian, quite apart 
from his worldly state of education. But by sharpening the powers of the mind, by 
acquainting it with the humanly noble and beautiful, and by awakening the desire for 
all kinds of study, classical study contributes in its part to ennobling a man's 
disposition. For this reason, too, the Christian Church has always been, and 
especially in its best times, a faithful nurturer of the fine arts and sciences, and its 
most outstanding members, as the example of Luther and Walther, among others, 
show, have championed them with the full force of their influence. 

And one more advantage should be pointed out in this connection. A classical 
education also contributes in its part to the fact that one learns to become all things 
to all people in the right way. And this is of great importance especially for the 
theologian in the practical ministry. His profession brings him into contact with all 
kinds of people who are very different from one another in character, temperament, 
education, position in life, and interests. There it is necessary to adapt oneself, to 
respond to the different interests with understanding, to judge questions of the time 
and trends correctly and to help others to a correct judgment, and what is more. 
Only in this way will it be possible, with God's blessing. To win over many 
everywhere. In this difficult work a good ...a good education will serve admirably. 
The only effective means, of course, is God's Word, but the way in which it is brought 
to the individual is not without importance, and therefore the guidance that a good 
education gives is of great importance. If Daniel had not been instructed in all the 
wisdom of the Chaldeans, he would not have been able to fill the position in the 
king's court that God had assigned to him there. 

But is not the study of which we speak fraught with great dangers to the faith 
of Christ? Indeed! But in answering this question, we must state from the outset that 
these are only dangers, that classical study does not necessarily lead to unbelief. 
After all, a Daniel and his comrades have preserved their faith and a good 
conscience in this study, even under extremely difficult circumstances. When, 
therefore, a recent poet addresses Christ, the God of his youth, with the words, "In 
the impulse of thought | separated far from thee," he is speaking an untruth. The 
impulse to think, the joy in the knowledge of the things of this world, has never 
separated a man from Christ. In no case was "the impulse to think," but in every 
case the evil will was the cause of the separation. 
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For never has a historian with the greatest expenditure of learning, never has a 
physicist with the sharpest lens, never has an astronomer with the most powerful 
binoculars, never has any scholar in any field of human knowledge discovered a 
fact, a real fact, which contradicts the Scriptures. Of course, there is no lack of 
hypotheses that do this, of hypotheses that are utterly incompatible with the faith of 
Scripture. But hypotheses are not facts. Historical or natural-historical facts never 
contradict Holy Scripture, but always only the erroneous conclusions drawn from 
facts, and still more frequently from supposed facts. Let there therefore be danger 
to the faith connected with classical study - and with what would such danger not 
be connected? -This much is certain under all circumstances: the possibility of 
remaining in faith during such studies is by no means excluded. 

The following serves as a second answer to the objection touched upon: 
Precisely because there are dangers for the faith connected with studies which are 
nevertheless so valuable and useful, it is the duty of the Church to establish and 
maintain all kinds of teaching institutions in which God's word, the word of truth, 
reigns, in which the students are taught by faithful teachers, in which the whole 
teaching is permeated and carried by the love of Christ. In such institutions people 
are educated who do not pay for the good of knowledge with the loss of a believing 
heart. Such institutions are the schools, colleges, high schools and seminaries of 
our synod. God bless all these institutions and all who are active in them as teachers 
or learners! 

And now a brief closing word to you, gentlemen, who are bidding farewell to 
the institution here this evening. 

You have enjoyed excellent instruction in this institution under the faithful and 
laborious work of your professors. Therefore, keep a faithful and grateful memory of 
this institution and its venerated faculty, and prove this in your entire later life by 
helping to promote the welfare of this institution as well as the welfare of the entire 
educational system of our Synod to the best of your ability. 

Furthermore, do not refrain from continuing to build on the good foundation 
of a general education laid here; keep a lively interest in classical studies at all times. 
Such an interest is not at all detrimental to the successful execution of your 
profession, whatever it may be. 

But above all, always keep your windows open toward Jerusalem. Let this be 
the final goal, the real ideal of all your striving, that you want to serve Christ, the 
great King, and his great kingdom, that you, like a Daniel in Chaldea, want to hold 
up the banner of the right faith before friend and foe in every place of your activity. 
Then, when once your day turns to his 
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When the evening draws to a close, and the night descends, then the word of the 
prophet will be fulfilled in you in a corresponding manner, "At evening time there 
shall be light"; then God will say to every one of you, as to Daniel, "Go therefore and 
rest, that thou mayest rise again in thine inheritance at the end of the days!" H. 
Speckhard. 


Deeds and fortunes of the exalted Joseph in Egypt. 


Following a lecture on the life of the patriarch Joseph, the second part of the 
then doctrinal discussions, which could no longer be used in the third synodal report 
of the Texas district of 1909, is presented here by popular request. The 
consideration had ended there with Gen. 41, so it now begins with 


1. of the first journey of Joseph's brothers into Egypt. 
(Gen. 42.) 


After three days the dreams of the chief cupbearer and the chief baker had 
come true, as Joseph had prophesied to them. Pharaoh's two later dreams had also 
been partially fulfilled; the seven fruitful years had come and were now over, and 
they continued to be fulfilled as the seven years of famine had begun. But now the 
time had also come when, according to God's counsel and will, Joseph's own much 
older dreams were to begin to be fulfilled. Now, after 21 years at least, his brothers’ 
sheaves were to bow down to his sheaf for the first time. The 42nd chapter of 
Genesis tells us very vividly how this came about. The famine in the land of Canaan 
had also hit old Jacob and his family hard. Grain began to be scarce, and at last it 
was not to be had for any price in the land of Canaan. Where then should they turn 
to live and not to die? Then Jacob heard that there is a store in Egypt, and that 
caravans go there from time to time, and that food can be bought there. So he says 
to his sons, "Why do you look around long?" why do you look at each other so 
perplexed? Only go down to Egypt, and gather us corn from there; for there will be 
nothing else for us to do. For here is nothing, and there shall be great stores heaped 
up. Yes, the sons of Jacob had probably thought of that, heard of it too. But the word 
Egypt had an eerie, bad sound in their ears. For there the caravan had gone, to 
which they had sold their brother Joseph for twenty pieces of silver. Therefore they 
were afraid to go there, no matter how much they wanted food for themselves and 
their wives and children. 
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That is why the father has to ask them to go there. But they do not tell him why they 
do not like to go there. 

So they set out, ten of them; but Jacob will not let Benjamin go with them, for 
fear he should meet with some accident. We see that he has transferred the love he 
once gave to Joseph, whom he has not yet been able to forget, to his Rachel's other 
son, Benjamin, for whom he cares more than for the other ten sons. But now all ten 
of them go. The more they come, the more food they hope to buy. For they did not 
give too much away in Egypt to individuals, not even to the natives, let alone to 
strangers who were eager to buy. They were only at the beginning of the expensive 
time; there were still six years to come in which no harvest was to be expected. It 
was therefore necessary to allocate sparingly and to keep a rich supply in Egypt and 
for Egypt for later years. Surely they heard and knew of this in Canaan also. 
Therefore it did not even occur to Jacob of old to imitate the example of his 
grandfather Abraham and his father Isaac, who in the times of the dearth in Canaan 
had simply moved temporarily to Egypt and had stayed there. Now in Egypt there 
was also dearth and not abundance. So now people who wanted to stay in Egypt for 
a longer time were not welcome to come, because they only increased the number 
of the eaters. So they would have kept an eye on foreigners who they thought might 
have done something like this. But Joseph's ten brothers did not go alone; they 
mingled with a larger caravan of such as went down to Egypt with the same intention 
of buying food. They get there happily, too. And Joseph, he, he, the Hebrew text 
emphasizes, he was the ruler of the land; it was he who sold the grain to all the 
people of the land. The Holy Scripture does not speak in this way without reason. It 
means: They had to come, they had to come, the ten, and they had to bow down 
before Joseph with their faces to the ground. They had despised and mocked his 
dreams, they had wanted to thwart their fulfillment once and for all, and now their 
sheaves must bow down before Joseph's sheaf, and that without them knowing for 
the time being that it is Joseph before whom they stand. Twice now the text says, 
"Joseph looked upon his brethren, and knew them"; and once he adds: "but they 
knew him not." The latter, after all, was not at all to be wondered at. Joseph had 
been seventeen years old when his brothers sold him; now he was a man of thirty- 
eight. In these years one changes tremendously. The youth who had been almost a 
boy had become a mature man. And Joseph stood before them, not in his Hebrew 
shepherd's garb, nor in his colorful skirt, but in the noble attire of an Egyptian great 
man. He did not speak to them per- 
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He did not speak to them in person, but through an interpreter, just as if he did not 
understand their language. Again, the fact that he recognized them cannot surprise 
us. After all, they had already been men, some of them already married, when they 
sold him. But in men of more mature years the appearance changes less. For this 
they wore their usual garb of Hebrew shepherds. They spoke Hebrew among 
themselves, and though Joseph might not easily have recognized one or the other 
if he had seen him alone, because twenty-one years had passed, yet now that he 
saw all ten of them together, it was not difficult for him to recognize them. He knew 
their gestures from before and the way each of them presented himself. It must have 
taken him a few moments to figure out that this is Reuben, this must be Simeon, this 
Levi, Dan, Naphtali, and so on. Yes, he recognized them. And how he must have 
felt at this recognition! First, it says, "He remembered the dreams which he had 
dreamed of them." Joseph must have often thought of these dreams before and 
since his exaltation, wondering if they would come true. Yes, Joseph, when one 
caravan after another arrived from the surrounding countries to buy food in the land 
of Egypt, might sometimes have thought to himself, "| wonder if my father's house, 
or my brothers and their families, are also hungry, and if one or the other of them 
will come down to buy food? We must not imagine that such a high official as Joseph 
would have sold every sack of wheat personally, so to speak. But he must have 
given orders that if strangers, especially in large numbers, came to buy a larger 
quantity of food, they should inform him themselves and also bring the people before 
him. So it had happened now. And now he sees his brothers lying before him and 
his dream coming true. How his heart must have throbbed and palpitated at this 
sight! 

But what does he do now? "He stood strange against them, and talked hard 
with them." That is the next thing we read. And here the opinions of the 
commentators differ widely. Some think that at the sight of his brethren the great evil 
against himself had just come back to him with all its power, and that there had been 
a feeling in him, "Now | have you in my power, but now you shall also make me feel 
something of the anguish of soul which you brought upon me at that time! - This 
feeling contended in him with the desire to make himself known to them as their 
brother, to learn something of home on this occasion, and at the same time to 
triumph over them, that they should have bowed down to the earth before him. This 
is all human and possible; even Christians, even true believers, are not free from it. 
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and not above it, that they should not be tempted to vindictiveness, to the retribution 
of evil with evil, to the gleeful enjoyment of the agony of an adversary's soul. Other 
commentators think that from the first moment of recognition Joseph immediately 
suppressed every possible evil excitement of soul, and that he was at once clear as 
to his plan, and as to the whole proceeding which he intended to take against them, 
so that he brought upon his brethren the trials which he afterwards imposed upon 
them, without any fluctuation of his soul, with a full good conscience. Let us leave the 
question for now, and hear how he treated it. 

Harshly he addressed them. In Egyptian words--but they could tell by the tone 
of his voice, even before the interpreter translated it to them, that it was not a friendly 
greeting--he said to their faces, "Scouts, you are; you have come to see where the 
land is open. To spy out the foothills of the land, its weak spots, that is your purpose. 
That is what he intends for them. Even today, those who approach the land of Egypt 
from Canaan, and take topographical surveys of the region or photographs, not 
infrequently hear the suspicious reproach: You must be spies! The brothers had once 
taken Joseph for a spy, for one who was spying on their lives in order to accuse them 
to their father, and then they treated him like a spy, did not grant him a friendly word. 
Now they must hear the same reproach from the mouth of this man who stands 
before them as the ruler of Egypt. Spies, scouts, no, they were not. Therefore they 
reject the accusation, modestly indeed, as befits such a high lord, with whom it is not 
possible to joke, but also decidedly. No, my lord, we are not spies, and never have 
been; we are honest, all sons of one man. So Joseph, by his accusation, makes them 
begin of their own accord to speak of their family. Surely a father would not let ten 
sons engage in such a dangerous occupation, in which one always risks one's life. 
No, we came only to buy grain for food. But Joseph repeats his reproach, "Not so, 
but ye came to spy out the land." And now they go further in their family 
communications; it is as if by candor they wished to inspire confidence that they 
would be believed. "We thy servants are twelve brethren, sons of one man in the land 
of Canaan, and the youngest is yet with our father; but the one is no more." These 
were few words, but with a quivering heart Joseph will have listened to them. If what 
they now said was true, then, after all, they were both still alive, his old father Jacob 
and his natural brother Benjamin. But could he believe them? After all, they had also 
spoken of himself: "The 
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one is no longer present," and had no idea how close he was to being present. They 
had only half told the truth. How horrified they would have been if Joseph had 
continued to ask about the "one who is no longer there" and had inquired more 
precisely, "Tell me, where has he gone? | do not believe that from the mere saying, 
"He is no longer here," one should draw the conclusion that the brothers at that time 
had not yet felt any remorse for their deed. For they were not in themselves obliged 
to confess the sins of their past life to this Egyptian ruler whom they did not know. 
They had to say yes to themselves, if we would confess to him: The one brother we 
have sold, then he holds us in much more suspicion than he already does, and trusts 
us to do even worse. Therefore they speak in such a way that, while they do not 
strike the truth in the face, they do not say it outright. 

But Joseph can hook on to this very half-truth all the more. He understands 
why they cannot come out with the whole truth, but that makes even the half-truth 
suspicious and uncertain to him. Who knows whether it is true or not, he may think, 
he almost must think; and yet he wants to arrive at full certainty and security in this 
highly important matter. So he gives himself the appearance of believing nothing at 
all of what he has heard, and says: "That is what | told you: You are scouts!" And 
now he continues to speak harshly to them: Ye shall be tried by that which ye have 
told me of your youngest brother; | will seek to know whether it be true. By the life of 
Pharaoh, you will not come away from here to me until your youngest brother comes 
here. One of you, whom you may choose yourselves, shall go and fetch the brother; 
the rest of you shall remain captives until that time. If your youngest brother does 
not come, you will be found to be liars, and then you will be treated no differently 
than a scout is treated; then you will be put to death. And Joseph acted upon these 
words, and put all his brethren in prison three days, not one by one, but together. 
Now the ten also sat as it were in a pit, but not, as once Joseph, with a good 
conscience, but with an evil one. But anguish of heart, anguish because of 
uncertainty, anguish because of separation from their families afflicted them. As 
things stand now, their only hope is that the father will actually give Benjamin to the 
one they send, and that he will bring him here. If the father does not let him go, and 
he is so attached to him that they have no doubt about it, or if the father even keeps 
the one they send to Benjamin at home, then they will be seen as liars by the man 
who has spoken so harshly to them and who has all the power in his hands, and 
they will be seen as spies by him, and a shameful punishment will await them. 
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..and ignominious death. They cannot see any other solution. It must have been 
three days of great anxiety and fear for them. Three days only, of course; Joseph 
had spent at least three years innocently in prison. 

And it came to pass, when the third day was come, that they were again 
brought before Joseph. They could have grown small, and Joseph no longer spoke 
to them quite so sternly and harshly. He has turned to a milder way. No longer will 
he keep them all here save the one that fetches Benjamin, but one only shall remain 
here, one as surety, as it were, for the youngest brother of whom they have spoken; 
the rest all shall go home, and bring home the corn which they and their families 
need. But they shall all return, and then by all means bring their youngest brother 
with them, "that ye die not," he adds, even now, but he promises them that if they 
bring the youngest brother with them, they may remain in the land and advertise 
therein; and he no longer assures them of this on Pharaoh's life, but they shall know 
it, because he fears God, and because this milder way seems to him to be the more 
just, therefore he has determined on this change. This, of course, was much more 
merciful than what they had heard three days ago, but it must still have seemed hard 
enough to them. Their conscience, which in the past twenty-one years had often 
punished them for the evil deed of selling their brother into slavery, and their 
conscience, which they had often silenced with thoughts like: Oh, these are old, long- 
gone stories, they should no longer make our lives bitter - this conscience of theirs 
woke up again, as in the three-day prison, so now when they stood before Joseph 
again, and it could no longer be put to sleep, it had to come out. Even though the 
interpreter was in the room with them, one said to the other: "We are to blame for 
our brother, because we saw the anguish of his soul when he pleaded with us, and 
we would not hear him. Yes, how fresh then all at once before their minds was the 
remembrance of the iniquity long since committed! No grass had grown over it after 
all. It was to them as if it had been yesterday. The whole unhappy day came to life 
before Reuben, and he, though he was not free from guilt, held the greater guilt 
against his brothers: "Did | not tell you when | said, 'Do not sin against the boy,’ and 
you would not listen? Now is his blood required." Yea, they all feel it now: here in 
this thing which Joseph reproached them with, they were innocent; spies they would 
not be, evil against Egypt they did not intend; but for old iniquity long since committed 
to visit us, God sends this tribulation upon us. So then the thoughts come to light in 
them, which are 
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accusing or excusing one another. And Joseph heareth all this, and they know not 
that he understandeth them. But now he knows that their consciences are not dull 
and dead; they recognize their sin, and their iniquity presses them hard. This goes 
to his own heart, and he fears he may betray himself; therefore he turns from them, 
and goes out, and weeps. They were tears of joy that his brethren were grieved at 
their sin, and tears of pity at the sorrow which his brethren could not be spared if 
they should again come to a peaceable conscience. But when he now turned again 
to them, he did not foolishly yield to his emotion, and at once confess himself to be 
their brother, but he stood by what he had made known to them as his resolution 
made in the fear of God. He took one of them, Simeon, and bound him before their 
eyes. He was to remain in prison until they returned with their youngest brother. Why 
Simeon? Because he was the most guilty. For Reuben, as we have heard, was not 
the most guilty of the guilty. But Simeon was the one who should have prevented 
the sale of Joseph in Reuben's absence. He had not done so. No one, if Joseph had 
taken another, should have said that an undeserved punishment was inflicted on 
him; they would have deserved this punishment. But least of all should Simeon have 
complained. He bore what was inflicted on him justly and deservedly. 

Then we are told that Joseph had his brothers fill sacks with grain. He did not 
want his father to pay him for the grain, and yet he could not openly give the money 
back to these men without in some way revealing that something special was going 
on. So he had it secretly put into their sacks. In addition, he gave them food for the 
journey. In this way their supply was not diminished on the way, and it was probably 
his intention that they should not open the sacks in which the money was kept 
prematurely. One of them, however, who did so when they camped for the night, in 
order to feed his donkey, became aware of the money. The money was lying in the 
sack, perhaps due to an oversight on the part of the conductor. Now, as a frightened 
conscience is easily made more frightened, and a fearful heart more fearful, so this 
caused him and all his brethren great terror, when he said to them, "My money has 
been restored to me; behold, it is in my sack." They perceived there was also the 
hand of God behind it, and anxiously they asked themselves, "Why hath God done 
this unto us?" But none of them seems to have opened a sack of grain any more on 
the way . 

So they come home at last to their father Jacob in the land of Canaan, and 
afflicted and saddened they tell him all that they have met with, and how the LORD 
hath dealt with them in the land. They 
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Jacob now the sacks with grain, and each finds on this occasion his little bundle of 
money in his sack. Sacks of their money they were, and yet they had paid this very 
money for the grain. This could not be a coincidence or a mistake; it must mean 
something. But what? This made them anxious, for their consciences were uneasy. 
They looked to the future with worry and fear, thinking of the time when they would 
return to Egypt. Especially sad at the thought was their old father Jacob. When they 
came home without Simeon, the old sorrow awoke in him again, and he said to his 
sons, "You have robbed me of my children; Joseph is no longer here, Simeon is no 
longer here, you want to take Benjamin away; it is all over me." When one hears 
him say thus, "Ye rob me of my children," it seems to one as if the old father had, 
after all, sometimes had a strong inkling of it, as if the brethren were perhaps not so 
wholly innocent of the fact that Joseph is no more. All that the brothers say to induce 
him to take Benjamin along with him will catch nothing, nothing at all, with the father. 
Reuben, his eldest son, says to his father with more good will than understandable 
insight: "I will certainly bring him back to you; you may strangle my two sons if | do 
not bring him back to you. What consolation can there be in this for the old father? 
It would make his old age even more lonely! To see Joseph, his dearest son, again, 
he has long since renounced in his heart, but he holds on to Benjamin all the more 
firmly. And so he sticks: "My son shall not go down with you, for his brother is dead, 
and he is left alone; if an accident should befall him on the way ye travel, ye would 
bring my gray hairs into the pit with heartache." Nay, rather may Simeon sit there in 
prison in Egypt; the other son of Rachel, which is left him alone, he will not also give. 
My son Benjamin shall not go down with you. 


2. The Brothers’ Second Journey (with Benjamin). 
(Gen. 43-45.) 
A. Benjamin goes down with him, and Joseph eats with his brothers. 

That had been a sad day for Jacob and his whole house, in spite of the grain 
they had brought with them, when the nine sons had come home from their first 
journey with the news: "Yes, Simeon is no longer there; he lies in prison in Egypt for 
the time being, and if we do not soon bring Benjamin with us, he must always remain 
in prison; and we must not imagine that without Benjamin we will continue to find 
favour before the man who sells grain in Egypt; indeed, we must no longer even 
present ourselves before him. 
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without Benjamin we may even lose our lives in Egypt as scouts. 

But we now come to the second journey of Joseph's brothers. When they 
come home from this one, there will be a day of joy in the house of Israel of old, so 
great and glorious as he would not have thought possible after so much evil time in 
his life. But this is now still hidden from him and his sons. But before God can let this 
day of joy go forth, Joseph's brethren must yet enter into a time of anguish and terror, 
into a severe fire of trial and purification, and must be found approved therein. Of all 
this they have no idea as yet. 

A year may have passed between the first and second journeys. The grain 
that the sons of Jacob had brought with them from Egypt had been consumed. More 
than the beasts of burden which they had taken with them into Egypt could carry, 
they had not brought with them into Canaan, and the house of Jacob numbered 66 
souls, except the wives of his children. This was a large household, and Joseph may 
well have calculated with himself how long his father's house could last with the 
provisions. But the famine continued, even in the land of Canaan. And they would 
not have been able to keep their provisions long enough, if they had not been able 
to help themselves by slaughtering the cattle of their flocks, for the food for their 
cattle was also scarce and sparse. Repeatedly they have thought of going back to 
Egypt, but they have postponed it again and again, for Joseph's word about their 
youngest brother hung over them like a heavy cloud. "If we had not tarried," we hear 
Judah say afterward to Jacob, "we should have returned twice already." But they 
knew that we could not go without Benjamin, and to take him with us would break 
the father's heart. Therefore they did not start again of their own accord before the 
father of Egypt, however painful it was to them to see their wives and children suffer 
hardship, but they let it go until the father began about it and said, "Go again and 
buy us a little food!" The father will have felt at last that it was high time. But they 
cannot spare him; what they told him of Benjamin a year ago must now be brought 
up again. And Judah now takes it over, and at last he succeeds in making the old 
Baier willing to give Benjamin to them. But Jacob begins again: Why did you tell the 
man that you had another brother? How wickedly you have done to me! But Judah 
answers for himself and his brothers. We cannot help it; the man asked and asked 
and inquired so carefully; he asked us, "Is your father still alive? Do you have another 
brother?" Surely we had to answer to him and give an account to him 
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about our family situation. Otherwise he would not have trusted us if we had held 
back. We certainly could not have known or suspected that he would say: Bring your 
youngest brother down with you, if you really have one. And when Jacob still did not 
want to go, Judah explained to him briefly and well: "Father, make up your mind 
now! If you give him to us, then we will go, and if not, then we will not go, but then 
we will not get any grain anywhere, and then you will have to see how we and our 
children die of hunger, and in the end nothing else will be left for you and Benjamin; 
for without Benjamin we may not come, without him we will not even get to see the 
man. Is it better, then, that we should all die? Let him come with us! And then Judah 
offers himself as surety: "Let the lad go with me. ... | will be guarantor for him." Judah 
does not speak as foolishly as Reuben did the year before, "If | do not bring him 
back, strangle my two sons. But he says, firm as a man, "I will take responsibility for 
him; from my hands you shall claim him. If | do not bring him back to thee, and set 
him before thine eyes, | will bear the blame all the days of my life: then thou mayest 
reproach me for ever and ever, and put the blame upon me, that it was | who robbed 
thee of the last joy of thy life, the only son that remained of Rachel, and took him 
away. Old Israel realizes that there is really no way out, that it must be God's will to 
let Benjamin go. And so he decides to do so, at last, at last, lest the whole family 
perish. But when he finally gives his consent with the words: "Take your brother, get 
up and come back to the man. But may Almighty God have mercy on you in the sight 
of the man, and let you have your other brother and Benjamin. But | must be like 
one who is deprived of his children," so these last words ("But |, if | am childless, am 
childless") are to be understood and felt and meant just as later the word of Esther: 
"If | perish, | perish," when she dared to appear before King Ahasuerus, in spite of 
the royal command, to plead for her people. | must risk it, Israel also wants to say; if 
God, who once promised me the blessing of Abraham, according to which my seed 
shall be great and not to be numbered, wants to take away from me all my children, 
one by one, | must accept it; he will take them! - But after he has decided inwardly 
to give his heart this push and to let Benjamin go, he then does what he can to 
forestall a calamity, and gives the ten brothers all kinds of useful instructions before 
they go away. He experienced it when he once met Esau and was so afraid for his 
heart that it has a good effect, someone who is powerful and whose anger is to be 
feared, 
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to win him over by means of gifts. So he instructs his sons to take a gift for the man 
they all fear so much. Ah, not so great a gift as he had to offer at that time, but still a 
gift of the very best that the land of Canaan offered, of its noblest fruits, the loveliness 
of which they were wont to sing of in songs, and the high value of which was 
appreciated even in fertile Egypt, where they did not go on and prosper. "A little 
balsam, and honey, and spices, and myrrh, and dates, and almonds," translates 
Luther, "things full of pleasant taste or odor. And besides this gift, they are to take 
other money with them, in addition to the old money which has been restored to 
them in their sacks, and use it to purchase the new grain. Perhaps there has been a 
mistake, he says, and yet, like his sons, he cannot believe it himself. 

And they went with the gifts, and with the money, and with Benjamin, which 
was the chief thing; and they departed, and came into Egypt unto the house of 
Joseph. He saw them from the window. Immediately he recognized them, his eyes 
quickly counted them. There are again ten, like the previous time, but instead of 
Simeon, who is kept in his prison, this time there is another, a younger face. This will 
be, this must be, this can only be his brother Benjamin, his brother in the flesh. So 
the brothers did not deceive him the last time, when they told him that he was still at 
home with his father, that he was still alive, that they had not driven him round the 
bend, as they had once done to himself, that he was no longer there for his father. 
Joseph had still feared this in his heart, although they had said to him, "He is at 
home, but he cannot come, for his father loves him and will not give him up, because 
he is the only one he still has from his mother. So really, Benjamin is alive, and the 
father has let him go! All these thoughts must flash through Joseph's mind as he 
surveys the number of his brothers and sees Benjamin's youthful face among them. 
But Joseph does not immediately meet the brothers in person; he must first work 
this out in himself. But he immediately says to his steward, "Lead these men home, 
and slay and prepare; for they shall eat at noon with me." Now the brothers have 
heard this, but they have not yet had the opportunity to sit down before Joseph and 
greet him. 

Well, wasn't that a warm welcome even before the welcome, that they knew 
we were his guests today at noon? That's what they should have thought, and that's 
how friendly Joseph meant it. But Joseph's brothers did not think so. To them what 
they heard was incredible, strange, uncanny. Surely this could not be serious? The 
last time he treated them so harshly, and now he even invites them to the table, to 
his own house! This house 
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was not the granary, and he did not invite others to whom he sold grain. That was 
too great an honor. There is something behind it, and it is not good. It is a trap, they 
think; the food will be bad for us. Sure, it's because of the money we found in our 
sacks. They will try to make a trap out of it, they will try to turn it into an evil deed. 
Once we are in the house, they will shut us up; then they will attack us; then they 
will rob us and make slaves of us and take away our donkeys. That is how they think 
in all seriousness. Therefore they by no means enter the house itself, but in front of 
Joseph's house they approach his steward, take him aside, and tell him in detail how 
they have fared with the money which, contrary to their suspicions, they found in 
their sacks afterwards. But they also tell him at once: "We have brought this money 
back according to its full weight and amount, and of course also other money to buy 
new food. The steward notices their fear and anxiety, that they are afraid they will 
be thought dishonest, since they had said so emphatically the last time, "Thy 
servants are honest men." He sees their eagerness to refute this suspicion which 
might rest on them because of the money; and as he himself at that time, by Joseph's 
command, had the money put into their sacks, he good-naturedly reassures them 
about it, takes away their apprehension, and says to them: Peace be with you! Do 
not be afraid; | know that you have paid the last time; your money has come to me. 
If ye have found it again in your sacks, your God and your father's God hath secretly 
given you treasure in your sacks. Twice ye shall not need to pay me. Be ye therefore 
without all fear! Yes, that was truly comforting, and their hearts were much lightened 
by this kind assurance. And when the steward brought Simeon out to them, who had 
certainly not been in such hard and severe captivity as Joseph had been at first (his 
feet in a stick and his body in iron), when they saw this brother of theirs, about whom 
they had certainly often worried during the past year, as had their father, unharmed 
and safe with them, then a load fell from their hearts again. Now they were no longer 
so anxious when the steward led them into Joseph's house, gave them food for their 
asses - they did not have to get it themselves - and then, like welcome guests, gave 
them water to wash their feet. No, it all felt nice and pleasant now, much, much better 
than the last time. That is why they were wholeheartedly engaged in preparing the 
gift they had brought Joseph, so that it would be pleasant to his eyes when he came. 

Now when Joseph did come home at noon, they greeted him with a low bow 
to the ground, and brought him their gifts. 
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And he said to them. And behold, now he did not speak harshly to them, but greeted 
them quite kindly, and asked them further, "Is your father well, the old one, of whom 
you told me? Is he yet alive?" And they said, "Is your servant our father well and still 
alive?" and they bowed down again. Then Joseph looked more closely at Benjamin, 
his mother's son, his brother in the flesh, and asked the brothers, "Is this your 
youngest brother, since you told me about him?" And this time he waits not at all for 
the answer, but immediately adds in deep movement, "God have mercy on you, my 
son!" And now it came upon him with power, now he could not help himself, almost 
he betrayed himself that he was Joseph, for his heart burned against his brother. He 
mooed to go out, lest any should notice his movement, and how near the tears came 
to his eyes. He went into his room, and there he had a good cry, certainly above all 
for joy that he had his brother Benjamin again, his only bodily brother, after so very 
long a time, and then also for the fact that he no longer had to suspect his brothers 
that they had also sold Benjamin in the end or had done him any other harm. 

When you think about it, Joseph's brothers told their father at home: The man 
inquired so carefully about us and our friendship, how is it that they never noticed 
that he always asked only about the father and the youngest brother, that he never 
asked them about mother or sister, whether they had them, whether they were still 
alive, and whether they were well? And now again - shouldn't they have noticed that 
he asks them about their father, the old one, whether he is still alive and whether he 
is well? What could a ruler in Egypt care so much about an old, strange man whom 
he did not know? And yet they did not notice it; that is, their minds were so taken up 
with worry and the remembrance of their old guilt that they did not notice it. So even 
now they do not perceive how near Joseph was to weeping. 

But he washed his face in his chamber, and when he came out again, he held 
fast. Now he knew that Benjamin was still alive, and he was glad about that. But he 
did not yet know how Benjamin stood with his brothers, how they had treated him 
up to now, whether he was perhaps also hated by them as the other son of Rachel 
and the present favorite of his father. Who knows what arts or violence the brothers 
had had to use to get Benjamin away from his father. Joseph still wanted to find out, 
he still had to find out, how his brothers stood to Benjamin and how they stood to 
their father. In this they were to be tested by him, that was what he intended to do, 
and that is why he held on tightly when he stepped into their midst again. 
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And now he said, "Lay bread!" This was, as it were, the table bell for the 
opening of the meal. And a happy meal it was to be; he wanted to see the brothers 
happy whom he now had together without their knowing him, the brothers who had 
done Benjamin no harm, as he had sometimes feared in silence. And a meal of 
honor it was to be especially for his brother Benjamin in the flesh, the only one who 
was quite free from the heavy guilt of his brothers. In this Joseph kept himself about 
the table very exactly according to the manner and custom of the Egyptian country. 
They laid out special food for him, and special food for his brothers, and special food 
for the Egyptians who were eating with him in the same room, for it was strictly 
forbidden for the Egyptians, according to their custom, to eat with Hebrews, 
especially with those who were shepherds. That would have been an abomination 
in their eyes, just as even now in the East Indies no Sudra eats with a Pariah, no 
man of higher caste with a man of lower caste. That Joseph was specially covered 
was self-evident; he, like a man of the priestly caste, did not eat with ordinary people 
or laymen. But though the brethren did not sit at his table, yet they were honored by 
having dishes of honor from Joseph's table brought to their table. They sat at their 
table, we read; so did the Egyptians. At that time they did not lie down at table, as 
the Romans and Greeks did later, and also the Hebrews. So they were not surprised 
at sitting down, they were used to it. But they did wonder how they were ordered at 
the table, the firstborn according to his firstborn, and the youngest according to his 
youth. They were astonished at this, and wondered how the man knew it, and how 
he knew so well how they were born one after the other. Strange indeed! And 
likewise they might have wondered that Benjamin was fed five times more than any 
of them from Joseph's table. They well perceived it was to do special honor to 
Benjamin. For, according to the customs of the ancients, the guest was also 
especially honored by having the food presented to him in abundance. Among the 
ancient Spartans, the king, where he was a guest, always received a double portion; 
among the people of Crete, four times as much; and to the Egyptians, as we know 
from elsewhere, the number of five was especially highly esteemed. Later on, we 
will read how Samuel set the largest and most beautiful piece before King Saul when 
he told him that he was to become king over Israel. 

And Joseph might well have looked up, and seen the countenances of the 
rest of the brethren at this honouring of Benjamin. But he did not notice any sign of 
envy or jealousy in them. He had also put on Benjamin a coat of many colours by 
this honour, but his brothers did not look askance at it. Their hearts had become 
glad and light. The day was so much more beautiful 
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and more glorious than they could ever have imagined and expected. So they 
enjoyed themselves at the table. "And they drank, and were drunken with him," 
translates Luther, or, as we may also translate, "And they drank, and were merry 
with him." Certainly some of the brethren, a Reuben or Judah, have already silently 
imagined the joy of Jacob that he would have when they came home again with the 
corn, and with Simeon, and with their brother Benjamin. It all seemed so glorious 
and hopeful. 


B. The Second Trial of Joseph's Brothers. 


These were the hours of refreshment which Joseph's brethren enjoyed at the 
supper which he had given them. But one is not so soon rid of the consequences of 
old sin as one might think in hours of refreshment. Joseph's brethren had to learn 
this. The hour had not yet come when he could reveal himself to them as their 
brother. They had first to pass a test, a severe test. This test is mentioned in chapter 
44. 

Joseph commands his steward to fill the sacks of these Hebrew men--the 
steward does not yet know that they are Joseph's brothers--with as much food as 
they can carry. He is also to put each man's money in his sack, on top of it, so that 
they will see it when they first open the sack. And in the youngest's sack he shall put 
Joseph's silver cup. They had certainly seen this silver cup in Joseph's hands at the 
meal and may have silently admired its preciousness. They may also have heard 
that there were people in Egypt who told fortunes out of such cups and practiced 
secret arts. This was called kylikomancy. The rays of light reflected in the water or 
in the wine of the cup were used to discern portents of the future or to investigate 
other hidden things. Was it in the end the silver cup from which this high Egyptian 
prince had guessed their age, after which they were seated at the meal? We do not 
know whether Joseph's brothers entertained such thoughts. Probably not. Well, the 
steward did as Joseph had commanded him. Before dawn he had finished. Now 
when the next morning dawned, he lent the men away with their asses toward home. 
But they could not yet have gone far out of the city, when Joseph gave his steward 
another order: "Go up and pursue the men, and when you have seized them, say to 
them: Why have ye requited good with evil? Is not this that my lord drinks of, and 
that he prophesies with? Ye have done evil!" Let the steward make haste, not as if 
Joseph feared, when he left the brethren the little space of a few hours, 
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he could no longer catch up with them. They were moving very slowly with their 
heavy-laden donkeys, and in Egypt they had chariots and horses with which they 
could quickly catch up with a fugitive, even if they had a large lead. But it might have 
been that some of them would have opened their sack and found their money, and 
if they had all looked afterwards and found money and cups, they would have turned 
back again in the end, and the steward would have found them already on their way 
back to Joseph's house. Then the test would have been thwarted, and Joseph would 
not have known what he now wanted to inquire of his brothers. The steward was not 
to ask them about the money. Nor should he pretend that he thought it was stolen, 
or that he was surprised to find it in their sacks. He was only to inquire about the cup 
as if it were stolen property. The money, Joseph thought, should then serve the more 
to prove how much they had repaid his kindness with evil. Their former money the 
kind steward had not taken from them at all; the new he had likewise put back into 
their sacks; and now one of them had been so wicked as also to steal Joseph's cup, 
his precious daily drinking utensil, yea, his sanctuary, which he used for divination! 
The greater must have seemed the evil of which they were accused, the more 
kindness they had experienced at the meal, and by the voluntary gift and restitution 
of the corn-price. The eleven brothers were therefore struck on the head when the 
steward spoke such words to them. They knew themselves to be quite innocent of 
this accusation, and therefore they answered with great frankness, even with 
displeasure: "Why does my lord speak such words? Far be it from thy servants to do 
such a thing!" Have we not brought back from the land of Canaan the money which 
we found in our sacks? Surely this is sufficient proof that we are honest people. Not 
in a dream would it have occurred to any of us to steal silver or gold from your Lord's 
house. Certainly not. Look for it in our house. If the cup be found among thy servants, 
let him be put to death: he deserves nothing else. And if it were so, let us all be 
servants in bondage to my lord. So sure have they been of their innocence in this 
matter. The steward accepts their lively protestation of innocence: Yea, yea, let it be 
as ye have said; | will inquire. But more justly than they he said, at any rate according 
to Joseph's instruction, "In whomsoever the cup is found, let him be my servant; but 
ye shall be free." So he does not speak of the death penalty. That would be too much 
for theft - but the guilty person shall become a slave, a bond-servant. But even he 
only; he that hath done nothing shall be loosed and made single. "And they 
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And they hasted," it continues, "and laid every man his sackcloth upon the earth, 
and opened every man his sackcloth. And he searched, and began at the greatest 
unto the youngest." They hastened; that could not be soon enough ascertained to 
them that they were innocent. And they must have thought what words they would 
say to the steward if he found nothing. Every one would have wished to start with 
him, every one had his sack ready for it quickly. But the steward took the matter 
colder and quite calmly and thoroughly and prettily at the greatest except the 
youngest. This, too, he did on purpose, of course, and at Joseph's bidding, the more 
to conceal the fact that he already knew where he would find the cup. He looks for 
it at Reuben's - nothing of the cup. The new money, yes, but that has nothing to do 
with it, he was not told to look for it. With Simeon - nothing. With him the cup could 
still be first, he had to spend a year in captivity for nothing and nothing again. If he 
had wanted to indemnify himself for the innocent deprivation of his freedom, that 
would certainly not have been right, but his brothers would have understood it first. 
With Levi, with Judah - nothing. And so on and on. The faces of the brothers became 
more and more free and bold the closer the investigation came to the last sack. 
Already the steward is at it. Lo, lo, there was found the cup in Benjamin's sack! A 
streak of lightning that would have gone right among them and struck a few of them 
dead could not have so horrified them as this terrible and quite unexpected 
discovery. "Then they rent their clothes; and loaded every man upon his ass, and 
departed again into the city." These are, after all, rather brief words in this 13th 
verse, but who can estimate what shame and fear, what terror and agony of soul, 
now befell all the eleven brethren, each in his own peculiar way. None of them would 
have thought of Benjamin, each of them rather of another. None of them really 
believed for a moment that Benjamin had stolen the cup, but all of them except him 
felt that God's hand of punishment was now upon us because of the sold Joseph. 
"God hath found our iniquity," they all murmured, except Benjamin. And this almost 
threw them to the ground, so that they must have stood frozen and speechless for 
quite a while. 

But what do you think the steward said now? We don't hear anything about 
it. The Scriptures are completely silent about it. He may well have laid his hands on 
Benjamin's shoulder and said to him, "So now you go with me and become my 
master's bondman, and your freedom is gone forever"; and to the others, "You 
others may go where you will for my sake; | will not endure you." But it did not occur 
to the brothers to separate themselves from each other and from Benjamin. Yea, 
when they saw Benjamin really- 
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If they had really hated Joseph in their hearts, as they had hated him in the old days, 
they would have said to the steward, "Take him then, our youngest brother. If the 
cup be found with him, he will have taken it, and then he may bear his punishment, 
and be thy master's servant for ever." And then they would have gone home, and on 
the way would have thought how they could break it to the old father, that now 
Benjamin also was no more for him. - But of this, as | have said, they think not at all. 
For they really love their brother Benjamin, and they also love their father Jacob. 
They are quite sure Benjamin is innocent; therefore they do not leave him. But above 
all they feel, as | said, that God's hand is upon us, that God has found our iniquity. 

And so it is that they now go back into the city to Joseph's house in sorrow. In 
his Genesis, Luther expresses his assumption about how they might have quarreled 
and bickered with each other along the way. They will then, because they all knew 
that Reuben and Judah had comparatively been the least guilty in the sale of Joseph, 
have fallen especially with their reproaches upon Simeon and Levi, who were 
certainly the most zealous and fierce at that time. And then they will have cried out 
woe and sorrow over each other in turn. And so it must have been. But especially 
have we now to take heed to a word of Scripture in verse 14: "And Judah went with 
his brethren into Joseph's house." Yes, now Judah comes on the scene, Judah who 
has become surety for his brother Benjamin with his father, and who takes his surety 
seriously. It is now up to him to act above all. If all the brothers left now and went 
home, he would not, he least of all. He consecrates, he must be man now, and he 
will enter, and at the head of all his brethren he goes to Joseph's house; for Joseph 
was still there. "And they fell down before him." They, all of them. None have availed 
themselves to return home to their father unmolested. They feel in this hour, they 
belong together, together because of their common innocence of the theft of the cup, 
and, alas, because of their common guilt in the sale of Joseph. And they belong 
together because of the common blood that also runs in Benjamin's veins, their 
youngest brother. So now they bow down again before Joseph, the eleven stars 
which he saw in his dream. And now he saith unto them, How have ye done this? 
Know ye not that such a man as | am might guess?" An iniquity he reproaches them 
with, and one which is at the same time a sign of great folly. That he can guess, did 
they not see it yesterday, when he guessed their age, as he sat them at table? Are 
they such fools that they think he needs the cup to find out this theft? Who is there 
but 
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the Egyptians, on whose fidelity he can rely, and with whom he dines daily, were at 
lunch yesterday than only they; and only since then has the cup been missing. Who, 
then, could have taken it but one of them? Thus he dissembles before them. But 
now their tongues want to stick to the roof of their mouths. Yes, yes, now they can 
no longer say self-righteously, as they did last time, "Your servants are honest 
people. The opposite was obvious; everything, everything spoke against them and 
most of all against Benjamin, in whom they were already most concerned because 
of their father. Judah only spoke the utter perplexity and desolation and 
helplessness in which they all found themselves, saying to Joseph, Yea, "what shall 
we say unto my lord, or how shall we speak, and what can we justify ourselves?" 
We had better leave it altogether; after all, everything is against us. God hath found 
iniquity in thy servants (what iniquity, he saith not). Behold, we and he in whom the 
cup is found are my lord's servants. Only keep us all there at once as thy servants 
in bondage. None of us longs to return home without the others and without the 
youngest brother with whom the cup was found. - But Joseph still remained in his 
pretence, in his role. Just as he last time, after three days, changed his mind about 
what seemed to him to be the more godly and righteous thing to do, so also now he 
wants to stand before the men as the one who does not act arbitrarily but 
righteously. Therefore he says, "Far be it from me to do such things. | will not punish 
the innocent. That man shall be my bond-servant with whom the cup is found, but 
you go up to your father in peace. Thus saith he. Yes, and now, now it must come 
out, so that Joseph himself can hear it, what is in the heart of his brothers. And it 
came out. It came out in Hebrew in front of Joseph, in front of the interpreter and in 
front of other Egyptians who were in the room where Joseph's brothers were now 
being interrogated. And Judah at this trial turned out the advocate and the guarantor 
at the same time, and made a speech without having taken a course in rhetoric and 
oratory at any academy, a speech of which every word struck Joseph's heart like 
an arrow and like a spear, so that it became quite soft and melted, and he could no 
longer hold himself, but had to tell his brothers who he was, and where they were 
with him. Yes, this speech was a masterpiece of the eloquence of the unstudied, 
coming from the heart and going to the heart. The Egyptians who listened to it, if 
the interpreter translated it to them afterwards, did not hear anything else than that 
there are people who answer well against a suspicion that has been brought upon 
them. But Joseph, who not only understood their speech, but also looked into their 
hearts, and whom the matter touched so closely that it is not possible to get any 
closer, he has infinitely 
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He heard much more from this speech: that his brothers all loved each other warmly; 
that out of love one stood up for the other; that they did not bear the slightest hatred 
or grudge against his brother Benjamin; that they also loved their father Jacob 
warmly and now feared nothing more than to cause him heartache. Yes, he was able 
to read the hearts of his brothers as in an open book. 

Then Judah begins, humbly and modestly and also wisely at the same time. 
He tells Joseph what he already knows in part, how he last asked about his father 
and brother, and how they answered him, and how he finally demanded and 
threatened: Where your youngest brother cometh not hither with you, ye shall not 
see my face. Well, we then tried our best, when we came home to the father, we 
presented everything to him, that he would let our youngest brother come with us. 
"Ye know," he said to us, "that my wife bare me two sons" (yes, so Jacob spoke, just 
as if there had never been a Leah). "One went out from me, and they say he is torn: 
and have not seen him hitherto." (What must Joseph have felt at this!) "If ye will take 
this one also from me, and an accident befall him, ye shall bring down my gray hairs 
with lamentation into the pit." Yea, Lord, Judah will say, so it is; come we home 
without our youngest brother, the father shall not survive. Because his soul hangs on 
this youngest's soul, he will be struck with terror if he does not see him with us. Oh, 
let him go home, and | must ask you especially, take me in my youngest brother's 
place as a hired servant. | have become a guarantor for the boy with my father; | 
have promised him so certainly: | will not come home without him, and if | came home 
now, no, | could not see my father's grief. O let me remain in his stead, and let him 
go home: | will think it a mercy if thou keep me in his stead. Yes, this is the glorious 
content of Judah's speech. And after he had delivered it, Joseph's heart, which 
yesterday had already burned against his brother Benjamin, broke down the last dam 
which had hitherto prevented his love for the rest of his brothers from flowing out 
upon them. Now the hour of trial was at an end for them. 

K. 
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(Continued instead of ending.) 
Accordingly the expression is also used adjectivally, as already indicated, and we 
may render it by "Christian." Thus also Luther translates, as already indicated, Gal. 
1, 22 taic éxxAnotaic tH¢ Tovdaiac taic év Xpiota, the Christian churches in Judea. 
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1 Thess. 2, 14: Ye have become followers, brethren, t& v exxAnoiav tov Gedv tov 
ovowv ev tH lovoaia ev Xpioty Incov. We connect with ovowv. Thus we have a 
double proximate determination. The churches are God's, precisely because they 
are in Christ JEsu - Christian churches. Cf. also Eph. 3, 21. Related to this is 1 
Thess. 1, 1: Paul and Silvanus and Timothy tr éxxAnon Osooadovixéwv Oey matpi Kat 
xvpig Tnoov Xpiotg. Revelation 14:13 o/ vexpoi ol év Xpioty dxoOvnoxovtes the 
Christian dead, the Christians deceased. Let us add here at once, for the sake of 
the related thought, the passage 1 Cor. 15, 18: ol xownOévtec ev Xpiote, the Christian 
dead, the Christians who have fallen asleep. Rom. 16, 3: Greet Priska and Aquila, 
TOVG ovvEepyove Lov Ev Xplotp; 8: Tov ayanntov pov Ev Kv- pip; 9: TOV ovvEpyOV NOV 
ev Xpiotg; 10: tov ddxpov ev Xpiotg,; 13: tov exdextov ev kvpig. Philemon 23: It salutes 
thee Epaphras, 6 ovv- ayudA@toc pov év Xpiotg. There are passages where our turn 
at doxdCeo0a1 ffenbar is adverbial = Christian greet. In the passages cited here, 
however, we shall very well be able to connect adjectivally. Those named are 
characterized as co-workers, etc., of the apostle, not in any relation, but precisely in 
the circle appointed by Christ = Christian co-workers, co-workers, etc., in 
Christianity. Eph. 6, 21: But that ye also may know how it is about me, and what | 
create, it shall all be made known unto you Tychicus, 6 ayanntoc adedpog Kal mIot6¢ 
dldKovog év Kvpig. In the parallel passage, 

Col. 4, 7, is still added: kai ovvdovioc. The provision is evidently attributive, though 
the article is wanting, for it cannot be drawn to yvwpioet after all. The terms "beloved 
brother," "faithful servant," and "fellow-servant" are more closely determined by év 
xvpig. Tychicus is beloved brother, etc., not in any sense, but in the sphere of Christ: 
Christian fellow-brother, Christian servant, Christian fellow-servant, fellow-Christian, 
and fellow-worker in Christianity. Col. 1, 2: toig év Koloooaic dyioig Kai motoic 
ddedgoic év Xpiote = faithful christ. 

lical brethren. Eph. 1,1: toig ayioicg toic ovow év Egéog kai miotoic év Xpioty Incov = 
Christian faithful and believers, the faithful, believing Christian. 1 Cor. 4, 17: For the 
same cause | have sent Timothy unto you, 5c gou téxvov Mov ayamntov Kal moTOV 
xvpig. Timothy is faithful and beloved son not bodily, but spiritually, Christian son, 
as a Christian. And when it is further said in the same passage, 5¢ vuac avauvijosl 
tac ddovc pov év Xpiotg, find. 

the ways of the apostle which are in Christ JEsu, the ways which are in the circle in 
which JEsus reigns, his Christian ways, the ways which he walks as a Christian. 
Also Eph. 4, 1: Ilapaxald ov vuac eye 6 déomuos év Kvpig, We connect év xvpig with 
the noun, though also the adverbial connection, admonish in the Lord = Christian 
admonish, gives good sense. But the other connection is nearer. Paul is bound in 
the HErrn. He gives the reason 
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for being bound. He is not a political prisoner, nor one who would be accused of a 
civil offence, but he is a Christian bound, bound because he is a Christian for Christ's 
sake. A similar thought is before Phil. 1, 13: @ote tovc deopobs wov gavepots év Xpiotp 
yevéooai. It is clear the emphasis is on év Xpiotg, and this must be drawn to 
@avepouc. What should the adverbial connection mean: the bands were made 
manifest, known in Christ, about through Christ? Nay, the apostle's bands were 
made manifest in Christo, manifest as such as are in Christo, as Christian bands, 
borne in the sphere of Christianity, as Christian. It was manifest to all that the apostle 
was bound, not for any political offence, or as any other offender, but as a Christian. 
The following verse says: kat tove agiovac tov adelgay év Kopip mEemo1&OTES TOIS 
deomois Lov mEeploootépac toludayv agofac tov Adyov Aadeiv. Here again is the difficulty 
of the connection. But it is probably nearest to connect adjectivally with Luther - 
brethren in the HErrn, fellow Christians. Phil. 1, 1: Paul and Timothy, servants of 
JEsu Christ, maot toic dyioic é'v Xpioty Tyood. The expression saints is more exactly 
explained by év Xpiotg. The saints are just those who are in Christ, the Christian 
saints, who are sanctified by Christ. Similarly Eph. 2:21: vadv dyiov év xvpig, a holy 
Christian temple, a temple which has its character from Christ. - And as the ways 
are spoken of in Christo, so also the walk in Christo. 1 Pet. 3, 16: tyv aya@yv év 
Xpiotp avaotpogny. The good walk in the sense of Scripture is precisely one which 
moves in the sphere of Christ, a Christian walk. Similarly Phil. 2, 21 is to be taken: 
Ei uc obv napdxdnoic év Xpiotg = Christian exhortation. 1 Cor. 16, 24: H aydan pov 
META TAVIOV vuoV év Xpiote Tnoo’ = Christian love. The moAAy év Xpiotp mappyoia, 
Philemon 8, is Christian joyfulness, joyfulness given in and with Christ, born of Christ. 
Also 1 Cor. 4, 15 is év Xpiotp a similar approximation, may it be construed 
adjectivally or adverbially. The sense is this: If ye also had ten thousand Christian 
disciplinarians = disciplinarians in the field where Christ reigns. 

In the foregoing, therefore, both adjectival and adverbial connection is 
possible in some places. We will now list the passages in which there is obviously 
an adverbial connection, which we can translate as "Christian", "Christianly". These 
are passages in which something is said about the Christians. 1 Cor. 16, 19: 
‘AonaCovtai vudc év Kopi modha "Axvdac. .. . Aquila and the 
other named let the Corinthians greet very much not with any greeting, not with civil 
greeting, but Christianly, with Christian greeting. So also Phil. 4, 20: Aozdcac& é 
mavta ayiov év Xpiotp Tnoow. Rpil. 3, 1: Xaipete év Kopi; 4, 4: Xaipete év Kopig. 
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mavtote; 4, 10: Exapnv dé év xopig neyddac. To rejoice in the LORD 

means to rejoice Christianly, with such joy as fits into the circle in which Christ reigns. 
Philemon 20: Nai, ddedgé, éy cov dvaiuny év xvpig. The apostle wants to enjoy 
Philemon, wants to have joy in him Christianly, as a Christian rejoices in the 
Christian. Rom. 15, 17: Eye obv xaiynorv év Xpioty Tyood. |n Christo, in this sphere, 
| have glory = Christianly, as a Christian, as a Christian preacher. 1 Cor. 1, 31 and 
2 Cor. 10, 17: 'O dé Kxavyapevoc év Kvpig Kavydo0w. Let him who boasts boast 
Christianly in the glory which is in Christianity; which is then equivalent to "boasting 
in the Lord." Cf. 1 Cor. 15, 31: vi mv quetépav Kadynow, nv éxw év Xpiotp Thood ty 
xvpip juov. Phil. 1, 26: [va 16 xabynua vudv mepiooeby Ev Xpioty Inood év éuoi O16 
™S uns mapovotac méAtv mpoc buac. It is a term Kadynwo zEepiooeberv = to boast 
greatly. The Philippians are to boast greatly because of Paul's return from prison, 
but not carnally, but Christianly; it will be a glory in the field of Christianity. Col. 2, 6: 
As ye have therefore received the Lord JEsum Christ, év abtg aepi- xateite. To walk 
in Christ is to walk Christianly, as befits Christians. Eph. 6:1: Ta téxva, daaxovete 
TOIS yovEdolv DUO EV KUpIP. 

Obeying is to be done in the Lord, Christianly, not from fear or carnal motives, but 
as befits children as Christians. Col. 3, 18: Ai yovaixec, baotdooeo0e toi¢ iio1g 
avopaol, o> avikev év Kvpig = Christianly, as befits Christians. 

1 Cor. 7, 39: A woman is bound by the law as long as her husband lives; but if her 
husband sleeps, she is free to marry whom she will, Lvov év xupig. The liberty is 
not an absolute one, but limited by the Lord. 2 Tim. 3, 12: «at zavtec 6é of OédovtEes 
eboeBac Chv év Xpioto Thood d1wyOjoovtaa. In any case, it is the 

Right, év Xpiotg Tyood to connect with ¢7v. Thus then we have a twofold nearer 
determination. To live godly is still more closely explained by "in Christ JEsu." The 
right godly life is a life determined by Christ, a Christian life. Similarly Rom. 6, 11: 
Caves 0& to Oey év Xpiota Thood ty Kvpig nudv. If 

Rom. 16, 12 it is said of Tryphena and Tryphosa: komimoac év xvpig, and of Persis: 
Htc mOAAG Exoniacev év Kvpig, thus is the 

Work more closely explained as a Christian work, a work in the vineyard of the Lord. 
Similarly 1 Thess. 5, 12: But we beseech you, brethren, that ye know tovc xomi@vtacg 
év buiv Kal mpoiotapévove vouov év Kopiy Kai vovetobvtac buac. To stand forth in the 
HER is to stand forth Christianly, to stand forth in the field of Christianity. When the 
apostle Phil. 4, 2 exhorts the Evodia and the Syntyche, 16 avtd gpoveiv év xupig, it 
is more exactly determined in what relation the like-mindedness is meant. Not at all, 
not in politics, not in purely human questions, not in all things must they be like- 
minded 
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but in the Lord, Christianly, in the realm of Christianity, they are to be like-minded. 
Rom. 16, 2: iva avtjv mpoodécnoke év kvpip aciwc tov ayiwv. To receive someone 
in the LORD is to receive him Christianly, as befits a Christian, for a Christian. This 
is also shown by the addition, "worthy of the saints." Eph. 6:10: 

To Aoinov, adedgoi pov, Evdvvapoboie Ev KUpip TH KpatEl THs IoxbOG avtob. The last 
addition is epexegetical. To be strong fine in the Lord is to be strong Christianly, as 
it ought to be in the kingdom of Christ, namely, to be strong in the power which 
proceeds from him, which he gives, to be strong in the Christian faith and life. So 
also we may understand Col. 2, 10: kai éote év att mexAnpapévo1. To be perfect in 
Christ is equal to be Christianly perfect, to be perfect in what belongs to Christianity. 
So also the apostle testifies ch. 1, 28, that they exhort and instruct every man in all 
wisdom, that they may present every man Perfect in Christ JESU, téAstov év Xpiotp 
Tnoob; perfect not in any respect, but Christianly perfect. Somewhat expanded is 
the expression Phil. 1, 8: desire for someone év onAdyyvoic ‘Inco’ Xpiotob = desire 
for someone with Christian compassion. Similarly Philemon 20: dévdaavoov pov ta 
onhayyva év Kopig. Col. 2, 11: év g Kai mepitunk& nite mEpitoun ayeiponointot. 
Christians are circumcised Christianly, as it is done in Christianity, namely, without 
hands, spiritually. 1 Cor. 4, 10: Husic uwpoi 614 Xpiotov, vueic de ppovipot év Xpioto. 
Why the change of 

Preposition? The apostles are fools for Christ's sake, because they preach Christ 
only; but the Corinthians are wise in Christ, in this circle, in this field, they know all 
things in Christian doctrine. - 

What we have said here is by no means intended to exhaust the content, 
scope, and significance of the expression in the individual passages; nor do we 
claim that the right thing has been done in every case. Where different connections 
are possible, more or less different interpretations are also possible. In particular, in 
some of the passages last treated, the translation "by" may be preferred. Thus far 
we have endeavored to show how the preposition in our formula is used in its 
original local meaning in the narrower or in the broader sense, partly of the person 
of Christ, partly of his work, partly of the sphere of his influence, his significance. 
The general impression we get even here from the use of this one phrase is this: All 
is in Christ, all proceeds from Him, leads to Him; only that counts for something 
which is in Christ. 

It should also be pointed out that in the passages so far treated, except in 
those of the last subdivision, it is a question of being in Christ, and in the last 
subdivision, where the verbal term denotes an activity, men are the subject. 

W. Monkeméller. 


(Conclusion follows.) 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 


1. Synodical Report of the Southern Illinois District, with proceedings on the subject, 
"Samuel, the Reformer of the Old Covenant People." (15 Cts.) 

2. Synodical Report of the Western District, with a paper on "Concern s for Confirmed 
Youth." (10 Cts.) 

3. Synodical Report of the Oregon and Washington District, with a paper on the subject, 
"That the Bible is God's Word, and to be diligently used as such." (12 Cts.) 

4. Synodical Report of the Nebraska - District with Proceedings on the Subject: 
"Ecclesiastical Interest." (15 Cts.) 

5. "Memorial Sketch of Dr. C. F. W. Walther." For the Children of Our Schools. 
Translated from the German, by W. Wegener. (5 Cts.) 

6. Catalogue of the Teaching Institutions of the German Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
&c. St. for the School Year 1910/11. 

7. "Revised Curriculum for the Congregational Schools of the Lutheran Missouri Synod at 
Milwaukee, Wis." (10 Cts.) To all teachers and pastors we recommend this issue of the "School 


Journal." It is the best thing to be had on the "curriculum." Those who study it will go back to their 
work after the holidays clearer and more conscious of purpose and direction. F. B. 


Homiletisches Reallexikon nebst Index Rerum. Bon E. Eckhardt, 
8. air, Nebr. H-L. Success Printing Co. of St. Louis, Mo. price: hardback 
$2.35 and postage 21 cts.; in booklets $1.95 and postage 23 cts. To be 
obtained from the author, and also from Concordia Publishing House. 

This is another, the fourth, volume of the lexicon which we have already repeatedly been 
able to recommend to the readers of "Lehre und Wehre" and which has now advanced in the 
letter L to "Lutheran Christians". Two more volumes are needed to complete the great work, for 
which we wish the author God's blessing. F.B. 


D. Konrad Dietrich's INSTITUTIONES CATECHETICAE, which is, 
thorough interpretation of the Catechism of D. Martin Luther in question and 
answer and provided with notes. Translated from the Latin by Dr. F. W. A. 
Notz. Second, improved, and increased edition. Concordia Publishing House. 
Price: $2.00. 

We are pleased to bring to the attention of the readers of "Lehre und Wehre" that this work, 
re-edited by F. Dette, has become the property of Concordia Publishing House. In clear, 
concise, yet flowing language, this book contains such a wealth of theological wisdom that it 
should not be forgotten and shelved in the Lutheran Church, but should still be diligently studied 
by pastors and teachers. Of course, Dietrich also has his weaknesses. In addition to other 
additions by D. Notz, a corresponding note from the pen of D. Hénecke has therefore also been 
added to the article on the election by grace. F. B. 


The world view in the course of time. By Prof. Dr. E. Dennert. 
Agency of the Rough House, Hamburg. 


This booklet of 71 pages is divided into eleven sections with the following headings: "To 
the Entrance; Foundations of the World View; Babylonians; Chinese; Egyptians; Persians, 
Indians, Teutons; Greeks; Jews; Middle Ages and Arabs; Modern Times; World View and 
Weltanschauung." Of course, all these topics are treated only very briefly. But the principle of 
presentation and judgment is the idea of development, without which Dennert believes he cannot 
cope in apologetics. Of course, in this he gives the doctrine of Christ from the 
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inspiration and inerrancy of the Bible. Also, here Dennert again repeats his claim: "The modern 
worldview in itself" (the real results of scientific experience, observation, and experimentatron) 
"is completely neutral; it can be expanded into a theistic or atheistic worldview." According to 
Dennert, then, from the standpoint of experience and reason, it is just as possible and 
reasonable to explain the world atheistically as theistically. According to Scripture and 
experience, however, he should have emphasized instead: Only a fool can hold to the atheistic 
explanation of the world. Incidentally, Dennert himself knows how to cite reasons of experience 
(purposefulness, expediency, etc.) that point to God as the author of the world. F.. B. 


FOLLOW JESUS! By William, Dallmann. Northwestern Publishing House, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Also available from Concordia Publishing House. Price: 
$1.00. 

These are sermons that appeared in the New York Lutheran and the Lutheran 
Witness. The first sermon shows what Jesus did for us through his holy life, suffering and death. 
In the following sermons JEsus is presented as an example of manliness, work, temptation, 
etc. The language is aphoristic. The language is aphoristic, lively, gripping. F. B. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS. A Testimony. Vol. V. Compliments of Two Christian 
Laymen. Testimony Publishing Co, 808 La Salle Ave, Chicago, Ill. 

This fifth volume of Fundamentals, which has been sent free to more than 275,000 
pastors, missionaries, etc., has the following contents: 1. "Life in the Word." By Philip Mauro, 
Attorney-at-Law, New York City. 2. "The Scriptures." By Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., London. 
3. "The Certainty and Importance of the Bodily Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the Dead." 
By Rev. R. A. Torrey, D. D., Montrose, Pa. 4. "Observations on the Conversion and 
Apostleship of St. Paul." By Lord Lyttelton. 5. "A Personal Testimony." By Rev. H. W. 
Webb-Reploe, London. The five volumes of the "Fundamentals" hitherto published, to be had 
at 15 cents a piece, are among the best popular apologetic writings of the present day. F. B. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF MARTIN LUTHER, by Preserved Smith, Ph. D. 
With Illustrations. Boston and New York; Houghton Mifflin Co. price: $3.50 
net. 

Whoever wants to write a life of Luther, we recommend that he take the form of this 
biography as a model, in which Luther himself speaks everywhere in idiomatic English 
translation, especially through his letters. The present book is at the same time a new proof that 
often Americans know better how to give a book transparency and pleasing form than most 
German scholars. What one misses, however, is a thorough presentation of the doctrines that 
Luther advocated and that made him what he is. But the author himself declares that he did not 
intend this, but rather wished to present Luther as a character. His interest was not so much a 
theological as a psychological one. Smith, after all, is not a positive theologian, but a modern 
theologian who considers the doctrinal position of the Reformer to be essentially a vanquished 
position. And although Smith does not particularly display his liberalism here, it is expressed 
strongly enough at times, e.g. pp. 185. 207. 267. 336. 339. 341. We are not surprised, therefore, 
when Smith uses Luther's sayings about James and other passages, which are cited in a familiar 
way by modern theologians to prove Luther's so-called "freer position" on Scripture, in the same 
way and with the same interest. But Smith feels compelled to declare: "But we must not make 
Luther more in advance of his time than he really was. He naively accepted all the miracles 
of the Bible," etc. (267). Thus, Smith expresses his theological attitude toward Luther: "Luther 
is greater than his work. His dogmatic system has lost part of its hold upon mankind, and 
seems likely to lose still more, but his influence, or the ideals and culture of many an age to 
come, will 
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rsmaiu" (336). One understands it, therefore, when Smith makes a reproach 
out of it that Luther still believed in a personal devil and in the imminence of 
the Last Day (339. 341). Luther's doctrine of the Lord's Supper Smith calls 
"eousudstautiatiou" (90. 238), although Luther excluded all localism from the 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper. To be sure, Luther also 
taught the omnipresence of Christ according to his human nature, but not, as Smith 
asserts, "that Christ's body may be extended through space" (241). Luther does not 
teach an extension of Christ's body through space. Of Philip of Hesse Smith 
asserts, "He had a clearer comprehension of Zwingli's opinion than had Luther, and 
was, perhaps, inclined to adopt it himself" (243), of which the second is true, but 
not the first. Of Luther's baptismal form Smith writes: "The baptismal service is 
strikingly different from that in use in most churches now. The evil spirit was first 
exorcised from the child, who was then asked a number of questions on its religious 
attitude, answered by the sponsors, of whom there were a considerable number" 
(235). Smith seems to be unfamiliar with the Lutheran baptismal form of today 
and probably overlooks the fact that Luther taught spiritual possession but not 
bodily possession. Concerning Luther's teaching of free will in 1520 and 1521, 
Smith says: "Since the fall of man, says the Wittenberg professor, free will is simply 
a name; when a man does what is in him, he sins mortally. He cites Augustine to the 
effect that free will without grace is able to do nothing but sin" (101). Further, 
"Luther argues at length, in the 36th Article, for his opinion that free will is but a 
name. The Reformer himself had selected this as the foundation of all his theology, 
being, in fact, no more than another form of the famous doctrine of justification by 
faith alone" (204). And about Luther's 1525 writing Wider Erasmus we read: 
"This bulky volume has been acclaimed by most Protestant biographers of Luther as 
his ablest polemic and a work of extraordinary power. It is needless to remark that 
much of this ability is wasted on a generation for which the question then so 
passionately disputed has sunk almost into oblivion. In point of earnestness he is a 
striking contrast to Erasmus. What for the latter is the subject of an interesting 
discussion is to him matter of life and death. It is in this sense that he attributes 
eloquence and mastery of speech to his opponent, but to himself substance and real 
understanding of the issue. Luther takes his former stand for extreme 
predestinarianism. His determinism is not founded, as that of a modern philosopher 
might be, on any conception of the immutability of natural law, but is simply and 
solely the logical deduction from his doctrine of justification by faith alone, or, as it 
is technically called, of the monergism of grace. Man is a simple instrument in God's 
hands, and the Almighty arbitrarily saves whom He wills, and damns whom He wills" 
(207). Smith then follows up his assertion with several passages from Luther's 
writing. But a just and correct presentation of Luther's doctrine of free will 
cannot be given in a few one-sided quotations. It must be understood, 
grasped, and presented as a whole. The opposite doctrine of Erasmus Smith 
briefly characterizes thus: "Finally he sums up, ‘those please me who attribute 
something to free will, but much to grace;' both must cooperate to save a man; one 
may assign as small a part as one likes to the former factor, only it must be some part" 
(207). And of Erasmus himself Smith judges: "Erasmus is an evolutionist and a 
rationalist, to whom all truth does not come through the Bible, but much from reason. 
He believes, moreover, that men have a natural trend "to the good" (210). On 
Luther's position on bigamy in the advice to Henry V8I and Philip of Hesse, 
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as well as by the previous statement in the Babylonian Captivity of the same opinion. 
That his views were shared by a large number of his contemporary divines, both 
Protestant and Catholic, has been demonstrated in a very careful study by Dr. 
Rockwell" (196. 373 f.). What Luther says about dance and theatre is 
generalized and thus misinterpreted by Smith (350). Apart from other things, 
we miss in the chapter "Character and Habits" especially the emphasis on the 
fact that, although Luther said and wrote many a thing, and could say and 
write in his time, which can no longer be said and written in our time, this was 
never done by Luther in a salacious way and in the interest of lasciviousness. 
In other respects, too, Smith goes beyond moderation and equity in this 
passage. Of Melanchthon's dissenting position with reference to Luther's view 
of the primacy of the Pope as presented in the Schmalkaldic Articles, Smith 
writes: "Melanchthon modified this statement by adding that if the Pope left the 
Protestants to rule themselves, they would not interfere with his de facto supremacy in 
other parts" (307). That Smith is mistaken here is evident from Melanchthon's 
signature on the Schmalkaldic Articles (Muller, p. 326). In conclusion, we will 
leave as specimens some of the pronouncements in Smith's book. On Luther's 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans of 1515/16: "Luther was one of the 
first to show what Paul really felt, thought, and taught, though some others, like 
Lefevre and Colet, had preceded him by a few years in applying the new learning to 
the elucidation of Scripture" (23). Of Luther in Worms: "When he reached his 
lodgings, he joyfully exclaimed: 'I am through! I am through!’ He had indeed done the 
great deed he had set out to do, and spoken the words which will ring through ages" 
(118). Regarding Luther's stay at the Wartburg: "In all his letters from the 
Wartburg, Luther never once mentions any supernatural experience, nor even in his 
work On the Abuse of the Mass, where he makes special mention of such apparitions 
in general, does he say one word of his ever having seen any himself. That he 
occasionally spoke of them long afterwards is due rather to a hallucination of memory 
than of the senses at the time. He heard some noises in the old spooky castle, so slight 
that he hardly noticed them, but they gradually grew in memory, so that he could say, 
just ten years later: ‘Satan has often vexed me with visions, especially at the Wartburg. 
One night while I was there, he took some walnuts from the table and kept snapping 
them at the ceiling all night" (125). On Luther's position in the Peasants' War: 
"No government in the world could have allowed rebellion to go unpunished; no sane 
man could believe that any argument but arms would have availed. Luther first tried 
the way of peace, he then risked his life preaching against the rising; finally he urged 
the use of the sword as the ultima ratio. He was right to do so, though he put himself in 
the wrong by his immoderate zeal. It would have been more becoming for Luther, the 
peasant and the hero of the peasants, had he shown greater sympathy with their cause 
and more mercy. Had he done so, his name would have escaped the charge of cruelty 
with which it is now stained" (166). Here Smith becomes unfair to Luther and 
allows his feelings to guide his judgment. Luther's throwing away behavior 
against Erasmus and other opponents thus justifies Smith: "Every great leader 
of a new and struggling movement must feel that he who is not with him is against 
him, and that he who gathereth not, scattereth. The citizen who refuses to take arms 
in wartime is a public enemy. His scruples may be honorable, but one can hardly 
blame the general for expelling him from the ranks. In the American Civil War no 
character was so much detested as the 'copper-head,' the Northern man who refused 
to fight for the Union" (212). Regarding resistance to the emperor: "The 
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of England, but consisting partly of ancient charters like the Golden Bull" (217). On 
Luther as a poet: "It is one of the most surprising phenomena in literary history that 
a man of forty should suddenly develop considerable poetic talent in response to a 
definite practical requirement. Yet such is the case" (230). Of the Koburg letters: 
"Among these epistles are many of the finest he ever penned; in some the depths of 
his religious faith are sounded; in others the chinks and crannies of his deep love are 
searched. Whatever he wrote is full of humor, of fancy, of an idyllic love of nature, 
and a childlike trust in God" (248). On Luther's translation of the Bible: "The 
English Bible has also become a classic, but hardly attains the exalted position of the 
German in this respect. Luther's influence, exerted chiefly through this work, has 
been so enormous on the literature of his people that it is sometimes said that he 
created the modern written language. Other scholars are inclined to see in him rather 
the culmination of a literary activity which began some centuries before" (265). On 
Luther as a writer: "Whatever his faults, however, Luther remains one of the 
greatest of writers. His fury and his mirth are alike titanic. His polemics are informed 
with matchless vigor, and his musings over the cradle of his baby are in the grand 
style" (334). Smith also shares here Carlyle's and Michelet's enthusiastic 
pronouncements on Luther's style (359). Finally, about Luther as reformer: . 
.. "had he not been such a man, he would not have been the leader of the great Revolt" 
(407). "The new culture, the fresh spirit, the glorious life he imparted to Europe has 
become as commonplace as the alphabet, whereas the fierce wars he waged are 
remembered to his discredit, and have made him, especially in recent years, the object 
of misunderstanding and dislike" (408). "One may estimate the Reformation as one 
pleases, but to think of it without Luther is as unhistorical as to fancy that Christianity 
might have grown up without its great Founder, or that Islam could have been born 
in the deserts of Arabia without the Prophet" (213). In an epilogue, Smith briefly 
describes the last years and death of Luther's wife. The long appendix (pp. 
429 to 475) provides (1) chronological tables of the life of Luther, the popes, 
emperors, and princes of the day, and (2) an extensive bibliography of 
Luther's writings and other source writings and writings about Luther. A good 
index brings this biography, which is excellent in many respects, to a close. 
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|. America. 


From what time and by whom does the fifth main section of the Small Catechism 
originate? To this question addressed to us we let Gillhoff and Kolde answer. Johannes Gillhoff 
says in his writing: "Zur Sprache und Geschichte des Kleinen Katechismus" (1909): "The so- 
called sixth (fifth) main piece, from the office of the keys, which is still included in some 
catechisms, does not originate from Luther and is therefore not found in any of the original 
editions. But it appears, for example, in LUneburg and Magdeburg already during Luther's 
lifetime, in order to gradually advance further after his death. It has never found general 
recognition. Its version in the catechisms is very different. The author is unknown." D. Th. Kolde, 
in his "Historical Introduction to the Symbolic Books," published in 1907, says: "The Small 
Catechism, of which the last original edition probably appeared during Luther's lifetime in 1543, 
has undergone several changes. In the edition of 1531, to mention the most important, the 
following took the place of the 
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In the first section, 'A Short Way to Confess', now between the fourth and fifth main sections, is 
the teaching section 'How to Teach the Simple to Confess': "How to Teach the Simple to 
Confess. Here we also find the first address to the Lord's Prayer with its interpretation. The 
edition of 1542 shows a number of linguistic changes, especially through the rearrangement of 
the Bible verses according to Luther's translation, where the promise appears for the first time 
in the fourth commandment and the house table is expanded. Since the oldest reprints of the 
original edition were used for the reproduction in the Book of Concord, most of the changes 
made later by Luther were missing, but the salutation in the Lord's Prayer together with the 
interpretation and the part about confession have been preserved: 'How to teach the simple to 
confess'." For this, compare J. T. Miller's Introduction to the Symbols (p. XCVII), according to 
which the piece on the Office of the Keys is said to be found first in the Nuremberg-Brandenburg 
Catechism Sermons. F. B. 


Of the Coneordia Seminary at St. Louis, T. E. S.. says in the Lutheran: "This great 
institution presents its announcement in five ordinary pages, of which two 
and a half are devoted to the names of the students, and nearly two pages 
to the subjects of the lectures and class work. Evidently it is not the 
attractiveness of its catalogue that draws hundreds of students annually to 
St. Louis." "It will be noticed that the instruction in Concordia is chiefly 
exegetical, systematic, and confessional, with some stress on practical 
homiletics. The men become well-grounded in Scripture, keen reasoners, 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts on their side of a case, able preachers 
as a rule, and zealous in the practical upbuilding of the Church for whose 
work they have been educated." "Well-grounded in Scripture, keen 


reasoners,"-that is high praise! The ultimate reason for the firmness of the position and the 
certainty and sharpness of the reasoning of the Concordians, however, is not some outlandish 
dialectical training and art, but the fact that they have the truth to themselves. He who represents 
a good cause and stands with both feet on the Scriptures has no need of the sophistical art, can 
argue easily, and need not fear even the great in the world. F. B. 

The Second Lutheran Educational Conference. The second free conference of 
representatives of Lutheran educational institutions was held at Gettysburg in late April. The 
seminary at Mount Airy, Muhlenberg and Thiel Colleges, the seminaries at Gettysburg, 
Selinsgrove and Springfield, O., and the Newberry College of the United Synod of the South 
were represented. The following subjects were treated: by D. Haas, How to unite Christian 
principles with direction in modern education; by P. Gold, The religious nurture of Lutheran 
students in non-Lutheran institutions; by Prof. Harms, Problems of college government; by D. 
Jacobs, The ideal theological curriculum, etc. Negotiations were also held on the possibility of 
a Lutheran university. Main themes for the meeting in 1912 in Pittsburg are to be: 1. the 
possibility of uniting Lutheran educational interests; 2. harmony in the granting of academic 
degrees. A committee is to make an attempt to bring representatives from all Lutheran teaching 
institutions in the East to participate. That a primary purpose of these conferences is also to 
propagandize for unionism is evident from the Lutheran Church Visitor, which states, "That 
conference was a prac-. 
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tical demonstration of the possibility of bringing the Lutherans of this country together for 
practical work. Where there were differences of opinion, it was more frequently between 
members of the same general body than between representatives of different bodies. But, 
really, no one seemed to think about the synodical connections of the men who participated 
in the conference. . . . Our forward march depends upon our coining together. Faith in each 
other is the one thing which seems to be lacking. Our faith in God, even on the objective 
side, is essentially one. The differences do not consist in the degree of denial or acceptance 
of essentials, for all the Lutheran bodies in this country accept a full Gospel; but the 
differences arise out of the question of the desirability or necessity for a fuller or an 
abbreviated confession. Association between leaders in the Church promotes faith in each 
other, and removes ground for suspicion and fear, and consequent censure and exclusiveness. 


‘Face to face' contact is a cure for many evils," etc. The Visitor is the organ of the United 
Synod of the South, which identifies itself with the General Synod. 
F.B. 

The Second All-Lutheran Missionary Conference was also held at Gettysburg. "All- 
Lutheran" here, as so often, stands for General Synod, Council, and United Synod of the South, 
whose professors and students were represented at this conference. D. Frey's address on the 
theme, "Uniting Our Forces," was especially well received, in which he elaborated: All 
Lutherans in America have the same origin, the same blood, the same name, the same 
forefathers, the same creeds, the same traditions, the same historical antecedents, the same 
tasks, the same problems, and the same destiny. Therefore, it is their sacred duty to cultivate 
unity, although not yet to unite into one body. The field in which it would be easiest to begin 
common work was the foreign mission. The workers in the present fields (of the Council and the 
General Synod) would not stand in the way of unification. All obstacles would come from 
America. And if the men would not budge, the women would make a start toward federation. 
"Why should we men need any stimulus along this line? Tell me, what are the arguments 
against uniting our forces, in this year of grace, 1911?" - Apart from the Lutheran ones, he 
said, there are only about two or three theological seminaries in America where the Incarnation 
and Resurrection of Christ are still taught in the full sense of the divine meaning. This fact, too, 
imperiously demands union. "It is not an optional matter. We simply must unite. There is 
absolutely no alternative. The stewardship of truth is the most sacred of all trusts." - But he 
who allows this very last truth to affect him will not be able to advocate union beyond the doctrinal 
differences that divide the Lutheran synods of America. "The stewardship of truth is the most 
sacred of all trusts": in this truth is rooted the position of Missourians on all unionistic efforts to 
unite, which, after all, are only ever brought about by a sacrifice of truth. F. B. 


The organ of the Purified Synod of the South, the Lutheran Church Visitor, writes 


June 15: "While the United Synod believes that its standards of Lutheranism are pure, 
historic, and ecumenical, the Missouri 
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Synod does not so consider them. And while the United Synod believes itself to be 
as strictly Lutheran in her standards of practice as in faith, the Missouri Synod is 
dissatisfied with the methods by which the United Synod seeks to bring her actual 
practice up to her standards, and the cases where actual practice does not conform to 
the standards are pointed out as inconsistencies so serious as to make the United 
Synod, in the eyes of the Missouri Synod, actually un-Lutheran. " But what the 
ostensible strictly Lutheran position of the Synod of the South is all about is shown by 
the following omissions from the same number of the said paper: "As to the General 
Synod's practice, there has been, and is, much latitude allowed. One characteristic of 
the synod is its fellowship with nonLutheran denominations. At its general 
conventions it receives delegates from the Reformed and Presbyterian bodies, and 
sends delegates to the conventions of these churches. Dr. Neve puts it right when he 
says: 'This fellowship practiced by the General Synod is extended to all neighboring 
churches or any evangelical denomination which hold a positive attitude toward the 
fundamental truths of Christianity. It also allows the members of such churches to 
come to the Lord's Table as guests. And this pulpit and altar fellowship is practiced 
not only by those who lay all emphasis on the doctrines held in common by Lutherans 
and Reformed, and who reveal an antipathy to strict Lutheran doctrine, but also by 
the constantly growing conservative party, which in all the fundamental points of the 
Lutheran Confession takes a positive position, and has no thought of an approach to 
the Reformed Church in doctrine’. While this practice is indulged in by the synod, it 
has brought no harm upon the great cause of Lutheranism in this country, but 
certainly much good." Church fellowship with the sects, which is essentially nothing 
more than disgraceful self-exaltation of Lutheranism, the Visitor and his synod regard as 
a characteristic of genuine Lutheranism and a source of blessing to the same. So long 
as the United Synod of the South occupies this position, we cannot recognize it as a 
faithful Lutheran synod, no matter how beautiful on paper its confession may appear. 
But as to the ministry of its pastors, it is quite natural that we should respect the same. 
It is a slander when the Visitor writes: "Upon this ground" (because Missouri does not 
recognize the doctrinal position of the Synod of the South) "the Missouri Synod feels 
called upon to push her home mission work in United Synod territory as if the United 
Synod did not exist." Admittedly, we do not admit that the whole South belongs to the 
"Synod of the South"; but the existence of that Synod we shall not ignore, as in the past, 
so in the future. F. B. 

Billy Sunday and the Lutheran Observer. How much the Lutheranism of the General 
Synod is saturated with sectarianism is also evident from the fact that the Observer never tires 
of repeatedly offering effusive praise to Billy Sunday. Page 563 he again brings such a eulogy 
from Lima, O., according to which the Rev. Schwab, with his General Synodist congregation, 
for six weeks eagerly participated in Sunday's revival there, and thus increased his 150 members 
to 275, of whom 229 took part in the Lord's Supper at Easter. "Who will dare say," continues 
the Lima reporter, "such a campaign is not of God? Who that loves God and the souls of the 
thousands of dying sinners would 
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hinder such a work as this ? It must be of God or the devil - a house divided 
against itself cannot stand. If it is of God, how about some of our own 
beloved Lutheran churches, theological professors, ministers, etc., who 
resolute against it and, as the writer knows, will not even allow cottage 
prayer-meetings held in the homes of their people? Let the thousands of 
souls go to hell - keep hands off! Can the Lutheran Church afford to do 
this?" Quite a number of such reports and judgments have already been published by the 
Observer, and without a word of criticism. The Lutheran World therefore wrote on April 12: "It is 
soon time that the Observer editor should rise up and say for himself whether 
or not he approves this business his contributors are advocating. We are 
opposed to the Billy Sunday methods, and are going to keep on saying 
SO." Of Billy Sunday's sermons, the same paper says: "If any man can be found in 
these dissertations any clear setting forth of what repentance is, what faith 
is, what forgiveness is, or salvation, or grace, we cannot discover any such 


thing. "Some months ago the "Germania" reported about the manner of Billy Sunday: "Sunday 
came to Columbus by special train, and in his company were 600 fighters for temperance. The 
guest performance he then gave in Memorial Hall probably eclipsed anything even the 
Prohibitionists ever accomplished in this field. According to an account in the Cleveland 
"Sentinel and Gazette," before he began to speak he took his collar and tie from his neck, took 
off his skirt and waistcoat, and throwing them under the "high council" on the stage, turned back 
his shirt sleeves and opened his shirt so that his breast was bare. With passionate gestures he 
ran across the stage, leaped into the air, fell down on his face, sprang up from the "pulpit," 
laughed and cried, waved a star-spangled banner, then the handkerchief. And the more 
passionately he carried himself out, the more he was cheered. As the root of all evil, Sunday 
put the saloon. People who vote for the Saloon are so mean that | don't even’ .... (The rest is 
too indelicate for our readers. Ed.) When Sunday had closed his address to a veritable hurricane 
of applause, several pastors and judges took the stage and continued the charges against the 
Saloon. Even among Lutheran pastors Sunday counts enthusiastic admirers. One such from 
Waterloo, lowa, calls him "one of the most excellent pulpit orators of the day." Another writes: 
"Sunday is the greatest preacher of his generation. If you want to imagine what Pentecost was 
like, you must attend a six-week campaign of Sundays. " F. B. 

In Memory of the Salzburgers. In the Jerusalem Church at Ebenezer, Ga. a tablet 


donated by the Colonial Dames was unveiled April 21, with the following inscription, "To 
the Glory of God, in Memory of the Salzburg Lutherans Who Landed at 
Savannah March 12, 1734, and Built This Jerusalem Church as a House 
of Worship 1767-1769. Erected by the Georgia Society of Colonial 
Dames." This Jerusalem Church is said to be the only public building in the entire state of 
Georgia, and the only unaltered building at all from the colonial period. Hence the endowment 


of the Colonial Dames. F.B. 
Religious conditions in the Philippines. The Catholic paper The Tablet writes: "The 
island kingdom is still in a sorry state 
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because of a shortage of priests. Only about 1100 priests are available for the seven million 
Catholic inhabitants, and hundreds of parishes have been vacant for years. On the other hand, 
however, agents of the American Methodists are pouring into the country and working with zeal 
and not without success. Many were under the impression, and perhaps still are, that the Church 
in the Philippines is immensely rich. Just the opposite is the case. The island kingdom is poor, 
poor in priests, in churches, in Catholic schools, and the life of bishops and priests is one of 
endless toil and anxiety." But why did the Pope not see to it that the many millions of dollars 
which Roosevelt and Tast got the monks for their land (three times as much as the land is 
supposed to be worth) remained in the Philippines? F. B. 

Criticism of the Edinburgh Missionary Conference. The "Apologist" writes: "While 
acknowledging the gratifying results of the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, 
especially the unity of spirit expressed therein among the various branches of evangelical 
Christianity represented there, some voices of serious displeasure were heard from the first that 
the evangelical mission in papal countries was excluded from any representation or even 
mention. This concession aroused no little discontent among the American evangelical 
denominations, and the latter acquiesced only because it was said that the English state church 
would withdraw its participation in the conference if representation of such missions were insisted 
upon. But it is hardly likely that the Romanizing tendency in the English state church will receive 
similar consideration at the next World Missionary Conference. That is, in other words, the line 
of demarcation between the Papacy and evangelical Christianity is too sharp, and the differences 
between them too essential, for there to be a second World Missionary Conference in which they 
would again be wholly ignored and concealed. Such an actual denial of the nature of evangelical 
Protestantism would be too dear a price to pay for such a supposed alliance of the missionary 
forces of evangelical Christianity today. We doubt very much whether our church would 
participate in such a conference for the second time. That this attitude toward the Edinburgh 
conference has only grown stronger since then is evident from an article in the March issue of 
The Bible Student and Teacher, published by the Bible League of North America in New York: 
"1. The recognition there expressed of Rome as a sister church rather than a church that has 
departed from the true gospel, as a friend rather than an enemy of evangelical truth, and as a 
true branch of the Christian church rather than an embodiment of antichrist. It was a piece of 
Jesuit shrewdness when the evangelical missions to papal lands were dropped from the 
programme of negotiations, and the same confined to "non-Christian nations." 2. 2. the 
compromise made at this conference with the dismembering and destructive biblical criticism. 
Early in the fall the Missionary Review attacked the missionary conference in the following 
way: Many 
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Missionaries submitted to the Conference their convictions and their experiences in regard to 
the terrible, destructive effect of the higher criticism among the heathen on their mission fields. 
But to their astonishment and strong indignation, their letters received no attention, while those 
representing the views of the modern (liberal) tendency were readily received in the printed 
report of the Commission. Notwithstanding the abundant evidence of the terrible mischief which 
higher criticism had instigated on the foreign mission field, which evidence was in the possession 
of the commission, Rev. T. Wright Hay, after a careful examination of the printed report of the 
conference, writes: "We look in vain for a word of protest on the part of the conference against 
the Bible criticism which has wrought such havoc." 3. The concealment at this conference of the 
existence and work of Satan. A missionary expresses his feelings about this weakness of the 
conference in an article in the Bombay Guardian, as follows: "We 

write these lines in the deep conviction that no great progress will be made against the forces of 
paganism until its Satanic origin and stimulus are more clearly comprehended. Dr. Mabie has 
very aptly said, "Never forget that the battle to be won is not a mere struggle between co-existing 
systems of religion, but it is a struggle between the kingdom of JEsu Christ, the Lord of glory, 
and the kingdom of Satan, the archenemy of Christ. It is one of Satan's greatest victories in the 
present day that he has succeeded in being ignored altogether. Indeed, at the recent World 
Missionary Conference, one of the speakers was pleased to congratulate the conference on the 
fact that the belief in Satan and evil spirits, which was once so prominent a feature of the 
Christian religion, has now happily almost entirely disappeared. One can easily imagine how 
such a speech might have been received in the lower world, certainly not with horror! Such a 
complacent and flippant elimination of the existence and power of. Satan, however, is not 
founded in the clear teaching of Scripture, nor is it justified by the no less clear facts in the 
heathen world today." " Similar criticisms have appeared in the Evangelical Christian and 


Missionary Witness of Toronto and other Protestant papers in Canada and the United States. 
F. B. 


Il. foreign countries. 


Just as the Breslauers no longer unanimously hold to the doctrine of the verbal 
inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture, their position on the symbols is also a broken one. At the 
last conference of the Lutheran Federation, Seminary Director Lic. D. Stier gave a lecture on the 
"indissoluble connection between church and confession," which has now also appeared in 
offprint. In this lecture, p. 36, one can read: "Churchly binding is what falls under the credo, or 
credimus, confitemur and under the damnant, or damnamus. That is to say: what is 
ecclesiastically binding is that which, on the one hand, directly and immediately expresses 
Lutheran faith, and which, on the other hand, equally directly and immediately rejects un- 
Lutheran error, superstition, and unbelief." "Now if this be so, ... it is thereby implicitly denied 
that anything which is 
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accompanies this substance, any accidens of this substance is capable of being crossed over 
and absorbed into this binding." This is the same doctrine which D. Walther opposed at the lowa 
Synod. D. Stier also reiterates his erroneous position on Scripture in this lecture. The "E. L. F." 
writes: "The lecture says already in the 9th thesis that the theologians of the confessional writings 
have an atomistic view of Scripture and use of Scripture, that is to say: the confessional writings 
stiffen on the individual statements of Scripture. So he disapproves of that. And so it then says 
in the 10th thesis, in which the "deficiencies" of the confession are also dealt with: "Furthermore, 
a doctrinal statement on inspiration in a confessional way hardly seems to be able to be 
circumvented. Our confessions here offer only the traditional utilization of Scripture and little 
more, at any rate no direct and immediate confessional statement about Scripture as such and 
about its relation to God's Word." (P. 38.) Here is evidently a denial of the truth that all Scripture 
is the Word of God, the literal inspiration. It is a renunciation of the old theology of 'Es stehet 
geschrieben,’ by which the Fathers were in earnest with the formal principle of theology.” In 
accordance with the last Prussian law, the Breslau Synod officially bears to the outside world the 
attribute "Evangelical Old Lutheran." The position of the Breslau and Lutheran Covenants on 
Scripture and symbol, however, is neither Lutheran nor Old Lutheran, but modern. F. 
B. 

President D. von Bezzel prescribed and decreed the following wording for the obligation 
of the Bavarian candidates: "I, N. N., promise that in the sermons, lessons, and other functions 
to which | am entitled, of whatever kind they may be, assigned to me or assumed by me, | will 
carefully proclaim purely and loudly the revealed doctrine of the holy Gospel according to the 
confession of our Evangelical Lutheran Church, will in no way deviate from it with knowledge, let 
alone contradict it, or give offence by uncertain and doubtful doctrines which are not in 
accordance with the confession of my Church. In doing so, | will omit nothing in order to establish 
myself ever more deeply in the knowledge of scriptural truth and in the confession of my church, 
and to attain to full assurance of faith in it, which | hereby expressly and with signature of name 
undertake to strive for diligently in word and deed in my studies and my conduct." How 
candidates who are of the same mind as Geyer and Rittelmeyer can sign this is 
incomprehensible. And yet it is precisely in Bavaria that the growing generation of theologians is 
said to be inclined to liberalism. F.B. 

Three German Protestant mission societies celebrate their 75th anniversary this year, 
namely the North German Mission, the Leipzig Mission and the GoBner Mission, all of which 
were founded in 1836. According to the last annual report, the North German Missionary Society 
counted 8 main and 143 secondary stations, 7635 Christians and 5627 students; the Leipzig 
Missionary Society counted 40 main stations and 21,604 church members in India and 14 
stations and 1169 church members in Africa; the GoBner Missionary Society counted 77,275 
church members and approximately 18,000 baptismal candidates, but unfortunately only 47 
missionaries and 34 native pastors. All three missionary societies entered their jubilee years with 
a deficit, some of which was quite significant. The Bremen Senate has granted the North German 
Missionary Society 
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"in full recognition of their successful efforts, which are as much in the colonial as in the 
ecclesiastical interest", a jubilee gift of 2000 Marks was granted for their day of honour. In place 
of the deceased D. Hdlscher, Ihmels was elected deputy chairman of the College of the Leipzig 
Mission, of which he had been a member for years. 

The Leipzig Mission, which celebrates its 75th anniversary on 17 August, had taken over 
1400 Christians on 2 stations, Trankebar and Poreiar, from the last Hallens missionary 
Cammerer in India, who died in 1837. After a quarter of a century it had 4800 Christians on 9 
stations in the care of 9 missionaries and 2 country preachers. After half a century it had 13,700 
Christians in 21 stations under the care of 25 European missionary workers and 11 country 
preachers; 3300 students attended the schools. Today there are 54 European mission workers, 
28 indigenous pastors, 40 stations, 21,900 church members and 11,700 school children - 3000 
girls alone. The gifts to India have increased from 233,000 Marks 25 years ago to 436,000 Marks 
today. In addition there is Africa. In 1886, the year of the Jubilee, the Indian Synod had declared 
itself in favour of a work in Africa. After 7 years it was started, and it was not in vain even in the 
hard Ukamba. 1800 Christians and nearly 300 catechumens are being led towards the light by 
41 European mission workers, and in recent times the reports of baptism are increasing beyond 
all expectation. Now the African Missionary Conference, under the chairmanship of the Bisitator, 
Missionary Inspector Weishaupt, who is staying there, offers its jubilee thanks by the unanimous 
resolution passed on February 25 of this year "that it now considers the time to have come for 
the occupation of a new mission area and that it is prepared to make two missionaries and a 
missionary craftsman available for this purpose". Thus lraku is to be tackled as the third Miffion 
area, where a reconnaissance expedition had already been undertaken in 1909. The mission 
leadership is counting on the participation of its Lutheran mission congregation. Unfortunately, 
the mission director, D. von Schwartz, who had been working in great blessing since 1891, has 
been prompted by medical advice to resign his position and return to a pastorate in his native 
Brunswick. The income in 1910 was about 647,000 Marks, the expenses 648,000 Marks. 

The Rhenish Mission was able to baptize no less than 10,523 Gentiles and 5680 
Christian children in its various mission areas during the past year. At the beginning of the year 
the number of all its Gentile Christians was 158,621, as against 144,929 in the previous year. In 
Sumatra 7421 heathens were baptized (against 3600 in the preceding year), and in Hereroland 
1610 (against 736 in the preceding year). In addition, the number of baptismal candidates at the 
beginning of this year was 19,642 (as opposed to 13,119 in the previous year), 11,240 in 
Sumatra alone. In addition to 203 European workers (including 24 missionary sisters), 1010 paid 
indigenous workers (including 31 ordained) were in the service of the Rhenish Mission at the 
beginning of this year. 

Chief Pastor Heydorn in Burg auf Fehmarn, whose radical unbelief has already been 
characterized in "Lehre und Wehre," has not only lodged a complaint with the Minister in 
response to the rebuke he has received from the Schleswig-Holstein Consistory, claiming in the 
same that his treatment by the Consistory is "unobjective" and "unworthy. 
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but also issued a public declaration against the authority superior to him, which clearly shows 
how great the confusion of the simplest concepts is with this man, and that leniency towards 
such people is no longer in place. The statement published in various political newspapers 
reads: "The Royal Consistory has spoken. So far as fine decree concerns me personally, my 
dignity forbids me to say a word about it. But the opening is not limited to the statement of my 
personal immaturity and incapacity, but with the declaration that my thoughts contained in 'Life 
and Light’ contradict the Gospel, it condemns at the same time the Christianity of the baptized 
who have allowed themselves to be led by me in Kiel, in Breslau and in Burg to a new grasp of 
the Gospel; it stamps these thousands, who belong to the most faithful and sincere members of 
the Church, as members of the second degree, as only tolerated members. The confusion and 
distress thus occasioned demands of me, the originator, that | bear public testimony to the fact 
that the pure Gospel, as an ever-increasing number of clergymen besides myself hold it, and an 
ever-increasing number of laity experience it as their anchor ground and source of life, cannot 
be killed by any magisterial words or deeds. Only a greater and nobler piety could overcome it. 
But there is no greater and nobler piety than that of Jesus Christ, the very piety which we as his 
followers must adopt. Therefore, we must all remain firm and faithful, not be deceived. We are 
not members of the Catholic Church, which possesses an "infallible magisterium," nor are we 
members of any sect which stands or falls by some formulated doctrinal creed, but we are 
members of the Protestant Church. But in the evangelical church it must never, ever be asked: 
Do you hold this to be true, do you hold that to be true? but may only be asked: Is your mind fine 
and your action of the nature of Jesus? This attitude and action alone determines the right to 
the honorary title of "evangelical Christian," and to make this attitude and action ever clearer 
and to plant it anew is the chief task of the evangelical clergyman. Therefore, let us not be 
deceived and let us not grow weary in this work! We do not want to argue about evangelical 
piety, neither with the pen nor with the sword. And yet it is a struggle, a noble contest of piety, a 
struggle in which the victory falls to him in whom there is most holy spirit." Heydorn represents 
what is called "undogmatic Christianity," but it is just as nonexistent and possible as a round 
triangle. Even the fozialdemokratische "Schleswig-Holsteinsche Volkszeitung" judges: "A man 
who" (like Heydorn) "declares all the tenets of the Christian religion to be quite secondary and 
insignificant, and lays the emphasis solely on ‘being of the mind and acting in the manner of 
Jesus'-such a man, in our opinion, has no longer anything to do in the official modern state 
church, and should also, instead of allowing himself to be chastised like a schoolboy by the 
Reverend Consistory, courageously and manfully draw the consequences of his conviction and 
throw the whole shebang at the feet of the frumpy gentlemen." The same advice was given him 
by D. Wohlenberg. Heydorn, however, replies: "No, | do not occupy my office by the grace of 
the consistory, but by the grace of God, and | know for certain that 
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my preaching is pleasing to the divine majesty." Thus liberalism becomes fanatical enthusiasm! 
F.B. 

The liberal "Leipziger Lehrerzeitung"” writes: "We know exactly what we want. It is a 
matter of freeing our German people from the power of Rome and Wittenberg; it is a matter of 
educating a new generation that is no longer held captive in the meshes of the priestly laws, but 
is led to the Gospel of Christ unclouded by the statutes of men; it is a matter of breaking up the 
covenant (!) between the hierarchy of Rome and Wittenberg and creating a German Christianity. 
. .. Our fighters of the Evangelical League and Schulderem will continue to fight against Rome 
with paper weapons, but will use all their political power against us. But the time will and must 
come. . . when the whole people will come to the realization that the confessional separation of 
the German people must cease. But before that, Rome and Wittenberg must be eliminated." 
This is language that leaves nothing to be desired in terms of explicitness. Formerly, even the 
liberal teachers of Saxony usually only emphasized that they were against the use of the 
Lutheran catechism in the schools for formal reasons. But since the "Red Catechism" has torn 
the mask from their faces, they openly declare: "The content of the church confession is for the 
children a dogma which they do not understand because they lack life experience. This is almost 
without exception the case with the entire content of the church confession. That is why we 
teachers reject not merely the form but also the content of the church confession for religious 
instruction in the elementary school." It is also bogus with the liberals' argument that school 
children lack the necessary life experiences to understand the catechism. All theology revolves 
around the two poles: sin and grace. And whoever knows what sin is, must also be made to 
understand what grace is. But every normal schoolchild can be shown from his own rich 
experience what sin is. Only thoughtlessness or hardening to the simplest facts of experience 
can deny it. F. B. 

The efforts of the "Positives" in Alsace-Lorraine to get a professor of their "direction" 
at the University of Strasbourg have again been in vain. Not Prof. HauBleiter (Greifswald), whom 
they wanted, has been appointed to the chair of New Testament, but Prof. Erich Klostermann 
from Kiel, the son of the well-known Old Testament scholar there. He is described as "strongly 
modern critically directed". 74 Protestant pastors and 191 church councils in Elsatz-Lorraine 
have taken a stand on the Jatho case, according to a newspaper correspondence. They 
expressed their lively sympathy with the Protestant congregation in Cologne on account of the 
threat posed by the Pronouncement College, and expressed satisfaction that no such danger 
exists for Alsace-Lorraine. In the regional church of Alsace-Lorraine the ravening wolves can 
rage and murder even more undisturbed than in Prussia. These pastors and church councils 
take satisfaction in this! The two "Protestant" churches of Alsace-Lorraine have together nearly 
250 parishes. (E. L. F.) 

The Bavarian Prince Regent and the order to bend the knee. The "E. K. Z." writes: 
"On the occasion of his 90th birthday also a chivalrous 
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The Bavarian Prince Regent's deed, which once in hard times, when the ultramontane ministry 
Abel ruled, brought help to the Bavarian Protestants in evil distress and hardest pressure of 
conscience, was commemorated. The infamous order to bend the knee, which compelled even 
Protestant soldiers to bend their knee on command before the ‘holy of holies' of the Roman 
Catholic Church, had caused the greatest agitation among the Protestants; but all attempts to 
remove it by legal means bounced off the intolerant and violent disposition of the Jesuit ministry 
of Abel. Even the vested rights of the General Synods meeting at Bayreuth and Ansbach in 1844 
were trampled under foot. The deliberation of the 97 petitions received against the genuflection 
order was forbidden, and a Jmmediate petition of the Synodals to the King was dismissed. When 
the matter came up at the State Council meeting of February 26, 1845, a Catholic State 
Councillor even moved that the King should publicly express his disapproval of the Synodals, 
and Abel agreed, while even the Protestant State Councillors remained silent. Then, as a Munich 
correspondence of March 4, 1845, informed us, it was the youngest of those present, Prince 
Luitpold, in his 24th year, who raised his voice with heartfelt warmth in favor of the afflicted. "In 
a clear and lively speech he explained how he could see no trace of agitation in the address of 
the Ansbach Synod, and could see nothing at all but a reverent statement of the grievances and 
fears existing among the Protestants, which must be thoroughly lifted if the harmony, peace, and 
strength of the State are not to suffer.' These words made a deep impression; Crown Prince Max 
joined them, and King Louis I. became mad at the Ministry of Abel. On December 12, 1845, the 
genuflection order was repealed. The Bavarian and with them the German Protestants have 
never forgotten this manly stand of the Prince Regent for freedom of conscience. One rightly 
writes to the "Augsb. Abendztg. (No. 73) from Protestant circles: "We Protestants know 
ourselves to be at one in this thanks with all those fellow citizens of our closer and wider 
fatherland who -- without distinction of denomination -- see in the preservation of the freedom of 
conscience of all guaranteed by the state constitution and in mutual sincere tolerance one of the 
highest guarantees for the welfare of a people. Consistent Papist here, however, was not Prince 
Luitpold, but the ultramontane Wel. F. B. 

Corpus Christi processions. With last year the center began to introduce into Bavaria 
a part of its so-called "tolerance proposal", which pursues all-Roman goals, the delivery of the 
street for Corpus Christi processions, also in completely Protestant cities. A very "broad-minded" 
interpretation of the existing regulations by the Bavarian government made this victory of the 
ultramontane "idea of tolerance" possible. The Protestants have now to put up defenselessly 
with a procession which, according to the ecclesiastical dogma sacred to every Catholic, as laid 
down by the Tridentinum, means a humiliation of the heretics before the ecclesia triumphans. 
And not enough of this, since the sentence passed last year at Augsburg on a citizen for gross 
mischief for giving offence to Lurch by not greeting a procession, the Protestants and dissenting 
Catholics have been under circumstances in their ele-. 
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mentary civic rights threatened. That is modern freedom of religion and conscience in the 20th 
century. That it is indeed a matter of an aggressive action of ultramontanism, from which the 
state of the Wittelsbach dodges, but not of true tolerance, which spares the opposing guaranteed 
rights of the other denomination, can be seen from a petition which the Protestant church 
councils of Ansbach, where a public Corpus Christi procession is also to take place this year, 
have addressed to the magistrate there. It inquires whether the "Most High Resolution" of March 
7, 1807, which took place at the founding of the Catholic parish in Ansbach and in § 9 "expressly 
forbids processions outside the parish church," is still in force. The forbearance of just that time 
around the turn of the 18th to the 19th century cannot be denied at all. It was also a Catholic 
government that decreed this a hundred years ago. Today Bavaria is called a state of parity, and 
even if one should think that the rights of the large Protestant minority would now be all the more 
protected, the center rules in Bavaria, and the Protestants of Ansbach will receive no other 
answer than that of Erlangen and Bayreuth. 
(E. K. Z.) 

Corpus Christi Processions in Bavaria. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "In Bad Kissingen, 
which is a world spa, and among whose spa guests at least half are Protestants, last year the 
Corpus Christi procession passed by some Protestants who knew nothing about it. When they 
remained passive, the officiating clergyman said to the guards: ‘Tell the rough people to take off 
their hats!' The persons concerned, who refused the salute, thereupon addressed a complaint 
on June 1 to the Ministry of Finance as the supreme bathing authority. From there, on 30 July, 
came the reply that the Royal State Ministry of Finance was not competent to deal with the 
matter. This reply, together with a copy of the complaint, was now sent to the Minister President 
von Podewils to be referred to the competent authority. It was not until October 24 that the reply 
arrived from there, which read: 'Upon your presentation, | have to inform Ew. Hochwohlgeboren 
on behalf of Sr. Excellency that your complaint has been forwarded to the competent episcopal 
ordinariate in Wurzburg. The latter has expressed its regret about the described event and the 
sharp statement of the Catholic priest of Bad Kissingen caused by it. Note the wording of the 
Wurzburg decision! The 'Gothaische Zeitung’, which reports on the incident in an article in an 
outstanding position, has also related the regret of the Ordinariate to the fact that those 
Protestants did not greet the procession, and adds critical remarks about the conduct of the 
Bavarian government. We, for our part, are of the opinion that Protestants, for the sake of peace, 
should either avoid such processions or, where this cannot be done, should not refuse to salute 
out of respect for the religious feelings of those of other faiths; but we do not wish to conceal the 
present case, because it is a new contribution to the history of the inconveniences which for us 
Protestants in Bavaria are connected with the Catholic processions, which are becoming more 
and more arrogant. In the same chapter belongs what the 'Leipziger Neuesten Nach-. 
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The author writes in his 'richten' about the military compulsory procession in Bavaria. According 
to this, not only Protestant officers in the entourage of the royal court must take part in the 
procession, but also Protestant teams are commanded to form a trellis and must, of course, take 
part in the salute before the Catholic Sanctissimum. The Leipzig paper expresses the supposition 
that the Protestant Oberkonsistorium, in the present state of things, will hardly complain of that 
compulsion. Is this true?" It is characteristic of the Lutherans' lack of witness in Bavaria that the 
"A. E. L. K." advises: out of respect for the religious feelings of those of other faiths, not to refuse 
the salute to the Catholic Sanctissimum, in other words: to approve and go along with Roman 
idolatry, as it were, to please people. F. B. 


The announced papal encyclical against the Portuguese government has now 
appeared. In it it is said that the pope had long been silent, but could no longer remain silent, 
since the separation law proclaimed the apostasy from God and broke with the Catholic religion, 
to which almost the entirety of the citizens professed. The law was a law of robbery against the 
Catholic Church as far as material goods were concerned, and a law of tyrannical oppression in 
the spiritual sphere. The ecclesiastical hierarchy was completely excluded from any influence on 
the organization of worship, which was entrusted to charitable associations. On the other hand, 
the law provokes corruption of the clergy and indignation against the legitimate superiors, 
granting privileges to priests who have been dispensed by the ecclesiastical authorities or who 
have married, as well as to their widows and children, and endeavoring to detach the Portuguese 
Church from its connection with Rome. Consequently the Pope declares that law of separation 
null and void, and exhorts the Portuguese episcopate and clergy to preserve their union with the 
Holy See. (E. K. Z.) 


Did Walther recant? In the "Theological Time Sheets" of the Ohio Synod, July, 1911, is 
found the first part of an "Estate of be. D. Allwardt." At the end of the same, p. 317, we read the 
following: "By the way, since the Holy Scriptures tell not only of grave sins of the saints, but also 
of the sincere repentance of the same, let the following also be mentioned here: | learned already 
more than twenty years ago from a reliable source that D. W. wanted to recant twice during his 
last long illness, but that his pastor, the present D. Stéckhardt, had prevented this. Bor three 
years | heard again almost at the same time from two different sides that D. Walther had suffered 
severe trials, that no encouragement nor consolation adhered to his soul, therefore his old friend, 
Prof. Cramer of Springfield, was called, but he could not do anything either and later traveled 
down for a second time; that D. W. said twice: 'Cramer, | must recant.' Now all this, of course, | 
cannot prove; but | hold it to be true, as | think it unthinkable that a man like D. W. could die 
quietly with such gross sins on his conscience; also | know for certain, 
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that similar rumors were circulating among Missourian pastors, and | am further strengthened in 
this by a letter, which | remember, in which V. Stéckhardt informed the Synod, which was just in 
session, of D. W.'s demise, and which was published in the ‘Lutheran’. Finally, | believe the 
matter all the better, because | may thus hope that D. Walther died blessedly; otherwise | would 
have to consider that impossible, because the Scripture says: God kills liars. In spite of all this, 
however, | would not bring any of this before the public if D. Stéckhardt were not still alive, who 
must know everything best and may only say: There is nothing to it! | cannot expect him to 
explain the entire facts of the case, but | do not trust him to deny everything in short order if 
things turn out as | have been told. The undersigned has the following to reply to this. It is a 
peculiar thing that communications are published here of which the author, D. Allwardt, himself 
admits that he cannot prove them. Should not D. Stellhorn, who reports this, have made more 
detailed inquiries before publication, or kept silent altogether about things for which he has no 
proof in his hands? As for the matter itself, | refer to what has been reported not only by me in 
the above-mentioned letter to the Synod, but also by the then editor of the "Lutheraner" about 
D. Walther's last illness and his blessed end. When | used the expression "gloomy" in that letter, 
| was thinking especially of the depression of the body and soul forces which Walther's severe 
illness, the nervous consumption, had in its wake. | would add that during his last long illness | 
also spoke with Walther about various articles of doctrine and often held up to him the 
consolation of the election of grace, without him expressing any dissensus on his part. Of any 
intention on Walther's part to make a recantation, or of any attempt on my part to prevent him 
from doing so, | know absolutely nothing. Nor have | heard from Prof. Cramer or anyone else 
that D. Walther had intended or declared anything similar. | repeat what has long been known, 
that V. Walther answered the last question | addressed to him, whether he also wanted to die on 
the doctrine he had confessed, with a clear, definite yes. - That "estate of be. D. Allwardt," so far 
as it has been communicated so far, deals mainly with "personal disparagements." In this regard, 
we shall only briefly remark that we do not approve of and defend every word and judgment, 
such as about the personal motives of his opponents, which Walther may have made in the heat 
of the battle, just as Walther himself did not consider himself to be a perfect man, who did not 
miss a word, but rather, even on his deathbed, showed himself to be a sincere Christian, 
confessed himself to be a poor sinner, who only wanted to be saved by the grace of Jesus Christ. 
Incidentally, for our part, if we felt like it, we could cite "personal disparagements" in which we 
are especially accused of dishonesty, from Ohioan polemical literature. G. St. 
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Assyriology and the Old Testament. 


"Why these toils in the inhospitable, perilous land? Why this costly rooting 
about of debris of many thousands of years, down to the bottom waters, when there 
is no gold and no silver to be found? Why the vying of nations to secure the more, 
the better, of these barren hills for digging? And whence, on the other hand, the ever- 
increasing sacrificial interest, on this side and on that side of the ocean, in the 
excavations of Babylonia and Assyria?" "To these questions one answer gives, if not 
exhaustively, yet in good part cause and purpose: the Bible." These are the opening 
words of the lecture entitled "Babel and the Bible," delivered and published by Prof. 
Frederick Delitzsch in 1902, and which, as is well known, called into existence in the 
years that followed a veritable flood of Babel Bible literature of every hue and shade. 
We will not now dwell on the position taken in this and subsequent lectures on the 
same subject, namely, that the Old Testament world of thought, including 
monotheism, derives in the main points from Babylon. That will come up below. We 
have placed the opening words of that lecture at the head of this treatise only 
because in them Delitzsch has at least hit the real point. For even if the excavations 
in Mesopotamia, the uncovering of temples and palaces, the discovery and 
decipherment of thousands of clay tablets inscribed with cuneiform writing form one 
of the most fascinating chapters in the history of the past century, even if through 
this the historical horizon has suddenly broadened in an undreamt-of way, so that 
long-forgotten times and peoples have now come into bright daylight - all this would 
not arouse so much interest and participation if the Old Testament did not so often 
direct our gaze to the Euphrates-Tigris region, if the history of the people of Israel 
did not touch Babylonia and Assyria at so many points. How often is not 
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These countries are referred to in the Old Testament! Already in the so-called table 
of nations, Gen. 10, Babel and Nineveh appear to us as mighty capitals of the East. 
That tower, the top of which was to reach heaven, is built, according to the following 
chapter, in the Babylonian plain. At the point where the Biblical narrative, pursuing 
its special object, begins to prefigure the history of the chosen people, we are given 
the important notice that Abraham, the progenitor of the people of Israel, who, by 
divine command, went westward to be the bearer of the promise and the herald of a 
pure knowledge of God, came from Ur in Chaldea, that is, as we now know, froma 
city on the lower Euphrates. Kedor-Laomor and his three covenant companions, 
who, according to Gen. 14, suppressed an outrage of their vassal kings in the Jordan 
valley, only to be defeated by Abraham himself, were also from this region. However, 
there are also long periods when the curtain falls and Babel disappears from the 
scene of the Old Testament historical narrative. Yet even there we find occasional 
casual mentions of customs and traditions that are Babylonian in origin and that at 
once illustrate and confirm the biblical account. So, for example, in the family history 
of Abraham and Jacob, to which we shall return later in the appropriate place. How 
quite unexpectedly and abruptly a Babylonian cloak is mentioned in the Book of 
Joshua, chap. 7, 20, which appealed to the covetousness of the unfortunate Achan! 
In the light of Assyriological research, however, this note is quite out of place. But if 
we come down to the time of the kings, the threads of Israelite and Assyrian- 
Babylonian history are often most closely interwoven. There historians and prophets 
draw us a vivid picture of the two great powers in the East, whose mighty kings, 
driven by immoderate lust for power, so often extended their campaigns of conquest 
over the whole of the Near East, crushed weaker peoples with brutal violence and 
inhuman cruelty, and finally also crushed the two houses of Israel with an iron fist as 
the rod of God. We want to insert here two passages from Isaiah, in which he 
characterizes Assyria and Babylon in the most excellent way. He puts the following 
words into the mouth of the Assyrian king, who has fallen under the judgment of God 
because of his boundless pride: "By the power of my hand . . . | moved the borders 
of the nations and plundered their stores, and like an almighty | thrust down those 
on the throne. And my hand grasped at the wealth of the nations as at a nest, and 
as one gathers abandoned eggs, so | gathered the whole earth, and there was none 
who stirred the fitt or opened the mouth or chirped," ch. 10:13 ff. On this the 
cuneiform annals of the Assyrian kings furnish the best commentary. on Babel, the 
overthrow of which the prophet foresaw with enlightened vision-. 
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we find the following judgment: "How you have fallen from heaven, bright and 
morning star! How thou art cast down to the ground, who hast cast down the nations! 
Thou didst think to thyself, | will ascend to heaven, | will set up my throne high above 
the stars of God, | will sit on the mountain of the gods in the farthest north. | will 
ascend to the heights of the clouds, and make myself equal with the Most High." 
This judgment, too, is quite consistent with the Cuneiform testimonies, wherein 
Babel drew his own picture. Similar to Isaiah, it often echoes from the prophetic 
writings. Also a whole series of Assyrian and Babylonian kings are mentioned to us 
by name. Who does not think of Sanherib and Salmanassar, of Tiglathpilesar and 
Nebuchadnezzar, of Assarhaddon and Belshazzar? Let us now visualize these 
facts, and consider still further that on the Babylonian side also the relations with 
Israel are more than once spoken of in the clay tablets, that e. g. the name of Israel 
itself, as well as the names of the kings Omri, Jehu, Ahab, Hezekiah, and others, 
are mentioned, we cannot be surprised if the old mounds of rubble in the Euphrates- 
Tigris countries are so eagerly dug up, in order to find, if possible, Christian material 
which might give us a more exact knowledge of the mutual relations between these 
rulers and their countries. Yes, Delitzsch is right in saying that the word "Bible" gives, 
if not exhaustively, at least to a good part the cause and purpose of the restless 
activity in the ruins of Babylonia. We must, of course, add here at once that the 
evidence of the cuneiform writing is also used differently by different parties, 
according to their point of view. As far as purely historical facts are concerned, there 
is often no room for difference of opinion. But when it comes to the history of religion, 
one party (and Delitzsch is one of them) tries to prove that the Bible, especially the 
Old Testament, has its roots in Babel, while the others maintain that the unique 
position of the Bible is not only not shaken by the cuneiform findings, but is even 
more strengthened by them. This explains the battle over the Bible and Babel that 
has raged unceasingly during the past decade. So, too, it is to be understood in the 
last analysis when it is said that the word "Bible" indicates the cause and purpose 
of the excavations in Babylonia. It is not merely for the advancement of historical 
knowledge, but for the truth of the ancient book of the Bible. The material found is 
not always viewed and evaluated objectively, but is used tendentiously and 
interpreted to the disadvantage of the Bible. 

What value the cuneiform texts really have, we want to indicate here only 
briefly. It is undeniable that we often have in them, as already indicated, an 
invaluable commentary, explanatory, er-. 
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The Bible is often made quite vivid and light is thrown into many a dark corner. 
Through them, the biblical narrative is often made quite vivid and lively, and light is 
thrown into many a dark corner. What may be mentioned in the Old Testament only 
fleetingly, or dismissed in a few brief words, is sometimes more circumstantially 
described on the clay tablets. To give but one excellent example of this kind, we 
read Isa. 20 of a king Sargon sending his commander to Ashdod. Besides this brief 
notice, we hear nothing further of this king. Nor did all of the external biblical 
literature know anything about a King Sargon. The rationalists of the earlier period 
had put him down with the greatest composure as a purely fictitious personage. But 
no sooner had the French consul Emile Botta begun his excavations near Mosul in 
1843 than he came upon the palace of this same Sargon, who thus suddenly 
asserted his place as a historical personage. Not only do we now possess detailed 
accounts of his whole government and his great deeds of war, but on the walls of 
his palace he even appears before our eyes in picture. And this is a typical example; 
for there are others of the same kind. And not only in particular points and facts is 
our knowledge in this way supplemented and enlarged by the study of cuneiform 
writing, but it also happens that light is thrown upon whole periods, so that the 
background on which the history of Israel takes place appears in distinct, colored 
features. Thus in regard to the time of the Exodus from Egypt and the taking of the 
Promised Land. Here the much-mentioned Amarna letters have poured a mighty 
flood of light over the Mediterranean countries and especially over Canaan, over the 
political and cultural conditions around 1500 to 1400 BC. More about this later. 

But not only as a means of illustration the testimonies of the clay tablets come 
into consideration. The above-mentioned example of the "faked" Sargon already 
shows that the main significance of Assyriology will consist in the fact that we 
possess in it a powerful weapon to combat arbitrary biblical criticism. It is well known 
how radical critics deal with the Old Testament, how, especially in earlier times, 
personalities and facts, even whole episodes, peoples (e.g. the Hittites) and periods 
were relegated to the land of fables with a short stroke of the pen or a mere 
statement of power. But on the cliff of archaeological research many a favourite 
theory has failed once and for all. What used to be declared mythical, legendary 
haze and fog has, despite all contradictions, proved to be solid, historical ground; 
assertions and hypotheses have been beaten out of the field by inexorable historical 
facts. For example, the great Hebraist Heinrich Ewald, in his History of the People 
of Israel in 1843, cast doubt on it, 
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whether the art of writing reached up to the Mosaic period at all. If this were true, 
then Moses would not have written the books attributed to him. And this thought 
probably gave Ewald those doubts. Ewald expresses himself in the following 
manner: 1) "The question stands briefly thus: Was there a system of writing already 
current in the time of Joseph or Abraham, or at least in the days of Moses? We are 
entirely without evidence to decide this question. . . The narratives of the patriarchal 
ages bear no trace of a certain tradition of the use of writing in that ancient period.” In 
a similar way, as is well known, Wolf sought to prove the inauthenticity of the 
Homeric poems, namely because the art of writing had not been known in Greece 
before the sixth century. But the excavations of Schliemann have shown the 
untenability of this theory before all the world. What would the historian Ewald say 
today - since the discovery in 1902 of a Babylonian code of laws, containing 260 
individual provisions, in which all the conditions of a richly structured social and civil 
life are regulated in the most precise manner, namely the law of Hammurabi, 
Abraham's contemporary? Yes, how astonished he would be to hear that in 
Babylonia whole libraries with thousands of clay tablets had been built up long before 
the divine call went out to Abraham to migrate from Ur in Chaldea to Canaan! 
Whereas, therefore, in former times the Bible-believing investigator could not refute 
that charge of the late appearance of the art of writing in Israel by any extra-biblical 
testimony, he is now entirely deprived of such a refutation, and the theory has burst 
like a soap bubble. So much has the state of affairs now changed that the onus 
probandi rests on the shoulders of the critic, who has to prove to his opponent why 
Moses could not have written, since the Mosaic period is proved and acknowledged 
to have been a literary period. And this example is again characteristic both of the 
way in which radical criticism proceeded (and would still like to proceed), and of the 
groundlessness of its statements in the light of recent discoveries. 

The scope of the latter becomes quite clear to us when we take a closer look 
at the method of historical criticism and the chronological position of the Old 
Testament as a piece of world literature. A hundred years ago the Old Testament 
was still the oldest known written monument of mankind, apart, for instance, from 
the literature of the Chinese, which is not under consideration here. It formed, as it 
were, a world of its own, an isolated island in the midst of the sea. The oldest history 
known was that of Rome and Greece, the beginnings of which, moreover, belong to 
the realm of legend. Only about the sixth century B.C., he- 


1) I quote from the English translation. | do not have the German original. 
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clarified the historical research, we are from the terra firma of authentic history. Now 
the Old Testament had almost come to an end around this time. The voice of the 
last Old Testament prophet had died away before Herodotus, the so-called "father 
of history," took up the pen. What a tempting field, therefore, did the Old Testament 
offer for subjective speculation and imagination! What wide scope was opened here 
for arbitrary construction of history! One asked, "How can this ancient book justify 
its claims to tell genuine and credible history? There is no contemporary material of 
the same age to corroborate its traditions. What, accordingly, bears the stamp of 
falsehood or improbability plainly on its brow must yield before a truth-loving and 
unprejudiced investigation." Thus the critic had his hands tied by nothing. What did 
not fit without compulsion into his ready scheme of history, what was contrary to his 
subjective taste, was unceremoniously removed as fiction. How easy it was then to 
present such narratives as we find in Gen. 14, for instance, as the invention of a 
late-living Jew who had thereby wanted to glorify Abraham, the progenitor of his 
people! 

All this has changed now. The Old Testament is no longer an isolated quantity 
in chronological terms. Over in the ruins of Babylon, hidden under the debris of 
millennia, lay indestructible documents that not only equaled the Old Testament in 
age, but in some cases reached up into a still far grayer prehistory. These were only 
waiting to be excavated, in order to prove as utterly groundless the assumption that 
the beginning of actual history, in contrast to myth and legend, fell in a comparatively 
late period. We now know that even in the extra-biblical world the nebelland of poetry 
and imagination does not begin as soon as we have crossed the frontiers of Roman 
and Greek history, but that mighty empires and peoples had already completed their 
part in the world-historical drama before Hellas and Rome emerged on the horizon. 
From a purely historical and chronological point of view, therefore, the Old 
Testament does not at all constitute an abnormal phenomenon. Assyrians and 
Babylonians wrote history, laws, poems and prayers, and more, before the 
foundation of the Old Testament canon was laid. Thanks to these clay tablet 
discoveries, the defender of the Old Testament is now in a position to beat his 
opponent many times with his own weapons. It is true that the axiom of the critical 
historian, that only that which can be supported by contemporary material is to be 
accepted as credible history, is nothing less than scientific; but even this demand 
made of the Old Testament is now satisfied to a good extent by the testimony of the 
stones. 
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But this is not the end of the battle over the Bible and Babel. The so-called 
comparative science of history has proved many previously doubted statements of 
the Old Testament to be incontrovertible facts, even before the forum of an unsparing 
criticism; but at present this very comparative method is mainly used to prove the 
dependence of the Old Testament, especially in the so-called prehistory (Gen. 1- 
11), on Babylonia. Here it is chiefly a question of the whole world-view represented 
by the Old Testament, which man would like to represent as a purification and 
transformation of Babylonian materials. Even its conception of God, monotheism, 
the people of Israel are said to owe to its eastern neighbor on the Euphrates. For the 
first page of the Bible a Babylonian myth served as a model. Babylonian ideas are 
also said to have exerted their influence on legislation and prophecy. How far one 
goes in this direction can best be seen if we insert here a few sayings of the chief 
spokesmen of Panbabylonism. Frederick Delitzsch, in his second lecture on the 
relations between Israel and Babylonia, exclaims: "How very like everything is in 
Babel and the Bible!" 2) Winckler, arguably the most eminent exponent of 
Panbabylonism, expresses himself thus: "The consideration of the ancient Orient as 
a great cultural whole compels us also to judge the spiritual movements which took 
place on its soil from the standpoint of the unity of this cultural sphere." 3) Here we 
have a good example of how a modern historian of religion approaches his subject 
matter. Here Winckler lays down the main principle which is authoritative for him in 
judging the ancient Orient, including the people of Israel, with all its spiritual 
phenomena. And what is this norm of historical judgment? Briefly this: There can be 
nothing isolated, nothing unique, but all phenomena of culture and religion must flow 
from acommon source. Here, of course, there are many opportunities to show one's 
historical intuition, historical imagination, and talent for combination, namely, in the 
attempt to uncover "the genetic connection" and the like. But the "results" can be 
thought of from the outset; for if one approaches the judgment of the Old Testament, 
which is, after all, a product of that "cultural sphere," with such a ready-made 
template, all specific character must be robbed from it. But whether this is objective 
research is another question. Winckler declares quite frankly that that common 
source from which the world-view of all peoples flowed is to be found nowhere but 
in Babylonia. He says: "This common source for the views of all mankind is to be 
found in Babylonia. 


2) Babel and the Bible, second lecture, p. 16. 
3) The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament, 1903, p. 208. 
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The world-view which has left the lowest stage can only be found where the world- 
teaching, the whole conception of the world, that is, the world-view, also really gives 
the explanation of all such details. If a common origin of all the myths and of all the 
world-views of mankind must be assumed, then only there can be the home, so only 
there can the teachings have received their first expression, where . . . the teachings 
of the Godhead and the world, which they now reflect in innumerable variations, 
meet in their original purity. Such, however, is the case in ancient Babylonia." 4) 
Alfred Jeremias, pastor at the Luther Church and private lecturer at the University of 
Leipzig, moves in the same direction. In his work, "Das Alte Testament im Lichte des 
alten Orients" (The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient Orient), he offers a 
comprehensive account of the views of the ancient Oriental world, which also 
includes Palestine. In the introduction to the book, which runs to over 600 pages, the 
following remarks are made: "Ancient Near Eastern doctrine has wandered 
throughout the world and has found different expressions according to the nature of 
the culture which has been influenced by it." (p. 4.) On the next page this doctrine is 
further characterized thus:-"This doctrine inquires into the origin of things, and 
embraces the becoming of the universe from its first beginnings out of a 'chaos' to 
the present world, and its further development in future eons until the world is 
renewed. It is identical with religion, and that in the sense of a latent monotheism." 
This common oriental world explanation and world view, of course, underlies the 
biblical one as well. Nevertheless, we must mention here in favor of this scholar that 
he represents to a certain extent the revelatory character of the Old Testament in 
conscious contrast to Delitzsch and others. He declares that "the excavations at the 
Euphrates never become a gravedigger's work for the religious-historical prerogative 
of the Bible." 5) "The Old Testament is to us the document of divine revelation." 6) 
"Ten bold passages in the Luther Bible are enough to show how exalted the spirit of 
the Old Testament is above Babylon." 7) Otto Weber, from whose book "Theology 
and Assyriology" we take the following passages, speaks out quite unreservedly and 
ruthlessly: "Babel and the Bible are the outgrowth of a uniform world-view." (P. 5.) 
"Babel and Bible are emanations of a common cultural hearth, different indeed in 
development and arrangement, but yet clearly bearing fruit of one soil." (p. 10.) And 
now even this: "Those who have dominion in the great city"-he means the 
Panbabylonists who rule in the great Babel-"who say that the 


4) Babylonian culture in its relation to ours, p. 7. 
5) In the Kamps around Bible and Babel, p. 22. 
6) A. op. cit., p. 23. 7) A. op. cit., p. 51. 
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Village outside 8) - he means inconspicuous Israel - has Babel's kind, Babel's 
culture; it is only through Babel that it is what it is; 8) they want to extend their laws 
of administration and conduct of life even over this organic 9) part of their polity, even 
for it there shall no longer be any exceptional laws." (P. 10.) Of Jensen, the Marburg 
Assyriologist, it will be sufficient to give the title of a pamphlet published two years 
ago, to indicate his position. The title is, namely, "Moses, Jesus, Paul: three variants 
of the saga of the Babylonian god-man Gilgamesh." This pamphlet is "an appeal to 
the laity and an indictment against the theologians" because the latter "almost 
without exception" cut down his work published in 1906: "The Gilgamesh Epic in 
World Literature", "with scriptural and cathederal violence", "slogans of power and 
Olympian words of thunder". In this volume of more than 1000 pages Jensen has set 
himself no less a task than to deliver the proof "that the largest part of the Old 
Testament stories as well as the history of Jesus are sagas of Babylonian origin, that 
they have developed from Babylonian sagas". 

From the above sayings we can get an idea of the spirit that governs 
Panbabylonism and the aims it pursues. No wonder that even so radical a critic as 
Budde, with reference to such attempts at Babylonizing the Old Testament 
revelation, condemns "Panbabylonism," "which lays its giant fist on the Old 
Testament," that he declares that after the procedure of a Winckler "everything sinks 
down into nothing which we were proud to possess of the Old Testament." 

Before we proceed to a closer examination and appreciation of the cuneiform 
material, it would not be inappropriate to begin with a brief overview of the history of 
the excavations and decipherment of the cuneiform monuments, which will naturally 
be followed by a characterization of the writing, language and literature of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. This will be done in the following articles. C. GanBle. 


The deeds and destinies of the exalted Joseph in Egypt. 


C. Joseph makes himself known to his brothers and tells his father to come to Egypt. 
(Gen. 45.) 


When Joseph was once cast into the pit by his brethren, and they considered 
and consulted what they would do with him, and when they sold him for twenty pieces 
of silver, he may well have wept, when he besought them not to do so. 


8) Highlighted by us. 
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When he was thrown into prison at the command of Potiphar's wicked wife, and his 
feet were bound in a stick, and his body in irons, he must have been in tears when 
he thought of all that he had lost. But even since Joseph was lifted up, we have 
seen him twice in tears: the first time, when his brethren said among themselves, 
"We have brought this on our brother Joseph"; the other time, when his heart burned 
against his brother Benjamin. But these two times he hid the movement of his heart 
from his brothers, turned away from them, and went into his chamber to give free 
rein to his tears. But now, after he had heard Judah's speech, the tempest within 
him became so mighty that the current of his emotions could no longer be held back 
by any dam - it had to overflow. "Joseph could abstain no longer." Just enough 
strength was left in him to cry out to all the Egyptians who stood around him, "Let 
every man go out from me!" and to wait until that was done and he was alone with 
his brothers. Then it overwhelmed him. "He wept," and he wept so "loudly that the 
Egyptians and Pharaoh's servants heard it," who had just left the room. They had 
yet to hear it, so powerful was Joseph's movement. The Egyptians may have been 
very still, listening and thinking: What is going on in there that our Lord Joseph is 
crying so loudly? Something concerning these men and himself must have attacked 
him very powerfully, something that we are not to know. And, to be sure, what came 
now was not calculated on their presence. They were not to be present and see fine 
movement when he now made himself known to fine brethren. They were not to 
hear of the great sin of his brethren, which was now to be brought up; they were not 
to be witnesses of their deep shame, not witnesses of the brotherly reconciliation 
which was now also to take place. Nor was it calculated for their ears what Joseph 
had to say to his brothers about the ways and providences of God. 

But when he had uttered the words with loud weeping, "| am Joseph; is my 
father still alive?" it was as if the brothers had heard the thunder of the Last 
Judgment; "they could not answer him, so they were terrified before his face. And 
yet his features certainly did not show the appearance of a man who would take 
vengeance on his enemies. But this was the evil conscience in -his brethren, which 
made them so tremble and be afraid that they drew back from him. One often reads 
that when a seemingly dead man in a coffin awakens from his torpor and begins to 
stir, horror usually seizes those who witness it; they may even run - so much did the 
unexpected make them 
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And it was quite a while before they got hold of themselves and thought that they 
should go to the aid of the man who had awakened from his suspended animation. 
Yes, no differently than if Joseph had risen from death against all expectation, his 
brothers looked at the man who stood before them and said, "| am Joseph." To them 
he had been dead. Although they had wanted to make their father believe that a 
ravenous beast had torn Joseph apart, they had to say to themselves that he could 
well still be alive, for he is almost the youngest of us. Therefore they say also, when 
they speak not exactly to the father about it, but otherwise of Joseph: "He is no 
more." Who, after all, they never counted on ever seeing him again. To them he was 
dead. And now it is not true after all, but he lives and stands before them. And he 
knows them, and knows their iniquity, and has power to reveal and to punish and to 
avenge. All this makes them recoil from him, so that he must say to them, "Come ye 
hither unto me," "Is my father yet alive?" This he added at the moment he told them 
his name. Why should he? He had already heard them say it a few times, as if it 
were quite certain: "It is well with thy servant our father, and he is still alive. But there 
you see how he loved his father. That was still a real matter of importance to him, 
that his father was still alive. He had just heard from the mouth of Judas that it would 
not take much sorrow to extinguish the last spark of life in his father, and he saw 
that the brothers wanted to guard this spark so that it would not be extinguished. If 
his trial had turned out differently, could it not really have killed the father? If the 
brothers had had no love for Benjamin, if they had said to the steward, "Take 
Benjamin now and let him be your master's servant, but we will go home to our father 
and our wives and children," then he would certainly have kept Benjamin with him, 
not as a servant but as a dear brother, and would have made him a great master, 
and would soon have sent word to his father that he was safe, along with himself. 
Who, if it had been so with the father, as he had just now heard from Judah, then 
the tidings of the brothers would have killed the father long ago. Joseph must now 
think of this, and as he does so he is overcome with a flying fear for his father's life, 
which may suffer so few more blows, that fear and love at the same time drive out 
of him the words, "Is my father still alive?" A bride and groom may ask each other 
six times a day, "Do you love me?" even though they have heard the answer, "Yes, 
and do you love me?" so many times before. And no one is surprised at that. So we 
should not be surprised that Joseph, who has often heard that his father is still alive 
and well, should want to hear it again, that he is still alive. But at the same time his 
question testifies to the frightened brothers how Joseph is still alive. 
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He is attached to the family and has not forgotten his father or his father's house. At 
his friendly words: "Come to me, then!" they come to him, and now he anticipates 
their confession of guilt, as it were, and spares them from saying it themselves by 
saying: Yes, "| am Joseph your brother, whom you sold into Egypt". This time he 
calls himself their brother also. "And now," he continues, "grieve not," let not your 
eyes grow dark at this, "and think not that | am angry because ye sold me hither." 
The sin is forgiven you; | love you. | see God was well with me then, as | could not 
think. And he means well with you today, as well as you can yet know. "For your 
life's sake God sent me before you." Before you, before you, for you also shall come 
into Egypt. "For these are two years, that it is dear in the land, and are yet five years, 
that there shall be no plowing nor reaping." Joseph means these last words thus: 
many will have no grain at all to sow, and will leave off sowing and plowing 
altogether. And even with those who do, almost nothing will come forth; they will 
have no harvest. And it shall be in the land of Canaan as it was in Egypt. And | know 
it, God sent me before you. Essentially and chiefly for this reason God caused me 
to come into Egypt and to stand in this place where | now stand, that the house of 
Jacob, the house of Israel, might be saved by a great salvation. For it will not be an 
ordinary famine, in which, after all, those who have plenty of money will still find 
something to buy; rather, there will be a great famine. This is what God has revealed 
to me. God hath set me for a father to Pharaoh, and for a lord over all his house, 
and for a ruler in all the land of Egypt. So let the brethren think this. It has been 
God's providence, God's gracious providence, that has turned all evil to good. And 
now he exhorts them, "Make haste therefore, and go up to my father" (how glad he 
must have been to be able to call Jacob his father again for the first time in the ears 
of the brethren; hitherto always "your" father) "and say unto him, Joseph thy son 
saith unto thee, God hath made me lord of all the land of Egypt: come down unto 
me, tarry not." He well perceived, the father has had so much sorrow and grief, that 
he needs strong comfort; and soon, soon Joseph wants him here. He wants 
something from his father, too, as long as he lives. And the father must come. 
Joseph cannot leave; he is Pharaoh's right hand, he is needed all too much in Egypt. 
But the father must come, so that they can be together. Nor should the father worry 
that he might have to adopt and lead a completely different way of life in his old 
days; no, Joseph tells him, "You shall dwell in the land of Goshen, 
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in the best pasture land of Egypt, which even now yieldeth most unto Egypt. "Thou 
shalt be near unto me," so that we may easily see one another more often hereafter. 
"Thou, and thy children, and thy children's children," ye shall all come together, 
besides "thy cattle, both small and great, and all that thou hast. | will provide for you 
there." The brothers are also to tell the father, if he in his old days - 130 years - no 
longer wants to move, that certainly five more years of severe famine will come, so 
that the father will come and not suffer lack and in the end completely perish with 
his whole house. "Behold, your eyes see, and the eyes of my brother Benjamin, that 
| speak unto you by word of mouth," Joseph concludes his speech. The father will 
not believe you that | am alive; it will seem impossible to him, Joseph will say; but 
you can all say it now, that you have seen me, and that | myself have spoken with 
you; and if he should not so easily believe it of you, yet he will believe my brother 
Benjamin, that he has seen me, and spoken with me. Yea, "only declare unto my 
Father all my glory in Egypt, and all that ye have seen," and only make haste! "Haste 
ye, and come down hither with my Father!" Now it cannot go fast enough for him. 

And now he fell around the neck of his brother Benjamin and wept, and 
Benjamin also wept on his neck. It is quite natural that he should embrace his brother 
in the flesh first; it is a quite new feeling for him to be able to embrace a brother. And 
Benjamin, too; he now has a brother all of a sudden, and what a brother! He had 
always thought him dead, and behold, he is alive, and is lord over all Egypt. And 
though he be already so great a lord, yet he is full of hot love toward him, whom he 
had not seen for twenty-two years, and had only known as a young lad. "And he 
kissed all his brethren, and wept over them." There is a different expression used 
there than in Benjamin. Benjamin weeps on his neck, and he, Joseph, on Benjamin's 
neck; so both confessed. The other brothers, however, seem to have wept again, to 
have knelt down, after they had come closer to him; they must have asked him now 
for forgiveness, so that he had to bow down to them with the word of forgiveness. 
Thus he wept over them. But they also knew that he meant it cordially; he kissed all 
of them, his brethren. "After this," it is said, "his brethren talked with him." What talk 
that will have been! Repeated pleas for forgiveness, repeated assurances, "Grieve 
not; all is forgiven"; repeated self-accusations on their part, repeated consolations 
on his part, "It does not occur to me to say anything against you; | am so glad myself 
that | cannot say it has come to this. What | have imposed on you before and to-day 
was a mere trial; | wished to 
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only see if you are sorry for your sin, if you love the Father, if you love my brother 
Benjamin. | love you, and ye must all also come with the Father, none excepted; ye 
shall have it well." And then he will also have talked further with them, will have 
become confidential with them, will have told them that he is also married, what a 
distinguished wife Pharaoh has given him, that he already has two children, and that 
he counts everything with Pharaoh. And then he will have inquired exactly how they, 
the individual ones, are doing in house and family, how many children each one has. 
He will also have asked about Leah and about Bilhah and about Zilpah and about 
his sister Dinah and about all kinds of things that one can still remember after 22 
years. And the heart of the brethren was opened, and the mouth is opened where 
the heart is opened. 

O what an hour this was for Joseph's brethren! Now, at last, they were rid of 
the terrible burden that had lain upon them for twenty-two years like a secret spell; 
and he of whom they had never been able to think seriously without a pressure on 
their consciences, he himself pronounced absolution upon them, and wept over 
them, saying to them, "Do not grieve!" And he wants to do good, pure good, only 
good to them also in the future. This was certainly an hour in which they had to learn 
to pray: "Praise the Lord, my soul, who forgives all your sins and heals all your 
infirmities, who redeems your life from destruction, who crowns you with grace and 
mercy, who makes your mouth glad and you grow young again like an eagle. 

And it came to pass, while all these things were going on, and they were yet 
as the dreamers, that there was a cry in Pharaoh's house, which was very near 
Joseph's house, that Joseph's brethren were come. We do not know whether 
Joseph himself told Pharaoh on the spot, which is possible, or whether something 
of this had already reached Pharaoh through the Egyptians, who had left Joseph in 
great movement; this could only be Joseph's relatives, who were now with him, these 
Hebrew shepherds with him, the Hebrew. - And we hear, "that Joseph's brethren 
were come," that pleased Pharaoh well, and, because it pleased him, therefore all 
his servants also. Joseph, as we have heard, had already himself, of his own 
authority and good will, invited his brethren to come with their father into Egypt. But 
what he offered them, now of his own free will Pharaoh expressly confirms, and he 
does so in quite a fine way, which again indicated quite a royal disposition. In order 
to show how welcome these guests are to him, precisely because they are Joseph's 
relatives, and how highly he thinks of his Joseph, he does not just give him 
permission: "Yes, you can let them all come, | have nothing against it," but rather he 
gives his permission for them to come to Egypt. 
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Turns permission into a command to Joseph: you shall let them come as a matter of 
course. "Tell your brothers: Do so unto him, load your beasts, go; and when ye come 
into the land of Canaan, take your father and your household, and come unto me; 
and | will give you goods in the land of Egypt, that ye may eat the marrow of the 
land. And give unto them, do so unto him, take unto you out of the land of Egypt 
chariots for your children and your wives, and bring your father, and come, and see 
not your household: for the goods of all the land of Egypt shall be yours." So by this 
command Pharaoh honors Joseph and his family anew before all his people, and 
Joseph also before his brethren. And they are thus persuaded by this royal invitation 
of Pharaoh that they are not to be smuggled into the land as guests to be concealed, 
and to be benefited only in silence; but as Pharaoh's honored guests they are to be 
held. You see, the king will not have it any other way than that we return with the 
father, otherwise he would not give us everything that is needed for a quick and 
comfortable move from Canaan to the land of Egypt. You shall come, and you shall 
have it well, Pharaoh also tells them with royal generosity; this is his answer to the 
cry, "that Joseph's brethren were come"; yes, this is his command. 

And now there was no enduring. Then Joseph, in addition to what Pharaoh 
had done in giving them wagons and food for the journey, did from his own resources 
and sent his father ten donkeys loaded with goods from Egypt--with which he 
returned the gift of a little balsam, honey, myrrh, dates, almonds and spices--and ten 
female donkeys loaded with grain and bread and food for his father to take on the 
journey. For the father is about to set out on his journey, and nothing shall be wanting 
to him on the way; therefore he sends such abundant means. And moreover, that 
his brethren might see how wholly he was reconciled to them, he gave to every one 
a garment of feasting, even to Simeon and Levi: and to Benjamin his brother he gave 
as many as three hundred pieces of silver, and five garments of feasting. Why so 
many? Is he not afraid that his brothers will envy him because he receives so much 
more than they do? No, he does not worry. Who Benjamin is the only one on whom 
Joseph, as it were, has anything to make amends. What must poor Benjamin, his 
brother in the flesh, have felt from the moment the steward found Joseph's cup in 
his sack, to the moment Joseph made himself known to his brethren, and fell on his 
neck, and wept on his neck! The anguish of Benjamin's heart, the sorrow that he 
had endured there, "Now | must be counted a thief here, and yet it did not occur to 
me to take anything. Oh, now | shall never see my father again; now | must become 
the slave of a strange master in Egypt! And if only it does not go with me, as my 
brothers said: "He who is with 
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"And if the cup be found, let it be death." - Joseph will, as it were, repay him for this 
anguish and sorrow, even if it has only been a few short hours. - And now "he left 
his brethren, and they went; and he said unto them: Quarrel not in the way." What 
do you suppose he meant by that? Now, if Luther supposes that they had quarreled 
on the way from where the steward seized them and led them back to Joseph's 
house, there was certainly more cause to fear that they might now quarrel on the 
way home to their father Jacob, wittingly not about the greater gift which Benjamin 
had received, but about something else. For now they had to confess their iniquity 
to Joseph before their father, and there was no stopping them. Joseph knew the 
human heart. He knows how one likes to shift the main blame on to the other, in 
order to make his own look a little less guilty. Let them not quarrel among themselves 
as to the percentage of guilt of each; who shall tell the father, and how shall he be 
told, what evil we have done, and that we have so long concealed our iniquity, though 
we have seen his sorrow and heart-breaking grief? This was Joseph's opinion: that, 
instead of disputing with one another about it, they should rather always remember, 
We thought well to do it wickedly, but God hath done all things well, and he hath sent 
Joseph before us, that he might save all the house of Israel by a great salvation. 

So they went up from Egypt and came to the land of Canaan to their father 
Jacob and announced to him: "Joseph is still alive and he", he, "is the Lord of all the 
land of Egypt", before whom we were all so afraid. What a blessing and what a 
blessing of God it was that the brethren could preface the confession of their guilt of 
sin with the great message of joy, "Joseph is still alive, and is a lord over all the land 
of Egypt." This news, after all, had to take away the bitterest sting from the 
confession of their guilt. And what a message was this to old Jacobi He could not 
and did not believe what he heard. It was for him such a full, shaken, and superfluous 
measure of joy after his long heartache; his heart had become so narrow that this 
great post of joy could not find room in it at all. He thought very differently. He did 
not believe his children. And now it was their turn, of course, and they had to confess 
their guilt and tell him everything, how Joseph had forgiven them, and all, all the 
words that Joseph had said to them, everything, everything exactly. And still it was 
to the old father like one dreaming. He could not believe it. They had to lead him out; 
they had to show him what Pharaoh, what Joseph had sent and given him, the 
glorious, precious gifts-who else would have given them the good? - At last, at last 
the conviction finds: Joseph is still alive. 
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in the heart of his aged father. "When he saw the chariots which Joseph had sent 
him to lead"-to lead him into Egypt-"the spirit of Jacob their father was quickened; 
and Israel said: | am satisfied that my son Joseph is yet alive; | will go and see him 
before | die." The joy that "Joseph is yet alive" is much greater than that "he is a ruler 
in all the land of Egypt." It is so great that he too can forgive the ten brothers their 
iniquity, as Joseph forgave them with all his heart. | doubt not at all how they 
acknowledged their guilt to him, and it thus gradually became clear to the father how 
it had all come about, the old father may sometimes have looked at one and other 
of the ten sons with a sorrowful eye, "My son, why hast thou done this to me? How 
have you been allowed to do this?" But because he saw their heartfelt repentance, 
it must have been according to the words of Scripture: He that judgeth himself shall 
not be judged; and at any rate no word of a father's curse came from the lips of Israel 
of old on account of their iniquity. The thought, "Joseph is still alive; | will go, | will 
see him before | die," pushes back, as it were, all other thoughts and feelings in the 
old father. And involuntarily he reminds us of the old Simeon, who has no other 
desire than to see the Christ of the Lord, then he will gladly die. So Israel will gladly 
die, if he can but see him who for seventeen years was the joy and delight of his 
heart, whom for twenty-two years he lamented as dead, and through whom God is 
making a great salvation for him and all his house. K. 
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(Conclusion.) 
B. 

The passages in which there is more or less a different view from that with 
which we are familiar in German, and where we therefore usually translate with a 
different preposition, are first of all those in which our formula is used in connection 
with expressions of faith, hope, and confidence, together with some special ones 
which cannot so easily be grouped under a uniform point of view. In some of these 
cases the local meaning is still recognizable. Then there are those in which, 
according to our conception, Christ is thought of as the author and means, and 
where we therefore usually translate by "through." Attention is to be paid to the 
subject in these latter passages; it is God, if not grammatically, yet logically. 

There are various constructions which the New Testament writers use in the 
expressions "believe," "hope," "trust," at 
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turn. We are now interested only in the connection with év and the dative of the 
person of Christ. There is placed a term of rest where we usually have a term of 
motion. Such interchange, after all, is not uncommon in Greek. "In verbs of motion 
the Greek sometimes already thinks of the rest to which the motion tends, and puts 
év c. Dat. while we expect xxx c. Acc. expected. . . . Conversely, with him to arrive, 
to assemble, to land is the preceding movement towards the goal more important 
than the subsequent remaining at the goal. Here he puts ei¢ c. Acc. while we év c. 
Dat." (Cook.) - 2 Tim. 3, 15: Because thou hast known the Scriptures from infancy, 
the same can instruct thee unto blessedness, xxx TrioTews tij¢ Ev Xpioty Inoov. The 
prepositional expression is, of course, objective. We may make this usage clear by 
translating it, "faith abiding, resting in Christ"; but familiar to us is the phrase, "faith 
in Christ." 1 Tim. 3, 13: But they that serve well acquire for themselves a good 
degree and great joy év ziotei 1 év Xpioty Tyoov. Gal. 3, 26: For you are all God's 
children 516 to aiotewc év Xpiotp Tyoov. Col. 1, 4: After that we have heard tyv 
aiotiv vuov év Xpiotp Tyood. Eph. 1, 15: axotoac tyv xad' vuac aiotv év tp Kvpip 
Inoov. 1 Tim. 1, 14: peta aiotews Kai ayanne tho Ev Xpiotp Tyoodb. 2 Tim. 1:13: év 
miotel Kal ayamn th Ev Xpioty Tnoov. For both nouns the expression is objective: "faith 
in Christ" and "love of Christ." The verbum triotevelv is used with our formula Eph. 
1, 13: év g (Xpioty) miotebovtec. Usually, otherwise, miotevet stands for er¢ c. Acc. - 
Synonymous with "believe" is often the expression "hope." 1 Cor. 15:19: Ei év 7 
Con tavty nAmikotec éopev Xpiotp wdovov. . . The hope which has Christum for its 
object has also in him its firm anchor ground. So also here we may understand the 
use of the preposition év, but we say "hope in Christum." Eph. 1, 12: 7 wac... tov¢ 
mpondnixotac év tp Xpiote, ye (Jews) who before, even before, hoped for Christ. 
This is description of the Jewish Christians. The turn is similar to that, as év Xpiotp 
stands with the article with or without a form of givat to denote Christians. - The hope 
in Christ, which makes us God's children, also gives assurance of what we do as 
Christians. Thus the Apostle says Phil. 2:19: EAifw dé év xvpipy Inoov Tipd@eov 
tayéws méupai buiv. - Related to Totevetv is the perf. n. act. and med. of -re/Sa" in 
the sense of having confidence, being confident, being convinced. Phil. 3, 3 is set 
the antithesis: év Xpiotp Inoov ovK év oapki menoiOotec. And as éAnicerv in the 
passage Phil. 2, 19, so also the forms of trei@eiv mentioned with our formula are 
used for the expression of confidence in regard to matters of the kingdom of God. 
Phil. 2, 24: ménowWa dé év xvpig du Kai avtdc tayéwc éedoopai. ®ai. 5, 10.*, Eye 
némo10a etc vyuac év Kvpip Ot ovdév GAlo ppovinoste. 2 Thess. 3, 4: 
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TlenotOauev de ev Kvpip ég' nds. ... Rom. 14:14: Oida wat nénetopoa év kvpig Tnoov 
ou ovdév Kotvov o1' Eavtov. Confidence in Christ gives even confidence in all the 
affairs of Christ's kingdom. And all our thinking and hoping should be born of 
confidence in faith. The assurance, security, and firmness which we Christians have 
in our hopes and actions, is not a carnal one, but one founded on Christ. 

We here immediately join a few passages, which, as | have said, cannot be 
grouped under a single point of view. Eph. 1, 20: We believe according to the 
working of his mighty strength, nv évipynoev to Xpioto éyeipac avtov éx vexpov, Here 
we may retain the local "in" to the question where?; but usually we shall say: which 
he wrought in Christo. As a contrast to this we take at once the passage Joh. 14, 
30: There cometh the prince of this world kai év éuoi ove éyei ovdéy. Gal. 5, 6: Ev yop 
Xpiotp Tnoov obte mepitoun ti loxbder obte axpofvotia, dda aiotic Ot’ ayaanc 
évepyovuéevn, 6, 15: Ev yap Xpiotp Tnoov obte mepitouyn 1 Eottv obtE Gxpofvotia, dAAd 
xaivn Ktioic. In Christo, in this circle where Christ reigns, in the realm of Christianity, 
neither is able, is, applies, etc. Here everything else which is called necessary to 
Christianity is excluded. There only faith active through love, or, as it is said in the 
second place, a new creature, applies. This goes so far that the apostle cries out to 
the same Galatians, "Ye have lost Christ, who would be justified by the law, and 
have fallen from grace," v. 4. All thought and action, too, move in this circle alone, 
which is determined by Christ. The latter passage is preceded by, "But let it be far 
from me to boast si “1 év to otavpg tov Kvpiov nuwv Tncov Xpiotov, through whom 
the world is crucified to me, and | to the world. By Christ the world is dead to him, 
and he to the world. 1 Cor. 11, 11 the év xvpig is probably not specifically Christ, but 
God the HErr in general. After the apostle has stated that the man is above the 
woman as to position on earth, he says: [//nv obte dvip ywpic yvvaikds obte yvvif 
yapic avdpdc év vpig. To be supplemented, | suppose, éoziv. Where, in what circle, 
in what respect is neither the man without the woman, nor the woman without the 
man? Answer: in the sight of the Lord. There both are equal, equally created, equally 
redeemed. There applies what Gal. 3, 28 says: "Here is neither Jew nor Greek, here 
is neither bond nor free, here is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ 
JEsU." - 1 Cor. 15, 22: "Qozep yap év tp Addu mavtes dno0OvioKovol ovt@ Kal év Tp 
Xpiotp mavtec CwoxoimOnoovtai. In Adam, indeed, all men are concluded; by his fall all 
became sinners; so in him, with him, they are doomed to death. So now also in 
Christ all men are resolved; he represents all men. So it follows that in him, with him, 
they all have life. With Adam 
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Death has come upon all men, and with Christ life. We feel here also that "in" is more 
significant than any other preposition. We have the same perception in other 
passages. 
2 Cor. |, 19. 20: ddd vai év avtg yéyovev. Ooal yap éxayyediat kEov év avty TO val, Kat 
év avtg 16 ayy. It is more agreeable to our idea to say, the promises of God are yea 
and amen with Christ, before Christ, if Christ is not here thought of as a means - 
through Christ. 1 John 2:8: méAw evtodny Kaiviy ypaga vuiv, 6 Eotiv dAn&éc év avtg. 
The commandment is true before him, with him. The expression here comes near to 
an appellation, such as we find in other places. Apost. 5, 32: kat wueic év avtp 
udptvpec; but variant: avtov. 2 Cor. 2, 17-év Xpioty Aadowuev. 12, 19: katevamov tov 
-& cov év Xpioty Aahovuev. Rom. 9, 1: AdnOeiav déyo Ev Xpioto, ov webdoual, Eph. 4, 
17: Tovto ovvv Aéyeo Kai waptvpouat év vpig. To speak something, to testify in Christo 
is probably our German "to speak and testify before Christo" ----- in the presence of 
Christ. But there is here at the same time more than a mere beteurung. Christ is at 
the same time the source of strength, the rule and the guideline of our testimony. - 
1 Thess. 5, 18: év zdvti evyapioteite - tovto yap OéAnua beov év Xpiotp Tnoov Eig vac. 
That We give thanks in all things is God's will toward us, and that in Christ. This 
proximate clause indicates that God wills this, not both as our Creator and Lawgiver, 
but rather as our Father, who sent his Son into the world, and who through him did 
us the greatest benefit, namely, redeemed us. Here we could probably translate "for 
Christ's sake". 2 Cor. 13, 4: Kai yap jusic dote- vovuev év avtg, dda Cnooue&k a ovv 
avty ex dvvaue@s Deov e1¢ vyuac. Where, in what respect, in what respect are we 
weak? In Christo, in this respect. Without him we are nothing, can nothing, but with 
him we shall live. 1 Cor. 15, 58: sié6teg dt 6 Kdm0¢ vu ovK éott KEVvds Kvpig. "IN the 
Lord" here certainly gives in a concise way the reason why the work of Christians is 
not in vain. It is a work in the sphere of Christ, a work that is for Him; He will therefore 
vouchsafe success. We can render the thought by the phrase "for Christ's sake". 

The passages that remain for our consideration speak of what is done to men 
in Christ, and that by God. In our view, Christ is the mediator, the author, and we use 
the preposition "through. These are exceedingly glorious passages, which teach us 
quite clearly how all the blessings we have for time and eternity are imparted through 
Christ. We will simply string the statements together in order of content, without 
much commentary, in order to gain a better overall impression. 

Eph. 1, 3. 4: Praise be to God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
has blessed us with every spiritual blessing in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Heavenly goods év Xpiotg. As then he hath chosen us év adr before the foundation 
of the world was laid. 1, 9: And hath made us know the mystery of his will according 
to his good pleasure, 7v mpoeGeto év abty. 11: év g we also are come to the 
inheritance, who are before ordained according to the purpose of him that worketh 
all things after the counsel of his will. 3, 11: according to the purpose from the world, 
nv énoinoev Xpioty Tnood ty Kvpig judy. 1, 6: in praise of his glorious grace, év1 
éxapitwmoeyv nuac év tp nyannuévg. 2, 6: And hath raised us up together with him, and 
seated us together with him in the heavenly being év Xpiotg Tnood. 2, 7: that he might 
show forth in the ages to come the exceeding riches of his grace by his kindness 
toward us év Xpioty Tyoow. 2 Tim. 1, 9: who hath saved us, and called us with a holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to his purpose and grace, thv 
do@sioay nuiv év Xpiote Thood mpo xpovov aiwviev. Phil. 4, 19: But let my God fill all 
your need according to his riches in glory év Xpiot@ Tyood. 1 Cor. 1, 4. 5:1 thank my 
God always for the grace of God, Th do8eion buiv év Xpiotg Tyood that ye are év abt 
in all things. 

made rich in all doctrine and knowledge. Eph. 4, 32: But be ye kind one to another, 
tenderhearted, forgiving one another, Ka8we¢ Kai 6 Ved év Xpioty éyapioato byiv. - 1 
Petr. 5, 10: But the God of all grace, 6 xaéoac nuac gig tyv aidviov abtod ddgéav év 
Xptiotg. Phil. 3, 14: and pursue after the set purpose, after Th¢ avw KAjoews tod Oeots 
év Xpioty Tyoow. 1 Cor. 7, 22: 6 yap év Kopi KAnOeic dobioc. - Apost. 13, 39: Be it 
known unto you therefore, brethren, that there is preached unto you forgiveness of 
sins through this, and of all this, av ob« ndvvyOnte év voup Maioémc dixaimOnvai, év 
TOUTY Tac O MloTEbwV OIKaLOvTAL. 2 Cor. 5, 21: that we might év adr the righteousness 
that is before God. Gal. 2, 17: But if we, seeking év Xpiot righteousness, should also 
ourselves be found sinners, Christ would be a minister of sin. - Rom. 8, 2: For the 
law of the Spirit t¢ C@yc év Xpioty Tnood jievOépwoé we from the law of sin and 
death. - Eph. 5, 8: For ye were once darkness: but now are ye a light. "V Eph. 2, 10: 
For we are his workmanship, created év Xpiotp Inco’ unto good works. 1 Cor. 1, 2: 
Paul ... to the church of God at Corinth, #7yraopévoic év Xpiotg. Eph. 2, 6: ... And hath 
raised us up together with him, and seated us together with him in the heavenly 
being év Xpioty Tyood. 1 Cor. 9:1, 2: Are not ye my work év xvpig? If | am not an 
apostle to others, yet | am your apostle; for the seal of my apostleship is ye év xupig. 
The apostle is the servant of whom the HErr has made use. The HErr has done the 
work. The Corinthians are the apostle's work, admittedly by the HErr; they are the 
seal of his apostleship by the HErr. - Col. 4, 17: And say unto Archippus, Behold the 
ministry which thou hast received év xvpig, that. 
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you do the same. Eph. 2, 13: But now év Xpiotg Tnoov you who were once far off 
have become near év tg aiati tov Xpiotov. Col. 2, 7: As ye have therefore received 
the Lord JEsum, walk in him égppiCa@pevor Koi éxoixodopovuevoi év avtg. Here the 
local meaning is still evident, and we translate "in" "on." Close to the latter meaning 
is the use of the preposition in the passage Eph. 2, 21. 22: év y (Xpioty) the whole 
building joined one to another, grows up into a holy temple in the HERN, év $ ye also 
are built up together into a habitation of God in the Spirit. - Who as Mediator is Christ 
again thought of in the following statements: Gal. 3, 14: that the blessing of Abraham 
might come among the Gentiles év Xpioty Inoov. Eph. 3, 6: that the Gentiles might 
be fellow-heirs, and be incorporated with, and be fellow-sufferers of his promise év 
tp Xpioty through the gospel. Eph. 2, 15: that he might create of two a new man év 
éavtg. 2 Cor. 3, 14: For unto this day the same covering remaineth uncovered over 
the Old Testament, when they read it, which év Xpiotg ceaseth. Eph. 4, 21: But ye 
have not so learned Christ, if ye have heard otherwise of him, and have been taught 
év avrg, how that in JEsu is a righteous being. Phil. 4, 7: And the peace of God, 
which is higher than all understanding, keep your hearts and minds év Xpiotg Tynoov. 
- Col. 1:16, 17: For év avrg all things were created, that are in heaven, and that are 
in earth, visible and invisible, both thrones, and dominions, and principalities, and 
authorities: all things were created by him, and for him. And he is before all, and all 
things consist év avrg. - Apost. 4, 9. 10: If we be judged this day of this benefit of the 
sick man, év tivi he hath been made whole, let it be known unto you, and to all the 
people of Israel, that év 7g dvouat Inco’ Xpiotov of Nazareth, whom you crucified, 
whom God raised from the dead, év zovry this man stands here before you healthy. 
2 Cor. 2, 12: But when | came to Troas to preach the gospel of Christ, and a door 
was opened unto me év xvpig. ... 14: Whose thanks be to God, who always gives 
us victory év tg Xpiotg. Apost. 4, 2: Who were grieved that they taught the people, 
and preached év tg Tyoov the resurrection from the dead. 1 Thess. 4, 16: For he 
himself, the LORD, shall come down from heaven with a shout, and with the voice 
of the archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead év Xpiotg shall rise first. 
- Phil. 4, 13: | am able to do all things év tg évévwvapowvti we Xpiotg. 1 Thess. 4, 1: 
Further, brethren, we beseech and exhort you év xvpig Incov. Here we may well 
draw the passage Rom. 16, 22: |, Tertius, salute you, who have written this epistle 
é'v xvpig. By the Lord Tertius wrote the Epistle; the Lord is the proper author. - 

If we now look over this compilation once more, we shall have to say, 
however, that it is much, exceedingly much, that 
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Scripture offers us in this one expression év Xpioty Tnood. And we have not gone 
deeply into the details. Almost every passage is a fruitful source from which to draw 
abundant teaching, exhortation, and consolation. Yes, we can see how rich in 
content the Word of God is when we consider, as we have done here, a single 
phrase in its manifold connections. And that Jesus Christ is the beginning, the 
means, and the end of the whole Scripture, is not least shown by this 196-fold év 
Xpioty Tnoot. W. Moénkemiller. 
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"A Cardinal's Hat for D. Luther." The "PreuBisches Kirchenblatt" writes 
under the above heading: "Incredible as the matter may sound, it is nevertheless a 
fact. The exact researches which D. Kalkoff of Breslau has made in the Vatican 
Library have furnished the proof. It was in May of 1519, that is, at a time when 
Luther's reformatory position had long been known in Rome, and the trial of the 
arch-heretic instigated by the Dominicans was already near its conclusion, after the 
negotiation with Cardinal Kajetan in Augsburg had failed to persuade him to recant. 
At this time, after the death of Emperor Maximilian |, the election of a new German 
emperor was imminent. Elector Frederick of Saxony had the most decisive 
influence. He had rejected an election of his own person. Pope Leo X was very 
anxious at that time that the Spaniard Charles V should not be elected. At that time 
he preferred to see King Francis of France on the German imperial throne, and 
sought to win over the Elector Frederick for his election. If Frederick were to support 
the election of Francis, the Elector should 'have the power to make one of his friends 
a cardinal, whichever one he wishes’. It is undoubted that Leo X. had D. Luther in 
mind. For the Elector had no relatives to whom he could have turned his red hat. 
He had shown himself to be Luther's friend and protector by his advocacy of him. 
And as at that time at the papal court everything seemed to be purchasable by 
positions of honor, so also the Wittenberg monk might appear to the pope as a man 
who would not resist the lure of the highest position of honor that Rome could offer. 
How much one believed at that time in Rome that Luther could be won over by 
flattery is also proved by a breve of March 29, 1519, written in the most flattering 
forms, in which he was invited as a ‘beloved son' to make his intended recantation 
in Rome in person. The papal envoy von Miltitz had held out the prospect of such a 
recantation. Whether Luther himself received from the Elector that offer of the 
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Cardinal's hat is of course uncertain. Since the Elector was not to be had for the 
election of King Francis, the whole thing fell through. The Elector, however, knew 
exactly who was meant by the words 'one of his friends'. The next year, at the Diet 
of Princes in Cologne, he said to three Electors: He knew very well that the Pope 
would gladly give Martin a rich archbishopric and the red hat as well, if he would only 
agree to his recantation. The Archbishop of Trier later told the Nuncio Alexander that 
he had heard from the mouth of the Saxon Elector himself that the Pope had made 
such an offer to Luther. And two years later, at Worms, he too sought to lure Luther 
into recantation by promising him "a rich priory near one of his castles and to keep 
him at his table and in his council in his and the emperor's care and in the pope's 
highest favor. And yet at that time the bull of excommunication had already gone out 
against the heretic, and the latter had not shrunk from consigning it to the flames. 
Thus, then, the temptation, 'These things will | give thee, if thou wilt fall down,' 
actually came to Luther. Let us thank God that he overcame it just as decisively as 
the threats of death by fire did not make him waver." 


The Lutheran Misston and Count Zinzendorf. It would seem almost 
unbelievable that Count Zinzendorf, this instrument so blessed for the mission, 
should have received vital impulses from Lutheran missionaries from India. But the 
matter has its correctness, as can be clearly seen from a fragment of a speech by 
Zinzendorf, which he held in London in 1753, and which has only recently become 
known. In it, Zinzendorf says: "Among the thanks we owe to our ancestors is also 
the (Lutheran, then Danish-Hallesche, now Leipzig) mission in Trankebar. If there 
were no East Indian accounts, we should have no heathen conversions; for we would 
not have been wise from the Jesuit and Franciscan heathen conversions; we would 
not have taken them for models. But seeing that there are men in our German 
language who preach the gospel to the heathen, and they accept it, we have thought, 
What our kind do, we can do also. | know the day and the hour and the place in 
Hennersdorf (his grandmother's residence) in the large parlor in 1708 or 1709, when 
| first heard about the East Indies in the newspaper, before there were any reports. 
That is also when the first desire arose in me; but | could not bring it to conception 
on my own until Anno 1714 or 1715 and thus soon 40 years ago in the (A. H. Francke) 
Padagogio in Halle. There | once walked up and down with Watteville between the 
red stakes in front of the house, and there we talked together that the heathens would 
not all convert until we grew up; what would then be left, that would be the first thing. 
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we wanted to bring to the Savior. This continued in our minds until it was carried out 
in 1731. But we did not get this idea from the Bible or from the travel descriptions or 
from the very ambiguous reports as they come to the Society from the English posts, 
but the first apostles, Pliitschau, Ziegenbalg and Griindler, gave us the idea. We 
have seen and spoken with them, and have dined with them at the same table for 
almost a whole year, since they have made the matter of the Gentiles so clear to us 
verbally that we cannot read it. Of this we must keep a grateful remembrance." 
(Missbl. d. Hann. Ev.-Luth. Freik.) 

A pastoral theology in verse. The dean in Esslingen, Heinrich Planck, has 
published a little book with the title: "Kleines homiletisches Testament. In it, in sick 
days, he set down all kinds of opinions about how a pastor should and should not 
be, especially as a preacher. To make his words more emphatic, he has chosen 
verses, of which the "A. E. L. K." communicates the following specimens:-"What a 
preacher ought to be, and not to be. A workman - that God may have mercy ! A 
virtuoso - is not much better; An actor - belongs to the knife! A pulpit orator - makes 
one cold instead of warm; Better still a moral professor! Who is right: a living witness 
of JEsu Christ." As to the "reading of the text," Planck remarks that one should not 
read hastily if the text is too long. The listener himself becomes inwardly hasty, and 
it seems much longer to him than if the long text were read "with vigor and with 
pleasure." "If ever time compels brevity. Shorten not the text, shorten the sermon." 
The "language of preaching" is to be modern; good German is modern in a good 
sense. Only "Be sparing with the aesthetic fodder; Read more in the Bible! Read 
more your Lutheri" Another little verse is about the "abstracts." Planck doesn't think 
much of "ratio," "relation," "object." "Descriptive! and strong time words here! 
Abstracts make the people complain." He is quite hostile to the many "foreign words" 
which in our modern times are making their way more and more into the pulpit. 
"Foreign words almost in every sentence! Are out of place in the church, Throw me 
out of the house of God Into profane life, Turn the pulpit into a cathedron Or - what 
| like to forget - Remind me of articles in the press Or of conversation, Be it in the 
street, be it in the parlor. Therefore, | beseech you, cease from it. Remember, too, 
that not everyone understands; And you do mean the whole community, When you 
say so warmly, 'my friends'!" He hits a sore spot with the little verse "Positive": "What 
faith is not all, Everyone now thoroughly understands; But what it is, faith, You have 
only fleetingly touched!" And another on the form and content of the sermon. The 
author gives the heading, "Seven Foolish Things." "Un- 
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To speak plainly, To preach too long, To prove wonders that are there, To feed with 
rebuke on the lacking, To empty His head. Whining about unbelief. To make the 
place where one is contemptible - Are seven especially foolish things, About which 
the devil may laugh in his face. And let me also keep the two pieces: overtaxing and 
exaggerating |" A fine wisdom is contained in the advice for visiting the sick: "The 
best consolation was the one that came drop by drop'; Since from a saddened mouth 
| heard this word and invented it, | try to live up to it and never again to give 
'Trostarzenei' ['flask' is the name for the large medicine bottles in Swabia]." Finally, 
a serious hint, especially for younger preachers; but many an older one can use it, 
too. "Attention! In the pulpit with earnest, fiery countenance You seemed to me a 
saint; But afterwards in the sacristy All too fast was the devotion fled, All too strong 
came the reaction. What would your congregation think, if they suddenly heard such 
a different note? Remember this, my dear son!" F. B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 


Concerning the Walther celebration the "Magazine" of the Protestants writes (p. 367): 
"The most orthodox among the orthodox have seen themselves induced to organize a great 
Walther celebration in St. Louis and everywhere where Lutherans of Missourian observance are 
found, on the occasion of the return of the 100th birthday of D. Walther". After several quotations 
from Luther, the "Magazine" continues: "We Protestants are therefore better children of Luther 
than the so-called Lutherans, in that we share the genuine Protestant view of Luther and reject 
all and every human party name once and for all. Not that is the true child of the Father who 
merely insists on his name, but that which has his spirit and his mind. As true Protestants, we 
protest against the idolatry of Luther in the Lutheran Church, an idolatry that paints Luther as so 
great and divine that Christ disappears altogether. In this, too, we are truly Lutheran, in that we 
subscribe fully to what Luther himself says of his own: 'They do not believe in Luther, but in 
Christ.’ The Word has them, and they have the Word; the Luther they let go, be he a jack or holy. 
God can speak through Balaam as well as through Isaiam, through Caipham as well as through 
Petrum, even through an ass. For | do not know Luther myself, nor do | want to know him, nor 
do | preach anything about him, but about Christ. The devil may take Luther if he can." So little 
did Luther want to put his person in the foreground that he once thought that the good Lord could 
just shake Luther's doctor out of his sleeves. How would the man of God, who writes and speaks 
so humbly, inexorably condemn Doctor Walther, the father of orthodox American Lutheranism, 
when the latter, in his great 
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Luther worship means: everything he taught, he stammered in deep reverence after the great 
prophet Luther. Protect us, dear Lord, from such glorification of man! Let the words ‘evangelical’ 
shine over our church at all times: 'Yes, only evangelical,’ nothing else. . . Ifa D. Walther, as he 
says, has stammered out the words of Luther, and the Lutheran pastors stammer out to Walther 
what he has stammered out to Luther, that is nothing but heathen worship of church relics. All 
that is lacking is for them to insert the petition into the church prayers of the Agende: Holy D. 
Luther, pray for us! Holy D. Walther, pray for us!" These caricatures and curiosities we share 
with our readers as samples of the affectionate spirit which the Uniate have put in the place of 
the Lutheran slogan of pure doctrine. By the way, according to the expectorations of the 
"Magazin", the word: "Remember your teachers who have told you the word of God" does not 
seem to be in the Bible of the Uniates. What can even the pure teachers be to the Uniate, to 
whom pure doctrine is a trifle! F. B. 

Immoderate Judgment. The lowa "Church Gazette" (p. 238), referring to a report on the 
part of Missouri concerning the "Walther League," which on a Sunday, after attending the 
morning service, held a ball game in the afternoon, there being no service, writes: "Methinks, D. 
Walther, whose memory the Missouri Synod is celebrating this year in a particularly grand 
manner, would agree with us in calling such ball-playing on Sunday a public nuisance, D. 
Walther would certainly not lend his name to such vexatious doings, which even the best 
preaching of the purest doctrine on Sunday morning does not excuse. One is tempted to ask, 
"Where has Walther's spirit gone, the spirit of the man whom Missouri so glorifies in words?" As 
for us, we also prefer to see the ball game omitted on Sunday afternoons, even when there is 
no church service. But only he who does not accept the doctrine of our confession and thinks 
that Walther did not do so either can agree with the exorbitant judgment of the "Kirchenblatt," 
especially since the "Kirchenblatt" does not say that there were Lutherans who were weak in 
knowledge, much less prove that the "Walther League" knew about these weak in knowledge 
and nevertheless organized the ball game. When, therefore, in a matter such as the present, 
the "Kirchenblatt" breaks out into the complaint: "Where has Walther's spirit gone, the spirit of 
the man whom Missouri so glorifies with words?" is this not making elephants out of gnats? In 
the same number the lowa paper speaks of the "spirit of Missouri, which sectarianly condemns 
all Lutheranism that does not wear the uniform of St. Louis," and will not allow any unification of 
the Lutheran Church in America to take place. A sentiment, too, such as is expressed in these 
words of the "Church Gazette," easily leads to intemperate judgments, such as the above. Ina 
similarly intemperate manner as the "Kirchenblatt," the Lutheran World also judges Lutheran 
pastors who do not condemn the ball game on Sunday par excellence, which, of course, cannot 
surprise us, since from time immemorial the fundamental articles of the General Synod have 
included the Puritan doctrine of Sunday. F. B. 

The General Council will also participate in the "General Lutheran Conference" in 
Upsala. In the "German Lutheran" (p. 392) read 
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we: ,,P. D. G. W. Sandt, the editor of the Beekeeper", on Saturday, 
D. Sandt intends, after the meeting in Sweden, to travel through Northern and Southern Germany 
and especially to visit the Luther sites. The Zatksraa will bring detailed reports on this." Some 
years ago it seemed as if the Council would break with the General Lutheran Conference and 
join the Lutheran Federation. The change is probably, as we suspected at the time, partly due to 
the influence of D. Scheele's influence. F. B. 
Concerning the German in the seminary in Philadelphia, the "German Lutheran" 
writes: "The German is not in decline, but in increase. In the last year more German has been 
taught in the theological seminary at Philadelphia than ever before. There are, however, almost 
insurmountable difficulties in the way of doing justice to the German; but it must be acknowledged 
that just at this time there is an earnest endeavor to make the impossible possible after all. In 
theory, the Seminary has always been German-English. In order to put this theory into practice, 
lectures have been held twice in the past: once in English and then in German. This was 
connected with three very alarming disadvantages: First, the great loss of time; during the first 
half hour the German student understood nothing of the English lecture, and conversely the 
English student during the German lecture in the second half hour. Secondly, by this method the 
interest of both teacher and student had to be impaired. It was a long-wave ruminating. Each 
sentence had to be dictated and explained again in a different language. In such a mechanical 
procedure we can conceive of no enthusiasm on the part of either teacher or pupil. It is mind- 
killing. The lecture of a professor should be fiery and moving, full of inner warmth and 
enthusiasm; in order to be so, it must come forth ‘from one cast’. Every speaker knows this. How 
terribly bored many have been with these translations is testified to us very often by former 
students of the seminary. And thirdly, how little could be achieved with this method! Where both 
languages were used in one lecture, one could not get further in exegesis than the middle of the 
Epistle to the Romans in a whole year, and it took a full two years to get through the pericopes. 
Neither the Germans nor the English profited by it-it was leathery, tedious, impractical, 
studentish. The whole method of bilingual dictation was in three ways, in every way, abortive." 
According to the aforementioned paper, German is now coming into its own in the seminary at 
Philadelphia. F.B. 

Religious instruction in the State schools is again recommended by the Lutheran 
of June 8. In New South Wales, he says, the problem is solved, where the State has 
made the following provisions concerning this instruction: "1. In all schools under this 
Act the teaching shall be strictly nonsectarian, but the words, 'secular instruction,’ 
shall be held to include general religious teaching and distinguished from dogmatic 
or polemical theology. Under this clause, the school-teacher in school-hours gives 
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selected Bible lessons from a book provided for the purpose, but is not 
allowed to give sectarian teaching. 2. any minister of religion is entitled 
in school-hours, on days to be arranged with the School Committee, to 
give children of his own denomination, separated from others, an hour's 
religious instruction. 3. Any parent may withdraw his child from all 


religious teaching if he objects to such religious instruction being given." 
Although there is no objection to points 2 and 3, yet the provisions in the first point unfailingly 
lead to the mixture of church and state, to indifferentism in doctrine, to unionism in the church, 
and to the counterfeiting of Christianity. A correct judgment in this matter is that of teacher Le 
Mang, who writes in the "Leipziger Lehrerzeitung": "If there is to be religious instruction in the 
school, it can only be denominational. Just as there is no general Christian religion, so there is 
no general Christian religious instruction." Add to this the fact that Protestants who agitate for 
religious instruction in the State schools are in the end only working into the hands of the Papists 
with their demand for State funds for their parochial schools or Catholic instruction in the State 
schools. F. B. 

The Augustana Synod, at its meeting in Duluth, Minn., adopted the following resolution: 
"Be it resolved, That the Synod hereby expresses its firm conviction that the educational 
institutions of the state should confine themselves strictly within the limitations imposed 
upon them by the state, to the end that they may not in any manner or degree counteract the 
influence of the Christian home and the Church so far as religious instruction and practice is 
concerned, and that they may not disseminate doctrines subversive of the Christian religion. 
And furthermore, be it resolved, That we as a Synod strongly protest against the introduction 
of dancing and theatrical performances in our public schools; and that a copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded to the state superintendents of public instruction of the several 
states of our nation." The state schools should not teach religion, but much less should they 
make it their business, as is probably mostly the case now, to spread modern unbelief: 
Darwinism, evolution, etc., and to favor all sorts of world creatures. The long-time president of 
the Augustana Synod, D. Norelius, declined re-election because of old age. His successor was 
D.L. A. Johnston. Eighteen candidates were ordained. The mission in Persia was abolished by 
the Synod because it could not be sufficiently supervised, and concerning the Intersynodal 
Oriental Mission the Synod declared that it could not recommend and support it. F. B. 

The United Lutheran, the English organ of the United Norwegian Lutheran Church 


in America, writes according to Witness: "The Lutheran Church, as a part of Christ's Church, 
holds a large body of fundamental Scripture truth and doctrine in common with the Reformed 
Church. Much as we diverge in certain doctrines, we Lutherans rejoice to know that in the 
great essential doctrines of the love of God the Father, the atonement of Christ, true God and 
man, the regenerating and sanctifying work of the Holy Spirit, the fall of man, justification 
by faith, the judgment to come, and so on, we Lutherans confess our Christian faith in 
harmony with the Universal Church of Christ on earth. Why always and everywhere 
emphasize our differences, and keep silence 
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about our agreements? Why speak of our Lutheran Church in the Romish spirit, from which 
Luther under God delivered us, as though outside of the Lutheran Church there is nothing 
but spiritual darkness and doctrinal deviation?" "After all, are we not Christians, first and 
foremost? Are we not members of the Church of Jesus Christ, first of all? Luther himself did 
not attach his name to the Church of the Reformation. Lutheran' was a nickname attached to 
Luther's cobelievers by their enemies. He believed in and spoke of 'the evangelical, apostolic 
Church of Jesus Christ." Unionism is obviously in the bones of the United Lutheran. This is 
evident from the genuine Unionist insinuation: the Missourian Lutherans denied that there were 
still beatific pieces of truth in sectarian churches, etc. Characteristic is also the view of the United 
Lutheran: we are "first and foremost Christians", thus, as it were, on top of it and in addition to it, 
we are also Lutherans! As if Lutheranism were a merely human, unnecessary addition to 
Christianity! No, we are Lutherans because the Lutheran confession is precisely the confession 
that God demands of every Christian. 
F. B. 

Against revivals, General Synod, at its last meeting in Washington, unanimously passed 
the following resolution: "In view of God's abundant blessing, manifest in large measure 
throughout the Lutheran Church, in our growth in numbers, our development in the spiritual 
graces of giving and living, as shown by all the reports that have come to this convention of 
the General Synod, Resolved, That we bespeak, on the part of pastors and laity, even greater 
loyalty and devotion to that system of faith and procedure which is the historical legacy of 
our church, its badge of distinction, and its assurance of future vitality; and that, therefore, 
in the interest of the kingdom of Christ and of the reverence and sacredness attaching to our 
holy religion, we must deprecate, as far as our pastors and churches are concerned, any 
community of action which tends to identify our churches before the community as 
advocates of those methods to us unhistoric, undignified, and superficial, which are adopted 
by many itinerant ‘evangelists.’ On the contrary, we urge faithful gospel preaching and 
pastoral oversight, that by these means of God's own appointment our congregations may be 
quickened and the people strengthened toward faith and holy living." The Lutheran Observer, 
to be sure, cares nothing for this resolution, as its enthusiasm for Billy Sunday shows. 

F. B. 

The Unitarian Church in Washington, D. C., is an unsightly building, dating from the 
first half of the last century. Since Mr. Tast became President, and even now attends this church, 
so many visitors are found that there is often a lack of room. It is now the intention to erect a 
new, larger building in a highly refined style. There is, of course, opposition to this on the grounds 
that the Unitarian Church has the vocation of leading the other church communities back to 
simplicity, instead of imitating them in the construction of grand churches and cathedrals. 
Probably, however, the President's influence is great enough that a new, large, and stylish 
church will be built. It is even rumored in Unitarian circles that the intention is to make the 
Unitarian Church a sort of State or National Church! (Wb.) 
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Young Men's Christian Association (Y. M. Cc: A,). In the "Magazine for Evangelical 
Theology and Church" we read: "The aforementioned association is faced with a serious 
decision. No less a person than ex-President Roosevelt demands of this Association the 
surrender of an important principle in its Constitution. The constitution of the association permits 
Jews and Catholics to become participating members of the association, but they have neither 
the active nor the passive right to vote in the association, that is, they can neither vote nor be 
elected to any office. This is justified in the sentence of the Constitution which allows active 
membership only to those who are 'members in good standing of evangelical churches’. 
Roosevelt now makes the horrendous demand on the Young Men's Associations to delete this 
passage in their constitution in favor of Catholics and Jews, who would then also join these 
associations. That is to say, the very Christian lifeblood of the associations is to be cut through 
in order to produce a religionless muddle which excludes from the outset any use of the Bible 
and any religious exercise in the association. Our most eminent politicians are virtually blinded 
to the secret machinations and intrigues of the anti-Bible Romanists and the anti-Christ Jews. If 
that passage is to be deleted, they must consequently also delete the ‘Christian,’ the C. in their 
name, and must write indifference to religion in their banner." "With the aid of the associations 
of the Y. M. C. A., the "Gideonite' association has succeeded in getting thousands of Bibles 
into large hotels in many cities. This would have to stop at once if Jews and Catholics were 
given the right to vote in these associations. A principle of strife and contention over the most 
sacred goods would be carried into the ranks of Christian young men, and this would have the 
most disastrous consequences for the associations. As long as the passage rightly exists, the 
principle of toleration exists against other denominational gens, and strife remains excluded. He 
who does not agree with the principles of the association may, after all, remain outside; that is 
his free and undeniable right. But he who enters the society must voluntarily submit to the orders 
of the same." "We have said it many times, and we repeat our charge: our politicians betray this 
free country to the bondage of Rome. They, who continually go out to catch votes, ask nothing 
of what disastrous consequences result from the growing power of the Roman clergy, which 
lays its nets and snares in the midst of the Protestant population to catch souls for its all-singing 
church." Why doesn't Roosevelt demand that Catholics also give Protestants the right to vote 
and stand for election in their associations, orphanages, and hospitals, most of which are built 
with funds that nuns beg together from Protestants? And as for the religious muddle, it is big 
enough already in the Y. M. C. A.. F.B. 


Il. Abroad. 
The Jathofall has developed into a formal Jathorummel in Germany and beyond. And 
as a result of it, in the regional churches, especially in Prussia, there is at the present time bright 
anarchy, not only at church meetings and in the newspapers, 
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but also in the pulpits. In particular, the pompous liberals have betrayed how little common 


sense, rational insight and peace of mind they have at their disposal. Although for every honest 
man the decision of the Pronouncing College is the simplest and most self-evident thing in the 
world, yet for pan-liberalism the judgment on Jatho was the signal for violent outbursts against 
the church and its confession. Father Dérries of Kleefeld preached on the Jatho case, declaring 
in the pulpit, "God give us many such men as Jatho is!" Jatho, he said, had performed his office 
with wholehearted devotion, preaching only what he himself believed to be right, had 
experienced himself, and had experienced inwardly. And although this was not in accordance 
with the letter of the Holy Scriptures, it was nevertheless the conviction of his own inner being. 
He had also led many people back to the Church and to the faith in this way, as witnessed by 
many to whom he had opened their eyes. And because of this faith he was persecuted and 
deposed from his office; and this was a grave and terrible fact, before which one stood 
questioning and shaking one's head, a fact that would bear disastrous fruit. For the evangelical 
preachers, therefore, arose the duty of speaking constantly and unreservedly, as their hearts 
were. If the members of the College of Judges had been imbued with the principles of the 
Reformation and love, Jatho would not have been judged. "Evangelical liberty" was a great word, 
rich in glory and content, but also most serious, for it tells us, "Walk firmly for yourself, do not let 
yourself be led by the scruff of the neck; you are responsible for yourself alone, and finally only 
to God, for the faith which you have formed for yourself, which you have tried out for yourself; 
submit only to your conscience, for your inner voice is the voice of God, and you must follow it." 
The "Christliche Welt" published this sermon of Dérries, who already last year in a lecture in 
Celle on "Our Christian Hope" denied life after death and asserted that only the name and 
memory of man lives on, that there is neither heaven nor hell, that heaven is rather where the 
right people are together, and that hell is nothing but the evil conscience. Like Dérries, the 
"Friends of Protestant Freedom" in Hanover also spoke out and addressed a letter to Jatho, in 
which the following phrases are also splendid: The old, eternal gospel is to be put into the living 
form that our time needs, and a church is to be created for our people to which they can profess 
with love and joy, a church full of diversity of tongues and languages, a church of truth and 
freedom, of love and faith. The "Association of Friends of the Christian World" has also adopted 
a Jatho Declaration, in which it demands, by way of introduction: 1. that the stenographic report 
of the proceedings of the College of Judges be published; 2. that anonymous denunciations be 
rejected by the ecclesiastical authorities; 3. that the means necessary for the defense of the 
accused not be limited; 4. that a court of appeal be established against errors of the first trial; 5. 
that the individual congregation come into its own. The dismissal of Jatho had not solved 
anything, but rather only revealed the untenability of the religious-political situation anew and 
particularly clearly. In the separation of church and state, the Association saw the one and only 
way of achieving this. 
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It therefore demanded the denationalization of the church, the immediate withdrawal of state 
power from religious struggles, a fundamental reform of the constitution of the national church, 
and that the authorities limit their task to the external care for the preservation and promotion of 
church offices and institutions, and especially that the right of the individual congregation be 
expanded and the right of minorities be legally established. Of course Paul Wernle of Basel could 
not refuse to speak. "The gentlemen of the Spruchkollegium," he thinks, "have had no faith, no 
love, and no hope." Jatho, with his cranky, hazy theology, had indeed a hundred times more faith 
than the gentlemen who pronounced sentence upon him. God, he said, had blinded the Prussian 
higher authorities, poured into them a right staggering spirit, and with this latest judgment had 
given them up to the curse of ridicule and wretchedness, in order to humiliate them before all the 
world and break their pride of faith. The judgment on Jatho, he said, was nothing but a judgment 
of God on the apparent victors. These expectorations of Wernle's were also published by the 
"Christian World." In a similar way to Wernle, Lic. Traub in Solingen also condemned the 
Spruchverfahren against Jatho as "objective hypocrisy"; D. Baumgarten in Kiel, while not 
speaking so fanatically, nevertheless declared the verdict of the Spruchkollegium to be wrong 
and fatal. D. Harnack, who up to now has mostly sat on the swing for reasons of church policy, 
has now also taken a stand for Jatho. The case, he thinks, should not really have come before 
the Spruchkollegium, since it had existed for years. The church authorities, however, had 
regarded the Jatho case as particularly serious and had therefore used it as a good overture for 
the Spruchkollegium. The effect of Jatho on the religiosity of his congregation and on wider 
circles, however, had been such a deep one that Jatho would have had to be endured in spite 
of his theology. Thus, as was to be expected, Harnack finally withdrew from the Spruchkollegium, 
and with it the hopes which some positive people had placed in Harnack were to be carried to 
their graves. In the "Christian World" 37 liberal professors have issued a declaration against the 
decision of the Review Board, in which they say, among other things: Instead of Christian 
personality and life in the spirit of Jesus Christ, all emphasis in the judgment on Jatho is placed 
on doctrine, orthodoxy, whereby the impartiality of scientific study and the joyfulness of future 
office are clouded for the students, and the task of cultivating a spirit of honesty and truth is made 
more difficult for the professors, so that the universities get the appearance that their faculties 
are seminaries for church-bound instruction. Indirectly for Jatho and directly for the notorious 
Fischer of Berlin, whom the consistory had reprimanded for his participation in a Jatho meeting, 
80 liberal clergymen from Berlin and the surrounding area have also intervened with a protest to 
the Oberkirchenrat, in which they declare that they do not consider the church government to 
have the authority to decide whether, when and where a clergyman speaks, but that it may only 
hold him responsible for what he has spoken. Jatho received relatively the most declarations of 
agreement from Alsace-Lorraine, where there are only 250 Protestant parishes, and yet 
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already before the decision over 70 pastors Jatho testified their participation. The "Messenger 
of Peace" there writes: "It is gladly emphasized that such a terrible heresy judgment is not 
possible with us. And it really deserves to be said openly: In the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession in Alsace-Lorraine, someone would be allowed to deny the existence of God, the 
divinity of Christ, the Christian hope of the future, the accountability before God's judgment seat, 
without therefore ceasing to be a pastor of that church." The Reform Catholics also threw 
themselves mightily into the harness for Jatho, and in their "Twentieth Century" emitted 
complaints about the "deep and sinister impiety of the sentence passed against Jatho" by the 
Berlin officials, whom they dubbed fiends, wolves, straw-heads, and lip-servants. In liberal 
Hesse, with its fanatically liberal University of Giessen, forty-eight pastors have protested 
against the deposition of Jatho, deploring and condemning the incomprehension of the College 
of Judges toward Jatho's attempt to preach to people of our time the old faith in God in images 
and thoughts of our time, and calling the action of the College of Judges ungodliness. "A church," 
they say, "which substitutes doctrinal laws for inward piety is no longer the church of Luther, 
Schleiermacher, Arndt!" The "Leipziger Lehrerzeitung" celebrates Jatho and the liberal pastors 
who protested against the verdict of the College of Judges as martyrs, and demands for the 
teachers in the school the same freedom that Jatho had taken in the church. The "Association 
of Friends of Protestant Freedom", with Father Heydorn at its head, has sent the following 
address to Jatho: "The Friends of Protestant Freedom on Fehmarn, gathered here today in large 
numbers, thank you from the bottom of their hearts for the manliness and faithfulness with which 
you have victoriously held up the banner of Jesus Christ, and vow, each according to his 
strength, to emulate you. May God continue to bless you and be a blessing!" everywhere in the 
great cities: Berlin, Charlottenburg, Dortmund, Bremen, Hanover, etc., Jatho meetings were 
held. The enthusiasm of the liberals reached its climax at the meeting in Cologne, in which 7000 
men and women took part, and where at the appearance of Jatho the shouting, clapping of 
hands, waving of cloths, etc., would not end. And of these proceedings in Germany the great 
dailies in the United States also took notice, and for the most part probably in the liberals' sense. 

The "Jathomartyrium" and the radicals. Jatho, who has been stripped of his office in 
the national church, is drawing a pension of 6,000 marks, and the donation collected in part for 
him has already exceeded 150,000 marks, although they are still busily at work opening new 
collection points to increase this sum. Jatho, too, is still, though not a pastor, yet a member of 
the Prussian National Church, and can in speech and writing in the same openly proclaim his 
unbelief as before, without a hair of his head being touched for it. Nevertheless, the liberals seek 
to make a great martyr out of Jatho, and Jatho himself makes every effort to continue to play 
out his previous theatrical martyrdom and heroism, which had reached its peak when he 
declaimed before his accusers that he would not budge from his opinion unless he were taught 
otherwise by the Bible or by bright and clear reasons of reason. 
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will be. In this interest, so-called "Jatho services" are to be set up in Cologne this winter with 
pulpit, altar, organ, liturgy, choral singing, etc. How serious the liberals are about the martyrdom 
of Jatho was shown by the incident in Cologne, where they fell upon Maurenbrecher with "Pfui, 
Gemeinheit, Beleidigung, H'raus mit dem Kerl," because he had dared to question the alleged 
martyrdom of Jatho. But it will seem that the liberals will have little luck or success with this 
propaganda. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "The martyrdom of Jatho is fading faster than his 
opponents had expected. The Jatho movement in Germany has passed its zenith, the great 
meetings have already been held, and by their brilliant progress have produced a feeling of 
satisfaction among the friends of Jatho; but the Protestant Association, the Monist League, and 
all liberal and radical spirits will not cease to use this case for fomenting and agitating." But it is 
the radicals, too, who are here standing in the way of the liberals and exposing the martyrdom 
of Jathos to ridicule. The Social Democrat Mehring said frankly: Jatho could complain of no 
wrong. As an honest man he should have left the Church when he no longer agreed with its 
creed. Like the church, the Social Democracy also did it: if someone no longer agreed with its 
party principles, he left. Admittedly, an "honest fellow" might nevertheless have sympathy for 
himself; but this sympathy lost all justification when Mr. Jatho, in the posture neither of the hero 
nor of the martyr, but of the peddler, declared: "If |am thrown out of the front door of the Church, 
| shall return by the back door." Jatho, he says, is only the tool of the bourgeoisie, of men of 
"money and conceited groats." Horneffer, the representative of modern German paganism, 
judged likewise: the astonishment and indignation of the liberals was artificial and groundless. 
No one should be surprised that the Confessional Church seeks to protect itself against religious 
neutralization, which is the goal of the liberal principle. Jatho had denied the absoluteness of 
Christianity par excellence, from which he himself should have drawn the conclusion and left 
the national church. Admittedly, the Protestant church had long since become a mere lecture 
hall, and Traub had recently even assured him that Nietzsche and his teachings were also 
justified in it. The "Kirchenfreund" from free Switzerland writes: Without hypocrisy a man like 
Jatho could not remain a Christian pastor, a Prussian pastor, bound by the confessions and 
bound by the Agende and hymnal. But the more enlightened the pastors were, the more hocus- 
pocus they did in the church. It was therefore good that the Spruchkollegium had purified the 
desire. The "Leipziger Neuesten Nachrichten" also agrees with the Spruchkollegium and judges 
that Jatho should have voluntarily resigned from the state church long ago. The "Leipziger 
Volkszeitung" mocks at the liberals' cries of lamentation and calls upon them to leave the church 
whose confession they no longer share. The Monist League in Magdeburg came to the 
conclusion that Jatho was not to be called a Christian, and that as an honest man he should 
confess this publicly. Nevertheless, it was admittedly decided to disapprove of the conduct of 
the authorities in the Jatho case and to call for him to leave the Church. The Monist League in 
Kiel judged in the same way, saying. 
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At the same time Jatho praises him for not wanting to know anything about a supramundane, 
personal God and the redemption of man through Christ. The Social Democratic papers scoff at 
the fact that the liberal press celebrates Jatho as a martyr and brands his judges as inquisitors, 
especially since liberalism itself is intolerant of the workers' movement. Finally, they sneer at the 
liberals: "It would be nice if the liberals could destroy the old church; with the new one they would 
erect on its ruins the Social Democrats would be able to cope in the space of an afternoon 
sermon." How correct this is can be seen by anyone who has realized that Liberalism is only a 
parasite, and therefore can only lead a parasite's life, and would itself disappear with the old 
Church into whose womb it has eaten its way. 

Neutral spectators in the Jatho struggle are the Prussian Centre Party and the 
Evangelical League, who do not want to spoil things with either side, but at the same time betray 
that they basically do not belong to the positives, but to the liberals. The "Reichsbote" writes: 
"One can see that even in the case of Jatho, although it is so unique, opinions differ within the 
Centre Party. If the defense of the Spruchkollegium was already dull in this case, without real 
joyfulness, one may not be surprised that future activity of the Spruchkollegium will be 
admonished on the part of the Mittelpartei." The Rhenish Centre Party also took an indefinite 
stand, for although it protests against the excessive agitation of Jatho's followers, it does not fall 
directly under the judgment of the Spruchkollegium. Even Seeberg complains of the attitude of 
the middle party in Prussia, that it actually holds itself conciliatory only against the ecclesiastical 
left, while seeking to hold down the ecclesiastical right. Seeberg also complains about their 
suspicion, mockery and mean treatment of the honest ? Bunke and the "Reformation", which 
she insults and shouts down. But as a historian Seeberg must have known that in all unions the 
more positive part has always been the hounded and hated one, and the liberal part the 
intolerant one, and that this lies precisely in the nature of things and can only ever be so. 
Particularly bitter are the complaints on the positive side about the Evangelical Federation, which 
now has 400,000 members, because it has not raised its voice in this dispute and has not made 
an official declaration on the fall of Jathofall, but rather stands by quietly while a whole army of 
liberal publicists, who otherwise stand up for the Evangelical Federation, fall upon the College 
of Judges. The "Kreuzzeitung" asks, "Has the Evangelical League, which after all excludes and 
fights materialism and monism, not a word of protest against this?" The Protestant Church is 
threatening to fall apart, and yet the Protestant Federation lets nothing be heard of it, hypnotized 
by a Roman danger about which modern man can only smile. But those who can only smile 
about the Roman danger do not see Scylla, while they try to escape the Charybdis of liberalism. 

Position of the Positives. Of course, the various positive associations and societies 
have also taken a stand and passed resolutions in which they express their approval, joy and 
gratitude to the Spruchkollegium. A kind of confession of deed has also come about. In the 
Luisenkirche at Charlottenburg the liberal 
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Pastor Kraatz preached a sermon on the Jathofall, in which he advocated liberalism in such a 
way that the present non-commissioned officers, in the middle of the sermon, ordered their men 
to leave the house of worship with them, so that they would no longer have to listen to the 
preacher's attacks on the church and the church regiment. About 200 listeners left the service, 
as many of the other members of the congregation also joined the military. This incident caused 
a great stir and was also properly exploited by the liberals, and if they had confined themselves 
to protesting against the commanding of the men into and out of church at the discretion of the 
non-commissioned officers, then one could only sympathize with them on this point, for these 
are still eggshells of the old cuius regio, eins religio principle. Father Kraatz has since been 
reprimanded by the consistory, and the military superintendence has approved the conduct of 
the supervising officer, who led the teams out of the church during the sermon. However, even 
since the fall of Jathofall, the Positives have not wanted to make friends with the idea of leaving 
the national church. The "Messenger of Peace," from which we have given notice above, 
declares himself that the national churches are "incurably ill," but he nevertheless assures us 
that he cannot be persuaded that it is commanded by God to leave a national church as long as 
the confession rightly exists in it, and one can still confess his faith there and live according to 
it. But the "messenger of peace" does not seem to see that this life also includes the testimony 
against the liberals and the refusal of the community of faith with them, which is not possible in 
the state churches. Yes, the result of the Jathofall is only a new proof to these positives that they 
must for the time being remain in the national church, and that it is "not yet time" to leave it. But 
the "E. L. F." rightly writes: "If the verdict had been different, some other reason would have 
been found for this 'not yet'! "They do not consider how shameful it is for the national church that 
such an obvious false teacher as Jatho, who denies all the foundations of Christianity, could 
only be deposed after years of dithering and then in a trial lasting five months, and now still 
remains a member of this national church and may continue to burrow in it, whose bread he still 
eats." The "Theologische Zeitblatt," the organ of the Lutheran Federation, writes: "It is a scandal 
that a man against whom charges have been brought for years, and against whom it has been 
proved that he publicly denies the fundamental facts of Christianity-and he is not the only one 
of this kind-has not been immediately suspended by his superintendent or consistory, but has 
been left in his preaching office, and has been allowed so unhindered to disturb the state of faith 
of his and other congregations, as swine (Ps. 80:14) do with the vineyard of God." But what D. 
Rocholl often said applies to the national church: "On the roof sits an old man who does not 
know how to help himself." 

Concluding remarks. The "A. E. L. K." writes: The bitterness against the College of 
Judges is so great because one sees in it a step backward compared to the state before. What 
the church regime had tolerated for years, liberalism now claimed as its right, 
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that could no longer be taken away from him. One could therefore understand that 
disappointment and indignation filled the hearts and stirred the minds of convinced liberals. After 
all, according to D. Rabe, the religion of Jatho was also the secret religion of the "educated. The 
Protestant Association, the Monist League and all liberal and radical spirits would therefore not 
cease to use this case to stir up and agitate. And noise was made by the liberals to intimidate 
the Oberkirchenrat into taking action against others, as would be necessary, for example, in the 
case of Heydorn, Heyn, Fischer and others. In the victory of the Oberkollegium some liberals 
also see only a Pyrrhic victory, which will soon be followed by complete defeat. Therefore the 
notorious Burgrave of Bremen incites and writes to Jatho: "Now the hour has come when a storm 
of spirits could deliver Prussia from an ecclesiastical backwardness. And let this storm break 
loose-to this end may the living Christ of these days bless and strengthen you and your friends!" 
Father Nithack of Berlin speaks out in a similar way: the 24th of July 1911 will be regarded as a 
memorable turning point in the history of the Prussian Landeskirche, and if Jatho has to suffer 
painfully right now, the Landeskirche will know how to thank him in the future; a church with 
normative doctrines of faith must at last begin to become evangelical. According to the 
"Chronicle of the Christian World" the church-political goal of liberalism is not yet the separation 
of state and church, but the confessionless state church. For the time being, of course, the 
heresy law would remain; but so much must be changed immediately that a man could not be 
taken from a congregation against the will of the majority, as had happened in the Jathofall. This 
must not be repeated; the church government must not remain authorized to commit this 
monstrosity. In the "Protestantenblatt," on the other hand, Bonus writes: "It helps nothing, the 
separation of the church from the state has become unavoidable through the latest development 
and has moved into the immediate vicinity." Thus, although the liberals, as already indicated in 
the first paragraph, threaten the separation of church and state, their speeches do not give the 
impression of being really serious. They want to remain in the church because they feel that it 
is precisely there that they can continue their parasitic life. The positive ones, however, as we 
have also already heard, do not want to know anything about a separation of church and state, 
although one cannot understand how they can stand it any longer with a good conscience to 
stand in the same stable with open deniers of God and Christ. But the Jathofall has also caused 
disgruntlement on the positive side and pessimistic prospects for the future. The "A. E. L. K." 
writes: "We live in a dreary time, where a spirit of division and alienation runs through the Church, 
of distrust and misunderstanding among those who should belong together and stick together. 
The Church suffers from it." And according to the "K. Z.," Prof. Griitzmacher, in a letter to the 
Lutheran General Synod in America, remarks: "Perhaps the day is not very far off when we shall 
have to reckon with the dissolution of our national churches. ... It is therefore a source of great 
comfort to us to see how Lutheranism in America is finding new forms to preserve the church of 
the Reformation." The hope that the church regiment would really protect the church with 
earnestness and success, even only from the gross deniers of Christ, 
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no one of the more prudent positives seems to cherish this hope any longer; and experience 
up to now has provided no ground for such a hope; for in the Jathofall it was not merely a matter 
of a denier of Christ, but of a denier of God. God preserve the American Lutheran Church from 
liberalism - which we can only expect, of course, if we do not do as the Lutheran Churches in 
Germany do, but with regard to every false doctrine, especially the denial of inspiration, act 
according to the principle: Principiis obsta! Once the dam of the doctrine of inspiration has 
been breached, there is no enduring it, and liberalism will also make its entrance in our country. 
F.B. 

Harnack and Jatho. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "Much has been clarified by the Jatho case, 
or rather by the resolute attitude of the Spruchkollegium, and the spirits have revealed 
themselves even more clearly than usual in their inner nature. A special interest may claim the 
attitude of Adolf Harnack, the influential university teacher and not uninfluential churchman. As 
is well known, he also belonged to the panel of judges, albeit in the second place, as a deputy, 
and this time he did not have to cast his vote. But separately he did pronounce his verdict, and 
that in a lecture to students. He was prompted to do so by the perception that among the 
students, too, there was indignation against the Pruchenkollegium and displeasure that one 
could only be a preacher in Prussia if one suppressed one's own convictions. Harnack, in 
characteristic fashion, began at once by distancing himself in this matter from his former friends 
Naumann and Wernle, Baumgarten and Rade. He cannot 'resonate' with this tone. He calls the 
establishment of the Spruchkollegium not a step backward toward Catholicism, but a step 
forward. The former insulting disciplinary proceedings against deviations from doctrine had 
ceased and given place to a more dignified form. But that the church should have no right at all 
to object to doctrinal deviations, that it had no power over doctrine, was a misjudgment of the 
nature of the national church. It has been said (Sohm) that only the individual congregation has 
such power. But such a congregation offers just as few guarantees as the church as a whole. 
Harnack calls it a 'very bad word': in matters of faith one must not allow oneself to be majored. 
No other opinion should be forced upon the clergy. But the church must absolutely be able to 
secure and protect itself. While he thus advocates for the Spruchkollegium as a matter of 
principle, he nevertheless has wishes for its improvement: 1. the filing of a complaint may only 
come from the congregation, at most from the Superintendent; "for it is conceivable that a 
congregation may be drawn by its clergyman into his wildly catholicizing or enthusiastic or 
monistic activities, and an outsider must intervene. (2) In bringing the action, the High Church 
Council must not itself sit with four votes in the College of Judges. 3. the college must have the 
right, instead of deciding in the affirmative or in the negative, to discern from ‘abuse’ and to trust 
the 'moral' force of its verdict with the pastor and his congregation.’ Then Harnack comes out 
of the two main impulses in Jatho's teaching, his conception of God and his conception of Christ. 
1. The God we proclaim is not simply the law of nature, not merely the spirit of development; 
the Christian concept of God goes beyond this. 
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2. the person of Jesus Christ must not be treated as secondary. Our proclamation must be linked 
to him and show that this person has an "immovable position" in the Christian community. In 
spite of everything, Harnack votes that Jatho's cause was so complicated that he should have 
been allowed to remain for the sake of his religious effectiveness in the community. But there is 
no occasion, he says, to speak of 'right being kneed' or ‘flagrant injustice’. "| regret it, but | 
understand it, that numerous earnest Christians have said: 'The man cannot stay.' In any case, 
students should not be carried away to extreme judgments or pusillanimity for their own careers. 
The talk that clergymen are forbidden to speak is false, he said, and the slander against pastors 
that they speak differently from what they believe will never be got rid of, even if six jathos are 
acquitted. "It is our burden and honor of standing to bear this.'"" According to Harnack, then, 
Jatho should not have been deposed. And how could he judge otherwise, if he agreed with 
Jatho that Christ was a mere man, and if he could appreciate and praise Jatho's "religious 
efficacy"! Harnack felt that he would be sawing off his own branch if he agreed with the judgment 
of the College of Judges. 

Jatho's letter to Harnack. The "A. E. L. K." continues: "Jatho answered this lecture in 
an open letter. He reproaches Harnack for having himself taught the 'shifting of the role’ which 
Jesus holds in the church, all the time in books and in the auditorium; for having himself 
abandoned both the early church Christology and Luther's Christ, ‘true God, born of the Father 
in eternity’. Each, he says, just gives the view of Christ which he has, and each is justified, the 
Jathos as well as the HauGleiters or Dryanders. "All are subjectivists in this, and if one is 
condemned for it, we all are.' And as for God, wherewith shall it be proved that he is not merely 
the law of nature and the spirit of the development of the world? "We doubters, you and |, who 
no longer believe in the old Christology, we must no longer attempt to say anything objectively 
valid about God." Jatho asks Harnack directly to help 'us in evangelical worship to get away 
from the objective concept of God and to grow deeper and deeper into the subjective life of 
God.' He feels it painful when representatives of liberal theology, which "with its sense of truth 
had also strengthened his (Jatho's) courage and widened his heart in long years of quiet 
development," fall into the arms of those "who draw the honest conclusions from its teachings."" 
Jatho says here that he was only a disciple of Harnack and that he only preached what he 
learned from his teacher, even if he went several steps further in doing so. Jatho is evidently 
right here. And what will Wohl Harnack have to answer? 

Harnack's letter to Jatho. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "To this Harnack replied in the ‘Christi. 
Welt': 'You claim that | not only essentially share your view of Christ, but also hold it as an 
academic teacher and theological researcher. Nothing could be more incorrect. You write: 
"Since Christ no longer has any supernatural knowledge, he can no longer tell us anything 
authoritative about God. After all, he himself has become a seeker after God like us, albeit one 
of the most successful." | have never taught in this way, and anyone who has read my books or 
known me 
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as a lecturer, must know this. Your conception of Christ, which you have formulated anew in the 
above sentence, has been formed quite outside all historical knowledge in the shadow of the 
doctrine of two natures on the one hand and of a philosophical-aesthetic view of the world on 
the other. This evil shadow leaves you only the evil dilemma for Jesus: "a God or an intemperate 
(though especially successful) God-seeker." But as soon as you would step out of this cave of 
shadows and look into the open, that is, into history, you would realize that God has sent us 
teachers and prophets, and beyond them a man whom not we but He has made Lord and 
Christian to us. Certainly, you are right: the two-natures doctrine is wholly untenable; but it does 
come nearer, in the form of an obsolete speculation, to the historical truth about Jesus Christ 
than your "intemperate God-seeker." But is this two-natures doctrine the original doctrine about 
Jesus? From your writing, it almost seems so. But surely you must know that this has not been 
the case at all. The original view of Jesus, which also agrees with his self-testimony, is that he 
is the Messiah and Lord. It is precisely this judgment of faith in Jesus that | have declared to be 
"immovable"; for in it is found the root and common foundation of faith which supports and 
endures the various Christologies. That the national churches - it is they, and not science, who 
are concerned - bind their teachers to this proclamation, "Jesus our Lord," is not merely by right, 
but is founded in the matter. But the freedom of the clergy? Well, at the risk of being thought a 
reactionary-there is something more important than liberty, and that is the truth, the peculiarity, 
and the force of a thing. First it comes; for when it fades, the core fades, and only husks and 
words remain; only then comes freedom. Science, of course, not only can, but must, 
unconcerned with all salvation, inquire and question; but the churches have not only the right, 
but they have the duty, to maintain the peculiarity and force of the Christian religion as it 
emerges from its original structure and its whole history, and they are supported in this by 
genuine historical science. But the assertion that there must not and cannot be anything third 
for the churches between the letters of the confession and absolute subjectivism is easily 
refuted. And now the concept of God - in the lecture | took care not to call you a monist or a 
pantheist; | abstained from any designation at all, since | am quite incapable of extracting a 
uniform meaning from your confessions about God. But it was my duty, on the basis of anumber 
of your remarks, to defend the Christian faith in God against its not being identified with the law 
of nature; for this assertion overturns everything that the Christian possesses in his faith in God, 
as Jesus brought him to knowledge. Here again you think you can cover your position with the 
freedom of science. It is not a question of this liberty in the least, but merely of whether the 
national church may and ought to bear preachers who make no distinction at all between God 
and the world. | do not count you among these preachers, but neither do | say that you sharply 
distinguish yourself from them-. 
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divorce. And now to the end - repeatedly you address to me in your "Open Letter" requests, 
that | may not endanger the freedom of science, that | may not set up standards which have 
been proven illusory by my own entire life's work, etc.. | cannot spare you, reverend sir - | find 
these requests to be entirely unmotivated and unwarranted. They spring from a confusion of 
the needs of science and the needs of the national church, which runs through your whole 
letter. Every pastor should certainly say freely and openly what he has experienced; but not 
every pastor can demand that the national church put up with him under all circumstances. How 
| have tried, in spite of grave misgivings, to do justice to your work as a preacher in the 
Landeskirche, | have expressed in my lecture." But if Harnack admits with Jatho that Christ 
was mere man, all phrases are of no help to him; he must draw the conclusion, according to 
Scripture and reason, that JEsus also could know nothing special and authoritative about God, 
especially as Harnack also does not want to know anything about miracles and therefore also 
about supernatural revelation in the proper sense. In any case, the difference between Jatho 
and Harnack can only be a gradual one, and if it is a matter of Jatho and Christianity, Harnack 
comes down on Jatho's side. 

Jatho's rejoinder. The "A. E. L. K." reports: "Jatho answers briefly and sharply: "We are 
both of the opinion that Jesus was a man, and in this we differ from those who say with the 
church doctrine: No, he was more than a man. Church doctrine leads in its last consequence 
to the conception of the deity of Christ. Our view, on the other hand, compels us to refrain from 
conceding an absolute significance to the person of Jesus. What we assert of this person is, so 
far as it concerns the man Jesus, relative; so far as it concerns us, subjective judgment of faith. 
To be sure, you declare your judgment of faith about Jesus to be "immovable," and place 
yourself on the Bible word that God had made him Lord and Christian. You call this "the truth, 
power and distinctiveness" of Christianity. Others disagree... They call my alternative: "Jesus 
is God or God-seeker," a "hopeless dilemma," whereby my view "into the open, that is, into 
history," is clouded, so that | sit in a "cave of shadows." But where in history has there ever 
appeared a significant person who was not a seeker of God? If Jesus is not, then he is not a 
man, for it is the nature of man to seek God.' Finally, Jatho speaks of the spiritual greatness of 
the subjectivists, among whom, of course, he counts himself first and foremost. "Not everyone 
has what it takes to be a subjectivist." Alongside them go the broad mass of average people. 
But humanity does not live on this mass: 'The sacred fire in religion as in science is always 
kindled only by the subjectivists.' " Jatho is evidently the consistent man here, and Harnack 
seeks at least to give himself the appearance of stopping half-way. But if Harnack is justified in 
the church, then Jatho must not be thrown out either; that is indeed where Harnack's judgment 
goes. 

And what does Harnack answer? The "A. E. L. K." continues: "Harnack was silent on 
this, because - one may stand by Harnack as one likes. 
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This correspondence shows such a deep gulf between the two, both in scientific and religious 
respects, that further discussion seems useless and superfluous. In external logic Jatho is 
certainly right, and it may be no small pain for Harnack to have to see, after a long series of 
years as a lecturer, that the seed he sowed has developed into a complete renunciation of the 
‘Lord and Christ’, indeed into a denial of the living God. We cannot think of a more bitter fruit of 
life for a theologian. Who involuntarily recalls how Harnack has manifoldly shaken the throne of 
the Lord from his attack on the virgin birth to his precarious distinction between the gospel of 
JESUS and the gospel of the apostles. So it is not to be wondered at when unclear minds draw 
such outrageous conclusions as Jatho does. And in this also Jatho is right, that he does not 
understand Harnack's divided judgment on his deposition. Other people don't understand it 
either, because his antecedent of the necessity of doctrinal discipline doesn't add up to the 'he 
should have been let stay’. Here is an inconsistency which, by no stretch of the imagination, can 
be remedied. Harnack's criticism of the College of Judges could, he had to tell himself, only 
cause bad blood: on the left, because he wants to keep the College, on the right, because he 
seeks to weaken its power. Was it necessary for him to make such criticism known now and in 
this place?" The ambiguity of which the "A. E. L. K." here speaks is evidently not on Jatho's part, 
but on Harnack's part. Jatho is consistent, and Harnack belongs here to the half. 

What explains Harnack's half-measure? The "A. E. L. K." judges: "But more important 
to us than all this is the inner tenor with which Harnack has written. Whoever lets this tenor 
affect him will not be able to escape the religious earnestness which speaks from it. We do not 
think we are mistaken when we see here another station in the forward progress which we have 
long observed in Harnack. Whereas formerly he had been fond of dabbling in antagonisms 
against the faith of the congregation, in recent years he has repeatedly come forward in a 
manner which has made his old friends wonder and strange against him. His scholarly slogan 
of adhering more to tradition in biblical criticism has been severely disgruntled. The 
disgruntlement grew when he declared the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles to be 
authentic, when he brought the Gospel of John close to the eyewitness Jesus, when he revealed 
himself in one word as a theologian who is not bound to any party principle and always wants 
to continue learning. Whoever would take the trouble could mark a series of boundary posts 
which Harnack erected against those with whom he formerly walked. Now comes his business 
with Jatho. Who would have trusted the former Harnack to stand so firmly now on the point that 
the Church must guard against false doctrine, and to give a whole lecture to his students to 
make that clear to them? Who would have expected his present vigorously polemical advocacy 
of the objective revelation of God in Christ? For this much is clear: either Harnack is only 
pursuing church politics, which would like to emerge in the guise of a certain church-friendliness, 
or he is serious about his confession of the ‘Lord and Christ’ and of the revelation of God. We 
see ourselves unable to take Harnack otherwise than as an honest and upright man. But then 
we may also 
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It can be said that Harnack is retreating from an untenable subjectivism and is turning more and 
more to the objectivity of the Christian faith. In view of his serious scientific research and his 
determined sense of truth, which prefers to abandon the old rather than to renounce a newly 
discovered truth, one may hope that he will not stand still. He himself will know that the 
congregation finds his confession still considerably behind the revelation of God that has taken 
place, and that they have read his half-judgment on Jatho with new offence, and that his 
inconsistent judgment on the College of Judges has led to great distrust of his own position as 
a judge. But at a time when everything on the Left seems to be moving downward, it should not 
be overlooked that a man like Harnack is taking a contrary direction and calling a halt to his own 
people." But has not this judgment on Harnack its reason in the fact that the "A. E. L. K." itself 
has come nearer to liberalism than it itself believes, and that it also no longer fully adheres to 
the old doctrine of the person of Christ, to the two-natures doctrine, according to which JESUS 
Christ is "truly God, born of the Father in eternity, and also truly man, born of the Virgin Mary"? 
So long as Harnack maintains that JEsus was a mere man, a son of Joseph and Mary, who also 
did not rise from the dead, and that even JEsus with his work does not belong in the Gospel, 
and that there are no miracles and no breakthrough of the laws of nature, and so long as he 
even praises the efficacy of Jatho and approvingly calls it religious, and is of opinion that a man 
like Jatho should be allowed to continue in office as pastor in the national church-so long as 
Harnack stands thus, one is indulging in a more than childish delusion if one believes that 
theologically he is departing from the liberals and approaching Christianity. So long as Harnack 
holds to his heresies, he is a heathen, just as Jatho was, and stands with him outside Christianity 
and the Church. And this should be explained to him by the positives on all sides. 

Bunke judges Harnack correctly when he writes in the "Reformation": Jatho could 
thank Harnack, for Harnack had indeed joined those who considered the judgment of the 
Spruchkollegium to be wrong. And by the fact that Jatho referred to Harnack as his master, and 
could have done so, his case had gained prominence and prestige, and had placed him at the 
center of the discussion. Without Harnack, Jatho would have remained an insignificant figure 
and fine case would not have played a special role. Concerning the first point Bunke says 
literally: "Harnack has described the report of D. Tacke in the 'Evangelisch-Kirchlicher Anzeiger’ 
as almost stenographically faithful. But there the result of Harnack's remarks is: 'The saying 
should have been: your theology is unbearable - but your seed has sprouted; so we must bear 
you - we will bear you.' So Harnack said. In this he exactly echoed the judgment of Jatho's 
defender, D. Baumgarten, who is known as an opponent of the Spruchkollegium, at any rate as 
an opponent of the dismissal judgment. If it is inconvenient to the middle party, yet the fact 
stands. Harnack has moved away from the Oberkirchenrat in the case of Jatho and has 
disapproved of the verdict of the Spruchkollegium. Jatho can call him to task before all the world 
for those- 
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len who opposed his deposition. For this he undoubtedly owes him a debt of gratitude." On the 
second point Bunke says: "Jatho openly professes to be a disciple of Harnack, and thus honors 
the master before all the world. "The theologian to whom the prophet of the new religion 
(K6élnische Zeitung), the Jesus-like preacher and martyr (Christliche Freiheit, Vossische 
Zeitung), the man of ecclesiastical importance refers, must certainly be a great, if not a still 
greater man. But unfortunately the master does not want to acknowledge the disciple. He has 
allowed him to be regarded as a successful sower who should remain in the pastorate at 
Cologne. But he does not want to have anything to do with his theology, and this is precisely 
what Jatho has recently been emphasizing. He emphasizes the agreement between the student 
and the master." The liberals, especially of the Prussian middle party and Harnack himself, 
were, of course, displeased that Jatho hung on Harnack's coattails and thereby advanced 
himself to the front rank and took the place of honor that he was the most honest and consistent 
student of all modern theology. Bunke writes literally: "For all who see the salvation of the 
Protestant Church in the promotion of liberal theology, it is exceedingly embarrassing when 
radical students present their liberal masters with the bill for their influence at an inopportune 
time. It matters, however, whether they are right or not. One thing is indubitable, that there is a 
great difference between the theology of Harnack and the theology of Jatho. Harnack is a good 
deal closer to the current of the biblical gospel and church theology than Jatho. The latter is not 
only a disciple of Harnack, but he has a number of quite different masters. Jatho is an eclectic, 
with whose poetic-mystical disposition many things are compatible. But we may well believe 
that he owes to the master Harnack his fundamental position, in which he still agrees with him 
today, even though he is much more advanced. What is this fundamental position? Jesus is 
only a man; his deity is to be rejected. What conclusions are to be drawn from this, in this the 
disciple and the Master differ. This difference is due only to personal disposition, to the historical 
course of life, to a particular vocation, and to such peculiarities as are of decisive importance 
for the development of man. Even if the difference between two men, whose starting-point was 
common, appears to be very great, because their life-lines diverged from that beginning, the 
unbiased observer will still clearly recognise the common basic conviction. The master may 
politely but firmly shake off the inconvenient pupil, the admirers may secretly wring their hands 
and publicly deny with indignation the spiritual communion between pupil and master, it is 
nevertheless there. Both are in contradiction to the fundamental confession of Christianity, to 
the testimony of all Scripture and the Reformation confessions, that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
the living God. Harnack, however, makes for his own person the attempt, which is probably to 
be explained by his father's religious inheritance, to regard Jesus only as a man, and yet to 
concede to him the honorary position of "Lord and Christian. But this is an impossibility for every 
clear monotheist. Not only professing friends agree on this, but also advanced minds on the 
Left. Of course, no one can deny the theologian, 
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who has made an unclear compromise between his religious mood and his scientific conviction, 
reproach from this. Everyone has the right to reject consequences for his own person. But the 
principles of the Master are combined in the disciples with other personal dispositions and other 
spiritual possessions. They draw the consequences, and with good reason. If, therefore, the 
position of Harnack in his theological presuppositions, in his denial of miracles, and in his 
rejection of the Deity of Christ, appears untenable to others, they go their own ways. This has 
been done by quite a number of younger theologians, who, though they still honor the master 
in Harnack, no longer follow him as a guide. Jatho has done this also." Bunke therefore 
concludes with the verdict: "Thus truth demands that it be pronounced that Jatho and Harnack, 
pupil and master, agree in their negative fundamental view. They both contradict the articles of 
the high divine majesty and the fundamental article of the evangelical faith, as set forth by Luther 
in the Schmalkaldic Articles. Once a breach has been made in the fortress of divine revelation, 
the enemy is given free play. Denial leads sooner or later to radicalism, even if at first it is still 
coupled with conservative sense. The Jatho case, with all its side effects, is the receipt handed 
to liberal theology and to the middle party church policy which often favors it." F. B. 

Liberalism in Hesse. The theological faculty in Giessen has for years maintained a strict 
barrier against any representative of a scriptural and confessional theology. In the Bible- 
believing Kressen this circumstance was felt all the more embarrassing, because this faculty 
takes the first examination from all candidates. It is true that in Hesse a theologian can spend 
his entire time at a positive faculty outside of Hesse, but he must still take the examination in 
Giessen. And that such a candidate then comes into a fatal situation needs no proof. 
Consequently, the Positive Association for Hesse addressed a request to the Oberkonsistorium 
that the examination requirement in Giessen be lifted. To this the Giessen faculty replied: Its 
members were well churched and documented this also by their participation in associations for 
inner and outer mission, in the Evangelical Union, etc. But as far as their theological teaching 
mission was concerned, they were "called to serve not life as such, church life in administration 
and practice, but the theory of life, the science of religion and Christianity". The same "freedom 
from the standards of the church" and from pure "truth research" was claimed by all German 
theological faculties, and there was not a single lecturer left, even Seeberg and Ihmels'not, who 
still stood on the ground of old Protestant inspiration. "Really they have all deviated. There is no 
one who could still stand by this only clear standard, not even one." And as for the candidates, 
they could not yet decide on their future "direction" because of lack of maturity and firmness of 
mind; and if one did, it would be under a "compulsion of conscience" which his father, for 
instance, had imposed on him. A national church, however, which let its sons be seduced to 
this, was not to be envied. At the same time the faculty assures that it will do all justice to every 
candidate. Sadder still than this 
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The answer of the Higher Consistory reads as follows: "In the letter of the liberal faculty, the 
Higher Consistory first explained that it itself also had wishes and hopes regarding the 
composition of the faculty in Giessen and had already expressed this on various occasions, but 
in the rest of the answer it only speaks of the excellence of the Hessian examination institution 
and the impracticality of bringing about a change, since the faculty only has to examine quite 
external things, the theoretical, specialist knowledge. The Oberkonsistorium does not regard it 
with concern, but with satisfaction, that clergymen of "different tendencies" are active in the 
Landeskirche, and wishes to see this state of affairs preserved, and can therefore only welcome 
it "if clergymen belonging to the positive tendency also enter the Hessian church service". - 
According to the judgment of the highest ecclesiastical authority, therefore, the Positives in 
Hesse are only also-ministers and second-class preachers. In its otherwise accurate criticism 
of these sad conditions in Hesse, the "A. E. L. K." unfortunately also makes a pernicious 
concession by writing: "The scholars in Giessen must surely know that the dogma of inspiration 
is only post-Reformation; that while it dominated German theology for a time, it has long since 
ceased to be a leaping point, and does not apply to it on any side." The "Kirchenzeitung" does 
not realize that it has herewith abandoned any firm position against liberalism and has itself 
already become liberal in the initialiter. 
F- B. 

The battle between the Simultaneous and Confessional Schools in Nuremberg 
ended with the victory of the former, for which the liberal newspapers had been passionately 
committed. In the "Frank. Kurier," for example, the denominational school was called "a relic of 
a vanquished time," and it was said of it: "It easily becomes a breeding ground for religious 
hatred, a planting ground for intolerance, a productive field of labor for zealots’ natures." . . . 
"We want to let the stifling air of muckraking intolerance leave our school and open the gates 
wide, so that a fresh, free spirit may enter, and the hearts of our children may become wide for 
the idea of reconciliation and love." (!?) In the "Bayer. Volksfreund", "one person complains in 
the name of many Protestants of Nuremberg" that in this city never before so little has been 
done for the high good of the Protestant school as this time, and asks: "Where were the 
Protestant clergy, where the Protestant Federation?" The only increase in the last enrolments 
was in the Catholic schools (84 more than the year before); the Protestant had 112 fewer than 
in 1910. “If things go on like this, there will soon be only Simultan schools and Catholic schools 
in Nuremberg." 

(A. E. L. K.) 

The Catholic Church is no longer at peace because of all the decrees of the Curia. 
Catholic clergymen assert with all certainty that some time ago a new motu proprio of the 
Pope was issued, which commands clergymen to wear the gown at all times and forbids any 
visit to taverns. The papal decree has been with the nuncio in Munich for weeks, they are only 
waiting for a suitable time for publication. Not without sympathy one can read the expressions 
of pressure, in which here and there a Catholic priest complains about the never-ending 
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The German clergy is glad to believe that there is a displeasure in the German clergy which one 
would have looked for in vain before Pius X. (A. E. L. K.) 

Diminution of Roman feast days. Osservatore Romano published 
the already announced Motuproprio of the Pope "Supremae disciplinae" of July 2, which 
modifies the ecclesiastical-religious feasts. The Motuproprio states that the changed conditions 
of human society and traffic make it advisable to modify the observance of religious feasts, 
because, owing to the acceleration of commerce and business, these suffer damage from too 
frequent feasts, and because, owing to the increased cost of living, the worker cannot interrupt 
his work too often. The pope has therefore decided to reduce the number of feast days. The 
feasts are to be limited to Sundays, Christmas, Easter, Pentecost, New Year's Day, the 
Ascension, the Immaculate Conception, the Assumption, St. Peter and St. Paul, and All Saints’ 
Day. The feasts of the patron saints are to be celebrated on the Sunday next following; likewise 
the feast of Corpus Christi would be celebrated on Sunday. The Pope asks the bishops to 
contact the Holy See if they think they need to maintain any feast day in a particular area. 

(A. E. L. K.) 

The Lutherans in Paris have recently received another beautiful new place of worship, 
the Johanniskirche. It is mainly a donation of a pious parishioner, a respected architect. In his 
will it says: "| bequeath my property and a sum of 300,000 francs to the Consistory of the 
Augsburg Confession in Paris under the condition that a church with vestry and catechism hall 
be built on this property for the exclusive use of the Augsburg Confession. | am happy to 
dedicate this part of my property to God, who gave it to me, and thus to express my gratitude to 
the Paris consistory and its pastors for the Christian instruction received, which has been of 
great influence on my life. May this offering be acceptable to God and to our Lord JEsu Christo!" 

Leprosy in East Africa. In East Africa, the German government has been taking care of 
lepers for a number of years, since leprosy is very widespread there. It has founded several 
leper asylums, which are under the direction of the Berlin and Brethren Church Missions. Since 
then, however, one has gained an insight into the extent of the devastation caused by this 
disease. For every 1000 people there are no less than 5 lepers. That is why, for example, instead 
of the originally planned two asylums, the Bridergemeine already has five to supervise. While 
at first it was very difficult to persuade the lepers to visit these asylums, the mood changed very 
soon. All too soon all the available places were filled with the unfortunate sick. The Mission has 
taken on a not at all easy task in supervising and treating the lepers. (E. K. Z.) 
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A portrait of Luther's life according to his own sayings and the statements of his 
contemporaries.*) 


M. Luther's origin and birth. 


On Monday, the 10th of November 1483, shortly before midnight, Martin Luther 
was born in Eisleben and on the next day, the saint's day of the bishop St. Martinus, 
he was baptized in the church of St. Peter and Paul ("in St. Petri") there.1) After this 
saint he received the name Martin in the baptism. His mother, though she knew the 
exact day and hour of his birth, could not give Melanchthon, when questioned, any 
certain information as to the year; but his brother Jacob said, 2) the opinion of the 
family was that Martin was born in the year 1483. "From this | do not know," Luther 
wrote to Spalatin, 3) "but | believe my parents and other people in my fatherland. My 
parents migrated there [to Eisleben] from a place near Eisenach [Méhra]. For almost 
all my relatives live in Eisenach, and | was known to my friends there and still am, 
because | studied there for four years. Nor does any town know me better than this." 
In the writing "D. M. Luthers Erklarung etlicher Artikel in seinem Sermon vom 
hochwirdigen Sakrament des heiligen wahren Leichnams Christi," Luther says: 
"After this my friends search me so closely that they cry out that | was born in 
Bohemia, educated in Prague, instructed in Wiklef's books, and that my father 
confessed this. And so that they do not slacken anything, they have interpreted my 
name Luther from Bohemian, and in addition have drawn the two monstrances 
printed from the sermon, as if | had done it for the Bohemians as a sign. 


*This is the last work of our Luther researcher, the blessed D. Hoppe, which he could only 
continue until the year 1522. But also this fragment is of value for theologians. D. Red. 
1) 19, 1776. 2) 14, 458. 3) 19, 1776. 
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to receive the form. About this, so exceedingly perceptive, they have seen two 
geese on one monstrance, therefore that John Hus is called John Goose in 
Bohemian." 

"How could | encounter more beautiful carnival larvae than such high-minded, 
deep-sighted prophets? Indeed, it is fair that those who oppose the truth should 
write such frivolous, ridiculous, and foolish things, and believe them firmly and 
sincerely. And though such shameful folly almost makes me brave, and my 
adversaries quite contemptible to me, as those who pretend to themselves that they 
have no cause against me, and must justify my things in their own consciences with 
great displeasure, yet, because they do this so nearly that it is passed for truth even 
among high estates, | must have mercy on them, and tell my birth." 

"There is a noble, famous county in the diocese of Halberstadt and the 
principality of Saxony, which is called Mansfeld, and almost all my gracious lords, 
Count Gunther, Ernst, Hoyer, Gebhard and Albrecht, know my father and me 
personally. Thus | was born in Eisleben, educated in Mansfeld, taught in Magdeburg 
and Eisenach, became a Master and Augustinian in Erfurt and now a doctor in 
Wittenberg and have been closest to Bohemia in Dresden my whole life. Such 
instruction | have not wanted to give to my dear prophets, the monstrance makers 
and goose gazers, in good opinion, for this new year." 4) 

Luther says of his origins: "I have often talked with Philippo [Melanchthon] 
about it and told him properly my whole life, how it has gone one after the other, 
and how | have done it. | am the son of a farmer; my father, grandfather, and 
ancestor were true farmers. After that, | said, my father went to Mansfeld and 
became a miner there; that's where | come from." 5) "My father was a poor hewer 
[miner] in his youth. Mother carried in all her wood on her back; so they brought me 
up." 6) Melanchthon says: "There is an old and widely spread family of middle-class 
people, who have the name of Luther, in the territory of the famous Counts of 
Mansfeld. But the parents of Martin Luther first had their residence in the town of 
Eisleben, where Martin Luther was born. Then they moved to the city of Mansfeld, 
where his father, Hans Luther, also held offices of authority and was exceedingly 
dear to all good people because of his righteousness." 7) Mathesius reports that 
Martin Luther's father attained a certain prosperity in Mansfeld: "Since our mild and 
rich God blessed this child father's mining work and gave him two fires or two 
smelting furnaces at Mansfeld." 8) 


4) 19, 457 f. 5) 22, 1549. 6) 22, 1933. 
7) 14, 458. 8) Mathesius, Luthers Leben. St. L. Ausg., p. 4. 
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The wife of Hans Luther, Margareta Luther, was a née Ziegler (not 
Lindemann; as Cyriacus Spangenberg testifies, who studied at Wittenberg in 1542, 
worked since 1554 beside Michael Célius in Mansfeld as a preacher and later was 
pastor and superintendent in Eisleben, but Margareta Luther, née Lindemann, was 
Martin's grandmother, wife of Heine Luther). "She had both," says Melanchthon?) 
"the change virtues befitting an honorable woman, and most especially chastity, 
godliness, and diligent prayer, and other honorable women looked upon her as a 
pattern of virtue." The Papists, of course, could not refrain from denigrating and 
blaspheming her also, as Luther himself did. He wrote: "If the devil cannot do 
anything to the doctrine, he lies against the person, denies, reviles, curses, and 
rages against the same [Christ, his mother, and all Christians]. Just as the Papist 
Beelzebub did to me: since he could not resist my Gospel, he wrote that | had the 
devil, that | was a changeling, and that my dear mother was a whore and a 
bathmaid." 10) 


M. Luther's childhood and school years. 


D. Martin Luther said: "My parents kept me so hard that | became shy about 
it. My mother once pushed me for the sake of a small nut, so that the blood flowed 
afterwards. 11) - "One should not push children too hard; for my father once pushed 
me so hard that | fled from him, and | became angry with him until he made me 
accustomed to him again." 

"Early on, his parents ensured, with heartfelt prayer, that the little boy went to 
the Latin school at Mansfeld and learned his ten commandments, children's faith, 
Lord's Prayer, etc." 13) We can see this from an inscription Luther made in a Bible 
of his former older classmate in Mansfeld: "To my good old friend, Nicolao Omeler 
(Omler), who carried me Pusillen [Knirps] and child on his arms in and out of school 
more than once, since we both did not know that one brother-in-law carried the 
other. Anno 1544. Martinus Luther." 14) 

About the schools, as they were in his time, Luther speaks as follows: "No 
one taught me the poets and histories. | have had to read the devil's filth, the 
philosophers and sophists, at great cost, labor, and damage, so that | have enough 
to sweep up." - "Nor is it my opinion that such schools should be set up as they have 
been hitherto, where a boy has learned twenty or thirty years above Donat and 
Alexander, and yet learned nothing." - "It is no longer hell and purgatory our school 
now, since we are martyred within over the 


9) 14,458. 10) 20, 1976. 11) 22,1194. 
12) 22, 1158. 13) Mathesius, p. 4. 14) 21b, 3055. 
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casualibus and temporalibus [that is, with what concerns the casus and temporal], 
since we have learned nothing but vainly nothing through so much prodding, 
trembling, fear, and lamentation." 15) 

Luther holds good schoolmasters in high esteem, as he often says: "A 
diligent, pious schoolmaster or magister, or whoever it is, who faithfully trains and 
teaches boys, can never be paid for with any money. Yes, he even says: "And |, if | 
could or had to give up the office of preaching and other things, | would have no 
office rather than to be a schoolmaster or teacher of boys. For | know that this work, 
next to preaching, is the most useful, the greatest, and the best, and | do not yet 
know which of the two is the best. For it is difficult to subdue old dogs and to make 
old husks pious, for which the preaching ministry labors and must labor much in 
vain; but the young little trees can be better bent and pulled, although some also 
break over it." 16) But Luther must also complain about the large number of bad 
schoolmasters of his time: "It is an evil thing when, for the sake of severe 
punishment, children become disgusted with their parents or pupils are hostile to 
their preceptors. For many unskilful schoolmasters spoil fine ingenia with their 
rumbling, storming, striking and beating, if they deal with children in no other way 
than as an executioner or cane-master deals with a thief. The lupizettel, item the 
examinations: Legor, legeris, legere, legitur, cujus partis orationis, these have been 
the children's carnificinae [torture chambers]. | was once struck out at school before 
noon fifteen times in succession." 17) "In former times the youth was pulled too hard, 
that they were called martyrs in school; especially they were plagued with the lupo 
and casualibus and temporalibus welfare, which was no use at all, very annoying and 
burdensome, also unfunny, so that one only spent the good time and spoiled many 
a fine, skilful head." 

"But at that time," says Melanchthon, 19) "in the Saxon cities the schools in 
which grammar was taught were only in moderate repute; therefore Martin, when 
he had entered his fourteenth year, was sent to Magdeburg, together with Johann 
Reinecke." "The school there," reports Mathesius, 20) "was at that time far famous 
before many others. There this boy, like many an honest and wealthy man's child, 
went for bread and cried out his Panem propter Deum [Bread for God's sake]." Luther 
tells what happened to him once during such a walk: "The same thing happens to 
us that happened to me when | was a little boy, and to my companions, with whom 
| collected the partecipants, of which we received a lot during our studies. 


15) 10, 478. 16) 10, 454. 17) 22,1194. 
18) 22:1522. 19) 14:459. 20) Math, p. 4. 
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has also met with. For at the time when the feast of the Nativity is kept in the church, 
we used to go about from house to house in the villages, singing in four voices the 
ordinary psalms of the infant Jesus born in Bethlehem, and it happened about this 
time that we came before a farmer's farm, which was situated in a place by itself, 
and at the end of the village; and when the farmer heard us singing, he came out, 
and asked with rude rustic words where we were, and said: "Where are you boys?" 
and at the same time he brought some sausages with him, which he wanted to give 
us. But we were very much frightened at these words, so that we all ran away from 
each other, though we knew no real cause, and the farmer offered and would give 
us the sausages with good will, except that perhaps our hearts had been fearful 
from the daily threatening and tyranny which schoolmasters were wont at that time 
to exercise with the poor pupils, and so much more easily became timid from such 
sudden fright. At last, however, when we were on the run, the farmer called us again, 
and we laid aside our fear and ran to him, and received from him the parcels as he 
handed them to us. In like manner we are wont to tremble and flee when our 
conscience is guilty and frightened: there we are afraid even of a bratwurst and of 
those who are our friends and grant us all good." 21) The same narrative in a slightly 
different form is used by Luther in a sermon 22) for a pep talk, "that one may well 
learn to lust before God, be impudent, and always stop. For he who is stupid soon 
lets himself be rejected and is no good for begging". 

Nothing is known about Luther's stay in Magdeburg other than that he 
occasionally mentions in a letter: "since | went to school with Hans Reinecke at that 
time to the Nullbriider", 23) and "that he did not stay there longer than a year". 24) 

"In the following year," Mathesius reports, 25) "this boy went to Eisenach with 
the knowledge and on the orders of his parents, since he was his mother's friend. 
When there for a time he also sang his bread before the doors, a devout matron 
[Mrs. Ursula Cotta] took him to her table, because she bore a fervent affection for 
this boy for the sake of his singing and heartfelt prayer in church." Luther himself 
confirms that there, too, he was initially compelled to ask for charitable gifts: "| have 
also been such a party stallion [running around for gifts] and have taken the bread 
in front of the houses, especially in Eisenach, in my dear city." 26) Nowhere in his 
writings does Luther refer to his benefactress by name, but rather: "my landlady in 
Eisenach, when | went to school there," 27) which leads to the assumption that he 
was a "benefactress" in Eisenach. 


21) 2, 1598. 22) 13, 1679s. 23) 21", 427. 
24) 14, 459. 25) Math, p. 4. 26) 10,452. 
27) 22,1158. 
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that he not only received his meals from her, but also lived in her house. This is also 
attested by Luther's friend, D. Matthaus Ratzeberger, who says that Luther, as a 
student in Eisenach, had lodging and sustenance with Kunz (Konrad) Cotta. 

Luther and Melanchthon both praised the instruction Luther received in 
Eisenach: "Then he heard a teacher in the school in Eisenach for four years who 
taught grammar more correctly and more skillfully than it was taught elsewhere. For 
| remember that Luther praised the gifts of understanding of this man. But he was 
sent to this city because his mother had sprung from a respectable and ancient 
family in that region. Here he completed his grammatical studies, and since he had 
both an exceedingly keen mind and was especially gifted in eloquence, he soon 
outdid his peers and easily surpassed the other young people who were learning at 
the same time as him in choice of words and fluency of expression in speaking and 
writing, in unbound speech and in verse." 28) 


Luther at the University of Erfurt. 


Mathesius writes: "In 1501, his dear parents send this young journeyman to 
the high school in Erfurt and receive him from the blessing of their laudable estate. 
29) Luther reports the same: "My dear father ferj kept me with all love and fidelity in 
the high school at Erfurt, and [helped me] by his sour sweat and labor to get there." 
30) Of the University of Erfurt Luther says: "The University of Erfurt was once so 
great that all the others [in comparison] were hardly particular schools. | do not 
believe that a greater secular school has been in the world than [the number of 
those] who wanted to be graduated [there] as Magisters." 31) 

Mathesius continues: "In this university, this student began to study his old 
logic and other free school and oratory arts, as well as they were presented to the 
time, with great seriousness and special diligence, as he had also been for some 
time in the law. Although he was by nature a quick and cheerful young fellow, he 
began his studies every morning with heartfelt prayer and going to church, as this 
was his proverb: Diligently prayed is more than half studied, overslept and missed 
no lesson besides, gladly asked his praeceptores and discussed with them in 
reverence, often repeated with his journeymen, and if one did not read in public, he 
spent all his time in the university library." 32) 

From the point of view of a humanist, Melanchthon 33) reports on his time as 
a student in Erfurt: "Such an excellent head would have been 


28) 14, 459. 29) Math, p. 4. 30) 10, 452. 
31) 22, 1524. 32) Math, p. 5. 33) 14, 459 f. 
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He could have mastered the sciences one after the other if he had found skilful 
teachers, and perhaps the gentle studies of true philosophy and the care taken in 
the formation of speech would have helped to soften the vehemence of his nature. 
But he fell into the rather prickly dialectic of that time at Erfurt, which he quickly 
acquired, because, owing to the keenness of his mind, he saw through the causes 
and sources of precepts better than others." - "Now since his studious mind 
demanded more and better things, he read most of the works of the old Latin writers: 
of Cicero, Virgil, Livius, and others. These he read, not as children are wont to take 
out mere words, but as a lesson or pictures of human life. Therefore he looked more 
closely at the counsels and sayings of these writers, and having a faithful and firm 
memory, most of what he had read and heard was present and before his eyes. 
Hence he did so excel in his youth, that all the high school wondered at his gifts of 
understanding." - "Now, being adorned with the dignity of a master of philosophy 
when he was twenty years old, he began, by the advice of his relatives, to study the 
law." Mathesius 34) gives the time somewhat more exactly: "In the beginning of the 
1505th year Martin Luther, who finely studied his liberal arts, as they were then in 
schools, became Magister at Erfurt." 

Mathesius 35) reports another important event from this time of study: "At a 
time when he was examining the books (in the university library) one after the other, 
so that he could get to know the good ones, he came across the Latin Biblia, which 
he had never seen before in his life. There he notes with great astonishment that 
there are many more texts, epistles and gospels in it than one used to interpret in 
common postils and in the church in the pulpits. As he looked around in the Old 
Testament, he came across the history of Samuel and his mother Anna; he hurried 
through it with heartfelt pleasure and joy, and because all this was new to him, he 
began to wish from the bottom of his heart that our faithful God would one day also 
give him such a book of his own, as this wish and sigh had abundantly come true 
to him." This discovery took place when Luther had already become a bachelor 
(1502), but not yet a master [1505], for Mathesius continues: "Not long after, as he 
fell into a serious and dangerous illness there, about which he pardoned himself of 
his life, an old priest visited him, who spoke to him comfortingly: 'My baccalaureate, 
be of good cheer, you will not die of this camp; our God will yet make of you a great 
man, who will comfort many people again; for whom God loves, and from whom he 
wants to draw something blessed, he puts on him in time the holy cross, in which 
school of the cross patient people learn much." 


34) ) Math, p. 6. 35) Math, p. 5. 
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Luther's entry into the monastery. 


In the letter to his father, which Luther prefaced with his "Judgment of the 
Spiritual and Monastic Vows," 36) he gives a detailed account of the circumstances 
that prompted and accompanied his entry into monastic life: "It is now [November 
1621] almost the sixteenth year of my monastic life that has passed, into which | 
have entered against your will and without your knowledge. In paternal love you had 
great fear for my weakness, since | was still a young man and had just entered my 
twenty-second year, that is, (to use Augustine's words) was in the fervent heat of 
youth, because you had recognized from many examples that this way of life had 
an unhappy outcome. But thou didst undertake to bind me by an honest and rich 
marriage. This fear was in your heart, but also your displeasure with me could not 
be appeased for a while, although your friends advised you that if you wanted to 
sacrifice something to God, you should sacrifice your dearest and best to him. 
Meanwhile the Lord sounded the word of the Psalm in thy thoughts: 'God knoweth 
the thoughts of men that they are vain' [Ps. 94:11], but it struck a deaf ear. At last 
thou didst desist and submit thy will to God, but yet in so doing thou couldst not lay 
aside fear for me. For | remember, as if it were to-day: since thou didst speak to me 
again graciously, and | asserted that | had been called from heaven by terrors, for | 
became a monk not willingly and because | wished it, much less for the sake of the 
belly, but surrounded by the terror and struggle of a sudden death, | vowed a forced 
and stout vow-then thou saidst: God grant that it be not a fraud and a deceit! 37) As 
if God spoke through your mouth, this word penetrated the deepest recesses of my 
soul and stuck there; but | closed my heart as much as | could against you and your 
word. You also added another. When, in childlike confidence, | reproached thee for 
thy displeasure, thou didst immediately repay me, and didst strike me so rightly and 
so skilfully, that in all my life | have scarcely heard a word from any man which 
preached more powerfully in me, and adhered more firmly; for thou saidst, "Hast 
thou not also heard that one must obey parents? But |, secure in my own 
righteousness, heard thee as a man, and with all my might despised thee; for from 
my heart | could not despise such a word. Now therefore see whether it was not 
hidden from thee also, that the commandments of God should be preferred above 
all other things. For if thou hadst known that | was then still in thy power, wouldst 
thou not by fatherly force have plucked me altogether out of the monk's habit? But 
even |, if | had known this, would not have been able to live without your 
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| would not have undertaken this against your will, even if | had had to suffer death 
for it many times. For my vow, by which | withdrew from my father's authority and 
will, which was commanded to me by God, was not only worthless but even ungodly, 
and the fact that it was not of God came to light not only because it sinned against 
your authority but also because it was not done willingly and gladly. Furthermore, it 
was done through the teachings of men and the superstitions of hypocrites, which 
Allah did not command. But behold, how great goods God, whose mercy is without 
number and whose wisdom is without end, has caused to spring forth from all these 
errors and sins! Wouldst thou not now rather have lost a hundred sons, than not 
have seen such good [the Bright Light of the Gospel]? It seems to me that Satan 
foresaw in me from my childhood something of what he now suffers; therefore he 
has raged with unbelievable attacks to kill and prevent me, so that | have often 
wondered [and thought] whether it was not | alone among all men whom he sought 
after. But the Lord willed (as | now see) that the wisdom of the high schools and the 
holiness of the monasteries should be known to me by my own and certain 
experience, that is, by many sins and ungodlinesses, that ungodly men might have 
no occasion to boast against me, their future adversary, that | condemn things 
unknown. Therefore | have lived as a monk, though not without sin, yet without gross 
offences, for impiety and profanation of God are held to be the highest godliness in 
the realm of the pope, much less that they should be esteemed gross offences." 
(To be continued.) 


Deeds and fortunes of the exalted Joseph in Egypt. 


3. Moving, receiving, and providing for the house of Israel in Egypt. 


"| will go and see him," Jacob had exclaimed when he was finally persuaded 
his son Joseph was still alive. But was he allowed to go? If a divine prohibition had 
prevented him from leaving Canaan, then even the most urgent invitation of Joseph 
should not have induced him to comply with his own wish and that of Joseph. When 
Isaac's father, in an earlier time of severe affliction, had had in mind to go to Egypt, 
the Lord had appeared to him in Gerar, in the land of the Philistines, and had said to 
him (Gen. 26:2), "Go not down into Egypt, but tarry in the land which | tell thee." 
Isaac might have thought, because God had said to Abraham (Gen. 15, 13): "Know 
this, that thy seed shall be strangers in a land that is not 
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And there they shall be compelled to serve, and shall be afflicted four hundred years: 
but | will judge the people whom they shall serve, and afterward they shall go forth 
with great spoil," he was at liberty to go into Egypt. And yet God expressly forbade 
him to do so. Hence, of course, notwithstanding Jacob's eagerness still to see his 
son Joseph, he will not have thought without misgivings of moving into Egypt. For 
he was not invited by Joseph and Pharaoh to make a fleeting visit, but to remain in 
Egypt. Is it right for me to go there, especially since God has said that they will force 
my seed to serve there? And when he came to Bersaba, where the sacred terebinth 
stood, and to which were attached so many dear memories of his forefathers, to the 
border of Canaan, he sacrificed unto the God of his father Isaac, and God manifested 
himself unto him here, and said unto him in the night in his vision, Jacob, Jacob! And 
he said, Here am |. And God said: | am God, the God of thy father: fear not to go 
down into Egypt: for there will | make thee a great nation. | will go down with thee 
into Egypt, and | will bring thee forth also: and Joseph shall lay his hands upon thine 
eyes." So God gives him three promises: 1. | will go down with thee - whereupon he 
could journey on with a quiet, cheerful conscience; 2. | will also bring thee out - God 
fulfilled this also, carried out the seed of Jacob centuries later, but brought him back 
himself as a corpse after seventeen years; 3. Joseph shall lay his hands upon thine 
eyes - his dearest son shall stand at his deathbed and cover his eyes. 

Jacob did not need more to travel joyfully through the desert to the land of 
Egypt. But the whole family went; according to Gen. 46, 8 ff. there were 66 souls, 
sons and grandsons of Jacob. This does not include himself, Joseph and his two 
sons Ephraim and Manasseh; that is another four souls, so that the house of Jacob 
totaled 70 souls, not counting the wives of his children, who were not "from his loins 
come". 

Although Jacob's house had obeyed Pharaoh's commandment, "Do not look 
upon your household goods,” yet the procession, with wives, children, cattle, and 
other possessions, proceeded with moderate speed. When they approached Egypt, 
first of all the province of Goshen, where Jacob's family was to dwell, he sent word 
ahead to Joseph that he would come and give them land. For this messenger Jacob 
chose Judah. Why him of all men? Probably because his other sons had told him 
how vigorously and agilely Judah had discharged his promise before Joseph to 
become guarantor for the boy Benjamin. "Judah, thou art, thee shall thy brethren 
praise," this blessing, this praise, afterwards supposed to Judah to be the progenitor 
of the promised Messiah, is now foreshadowed. - As well as Joseph, to whom, 
besides Benjamin, Judah was probably the most pleasant messenger. 
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When he heard of his father's coming, he harnessed himself and went up to meet 
him at Gosen. "And when he saw him, he fell upon his neck, and wept long upon 
his neck." "Long," it is said this time; it was not so with Benjamin. For now it is the 
father whose dear face he had not seen for so many years, whose great love he 
had known every day for seventeen years before. He has certainly seen in his 
father's features the deep furrows and wrinkles that twenty-two years of grief had 
dug into them. So it is not surprising that he holds on for so long to the one he has 
not held in his arms for so long. For the 130-year-old father, however, this day was 
a day of supreme joy: "I will gladly die now that | have seen your face, that you are 
still alive." He has no greater joy to look forward to; therefore he will not complain 
now if death were to come tomorrow. But God saved the best for him until the end, 
and gave him seventeen more years of life, in which he could enjoy his son Joseph 
and the blessing that God brought through him upon Egypt and upon the family of 
Jacob. 

Immediately Joseph now arranges with the brethren what he will do, and what 
they shall do, that they may dwell in Gosen, the most fruitful province of Egypt. 
When they are called before Pharaoh, and asked for their food, they shall calmly 
answer according to the truth, "Thy servants are men that handle cattle, from our 
youth up to now, we and our fathers." The result will be that they will be settled in 
Gosen. When Gen. 46 closes with the words, "for what cattle herders are, that is an 
abomination to the Egyptians," a reader might perhaps think, This is just not nice of 
Joseph, that he should prepare a position for his brethren, in which, though they 
have food enough, yet they are an abomination to the Egyptians, that is, certainly 
nothing less than respectable. Could he not have advised them otherwise? When 
Pharaoh shall ask you, What is your food? say, Do with us as you please? Then 
they might have been placed in a higher caste, in a more honored class of society! 
- But these are foolish thoughts. As Jacob of old did not care for his son's high 
estate, but that he should live and be a blessing to his house, so Joseph himself 
cared most that Jacob's house should be able to build and multiply in Egypt without 
mingling with the heathen Egyptians and sinking into their idolatry. 

If Jacob's house had remained in Canaan now, when it was already beginning 
to multiply, this would have become questionable. Not only had Simeon and Levi 
made the name of the house of Israel odious to the nearest inhabitants of the land 
because of the faithless iniquity committed for their sister's sake, so that they had 
to be prepared for hostile attacks from them, but the greater danger was that they 
became too close friends with the Canaanites and learned 
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serve their idols. But when they multiplied and spread out in Egypt in the land of 
Goshen, then they remained alone, a large family clan, and were able to preserve 
the spiritual heritage of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob more faithfully among 
themselves. Although they were socially shunned by the Egyptians, they were not 
in themselves despised. Yes, we hear that Pharaoh, when Joseph presented to him 
five of his youngest brothers (they may well have been sons of Bilhah and Zilpah 
besides Benjamin), said to Joseph, "The land of Egypt is open to thee; only let them 
dwell in the best place of the land, let them dwell in the land of Goshen; and if thou 
knowest that there are men of valor among them, set them over my cattle." So many 
of theirs, therefore, accepting this request, entered therewith into the immediate 
royal service, and became the king's officers. 

From the fact that Joseph presented his brothers to Pharaoh, we see his 
brotherly care; and from the fact that he also presented his old father to Pharaoh, 
we see how he held the fourth commandment in honor, both toward his natural 
father, of whom he was not ashamed, nor did he need to be ashamed, and toward 
his overlord Pharaoh, to whom he did the honor of showing him the guests who 
were generously invited by him. Joseph would do nothing behind Pharaoh's back; 
even what he did for his family was done publicly and under the sun, so that he gave 
no occasion to any of the Egyptian courtiers to gossip: See how this Hebrew favors 
his family; if Pharaoh saw this clan, he would let them go back whence they came. 

The fact that Pharaoh receives Joseph's brothers shows him to be an affable 
monarch; the way in which he receives Joseph's father and allows himself to be 
blessed by him shows him to be humble. We read, Pharaoh asked Jacob, "How old 
art thou?" and Jacob said, "The time of my pilgrimage is 130 years; little and evil is 
the time of my life, and longeth not the time of my fathers in their pilgrimage." And 
then it is said, Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and went out from him. According to Heb. 
7:7, it is without contradiction thus, that the less is blessed by the better. Here also 
it was so. The lesser was Pharaoh, though Egypt's chief lord; the greater before 
God wax Jacob, who had received the promise of Abraham. And Jacob also held 
himself before the king of Egypt in such a way that one scch that he was accustomed 
to speak even to the greater king who was enthroned above them both. He preaches 
a sermon to the Egyptian king on the toils and transitoriness of earthly life, and then 
wishes him blessings from him who is a king of kings and has immortality alone. 
When Jacob went forth from Pharaoh, the latter also could feel that he had received 
more honor by the visit and blessing of this pious old man, tried in tribulation, than 
he had proved to him by the audience. 
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And now Joseph did according to his plan, and at the same time "according 
to Pharaoh's commandment," and made his father and his brethren dwell, and gave 
them an estate, that is, landed property, in the best place of the land, which is 
Raemses, in the land of Goshen. Thus he provided for father, brothers, and the 
whole house, "every one after he had children." He did not make this the measure 
of his allotment, that he gave more to him whom he preferred, or to him who had 
sinned less against him, in which case Benjamin, and next to him Reuben and 
Judah, would have fared best; but Joseph would have sown a seed of discord 
among the brethren and their children for many ages to come; but according to the 
standard which God himself gave him, he gives much to him who has many children, 
less to him who has fewer children. It is God who gives more children to the one 
and less to the other. Thus we see Joseph everywhere acting wisely and prudently, 
preventing future disaster. He is still guided by the fear of God, which governed him 
in Potiphar's house. 


4. Joseph increases Pharaoh's power and prestige. 
(Gen. 47:13-26.) 

But the wisdom of Joseph's government is especially clear in the passage in 
which we are told how Pharaoh's power and reputation increased at the time of the 
famine. (Gen. 47:13-26.) When the famine became very severe in Egypt and in the 
neighboring Canaan, Joseph put all the money that the Egyptians and Canaanites 
paid for the grain stored up in the royal storehouses into the royal treasury, into the 
house of Pharaoh, who was therefore finally the only owner of the gold and silver 
supply in Egypt. But the dearth was then only in its beginning. It became much more 
oppressive. Then the Egyptians, because they had no more cash money, offered 
Joseph their cattle for the grain they had in stock. They themselves could no longer 
feed them anyway. So he gave them grain, and they brought him horses (they are 
mentioned here in the first place!), sheep, oxen and donkeys. Also the livestock of 
Egypt became the property of Pharaoh. But the famine still continued. Then the 
Egyptians said to Joseph, "Buy us and our land for bread, that we and our land may 
be in bondage to Pharaoh. Give us seed, that we may live, and not die, and that the 
field be not laid waste." "So Joseph bought all Egypt for Pharaoh, and the land 
became Pharaoh's own. And he divided the people into cities from one end of Egypt 
even unto the other." Then we hear further how the field of the priests was exempted 
from this provision. This did not become Pharaoh's own, but he still recognized it as 
his duty to give them their living, so that they had no need to alienate their lying 
goods. And at last 
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is still briefly reported to us: because this rule, to give the fifth part of the yield to 
Pharaoh in the seven fertile years, had helped this time over the seven expensive 
years and had kept innumerable people alive, so it was made from now on the 
constant institution that Pharaoh received the fifth part of all grain that grew in Egypt. 
Thus future famine, if not prevented, was to some extent averted. We also perceive 
that this arrangement was still the law from the time of Joseph several centuries 
later, when Moses wrote the history of Joseph. 

If you read this passage to a Socialist who is quite dyed in the Communist 
wool, then he will be furious and say: "How? that was supposed to be Joseph's great 
governmental wisdom? you still praise that? That is the most despicable and 
infamous trust that can be imagined in the world. Does the corn grow only for princes 
and priests? Has it not grown in all Egypt and for all Egypt? Such an economic policy 
as Joseph's, in which only princes and clergy have their advantage, can only be 
praised by a clergyman! In reality there is nothing more miserable than this policy, 
by which a free Egypt has become an unfree one, by which all money and all 
money's worth has come into the hands of the "government," and by which 
freeholders have become tenants and freemen have become mere serfs! If one then 
asks such Communists: What, then, in your opinion, should have happened during 
the years of the dearth? then the most radical ones would answer: Nothing simpler 
than that; all Joseph's elevators and all Pharaoh's granaries should have been 
designated and treated without further ado as the property of the people and the 
nation; officials and sub-officials should have been employed everywhere, who 
would have distributed a precisely measured ration of grain per capita every day 
free of charge, as long as it lasted; and if Pharaoh and Joseph and the priesthood 
had not wanted to permit this, because it was royal property, they should have been 
told: You are stock-still, or you will be hanged all together as majestic criminals 
against the people, or drowned in the Nile or in the Red Sea, so that you may realize 
that the people, so to speak, also have certain rights. Radical communists inferior to 
us - for not all of them come out with their colours so bloodthirsty - would 
nevertheless say: This remains certain, Joseph used - and this was shameful of him 
- the bitter misery of the Egyptian people to change the constitution, to break or 
overthrow the constitution, thereby depriving the people of their liberties. When such 
reproaches are then uttered quite loudly and quite in the tone of conviction, a 
thousand and a thousand thoughtless people immediately say: The man is right. 

What is true of this, however, is only this, that in consequence of this famine, 
however, a change in the social condition of Egypt 
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such a change has occurred, by which former numerous small landowners have 
become tenants of Pharaoh, who afterwards cultivated Pharaoh's land property with 
Pharaoh's cattle, while they cultivated their land property with their own cattle before 
the teurung, and that for all later times they had four-fifths of the harvest for their 
own use and had to pay one-fifth as a tribute to Pharaoh, just as during the seven 
fertile years, when it was a matter of gathering and storing up the abundance. 

The Egyptians had known and practiced long before Joseph that they had to 
give the king the womb and the customs. When Joseph gave his advice to store up 
the fifth of all the grain as a tax to Pharaoh, it did not occur to anyone to grumble 
about it as an unreasonable imposition; Joseph's advice pleased not only Pharaoh 
but "all his servants. The tax imposition of the fifth, therefore, had been done with 
general approval, and it was difficult for no one, because the blessing of the fruitful 
years was so extraordinary that every one had more than enough to live upon. 
Moreover, it was not the people, but Pharaoh and Joseph, who had built the 
storehouses and granaries, who had employed and paid the grain-keepers, the 
grain-counters, and the grain-measurers, the great army of officials who had to keep 
these immense stores from being wasted and from spoiling, that food was found 
prescribed in the costly years. Nor indeed is the tax of the fifth too high in a country 
like Egypt, where one grain brings thirty others. (Now they pay quite different taxes 
there, more than two-fifths; but it no longer passes through clean hands and faithful 
officials as in Joseph's time, nor does it come to the whole country as then, but most 
of it remains hanging on the unclean hands of high and low officials). No one has 
doubted that the store stored up in Egypt was not the property of the people, but 
the property of the king, and that it was intended by him from the beginning to be 
sold during the seven expensive years. 

Furthermore, it was not Pharaoh or Joseph, but the people themselves, after 
their cash had flowed into Pharaoh's coffers, who made the offer: Give us only 
bread, and we will give you our cattle in exchange. And not Pharaoh or Joseph, but 
the people themselves, who would have had no fodder for their cattle, afterwards 
made the offer, Buy us and our land for bread; give us bread to eat, and seed corn; 
we will gladly be bondmen to Pharaoh. This offer Pharaoh and Joseph accepted; 
and this, of course, then resulted in a change in the tenure and constitution of the 
land. But this was not a breach of the constitution, nor an overthrow of the 
constitution; for such things, when done from above, are always done without the 
knowledge and against the will of the people; but this change they had asked of 
Pharaoh and Joseph as a boon. And such it was 
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also for the whole country. In a certain sense they were in bondage to Pharaoh, but 
this bondage was not like the Roman slavery of later times, but rather like the 
bondmen in Mecklenburg of old who had to work for their estates and perform certain 
services that were required of them in return for the fact that they otherwise received 
their livelihood from the lord's property. Nowadays, when a tenant farmer stands as 
Pharaoh's tenants did, that four-fifths of the proceeds remain to him, while he has to 
pay one-fifth to the owner of the land, he considers himself fortunate; and so Egypt 
also considered itself fortunate that Joseph accepted this offer. He had at the same 
time arranged for the administration of the land to be carried on from above 
according to a definite plan, and for a fixed distribution of the land throughout the 
country. Now also such places were taken up and cultivated, which one had left 
uncultivated in former times, because they did not promise very much yield. 


There is therefore no reason to say that the people's liberties were taken from 
them against their will, or that they were deprived of rights they formerly had, or that 
their need was used to wrest their possessions from their hands. Joseph did not 
destroy the land, but the Scriptures represent him as the saviour of Egypt in the time 
of severe affliction, as the one who raised up the land by bringing the powers of the 
land into one hand. Yes, Joseph created a mighty kingdom in Egypt, mightier than, 
for example, the kingdom of Saul was over Israel. At some times countries need 
such mighty rulers; at other times they can do with less mighty ones. But when they 
have need of them, it is a grace from God when they get them, and when all their 
thoughts and endeavors are, as with Joseph, to seek the best for the city and the 
land. 


5. Joseph promises his father a burial in Canaan. 
(Gen. 47:27-31.) 


While Joseph's political rule was already a blessing and a salvation to Egypt, 
it was an even greater blessing to that country that Joseph was a devout and godly 
man, to whom high honors and dignities did not obscure the goal of the heavenly 
treasure. That Egypt at that time contained, besides Joseph, the whole house of 
Jacob, the orthodox church of that day, was also a time of gracious visitation to 
Egypt in spiritual respect. Through God's people dwelling with him, Egypt was also 
given opportunity to become God's people, to come to know the true God, the 
beatific promise of the Messiah, and the hope of eternal life. Israel dwelt long enough 
in the land of Goshen, and multiplied there, that it might have become a leaven to 
leaven all Egypt. 
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The archfather Jacob lived in the land of Gosen for seventeen years, so that 
his entire age was 147 years. When he felt his end approaching, he called his son 
Joseph from the capital city of Memphis to the city of Raemses in Gosen and made 
him promise not to bury him in Egypt after his death, "but," said Jacob, "I will lie with 
my fathers; and you shall lead me out of Egypt and bury me in their burial place." 
This love and faithfulness Joseph was to do to him. And Joseph not only promised 
it to him by putting his hand under Israel's thigh, but he still expressly affirmed it to 
his father by an oath out of desire. Jacob wanted to be buried in the twofold cave, 
which Abraham had once bought from Ephron the Hittite, first as a burial place for 
Sarah, but then also as an inheritance burial place for the whole family. Abraham 
and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah were buried there; Leah had also been buried there 
by Jacob. There, and not in Bethlehem-Ephrates, where he had to bury his favorite 
wife Rachel, Jacob wanted to rest. In this way he testified to his faith that Canaan 
was the land and inheritance promised to him and his seed by the Lord. Therefore 
he did not want to be buried in Egypt, although he was doing so well there and would 
certainly have received a large and respectable tomb there as the father of Joseph. 
The land of promise was also to contain the mortal coil in which his faith in the 
promise had dwelt. "I will bring thee forth again," the Lord had promised him. So 
Jacob would not fail to do anything that might help to bring this to pass. Hence the 
oath he took from Joseph. 


6. Joseph has his sons blessed by Jacob. 
(Gen. 48.) 


Soon after Joseph made this promise, he again received word in the capital, 
"Behold, your father is sick." Immediately he came again, bringing with him this time 
his two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim. The news, "Behold, thy son Joseph cometh 
unto thee," gives so much encouragement and revival to the old father, who was 
already bedridden, that he makes himself strong and sits up in bed. Then he made 
a glorious confession of how God had so graciously led him, and praised God for all 
his mercy, and also embraced and kissed Joseph's children, though he could no 
longer see well (because his eyes had grown dark with age). Behold, said he, | have 
seen thy face, which | thought no more: and, behold, God hath made me to see thy 
seed also. Then he declared to Joseph that the latter should receive the blessing of 
the firstborn from him. For thy two sons Ephraim and Manasseh, which were born 
unto thee in the land of Egypt, before | came in unto thee, shall be mine, even as 
Simeon's and Reuben's; and they which thou begettest after them shall be thine, 
and they shall be thine. 
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as their brothers are called in their inheritance. - In those days of the patriarchs, 
when a father of four sons died, the father divided his inheritance into five parts, 
giving two to the firstborn and one to each of the others. So Joseph shall have a 
double inheritance; he the one shall be kept as their two together, as Reuben and 
Simeon; and Ephraim and Manasseh not as Jacob's grandsons, but as sons in the 
flesh. Then he blessed the two boys of Joseph. But he laid not his right hand upon 
Manasseh's head, who was Joseph's firstborn, but upon Ephraim's; and his left 
hand he laid upon Manasseh's head. Joseph thought that the father did this 
unintentionally, accidentally, because he could no longer see well; therefore he 
seized the father's right hand to direct it to Manasseh's head. But such was not 
Jacob's opinion; he said: | know well, my son, | know well. Thy two sons shall 
increase and be many in the earth; thy elder son also shall become a nation and be 
great; but it is the will of God that thy younger son should be greater, and that a 
greater nation should descend from him. - Let Joseph therefore learn, that in the 
government of God, as to bodily and spiritual blessings, it is not according to our 
pleasure, nor according to our merit; God doeth and giveth to whomsoever and 
whatsoever and how it shall please him: let no man ask him, Why doest thou these 
things? Let each one give thanks for what has come to him by grace. And lest 
Joseph should forget this teaching, Jacob adds to his blessing an accompanying 
word. If anyone in Israel wants to bless in the future, let him say: "God bless you 
like Ephraim and Manasseh!" So also in this blessing formula, which should be and 
remain typical, Jacob put Ephraim before Manasseh. The fulfillment hereafter 
corresponded to this. Ephraim, when Israel came out of Egypt, had become a 
greater nation than Manasseh. The latter tribe numbered little more than 32,000 
fighting men, Ephraim more than 40,000. With the words, "I have given thee a piece 
of land apart from thy brethren, which | have taken out of the hand of the Amorites 
with my sword and bow," Jacob concluded his blessing upon Joseph and his sons. 
He meant by the piece of land Sichern where Joseph was later buried (Jos. 24, 32) 
after the children of Israel had taken Canaan. 

What was spoken between Jacob and Joseph, and his sons, was done in the 
chamber, when they were alone together. But Israel of old also publicly confirmed 
this blessing upon Joseph immediately afterward, when he gathered all his sons 
about his deathbed to bless them, and to declare unto them the things that should 
befall them in the days to come. "Come ye in multitude, and hear, ye children of 
Jacob, and hear your father Israel!" he then began, and blessed each of his twelve 
sons with a special blessing. From what he said about Joseph we emphasize: 
"Joseph will grow; he will grow like a tree by the 
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Spring, that the branches may go up over the wall." But Joseph also can wield the 
bow in battle, and when he must wield it, his arms do not flag. "By thy father's God 
thou art helped, and by the Almighty thou art blessed with blessings from heaven 
below, with blessings from the deep below, with blessings of the breasts and of the 
womb." And then, after Jacob had eagerly pronounced between one and another 
his hope in the Messiah, "Lord, | wait for thy salvation!" and repeated where he 
should be buried, he put his feet together on the bed, and passed away, and was 
gathered to his people. 


7. Joseph buried his father in Canaan. 
(Gen. 50:1-14.) 


What Joseph swore to his father he faithfully kept. "Then Joseph fell upon his 
father's face, and wept over him, and kissed him. And Joseph commanded his 
servants the physicians to anoint his father. And the physicians anointed Israel until 
forty days were expired; for so long do the days of anointing continue: and the 
Egyptians wept over him seventy days." So altogether as with a great one, yea, with 
one of the very greatest in the land of Egypt, Israel's embalming had been done. 
Forty days of anointing! That is a significantly longer time than our morticians spend 
on what they call embalming. The Greek historian Herodotus describes the work 
that went into embalming thus: "First the embalmers - for this they take the 
physicians - take the brain through the nostrils with a crooked iron and pour spices 
into it. Then they make an incision in the abdomen with a sharp Ethiopian stone and 
take out all that is in the abdominal cavity. Then they cleanse the same, wash it with 
palm wine, and fill it with crushed incense. Then, after filling the abdomen with 
unadulterated myrrh, with kasia, etc., they sew it up again. Thereupon they place 
the corpse in nitrum and keep it hidden for seventy days. After this. After this time 
they wash the dead, wrap the body in byssus with straps or bandages, and coat it 
with gum. Then the relatives get him back and make a wooden, human-shaped ark, 
put the dead body in it, close it and put it upright against the wall in the charnel 
house." It was probably done in a similar way with the corpse of Jacob. The 
mourning for a king did not last longer than 72 days. "Now when the days of 
mourning were ended, Joseph spake unto Pharaoh's servants, saying, If | have 
found grace in your sight, speak unto Pharaoh, saying, My father hath taken an oath 
of me, saying, Behold, | die; bury me in my grave, which | have digged for myself in 
the land of Canaan. Now therefore | will go forth and bury my father, and come 
again." So it was that Joseph had the land 
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without Pharaoh's permission. But Joseph wanted to accompany the funeral 
procession; he was not content to send the brothers with the body to Canaan, but 
wanted to carry out himself what he had so sacredly promised his father. He did not 
personally bring the request for leave before Pharaoh, probably because, as a 
sufferer in time of mourning, he was not permitted to appear before the king with his 
long beard and disfigured appearance. Pharaoh, however, not only granted his 
request, for Joseph had expressly promised to return, but he also allowed a number 
of his servants and most distinguished officials to accompany him as corpses. And 
all Joseph's servants, his brothers, and his father's servants, and chariots and 
horsemen, went with him to protect the cortege from robbers. So there was a very 
considerable retinue, a whole army. At the threshing-floor Atad beyond Jordan, 
about six hours from Jericho, as Jerome gives the locality, they held another seven 
days' lamentation for the dead. The Canaanites saw that this must have been a 
particularly important and great man, to whom so many gave the escort; and 
because the Egyptians were more than Jacob's house, they called the place by the 
threshing-floor Atad "the Egyptians’ lamentation," according to the plural. Then the 
procession crossed the Jordan, and soon came to the twofold cave of the sepulchre, 
where they buried the body of Jacob with his forefathers, and with Leah his wife. 
Then they returned home again. 

Certainly, this was a funeral such as had never been seen in Canaan, a 
funeral that had caused great expense in Egypt and on the long way to Canaan. 
The field, as we know, was the first and only landed property which the rich Abraham 
had acquired in the land of Canaan. Few bodies were in this inheritance burial 
ground. When once again, after a series of years, one was buried, it was an event 
for the surrounding country; and now doubly so, when the body of Jacob, the 
patriarch, known to them, was brought thither from so far away. This burial was a 
testimony of the faith of the children of Abraham in the promise of God of the land 
of their inheritance; it was also a reminder of the testimony of the true God whom 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had served in the land of Canaan. 


8. From the burial of Jacob unto the death of Joseph. 
(Gen. 50:15-26.) 


Joseph's brethren were afraid, because their father was dead, and said, 
"Joseph would grudge us, and repay all the wickedness that we have done to him." 
"All" wickedness, they say; so they must have done all kinds of evil to him even 
before they sold him. Therefore they said unto Joseph, Thy father commanded 
before he died, saying, Thus shall ye say unto Joseph, Forgive thy brethren their 
iniquity, and their sin, that they have done so evil unto thee. 
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have done! Now, then, forgive us this iniquity, we the servants of the God of your 
Father!" 

Some commentators have said that the father did not order this; he knew that 
Joseph had forgiven his brothers from the heart. The brothers had invented this and 
now said so because they were troubled by an evil conscience and thought that 
Joseph would certainly prefer to refrain from his revenge if it were still denied him, 
as it were, by his father's will and if the father, as it were, still asked for forgiveness 
for the brothers from the grave. - Perhaps so; but it is quite possible that Joseph's 
brothers, when they thought of the future, sometimes felt fear and anxiety, and then 
said to Jacob: Ah, father, we have been too rough with Joseph; so long as thou 
livest and art with us, he will not do us any harm; but when thou art gone, it may yet 
come upon him one day to visit our iniquity upon us; say thou thyself one word more 
to him, that he may not be angry with us any longer. Then the father may have said 
to them: He is not angry with you, he has forgiven you; and only tell him himself, 
when | am dead, "Forgive us our trespasses!" - 

But we read, "Joseph wept, when his brethren spake these things unto him." 
It grieved him that after so many proofs of his love they still did not know his heart 
better; and when they now fell down before him and said, "Behold, we are thy 
servants," he took away the last vestige of apprehension from them. "Fear not!" 
Though the Father is now dead, there is another, for whose sake | shrink from 
repaying you evil. | know "I am under God." This is the God who has guided me so 
wonderfully. "Ye thought to do evil unto me: but God thought to do it well, that he 
might do as it is now in the day, to preserve much people." Only fear not; | will 
provide for you, and for your children, as well as if our Father were alive. So he 
comforted them and spoke kindly to them. 

And Joseph lived in Egypt 54 years after his father's death, and saw children 
and children's children. And when his days were ended, he gave orders from his 
bones, and said unto his brethren the seed of Jacob, | die, and God shall visit you, 
and bring you out of this land unto the land which he sware unto Abraham, to Isaac, 
and to Jacob. Then he also took an oath from them, saying, "When God shall visit 
you, carry my bones hence." So Joseph died when he was 110 years old. And they 
anointed him, and laid him in an ark in Egypt. 

Now this is the last image that Genesis points out to us: the coffin of the 
patriarch Joseph, still standing on Egyptian soil, waiting for God's hour to come 
when he will lead Israel out, 
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and then Joseph's bones will be taken to the land of promise. 

Joseph exalted Egypt; he was a mighty and great prince, a costly gift of God 
to that land. But his heart was not set on the riches and honours of Egypt, but on the 
God of Israel, and the land of his promise. The rich prince, he, when he is dead, 
takes nothing of all the treasures of Egypt. An ark that holds his bones is all that 
comes with him to the land of Canaan. - We also, when we die, leave behind us all 
that made up our possessions on earth; and one ark is all that we take with us to the 
grave. But this is enough: if we die in the faith of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph, 
we shall sit at meat with them in the kingdom of God. 

But when we consider again how Joseph's brothers sold him and meant to 
thwart what his dreams prophesied, and yet how God so wonderfully and gloriously 
guided everything to fulfillment, then we must confess: What men's cunning and wit 
may do, Let us not be dismayed: He sitteth in the highest place, He will reveal their 
counsel; If they take it most wisely, God will go another way; It is in his hands. And 
they are almighty hands, strong enough to make good all that God's counsel hath 
before considered. To him be glory for ever and ever. 

K. 
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“Has Walther recanted?" Under this heading "Lehre und Wehre" in its August number 
1) (p. 338 f.) has already answered the passage from Allwardt's "NachlaB" published by D. 
Stellhorn in the Ohio "Zeitblatter" of June. D. Stéckhardt writes there concerning the alleged 
recantation that Walther is said to have wanted to make: "I add that during his last long illness | 
also spoke with Walther about various articles of doctrine, and also often held up to him the 
consolation of the election of grace, without him expressing any dissent on his part. Of any 
intention on Walther's part to make a recantation, or of any attempt on my part to prevent him 
from doing so, | know absolutely nothing. Nor have | heard from Prof. Cramer or anyone else 
that D. Walther had intended or declared anything similar. | repeat what has long been known, 
that D. Walther answered the last question which | addressed to him, whether he also wanted 
to die on the doctrine which he had confessed, with a clear, definite "yes". 


1) Referring to these statements by D. Stéckhardt, D. Stellhorn now also declares in the Ohio 
"Zeitblatter", which only came to our attention after the above had already been printed: ... "for everyone who 
has read 'Lehre und Wehre' and the 'Zeitblatter' and considers D. St6ckhardt to be an honest man, as D. Allwardt 
and we do, now knows that there is nothing to the rumor of D. Walther" revocation." (P. 417.) To Stellhorn's 
article "Lehre und Wehre" will probably return later. F.B. 
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answered." This statement of D. Stéckhardt's is confirmed by Father F. G. Walther of Brunswick, 
Mo. who, in a letter of September 1, thus declares himself, "| was twice in St. Louis during the 
illness of my blessed father, tending the same, the last time four weeks to his blessed end. 
During this time he never said the least thing about any recantation, neither to me, who was 
with him day and night, nor to others. On the contrary, he praised to me God's great grace and 
mercy, and the certainty of his state of grace and blessedness. During my existence, as far as 
| Know, no one was with him except his pastor and the professors who visited him, since the 
doctor had forbidden strangers to visit him, and | allowed no one else to see him. It is outrageous 
how such an accusation can arise. At any rate, my sister, Mrs. P. Keyl, who nursed him before 
me and was always with him, can also testify to this." In a letter dated September 8, 1911, Mrs. 
Keyl also confirms the above statements of her brother, that she had heard nothing of a 
retraction from Walther's mouth. Allward's writing is vividly reminiscent of the land lies of the 
Papists and Reformed about Luther, whose faithful disciple D. Walther was, and whom he has 
now also become like in that his enemies spread recantation fables about him. In order to prove 
the Ohio fairy tales about D. Walther's allegedly intended recantation as crude slander, the 
reports of eye and ear witnesses published soon after Walther's death are completely sufficient, 
especially since these slanderous stories about Walther have only now, 25 years after his death, 
been submitted to print by our opponents, and in St. Louis lind within the Missouri Synod, as far 
as we have been able to find out, nothing at all has been known or heard about these fables 
until now. By publishing this section from Allwardt's estate, which is shameful in more ways than 
one, D. Stellhorn has set up a sad monument not only to his friend Allwardt, but also to himself. 

Soli Deo gloria! This was Walther's shibboleth throughout his life, and this signature 
and heading is also to be found in his last period of suffering. At the Synod of the Western 
District in October, 1886, Walther brought to a close his well-known glorious paper. Prof. 
Guenther writes: "At this meeting it was necessary to bring the subject to a close. It was a picture 
of misery to see how the man, weakened by fever, although not powerless, lectured with an 
effort of all his strength. Some people wished that someone else had done the work for him, but 
again one had to grant him the joy of bringing his subject to a conclusion. It was a lamentable 
picture, but also the picture of a man who worked restlessly, without regard for himself, for God's 
cause. After all, the glorious theme that he brought to a conclusion was the theme of his life: All 
glory to God alone! Deeply moved and with sobs he concluded his lecture: So we have come 
to the end of our theses, which we have been discussing for thirteen years, in which it has been 
proved that our Lutheran Church, in all these doctrines, gives all glory to God alone and never 
gives the glory that is due to the great God to the creature. What is due to God, she also gives 
to him completely. May the good Lord help us not only to rejoice in belonging to such a church, 
but also to give Him all glory in our faith. 
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confession, life, suffering and death. Our motto in life must be: Soli Deo gloria (Glory to God 
alone)! This is what the angels sang immediately after the Saviour was born. That was the first 
and is the main thing. God has regained His glory through JEsum. We have borne nothing but 
shame, but, God having his glory restored, have eternal blessedness. Blessed are all those who 
believe this from the heart! They will then behold all the holy angels and continue the song of 
God's honor, praise, and glory from everlasting to everlasting. God help us, dear brethren, that 
we may one day also be among this multitude, and then with all our hearts truly give all glory to 
the dear God. For here we cannot, our shameful flesh clings to us. But there, when God has 
taken the old flesh from us, our doctrine will not only be theory, but we will practice it. O Lord 
JEsu, help us all to do this! Amen." (Lebensbild, p. 197 ff.) In his report on Walther's anniversary 
in office on January 16, 1887, Prof. Ginther says: "To the congratulations offered him he replied, 
among other things: It is true that God wanted to use me, a wretched man and a poor sinner, 
out of undeserved grace, to carry out His work. It would be ingratitude if | were to deny that God 
has done great things. To Him alone, not to me, belongs the glory. ... | have had much praise 
and much blame from men in my life; but you can believe me, dear brethren, | have become 
indifferent to both.’ Then, when he mentioned praise and thanksgiving to the rich grace of God, 
and confessed that, looking upon himself, he must be ashamed before God, his voice failed him, 
with his left hand he covered his eyes, tears flowed down his cheeks, and the longing of his 
heart was revealed in the words, ‘Out, out, . . . my God, out of this wicked world!" (201.) 

Prof. Giinther, who was often at Walther's bedside, reported in the "Lutheraner" of May 
15, 1887, about the time of suffering after his jubilee: "Since that time, with each week the 
hope diminished more and more that the faithful, untiring worker would be given back to the 
work in the vineyard of the Lord. His strength diminished more and more. During the first period, 
the deceased may have entertained the hope that he would once again recover; the man who 
was only accustomed to work for God's kingdom may have thought that he would be able to 
resume his usual work, even if only partially; but afterwards he gave up these thoughts and 
looked forward to his release from service and longed for salvation. He has often confessed that 
he feels great joy when he lets pass by his spirit the many great benefits that God has shown 
him during his long life. He often praised it as a special grace of God, that he had protected him 
in this last illness from heavy spiritual challenges, which he had not been spared in earlier 
illnesses. He also took comfort in the gracious election of God, and was comforted thereby. 
Once he said that many thought him a stiff-necked man who could not be dissuaded from his 
opinion, but that he was sure that this "obstinacy" with which he held on to the truth he had 
recognized was a donum Dei (a gift of God). As for special wishes and concerns for the future, 
he had nothing special on his heart, as he expressed several times - only one matter, which Fr 
Stdck- 
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hardt at his request. Only in general he often declared, ‘Alas, that only our Synod perseveres in 
what it has! God has shown it such lavish grace, - and that it only keeps a pious ministry and 
does not allow unworthy persons into office!’ During the last few weeks he was often asleep and 
unconscious. Visitors could speak little to him. When during this time Schreiber said to him at 
parting: 'The Lord will not leave thee nor forsake thee, he will mightily assist thee,’ the weary 
man said, turning his head a little: 'Especially in the last hour! Often the sigh escaped from his 
heart: "God, have mercy!" Often he prayed: "Christ's blood and righteousness, that is my 
adornment and garment of honour," etc. When Mr. O. Hanser took leave of him, he answered 
the latter's question as to whether he was looking forward to the heavenly glory with yes. About 
the last days Mr. P. Stéckhardt reports, as follows: "This evening (the 7th of May) 126 o'clock our 
D. Walther was finally delivered from his long sufferings and transferred to the number of the 
superiors. The last few days have been quite a peaceful termination of the hard sick camp. 
Whereas eight days ago he was almost always unconscious, since Wednesday it has been 
possible to talk to him intelligibly again, and he grasped everything that was said to him. At the 
beginning of the synod, his son reminded him that the synod was about to begin, but that he 
would soon be called to another assembly, that of the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles. Then 
he replied, "That will be glorious!" He must have sighed much more, "God, have mercy! Oh, 
God, do not forsake me!" but he also affirmed the comfort of death, which was promised to him 
from God's word, until the end either with a yes or with a nod of the head or a handshake. When 
an old church member visited him the day before yesterday and began the 23rd Psalm, he said 
the whole Psalm. Last night we braced ourselves for the end. At his request | prayed again with 
him and the relatives, and then recited to him the verse of the Evensong, "If this night shall be 
the last in this vale of tears, lead me, O Lord, into heaven to the chosen number," etc. He still 
said, "God grant it!" To the question, which | still put to him, whether he now also wished to die 
confidently on the grace of the Lord JEsu Christ, which he had witnessed all his life, he answered 
with a loud, clear yes. Towards midnight he seemed once more to be in severe pain, and then 
said, "It is enough!" Since then he seems to have felt no more agony. To-day he lay all day, as 
they say, dying, but retained consciousness to the last, and clearly indicated that he well 
understood what his son, Prof. Schaller, and | told him. An hour before his death I was just called 
to another dying man, and found him different when | returned. In short, it was quite a peaceful, 
quiet, edifying conclusion to the long, often gloomy period of suffering."" (Compare the report in 
"Lebensbild", p. 204 f.). 

The following passage from D. Stéckhardt's funeral oration may find its place here: 
"This was the summa of his teaching: Christ crucified, the grace of God in Christ. In this century 
the church has not lacked witnesses who preached Christ, the cross of Christ. But there is a 
difference between the doctrine and preaching that goes on in our church, which the deceased 
preached, and the preaching of Christ that is heard elsewhere. There one finds beside 
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Christo much human ingredients. This deceased witness of Christ preached Christ crucified 
purely and unadulteratedly, testifying that Christ, Christ's cross alone, does it, and that apart 
from and beside Christ nothing is valid, no human wisdom, no human virtue and worthiness. 
This was the severe, earnest struggle, the doctrinal struggle, which was ordained for him all his 
life, that he condemned all human wisdom, art, and worthiness, and excluded them from the 
cross of Christ. And what he taught, that he believed. He wanted to know nothing else for his 
person than Christ crucified, nothing else was valid with him, no own worthiness, work and merit. 
This he revealed to us on many occasions, through his speeches and prayers in our meetings, 
how his soul stood by God. He wanted to be saved, and he wanted to be saved in no other way 
than by the grace of Jesus Christ alone. And just with the end of his life, with his death, he 
confirmed his doctrine and theology. He reminded Christianity that in Christ, in Christ's blood 
and death, one can die joyfully and confidently, yes, that in Christ one should already be sure of 
his salvation here and now; he instructed our students in the true theology of death; in his life 
he comforted many who were dying to death, and now in his last suffering and death he himself 
accepted the unique consolation of death. In his life he went through many trials, as they are 
prescribed for a teacher and champion of the Church. At last he was afflicted by the common 
cross and woe, bodily weakness and sickness. And the common medicine of the miserable and 
afflicted, Christ's cross and blood, was then the strengthening and refreshment of his soul. He 
was still, in the first months of his long illness, anxious and troubled for the welfare of the Church 
which he served. He still made known in one of the last weeks what moved his soul even in the 
darkest hours. He told his son one morning that all the students of the seminary should prepare 
a paper on the subject, "What must a young preacher preach above all things, if he would make 
his congregation blessed? But the nearer he came to the end, the more his interest in his 
immediate and wider surroundings receded. Yes, if one touched upon matters of the 
congregation, of the church, he probably cut off the speech and only wished that God would 
have mercy on him. From then on he was only concerned about the welfare of his own soul, and 
as often as he pleaded and prayed, he buried his soul in the wounds of the Saviour. It seemed 
as if at the very last he should lose his senses completely. But in the last days his spirit rose up 
once more and was directed to only one thing: a blessed end through Christ, the crucified. When 
his strength broke, his breath went out and in with difficulty, this was his last sigh: "God, have 
mercy on me!" "Yes, Christ's blood and righteousness, that is my adornment and garment of 
honour. At the beginning of his fatal illness, at his penultimate communion, he tearfully extolled 
the grace and mercy of the Lord which befell him. In the midst of his sufferings, when he received 
the jubilee congratulations, he expressly willed all glory away from himself and gave it to the 
Lord. At the end, shortly before his departure, he answered the question whether he wanted to 
die cheerfully and confidently at the mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ, which he had proclaimed 
all his life, 
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with a clear yes. With the faith and confession with which all other Christians, young and old, go 
to their deaths, with the confession of Christ crucified, this proven fighter for Christ has also gone 
to meet his hour, and has therefore gone home with joy to Christ, his brother, and now wears 
there the crown of life which the Lord has promised to all who love him, the unfading wreath 
which is promised especially to the faithful teachers of the church." (Lutheran 1887, p. 86.) 

The above reports about Walther's blessed end leave, apart from other testimonies, 
no room for alleged intentions of recantation. Regarding the words quoted above: "Until the last 
time he praised it as a special grace of God that he had protected him in this last illness from 
severe spiritual challenges, which he had not been spared in earlier illnesses. He also consoled 
himself with God's gracious election and let himself be consoled with it," rightly remarks P W. in 
a letter addressed to "Lehre und Wehre": "D. Allwardt says that D. Walther had suffered severe 
trials ‘that no encouragement nor consolation hastened in his soul’, D. Walther, however, praised 
God's grace that He had protected him from them; he consoled himself with God's gracious 
election and let himself be consoled with it. One should also read in Walther's 'Lebensbild' the 
30th section: 'Erbauliches Kranken- und Sterbebett - seliger Abschied,’ which the author wrote 
all from his own experience and not from hearsay like D. Allwardt, who can prove nothing, and 
then ask himself where on D. Walther's bed of victory there is and remains room for a retraction. 
Rather, it was also then with D. Walther, as he wrote already in 1881: 'God makes me ever more 
certain that the doctrine is right which | confess, for it is in God's Word and in the dear confession 
of our orthodox Lutheran Church.' Read the whole precious letter in Prof. Gunther's book, p. 146 
ff. Yes, in 1880 it had already been widely blurted out that D. Walther had already yielded 
somewhat. For under June 15, 1880, he wrote to his old friend ? Burger senior: | am also pleased 
that you do not believe the rumor that | have already given in on a play. As much as | would like 
to do so, if God's Word permitted it and peace could be bought with it; but up to now nothing 
that has been brought forward against our doctrine has been able to convince me of an error. 
My conscience is captive to God's Word; but to do anything against it is "neither safe nor 
advised," as Luther said at Worms." (p. 148.) In spite of all this, D. Allwardt holds all that he has 
gleaned about D. Walther's sick and dying camp, but cannot prove, 'to be true,’ nay, he 'believes 
it all the better because'-how pious! - 'he may thus hope that D. Walther died blessedly; 
otherwise he would have to consider that impossible, because the Scripture says: God kills 
liars." 

With reference to the accusation of Calvinism, which has again been raised against 
Walther in recent times, Father W. says in the letter already quoted: "This has now been going 
on for thirty years without being able to prove it with a single word from Holy Scripture and our 
Confession. And also thirty years ago, in his first glorious tract, 'The Doctrine of the Election of 
Grace, that is, simple, tried and tested advice for godly Christians who would like to know who 
in 
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In the present doctrine of the election of grace, D. Walther had thus solemnly sworn that 'we 
teach the Lutheran doctrine and who teaches the non-Lutheran doctrine: 'Whoever therefore 
wants to persuade you (dear Lutheran Christian) that we teach that dreadful Calvinian doctrine 
of predestination, grossly transgresses the eighth commandment, speaks false witness against 
his neighbor, slanders us, which God will one day judge; for we condemn Calvin's predestination 
with all our hearts, so help us God!' But who, | wonder, knew Calvin's false doctrine better than 
D. Walther? Similar affirmations are often found in D. Walther's writings. Thus, for example, in 
his ‘Illumination’ of v. Stellhorn's treatise (p. 13), he says: "We have continually rejected and 
condemned the doctrine that the gracious election of God is an arbitrary election. . . Only this 
we have said, and we say it again, and will say it again, as long as God sustains us in his grace, 
that God has not chosen the elect for the sake of any cause which he has found and foreseen 
in the elect, that is, in man, but solely for the sake of his mercy, and for the most holy merit of 
Christ." Calvinism Walther has always detested, but the Lutheran doctrine of election by grace, 
which he advanced according to the Formula of Concord, he could not recant, because his 
conscience told him that he would thereby recant and condemn eternal divine truth itself. In his 
"Epistelpostille" (p. 306) D. Walther writes: "If the unity of the church is to be preserved, 
promoted, and cultivated, it is also highly necessary that each one watch over his heart, that it 
not rise up arrogantly, but be humble and become more and more humble, so that he may be 
ready at any time, where he has erred and is convinced of his error, to recognize his error, to 
confess it, and to let it go, and to give glory to the truth and fall in with it, whoever may preach 
and hold it up to him. Church history teaches that most errors have arisen and been propagated 
in the Church not because people did not know better, but because they were too proud to admit 
the error of which they were convicted and to yield to the truth of their adversary. Hence St. 
Augustine already said, 'The mother of all heresies is arrogance." He who has led a false 
doctrine must recant-this was the sentiment of Walther, to whom nothing was so repugnant as 
indifferentist silence and concealment of the truth. And so the fact, which is testified by all sides, 
that Walther did not let anything be known about his doctrine of the election of grace or even 
about an intended revocation of it, proves that he remained faithful to the end to the doctrine of 
sola gratia, which he had so powerfully defended against his opponents in the last years. 
F.B. 

Warfield, the Formula of Concord, and Missouri. In the February number of "L. u. W." 
we gave an extract from Warfield's article on our doctrine of election by grace, and also 
mentioned several points by which our doctrine differs toto coelo from the Calvinistic. But as 
Warfield's discourses have raised much dust in the Ohio and lowa camps, we now leave them 
to follow in their entirety. Warfield writes: "The Synodical Conference,’ commonly known as 
'The Missouri Synod,' belongs to that class of Lutheran bodies which accepts the whole 
Book of Concord for its symbolical writings, and there- 
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fore looks upon the Form of Concord as part of its binding confession. The eleventh article 
of the Form of Concord, Of God's Foreknowledge and Election, teaches that God's eternal election 
stands in a causative relation to ‘our salvation and whatever pertains to it.' And therefore the 
Missourians have strenuously contended that the predestination of God is 'a cause of faith,’ 
and faith as foreseen fintuitu fidei or fide praevisa) accordingly cannot be a cause of 
predestination. Lutherans in general, on the other hand, adopting this latter position, stand in 
an ineradicable controversy with the Missourians on 'Predestination;' and among them the 
Synods of Iowa and Ohio, who accept, like the Missourians, the whole Book of Concord, but 
accord with the common Lutheran view that foreseen faith is the ground of election, naturally 
are most sharply involved in this controversy. We cannot ourselves doubt that the 
Missourians are right in their interpretation of Chapter XI of the Form of Concord. And we 
can have even less doubt that the Form of Concord, in placing the electing grace of God at 
the root of all salvation, is asserting the very essence of the eternal Gospel. Our sympathies 
are entirely, therefore, with the Missourians in this controversy, and we look upon them as 
contending for the central fact of our faith, that God it is, to-wit, to whom we owe all our 
salvation. We have read Pastor Gerike's pamphlet, therefore, with very great pleasure; the 
points in which, as Calvinists, we differ with him easily fall into the background in 
comparison with the great common confession of the soli Deo gloria. We assent with all our 
heart when we read (p. 41): "We believe on the ground of the Word of God that we are called 
according to the purpose (Rom. 8, 28); we believe further according to the Word of God that 
God has ordained us to conversion and therefore to faith (Acts 13, 41: "As many believed as 
were ordained to eternal life"). We believe, according to our Confession, that election is a 
cause of our salvation, and moreover, works, aids, and promotes whatever pertains to it.' The 
occasion of the pamphlet is sufficiently indicated by its title. It is one of the 'documents' of 
the perennial debate between the Ohioans and Missourians. The first edition was printed for 
private distribution, this for public circulation. We rejoice that the spirit of C. F. W. Walther 
still lives in the Missouri Synod, and that its voice is still resonant in defense of the free grace 
of God as the source of salvation." {The Princeton Theological Review, vol. 9, p. 162.) 

Warfield emphasizes here: 1) The Formula of Concord does not teach an election in 
regard to faith, but an election to faith, and the Missourians and not their opponents understand 
the Formula of Concord correctly. (2) The points on which the Calvinists differ here are of little 
importance compared with the great common confession of the soli Deo gloria. - Now, though 
we think that a man like Warfield may be able to give a judgment as to whether the Missourians 
sit in the Formula of Concord, and the Ohioans beside it, yet we attach no weight to such 
judgments. Warfield, however, is thoroughly mistaken when he says that the doctrine of the 
Formula of Concord and the Missouri Synod differs from that of Calvin only in minor points. 
Especially since 1880 this has been repeatedly and extensively demonstrated in "L. u. W." and 
elsewhere, as we have already pointed out in the February number. As long as Warfield is a 
Calvinist and thus a 
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rationalizing theologian, the correct understanding of the simple, scriptural doctrine of the 
election of grace, as presented by the Formula of Concord and with it by Missouri, will remain 
hidden from him, just as it remains hidden from the rationalizing synergists, for which history has 
also provided abundant evidence. To those who are dominated by the spirit of rhyme, the 
scriptural doctrine of our confession of the election of grace remains a book closed with seven 
seals; and even where they think they hear pure harmony between their own theory and the 
doctrine of the Lutheran symbol, there are in truth vain dissonances; and where they see only 
slight differences, deep abysses open up in truth. We, at least, would not be able to name a 
single respect in which we were really in agreement with the Calvinists in the doctrine of the 
election of grace, just as, on the other hand, we would not be able to point to a single point in 
which we were in full agreement with the Synergists. And how could a Calvinistic and synergistic 
theologian, who in principle wants to rhyme and harmonize and rationally systematize, have a 
right understanding of and really agree with the basic ideas of the Formula of Concord, which in 
principle warns against all wanting to rhyme! All the terms used by the Formula of Concord to 
represent the doctrine of Scripture bear a different stamp and indeed have a differently modified 
content than the same termini in the mouths of Calvinists and Synergists. The Lutheran of 
August 17 writes (p. 741), "The common impression that the Lutheran faith is only the common 
Protestant faith, with the addition of a few distinctive features, is corrected by showing that 
the differences entering into Protestantism appear at every point and affect every article. 
Even where the substance may seem the very same the emphasis is constantly changed; there 
is a shifting of the center from one point to another; there is a difference in the coloring of 
the same things that gives them an entirely different cast." Calvin, especially on the occasion 
of the four hundredth anniversary of his birth in 1909, has been celebrated from various quarters 
as the greatest disciple of Luther, to which D. Nésgen, in the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" (p. 
551), remarks: "Whether, however, one may speak of Calvin as a disciple of Luther, even in the 
same way as of Melanchthon, is not to be decided simply according to the chronological relation 
of their appearance." And as to the doctrine of predestination in particular, Nésgen writes (p. 
582): "It is also clearly evident here that Calvin from the beginning tended to construe 
predestination and Christ's work of salvation speculatively, and indeed cosmologically, whereas 
with Luther, even in the writing De servo arbitrio, salvation and predestination remain primarily 
subordinated to an ethical and soteriological point of view. Thus Luther's aforementioned writing 
says: At nunc, cum Deus salutem meam, extra meum arbitrium tollens, in suum receperit, et 
non meo opere aut cursu, sed sua gratia et misericordia promiserit me servare, securus et 
certus sum, quod ille fidelis sit, et mihi non mentietur, tum potens et magnus, ut nulli 
daemones, nullae adversitates eum frangere aut me illi rapere poterunt. Luther's doctrine of 


the Deus absconditus also stands under the same point of view. But this requires further 
investigation." Warfield is mistaken in thinking that the doctrine of election in the Formula of 
Concord and the Missouri Synod differed from the Reformed one only in minor points. In the 
previous 
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years, the Lutheran Standard wrote (p. 674): "Calvinism means teaching that God in 
eternity, simply because He so willed it, determined that some men should be saved and that 
others should be damned; that it is just as well God's will to damn many as it is His will to 
save a few; that it was never His will to save all; that those whom God has determined to 
save He will save, He will compel to believe; tjiat those whom He has determined to damn 
cannot, no matter what change of heart might temporarily take place in them, remain faithful 
and be saved." In the same number the Standard declares, "Our writers and debaters have 
really accused the Missouri Synod of teaching Calvinism," etc. But whoever has read our 
writings must know that with the Formula of Concord we reject every point in the above 
characterization of Calvinism, and have rejected it not once merely, but probably more than a 
hundred times in the past. 

Warfield's position on the Formula of Concord is nothing new in the history of the 
Reformed Church, although the reports of our opponents have created just that impression. 
Warfield is not the first Calvinist who would have claimed Luther and the 11th Article of the 
Formula of Concord. In 1581, immediately after the publication of the Book of Concord, true 
Calvinists of Warfield's ilk published the so-called "Neustadt Admonition," in which they wrote: 
"There is also something else which those who see the truth will not easily accept without a 
more convenient explanation than is found in the Berg Book. However, because they want 
Luther alone to be the authentic interpreter of the Augsburg Confession, and because they hold 
those fundamental truths that God has not foreseen any cause of election in us; that no one 
can be converted to God except by God's gift of grace; that men can do nothing good and 
salutary without God's gift of grace; that Christ is so concerned with the blessedness of believers 
that they can never be plucked out of his hand; that since we are all by nature children of wrath, 
God owes no one the grace of conversion: therefore, according to this which is rightly and 
appropriately said (secundum haec vere et proprie dicta), and according to Luther's Scripture 
of the servant's will, let us rather sincerely interpret the other, which does not seem to agree 
sufficiently with this, than to lay any stress on the appearance of contradiction which it has." 
(De libro Concordiae Admonitio. Neustadii 1581, p. 232; L. u. W. 26, p. 269.) Warfield, 
then, by his oblique judgment on the Formula of Concord, and the doctrine of the Missourians 
taken from it, has only followed in the footsteps of the New Town Calvinists, and by this very 
judgment of his has proved himself a faithful, conservative son of the old Calvinists. It does not 
follow, of course, that the New Towners, and all Calvinists down to Warfield, who have followed 
the New Towners in their judgment, can justly claim the Formula of Concord for themselves, 
and really find their doctrine in that confession, and in the doctrine of the Missourians taken 
from that confession. After all, as with Warfield, so with the New Towners, it does not go off 
without a simultaneous shaking of the head in nodding and assenting. But whoever, as has 
happened in some omissions about Warfield's words, and also otherwise before from various 
quarters, in polemics 
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Wider Missouri gives the impression that Warfield's statement is a novum in the church and was 
only made possible by the teaching of the Missourians, he does not know the facts or wants to 
deceive. 

Like the Neustadters, so also judges Alexander Schweizer, who in his "Glaubenslehre 
der evangelisch-reformierten Kirche" (Vol. 1, p. 62) thus writes: "According to Protestant 
premises, it does not follow that God foreknew who would believe, but to whom he himself would 


give faith. Luther also taught it thus, and it is always referred to by the Reformed: Pictetus, 
Brevis syllabus controversiarum (Genev. 1711, p. 99): Nullo articulo fundamentali a 
nobis dissidentes credunt fratres August. Conf., . . . decretum electionis esse ex praevisa 
fide, quod tamen non creditum ab iis ante Aegidium Hunnium anno 1580, fatente 
Calixto. Decretum praeteritionis quorundam esse ex praevisa incredulitate, quod 
Lutherus nunquam tamen dixit. In defense of this book Pictet says, p. 91: Dixeram 
Lutherum longe duriora protulisse, 'sua voluntate Deum nos necessario damnabiles 


facere'." The same Swiss says (1. 8-, p. 67): "Is this doctrine only a peculiarity of Zwingli? In 
essence Luther had also taught it, Melanchthon still in the Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans of 1525 also said that God works all things, good as well as evil, was the author of the 
Davidic adultery and the betrayal of Judas; he by no means merely permits creatures to act, but 


actually does all things himself." Page 71 Schweizer quotes from Heidegger: "Sed doctrina 
nostra innocens inter Epicuraeismum et Manichaeismum navigat. Adversarii non pauci 
eadem via qua nos, imo subinde durioribus verbis propugnant evépyeiav providentiae 
circa peccatum, ut Thomistae et Lutherus." Of Reformed determinism Schweizer says (p. 
74), "In the same way, by the way, Luther had also taught, who places De servo arbitrio a chief 
value for every Christian in the knowledge, quod Deus nihil praescit contingenter, sed quod 
omnia incommutabili et aeterna infallibilique voluntate et providet et proponit et facit. 
Hoc fulmine convertetur penitus liberum arbitrium. Ex quo sequitur irrefragabiliter, 
omnia quae facimus, et si nobis videntur mutabiliter et contingenter fieri et fiant, et ita 
etiam contingenter nobis fiant, revera tamen fiunt necessario et immutabiliter, si 
voluntatem Dei spectas;; doctrines expressly affirmed in the Solida Declaratio. Melanchthon 
teaches likewise, declaring the assumption that God works all things to be a necessary part of 
Christian knowledge; freedom of choice being a word foreign to Scripture: quandoquidem 
omnia, quae eveniunt, necessario iuxta divinam, praedestinationem eveniunt, nulla est 
voluntatis nostrae libertas. Later, of course, Melanchthon departed from this doctrine. (Mohler, 
op. cit., p. 38 f.) Luther, on the other hand, never recanted, and the Formula of Concord confirms 
his writing De servo arbitrio." The same (p. 77): "To the Lutherans, who had also postulated 
this omnipotence of God, the principle of faith was above all sufficient; if that remained, they 
could rather let the deterministic omnipotence stand forS public dogma, nay, where it no longer 
appeared merely as a support of the Glcmben principle, but as an independent fundamental 
principle determining all other dogmas, and thus forming the Reformed typeK, fight it without, 
however, having the more favorable position in this struggle. For the Reformed can hold Luther's 
own propositions against them." Finally (p. 101): "That, by the way, the Lutherans first contended 
with 
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of the synthetic method may simply be due to the fact that Melanchthon as well as Luther at first 
proceeded from the same absolute determinism as the Reformed" (Cf. |, 362). (Cf. 1, 362.) 
Alexander Schweizer and the Reformed theologians he cites thus go further in their judgment 
not only of Luther, but also of the Formula of Concord, than Warfield, from which, of course, it 
follows just as little as with Warfield that their judgment is an accurate one. 

A predecessor of Warfield is also H. Heppe, who in his "Dogmatics of German 
Protestantism in the Sixteenth Century" places the doctrine of election and determinism 
concerning Luther, Melanchthon, and Zwingli on the same level, and thus writes: "The extent to 
which Luther, in particular, developed his deterministic views, is especially evident from his 
writing De servo arbitrio ad D. Erasmum, 1525." (P. 5.) "Still more definitely does Brenz favor 
the doctrine of an absolute election, and of an indestructible perseverance of the elect in faith." 
(p. 7.) Since 1527 Melanchthon had become of a different mind, and Luther also had a "later 
conception of the doctrine of predestination." (p. 8 f.) "The Confessio Augustana leaves in Art. 
V (per verbum et sacramenta donatur Spiritus S., qui fidem efficit, ubi et quando visum 


est Deo, which last words were deleted by Melanchthon in the emended Confession of 1540) 
the last echo of Melanchthon's original deterministic and predestinatian doctrine, which fades 
away in all the rest of the doctrinal exposition of the Augustana." (p. 11.) "There was thus in 
Lutheranism a strong tendency to deterministic predestinatianism and particularism based on 
the Lutheran doctrine of the effects of the Fall, a tendency which was held down only by the 
Lutheran view of the essential importance proper to the ecclesiastical means of salvation for the 
life of salvation. Even the Formula of Concord (Art. 11, "On the Eternal Providence and Election 
of God") makes this inclination clear enough, and not only in that it opposes the patristic-old 
Protestant sentence: "Trahit Deus volentem" with the sentence: 'Trahit Deus hominem, 


quem convertere DECREVIT" (p. 33.) "The 

Lutheran theology could thus come to terms with many of the Reformed doctrine of 
predestination on the basis of the Formula of Concord" if only it was acknowledged, as it says, 
for example, in the "Thorough Refutation" of Staffort's book (Wittenberg 1602), "that election has 
taken place from eternity. But predestination is only this gracious election, not also the ordinance 
of others to damnation. Lutheranism was weak only on one point, on which Calvinism just 
manifested its full Augustinian-Orthodox strength, by proving the necessity of the assumption of 
a double predestination by saying that there could be no ground of election, that is, no merit, in 
man." 

Charles Hodge has a similar opinion of the Formula of Concord. In his Systematic 
Theology (vol. 2, p. 324) he writes: "It is not easy to give the Lutheran doctrine on this 
subject, because it is stated in one way in the early symbolical books of that Church 
and in a somewhat different way in the Form of Concord and in the writings of the 
standard Lutheran theologians. Luther himself taught the strict Augustinian doctrine, 
as did also Melanchthon in the first edition of his Loci Communes." And 
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Although Hodge wrongly assumes that, according to the Formula of Concord, man can both 
resist grace and refrain from resisting it, while it teaches that conversion consists precisely in 
this, that man becomes a willing person out of a non-willing one, in such a way that God Himself 
works in man this refraining from resisting, with which the new willing coincides, he nevertheless 
judges of the Formula of Concord: "As this system was illogical and contrary to the clear 
declarations of Scripture, it did not long maintain its ground. Non-resistance to the grace of 
God, positively yielding to its power, is something good. It is something by which one class 
is favorably distinguished from another; and therefore the reason why they, rather than 
others, are saved, is to be referred to themselves and not to God, who gives the same grace 
to all. The later Lutheran theologians, therefore, have abandoned the ground of the Form of 
Concord, and teach that the objects of election are those whom God foresaw would believe 
and persevere in faith unto the end." 


At last let D. Philipp Schaff have his say here, who writes in The Creeds of 


Christendom vol. 1, p. 262): "As to human freedom, Melanchthon at first denied it 
altogether, like Luther and the other Reformers, and derived all events and actions, good and 
bad, from the absolute will of God." "In December, 1525, Luther expressed the same views 
in his book against Erasmus, which he long afterwards (1537) pronounced one of his best 
works." Page 270 Schaff says of the Synergistic controversy: "It was a conflict between the 
original Augustinianism of the Reformers and the later Melanchthonian Synergism, or a 
refined evangelical modification of Semi-Pelagianism." Page 271 Schaff even claims: the 
Formula of Concord teaches that God acts upon man as upon a machine or a dead stone, and 
not as upon a rational being. On page 302 Schaff says of the election of grace: "This is the last 
specific doctrine discussed in the Formula of Concord (Art. XI). The German and Swiss 
Reformers alike renewed, as an impregnable fortress in their war against the Pelagian 
corruptions of Rome, the Augustinian system, with its two closely connected doctrines of the 
absolute spiritual slavery or inability of the unregenerate will of man and the absolute 
predestination of God, though with the characteristic difference that Luther and Melanchthon 
emphasize the servum arbitrium, Zwingli the providentia, Calvin the praedestinatio. In other 
words, the German Reformers started from the anthropological premise, and inferred from it 
the theological conclusion, while Calvin made the absolute sovereignty of God the corner- 
stone of his system. Luther firmly adhered to the servum arbitrium, but was more cautious, in 
his later years, on the mystery of the praedestinatio. Melanchthon gave up both for his 
synergism and the universality of grace, though he continued in friendly correspondence with 
Calvin, who on his part put the mildest construction on this departure. The rigid Lutherans 
all retained Luther's view of total depravity in opposition to synergism, and some of them 
(namely, Arnsdorf, Flacius, Brenz, Vigand, and, for a time, Hesshusius) were also strict 
predestinarians. But the prevailing Lutheran sentiment became gradually averse to a 
particular predestination, all the more since it was a prominent doctrine of the hated 
Calvinists. The Formula of Concord sanctioned a compromise between Augustinianism and 
universalism, or between the original Luther 
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and later Melanchthon, by teaching both the absolute inability of man and the universality 
of divine grace, without an attempt to solve these contradictory positions. In regard to the 
slavery of the human will, the Formula of Concord, following Luther, went even further than 
Calvin, and compared the natural man with a dead statue, or clod, and stone, while Calvin 
always (so far agreeing with the later Melanchthon) insisted on the spontaneity and 
responsibility of the will in sinning, and in accepting or rejecting the grace of God." Page 
313: "The Formula, following Luther, uses stronger terms on the slavery of the will and total 
depravity than the Calvinistic Confessions. It compares the unconverted man to a column of 
salt, Lot's wife, a statue without mouth or eyes, a dead stone, block and clod, and denies to 
him the least spark of spiritual power. He cannot even accept the Gospel (which is the work 
of pure grace), but he may reject it, and thereby incur damnation." Page 314: "There is an 
obvious and irreconcilable antagonism between Art. II and Art. XI. They contain not simply 
opposite truths to be reconciled by theological science, but contradictory assertions, which 
ought never to be put into a creed. The Formula adopts one part of Luther's book De servo 
arbitrio (1525), and rejects the other, which follows with logical necessity. It is Augustinian 
- yea, hyper-Augustinian and hyper-Calvinistic in the doctrine of human depravity, and anti- 
Augustinian in the doctrine of divine predestination. It endorses the anthropological premise, 
and denies the theological conclusion. If man is by nature like a stone atid block, and unable 
even to accept the grace of God (as Art. II teaches), he can only be converted by an act of 
almighty power and irresistible grace (which Art. XI denies). If some men are saved, without 
any cooperation on their part, while others, with the same inability and the same 
opportunities, are lost, the difference points to a particular predestination and the inscrutable 
decree of God. On the other hand, if God sincerely wills thr salvation of all men (as Art. XI 
teaches), and yet only a part are actually saved, there must be some difference in the attitude 
of the saved and the lost toward converting grace (which is denied in Art. II). The Lutheran 
system, then, to be consistent, must rectify itself, and develop either from Art. II in the 
direction of Augustinianism and Calvinism, or from Art. XI in the direction of Synergism 
and Arminianism. The former would be simply returning to Luther's original doctrine, which 
he never recalled, though he may have modified it a little; the latter is the path pointed out 
by Melanchthon, and adopted more or less by some of the ablest modem Lutherans. In either 
case the Second Article needs modification." On page 329 Schaff writes with reference to Art. 
XI: "The rigid predestinarianism of Luther and the Flacianists quietly gave way to the 
doctrine of the universality of divine grace, while yet the anthropological premises of the 
Augustinian system were retained (in Art. I and ID. The Formula teaches that there is a 
distinction between foreknowledge . . . and foreordination . . .; that foreknowledge pertains 
alike to the good and the evil, and is not the cause of sin and destruction; that foreordination 
refers only to the children of God; that this predestination of the elect is ‘eternal, infallible, 
and unchangeable,’ and is the ultimate and unconditional cause of their salvation; that God, 
though He elects only a portion, sincerely desires all men to be saved, and invites them by 
His Word 
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to the salvation in Christ; that the impenitent perish by their own guilt in rejecting the 
Gospel; that Christians should seek the eternal election, not in the secret, but in the revealed 
will of God, and avoid presumptuous and curious questions. Thus the particularism of 
election and the universalism of vocation, the absolute inability of fallen man (Art. II), and 
the guilt of the unbeliever for rejecting what he cannot accept, are illogic- ally combined. 
The obvious contradiction between this article and the second has already been pointed out. 
The authors felt the speculative difficulties of this dogma, and emphasized the practical side, 
which amounts to this: that believers are saved by the free grace of God, while unbelievers 
are lost by their own guilt in rejecting the grace sincerely offered to them." Page 339 Schaff 
judges of the Formula of Concord: "It excludes, indeed, certain extravagances of the 
Flacian wing of Lutheranism, but, upon the whole, it is a condemnation of Philipism 
and a triumph of exclusive Lutheranism." Schaff also cites the sayings of Andrea and 
Chemnitz in support of this. On page 303 Schaff speaks of Luther's never having recanted his 
book De servo arbitrio, and in so doing also appeals to the judgment of Luthardt and Késtlin, 
whom he thus quotes: "This is precisely his (Luther's) doctrine, that our knowledge does not 
reach so far, and that we must also put up with the incomprehensible and incomprehensible. ... 
He himself pronounces that a contradiction remains for us, which we neither can nor ought to 
resolve." (Luther's Theology, vol. 2, p. 328.) His judgment of the Formula of Concord is thus 
summed up by Schaff (vol. I, p. 338): "It sums up the results of the theological controversy of 
a whole generation with great learning, ability, discrimination, acumen, and, we may add, 
with comparative moderation. It is quite probable that Luther himself would have heartily 
endorsed it, with the exception, perhaps, of a part of the Eleventh Article." Whoever, then, 
directly or indirectly, puts down Warfield's judgment on the Formula of Concord as a novum in 
the Reformed Church, is ignorant of history, or intends to deceive. 

The iowasche "Kirchenblatt" of March 25 (p. 99) thus expresses Warfield's judgment: 
"Reformed theologians have often spoken approvingly and praisingly of the Missourians’ 
doctrine of election by grace, and have found in it their own doctrine in the main. Recently D. 
Warfield, a Reformed professor of Princeton, has again spoken to the same effect. Such praise 
and acknowledgment are naturally very disagreeable to the Missourians, and they point out that 
after all they know themselves to be separated from the Calvinists on many points, which no 
one doubts, and D. Warfield also points out. But he rightly says: "The points on which we as 
Calvinists differ from him (the Missourian) easily fall into the background in comparison with the 
great common confession of Soli Deo Gloria.' On the crucial point, however, Missouri also 
agrees with the Reformed." In particular, the doctrine of "irresistible grace," the "church paper" 
goes on to say, is said to lead Missouri in common with the Calvinists. But the iowasche Blatt 
says not a word of the fact that Warfield speaks not merely of Missouri, but also of the Formula 
of Concord, and that he asserts everything he asserts of Missouri also with reference to the 
Formula of Concord. Why does the "Kirchenblatt" conceal this from its readers? Surely it must 
know that the stating of this fact would add to the odium which its report would cast upon the 
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Missourian throws, would have neutralized. Did not love, as well as justice and truth, demand 
that the "Kirchenblatt," if it wished to report on the matter at all, should also communicate this 
fact to its readers? Furthermore, the iotvasche Blatt also does not mention with a syllable that 
Calvinists have ever and ever judged not merely of Luther, but also since 1581 of the Formula 
of Concord in the same way as D. Warfield. Why did not the "Church Gazette" give its readers 
all they needed to know to enable them to form a correct judgment of the meaning of Warfield's 
words? Was not the zeal of the iotvaschen "Kirchenblatt" in this case to penetrate something 
Wider Missouri greater and stronger than the love of truth and justice? 

Ohioans seek to make significantly more capital out of Warfield's remarks. The Ohio 
"Church Gazette" of March 18 (p. 166) writes: "The fatal agreement. Again, Calvinists have 
pronounced their entire agreement with the main points of the Missourian doctrine of election by 
grace in quite a friendly manner. D. Benjamin B. Warfield, Calvinistic theologian at the 
Presbyterian: Seminary at Princeton, has, in fact, reviewed the writing of the Missourian, Father 
Gerike, who has issued a pamphlet against D. Allwardt's writing, and professes to agree with 
Missouri's doctrine in the main. Yes, he expressly says that the points on which the Missourians 
differ from Princeton's Presbyterian Calvinists recede altogether, ‘easily falling into the 
background,’ namely, in comparison with the complete agreement on the main point. One 
would think that Missourians would be alarmed at this. If anyone knows what Calvinism is in the 
doctrine of election by grace, and indeed in the main points of that doctrine, it is evidently the 
Calvinists themselves who must know. Their testimony is certainly decisive in this respect. And 
now D. Warfield testifies as a Calvinist, the Missourian doctrine of election by grace is in the 
main his doctrine. But the Missourian leaders, as "Doctrine and Defense,’ February, 1911, points 
out, are not troubled by this. One of them brings out the old consolation that there are still five 
points on which Missouri does not agree with the strictest Calvinism, and D. Warfield also states 
that he does not agree with the strictest Calvinism. Warfield also states that there are still some 
differences. He omits, however, that D. W. says that these differences recede altogether, ‘easily 
fall into the background,’ considering the great agreement on the main point. That Missouri 
differs in certain points from pure, full Calvinism is known to everyone who knows the Missouri 
doctrine of election by grace. But the question is not: Are there still such deviations? but: Does 
Missouri really teach Calvinism? And there D. Warfield answers: Yes, absolutely in the main, 
and the differences that still exist ‘easily fall into the background’. No matter how emphatically 
the Missourians proclaim that their doctrine differs 'by a mile' from that of the Calvinists, the fatal 
agreement on the main point remains, as D. Warfield again demonstrates. That is enough. But 
even on the part of the Missourians the Calvinistic doctrine has been sufficiently acknowledged. 
Several times, for example, when Boerhaave's view of "grace" was held up as a model for 
Missourians. When this Dutch doctor, as a strict Calvinist, praises the "grace" that made him 
what he was, as opposed to a criminal who died in his sins and was presented as a corpse 
before 
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Boerhaave lay, he means precisely not the grace of God as Scripture teaches, but as Calvin 
teaches. But to Missourians, who eagerly take comfort in Boerhaave's ‘grace,’ such distinction 
no longer holds. This agreement is the judgment of the Missourian doctrine of grace and election 
by grace, and it is sad that Missourians don't see it or won't see it." Not a word of Warfield 
judging the same thing he says of the Missourians of the Formula of Concord! Nor a word of the 
fact that Calvinists have judged the Formula of Concord this way from the beginning! Why does 
the Ohio "church paper" conceal this fact? In the interest of truth, or in the interest of the agitation 
it has been conducting for years? And if the "church paper" really thinks it is allowed to conclude: 
Warfield said Missourians are Calvinists, that's enough! - why doesn't it go on to say, Warfield 
said the Formula of Concord is Calvinistic, that's enough!? But for years it has seemed to the 
Ohio "church paper" that everything written against Missouri is already eo ipso at least three- 
fourths true, precisely because it is directed against Missouri. If the "church newspaper" does 
not want to measure with double matzos, it must also direct everything it concludes from 
Warfield's words against Missouri against the Formula of Concord itself. 

Even the Lutheran Standard (1911, p. 114) did not pass by Warfield's words without 
exploiting them sophistically and unfairly against Missouri. He quotes Warfield's words: "We 
cannot ourselves doubt that the Missourians are right in their interpretation of chapter eleven 
of the Form of Concord. And we have even less doubt that the Form of Concord, in placing 
the electing grace of God at the root of all salvation, is asserting the very essence of the 
eternal Gospel. Our sympathies are therefore entirely with the Missourians in this 
controversy," but then continues unilaterally: "A synod cannot always help itself when 
somebody whom it does not fancy creeps into bed with it and insists on being its bed-fellow. 
But one thing does stand out very plainly in this expression of good will for the Missourians 
on the part of a stanch Calvinist like Doctor Warfield. It is evident that the impression which 
Missouri's writings have made on him (and he is no ignoramus) is, that the Missourians are 
Calvinists. And this helps somewhat to vindicate us Ohioans in our contention that the 
Missouri writers have made use of expressions which cannot be accepted without raising the 
suspicion that the users of them are Calvinists. " Here again we must repeat the question: Why 
does not the Standard add that all that Warfield says of Missouri he also asserts of the Formula 
of Concord, and that therefore one has no right to press Warfield's words against Missouri, if 
one does not wish them to be valid against the Formula of Concord also? This, after all, is a 
conclusion which is obvious, and which does not require any special ingenuity to reach, but only 
that one does not oppose the natural faculty of reasoning with artificial resistance. And if the 
Standard was ignorant of the fact that as early as 1581 the Neustadt theologians pronounced 
on the Formula of Concord in a very similar manner to Warfield, it can hardly be supposed that 
he was ignorant of the fact that Reformed theologians have ever and ever claimed not only 
Luther for themselves, but also the Formula of Concord, and in about the same manner as 
Warfield does. And 
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if the Standard knew this, why did it conceal it from its readers, and at the very time and place 
when the interests of love, truth, and justice demanded that it should tell its readers? 

But it is especially the Ohio "Zeitblatter" to whom Warfield's pronouncements are a 
ready meal, which they therefore also repeatedly serve up to their readers, of course "preached" 
by St. Paul. On page 134 we read: "How an arch-Calvinist basically declares himself in 
agreement with Missouri. That we are in the right when we assert that Neumissouri and his co- 
religionists stand in all essentials on the standpoint of the Calvinists in the doctrine of election 
by grace and conversion, is also testified to by one of the strictest Calvinists of our country, Prof. 
D. B. B. Warfield at Princeton. For example, in a review of the pamphlet recommended for 
publication by a Missourian conference and praised by the Missourian journals, written by the 
Missourian pastor J. F. F. Gerike against the blessed D. Allwardt, he says (Princeton 
Theological Review, 1911, No. 1, p. 162): Our sympathies are entirely with the 
Missourians in this controversy, and we look upon them as in it -contending for the 
central fact of our faith, that God it is, to-wit, to whom we owe all our salvation. We 
have read Pastor Gerike's pamphlet, therefore, with very great pleasure; the points in 
which, as Calvinists, we differ with him easily fall into the background in comparison 


with the great common confession of the soli Deo gloria.' No commentary is needed on 
this. D. Warfield certainly knows what is the essence, the very heart of Calvinism, namely, the 
irresistible electing and converting grace, which takes no account of any conduct of man, and is 
particular from the beginning. And in this Neumissouri undeniably agrees with Calvinism. What 
otherwise separates the two, however much Missouri may emphasize it to protect himself from 
the charge of Calvinism, is of no concern at all to man's eventual destiny; for that, according to 
both, is inevitably decided from eternity without all regard to his conduct toward grace." In what 
follows, St. then seeks to show, in his well-known manner, that really the Missourian doctrine 
agrees with the Calvinian. But not a syllable does he communicate that Warfield asserts the 
same thing, which he says of the Missourians, of the Formula of Concord. Did St. merely 
overlook this in his haste? And not a word does St. say about the fact that immediately in 1581 
the New Town theologians were judging the Formula of Concord just as Warfield did. Did he not 
know this? He must have read it, if not in the original, at least at the time in "Lehre und Wehre," 
from which we have quoted above. But perhaps this fact was not immediately present in his 
memory. But he must have known that St. did not know at all that Calvinists had claimed Luther 
and especially Warfield's Formula of Concord for themselves. (Cf. Th. Zb. 1911, 44.) And if he 
knew this, and this was also present to him when he exploited Warfield's words in the above 
manner against Missouri, why did he not also state this fact? Surely the interest of truth, justice, 
and love would not have been injured by his doing so, but would have been furthered. If St. was 
really concerned with the truth and not with an agitation against Missouri, he could not and would 
not have denied his readers the double fact we have mentioned. 
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remain silent. Instead, while St. has duly cannibalized Warfield's judgment against Missouri, he 
has not hinted with a syllable that anything he says against Missouri on the basis of it strikes at 
the Formula of Concord with equal force and logic. Why does St. ignore what he had no right to 
conceal in the interest of truth and justice at this very place and time? "That even ‘Christian 
papers’ can report unchecked without hesitation, tendentiously conceal, communicate 
coloured," is also called by D. Walther von Rostock rightly calls it a lack of truthfulness. 

In the "Theologische Zeitblatter" of May (p. 225 ff.) St. again refers to the Warsield- 
Afsare and writes among other things: "Missouri and Calvin. In the last issue of these sheets it 
is stated how one of the strictest Calvinists of our country and of our time, who does not shrink 
even from supralapsarianism (cf. p. 101 of these sheets), Prof. D. B. B. Warfield, expresses his 
joy that Neumissouri fights ‘for the central fact of our faith,’ namely, that God is to be thanked 
for all our blessedness in the sense that man's conduct does not in any respect matter to 
converting and saving grace, but that right conduct is the effect and consequence of absolute 
election and irresistible grace, that is, of election and grace which simply prevail without any 
regard to man's conduct towards grace. D. Warfield knows that this is the center, the very heart 
of Calvinism, and claims that Missouri is fighting for this very thing, and that it is for this very 
reason that he rejoices in his fight against lowa and Ohio. He also adds that the points on which 
he, as a Calvinist, disagrees with Missouri, are easily eclipsed, that is, of no particular 
importance, in comparison with this great agreement in the main article itself. We think that D. 
Warfield, whom "Lehre und Wehre' even recommends as a guide to the right understanding of 
the 11th article of the Formula of Concord, ought surely to know what is the main and central 
doctrine of his own strictly Calvinistic faith, and whether Missouri, in his struggle against the 
advocates of the old Lutheran doctrine of election by grace and conversion, agrees with it or 
not. "Doctrine and Defense" of February of this year, p. 82, asserts to D. Warfield that the 
doctrine of Calvin and the doctrine of Missouri are "toto coelo different. We can now well 
understand why Missouri defends himself tooth and nail against an essential equality of his 
doctrine and that of Calvin; for such an essential agreement of the two doctrines has, after all, 
been asserted and proved by his opponents for thirty years. But what should move D. Warfield 
to assert so vigorously such a correspondence without any real ground? The probability that 
he, and not 'L. and W.', is right, is obvious from the outset. But this probability becomes a 
certainty when one considers the reasons given by 'L. u. W.' for their assertion of an essential 
difference between the two doctrines." In what follows, St. then seeks to refute, in a rationalistic 
manner, the points which we had adduced in proof of our doctrine being toto coelo different 
from the Reformed, and then concludes by saying, "So there is nothing in the pretended 
essential .difference between the Calvinical and Neo-Missourian elective doctrines; they are, 
on the contrary, if not to the expressions, yet to the matter 
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and the final result, as similar as one egg to another. D. Warfield is therefore right." (P. 228.) 
There were two months between St.'s first and second publications. St. has thus had time 
enough to look into the matter carefully and to consider it thoroughly. But even now he does 
not hint with a syllable that Warfield asserts the same thing he asserts against Missouri against 
the Formula of Concord. And the same is true with reference to the second point, which St. 
does not mention here either, namely, that Warfield says nothing that Calvinists have not ever 
said of Luther, and since 1581 precisely of the Formula of Concord. If St. wished to serve love, 
truth, and justice, he could not conceal either the first or the second in fine articles on Warfield 
and Missouri. And when St. asserts that "L. u. W." even recommends D. Warfield as a guide to 
the right understanding of the 11th Article of the Formula of Concord, he thereby utters an 
untruth, of which any one can convince himself who will read our item in "L. u. W." (p. 81). For 
the third time the same Ohio journal comes in its English part to the Warfield affair, though 
briefly and only in a review, but in the same untrue and unjust manner, and at the same time 
connected with an insinuation and an attempt to stir up the Council also in this matter Against 
Missouri. "Can even a charitable judgment"-it is said here Against the Missourians-"repress 
the apprehension that sinister motives lurk behind such palpable defections from the 
historically established standard and test of Lutheranism ? And why, we are free to 
ask, do not the theological leaders of the General Council take note of these things?" 
(P. 288.) Thus concludes the reference of the Ohio papers to the Warfield affair in a manner 
quite in keeping with the Ohioans' previous polemic. 

F-B. 

Boerhaave and the "Church Newspaper". Last year, the Ohio "Kirchenzeitung" 
repeatedly let itself be heard about Boerhaave and his well-known word about sola gratia, which 
is also quoted by our papers, and in connection with its above-mentioned item about Warfield 
and Missouri, it came back to it again. Last year the "Kirchenzeitung" (p. 374) wrote: "Boerhaave 
was a Dutch doctor. Before him once lay, as we are told, the corpse of a criminal on the 
dissecting table. Boerhaave recognized in the dead criminal a former childhood friend and 
fellow student. At the sight he was overcome with trembling, and he broke out into the 
confession that he had only God's grace to thank for the fact that he was not now lying there 
like this criminal, who had perished in sins. This story has often been told, and always makes 
a strong impression, for it is apt to do so. But whether the impression is always the right one is 
questionable, for much depends in the telling on the narrator and on his concept of grace." 
Boerhaave, says the "Kirchenzeitung," took his words in the Calvinistic sense; but they may 
also be understood in the Missourian sense, nay, even a Synergist and Pelagian is able to 
appropriate this word. The "Kirchenzeitung" writes: "But precisely because the short narrative 
as it is usually presented does not determine what Boerhaave understood by 'grace' or what 
must actually be understood by 'grace,' even a synergistic or sheer Pelagian idea of grace can 
appropriate Boerhaave's confession of ‘grace. 
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acquire. The synergist thinks that he must have the grace of God, otherwise he can never be 
saved, but he thinks that he can support grace by his natural powers, by his sending himself 
and adapting himself, by his cooperation, so that it may do its work in him and lead him out. 
Thus he can quite nicely appropriate Boerhaave's confession, and, where the latter probably 
meant the reformed compulsory grace, mean in his thoughts the synergistically supported grace, 
with the saying, "he had it to thank God's grace alone that he had not also gone the way of 
destruction. And the Pelagian similarly, only that he imagines grace to be even less than that 
which supports him and his powers. If it did not, he thinks, he too would have to go the way of 
perdition." According to the "Kirchenzeitung," therefore, even synergists and even coarse 
Pelagians can express their sentiments in the words of Boerhaave! In the following, therefore, 
the "Church Newspaper" says in what sense the Ohioans accept Boerhaave's word: "he had it 
to thank the grace of God alone." It writes: "Only in the creative sense of the word can we adopt 
Boerhaave's word that every Christian owes it solely and wholly to the grace of God that he is a 
Christian and not eternally lost and damned. Now this is the grace of God, as revealed and 
brought to us in the Holy Scriptures, that God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life, John 3:16. 
This is the grace that God hath offered unto us, the righteousness that is before him, that he 
only might be just, and justify him that is of faith in Jesus, Romans 3:26. And again, this is the 
grace of God. Again, this is grace, that a man may be justified without works of the law, through 
faith alone, Rom. 3:28. This grace, the real grace in Christ Jesus and in his saving word, compels 
no one, is wholly and in all things the same for all men, and is only effective in all that pertains 
to a man's blessedness. And in this scriptural and alone true sense we sing, in defiance of all 
despisers of grace, with grateful upward glance to the throne of grace, "To God alone in the 
highest be glory and thanksgiving for his grace!" But would Melanchthon, Latermann, Luthardt, 
or any other synergist in Germany and America, have any misgivings about declaring 
themselves as well as the "Kirchenzeitung" here? The Ohio paper evades the real question, 
when it has had occasion to deal ex professo with the point of difference between Missouri 
and Ohio. The "Church Newspaper" should have shown here how Ohio, without misusing the 
word sola, could hold to the full sense of sola gratia, without driving away the doctrine hitherto 
and still held, namely, that conversion and blessedness depend in a certain sense not on grace 
alone, but also on man. Hic Rhodus, hic salta! And this was all the more necessary because 
the "Kirchenzeitung" assumes that even synergists can quite well appropriate the word of sola 
gratia. But the "Kirchenzeitung" easily jumps over this actual point of question and then in a 
following number replaces the nervus probandi Lurch with agitated nerves, outbursts against 
Missouri and unworthy suspicions, whereby it especially seeks to capitalize on the fact that 
Boerhaave was a Reformed, while at the same time repeatedly insinuating that this was 
dishonestly concealed on the part of Missouri. 
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be. (Kz. 1910, p. 502.) But the fact is that we Missourians took the word Boerhaaves from the 
iowash "church paper," which also applauded the same. The Ohio "church paper" knew this 
also, for it is expressly said of the Missourian papers. Nevertheless, the "church paper" prefers 
to agitate against Missouri and to insinuate dishonest intentions. 

Ohio polemic. We are not surprised at the tenor of the Ohio polemic, to which we have 
had to get used for years. Of all the papers we read, we know of none that is so polemically low 
as the Ohio "Church Newspaper," in which the argumentation often sinks to vulgar sophistry and 
personal agitation. Even what is quoted from time to time in "Lehre und Wehre" (Doctrine and 
Wehre) from the Ohio papers does not yet indicate the low point of the personal Ohioan way of 
fighting. "Doctrine and Defense," more than any other paper that we know, brings to print the 
very criticisms of itself and its synod. We have not, however, been able to bring ourselves to 
reproduce all that the "Church Newspaper" has done in the way of personal agitation in the past 
years and again in the past year. (Cf. e. g. "Kirchenzeitung" 1910, p. 375. 664. 680.) In the 
Theological Magazine, the English part of the "Theologische Zeitblatter" (1911, p. 358), we 
read: "The bellicose disposition which some Christians display does not proceed from 
Biblical precepts. Belligerency and pugnaciousness is not a characteristic of a strong 
Christian." "Polemics ceases to be edifying when carried on in an unchristian spirit. It is to 
be deplored that sometimes 'mud-slinging' is indulged in by some of those who feel called 
upon to fight the battles of the Lord. Ridicule, sarcasm, and personal abuse are not the 
weapons to be employed in a spiritual warfare. Bitter words, cutting sentences, and personal 
revilement reveal the exasperated state of the polemicist, but do not benefit the cause which 
one claims to espouse. New Testament apologists did not employ such means in 
promulgating and defending the Gospel." "Charity is a virtue which the apologist needs to 
cultivate and manifest. Where he fails to be charitable, he is liable to become bitter, abusive, 
and personal; and then apologetics degenerates into vindictiveness, and ceases to be 
edifying." How wide is the gulf between this theory and the constant practice of Ohioan sheets! 

F.B. 

Choice according to a distinguishing characteristic in man. Ohio teaches that in the 
election of grace it is quite similar to the election of apples, where one chooses according to 
color, size, etc. The Ohio "Zeitblatter" write (p. 153): "If one 'chooses', or, which is the same 
thing, 'elects', one must have a standard according to which one chooses. A blind reaching in or 
reaching out is not called choosing or electing or selecting by any understanding man. This 
norm, according to which one chooses, depends on some property or peculiarity of that which 
one chooses. Otherwise one cannot choose or select anything, be it things or persons. If | 
choose just one red apple out of several, nothing else determines my choice than that the apple 
is red, that is, a special property of the apple which distinguishes it from other apples. The reason 
that | choose a red apple is not simply that it is an apple, but that it is a special apple, precisely 
a red apple. 
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red, is. It is similar with election to eternal life, if it is really what the name says, an election. It is 
not what is common to all men that can be the reason why some are chosen or elect. That would 
be a blind, arbitrary reaching in and out. And when it says in Eph. 1, 4, God hath chosen us, 
elect (&CeAéEato) in Christ, this cannot mean that the ground of our election or election is Christ, 
inasmuch as he is present with his merit to all men, for in this he is no ground of election, but 
would rather be a ground of the predestination of all men to blessedness; but it can only mean 
that Christ is the ground of election, inasmuch as he is taken hold of and accepted by men in 
faith. There we have a distinguishing characteristic, Such as must always be found in election." 
St. thus constructs a priori the notion of election, and then applies the notion thus found to 
Scripture and the Confession. But how is the assertion true, that election by grace is not possible 
at all, unless there is some distinguishing characteristic in the men who are elected, which is 
not found in all the rest, and which is the reason for God to elect just these and not the rest-how 
is this consistent with the Formula of Concord, which expressly rejects just such a determining 
of God in his election by anything in man, when it writes (p. 557), "Accordingly we reject the 
following error: ... Item 4, that not only the mercy of God and the most holy merit of Christ, but 
also in us is a cause of God's election, for which sake (cuius causae ratione) God has chosen 
us to eternal life"? Where is the distinguishing characteristic in man here? And since, according 
to Ohio, only he, but also infallibly every one, who refrains from wanton reluctance, comes to 
faith, is not then the actual distinguishing characteristic in men whom God chooses just this 
refraining from wanton reluctance? Further, since, according to Ohio, God, by the gospel, 
enables at least all the called alike to refrain from wanton reluctance, is it not something in the 
natural man which finally and decisively determines him to the right use of the powers given, to 
the refraining from wanton reluctance, in distinction from all the called who do not refrain from 
this reluctance, and is not then, in the last analysis, this very natural distinction among the called 
the actual characteristic in man which determines the election of God? Does not this power or 
act, by which some of the called determine to make right use of the ability to refrain from wilful 
reluctance, which has become to them equally and just as it is to all the called, derive from the 
nature of man himself; is it not then ultimately this better nature which God foresaw as the 
distinguishing characteristic in some, and which has determined him with the choice? Or does 
absolute chance rule here? We teach, according to Scripture, a grace which decides men to 
right conduct and faith. If the Ohioans reject this, they must assume a man ultimately self- 
determining, and have they not already done so strongly enough, if in some respects they allow 
conversion and blessedness to be dependent not on grace alone, but also on the conduct of 
man? F.B. 
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Ohio Contradictions. The Ohio "Church Journal" writes: "All right conduct, repentance, 
contrition, and faith, regeneration, sanctification, perseverance in the faith, all these, Ohio 
teaches, are solely the work of God." (1910, 681. 408.) To right conduct Ohio also reckons the 
refraining from wilful opposition. According to the above sentence, then, it would be God alone 
who takes away this reluctance himself, and the Ohioans would then teach with us that God not 
only gives man power to refrain from -the wanton reluctance and thus to conduct himself rightly 
against grace, but that God himself also ordains man to this refraining from wanton reluctance 
and works it himself in him, and that therefore also the guilt between those who are saved and 
lost is the same. But how do the well-known sayings of the Ohioans agree with this, that 
conversion and blessedness are in some respects also dependent on man, and not on God 
alone; that conversion and blessedness depend in some sense also on something else than 
grace and the means of grace; that it is unchristian and heathenish to say that the real 
attainment of blessedness is in no respect dependent on man's conduct towards the grace of 
God, but in every respect on God alone; that conversion and blessedness depend with on man's 
conduct, and apparently not in all respects on God and his grace alone; that God so acts upon 
man as to leave off the wanton reluctance which makes it impossible for the Holy Spirit to 
convert man, and what else the Ohioans have written of the decisive regard of God to man's 
conduct towards the general order of salvation? (Th. Zb. 1887, 325; 1904, 73; Kz. 1885, 76; 
1895, 255. 266.) And that Ohio did not drop these sentences is evident from the following 
utterances of the "Theologische Zeitblatter:" "They (the dogmatists) did this, used those 
expressions (intuitu fidei, etc. They (the dogmatists) used these expressions (intuituidei, etc.) 
only because they believed our proposition, so much condemned by Neumissouri, that man's 
blessedness depends in a certain sense also on his conduct, namely, on his conduct against 
the converting and beatific grace, that is, on whether he allows it to work on him by virtue of this 
grace or wilfully resists it in spite of it. Without the acceptance of this proposition, all those 
expressions and distinctions have not the least meaning. And the acceptance of this proposition 
the Neumissourians call synergism." Compare also p. 284, Where "the different conduct of 


men toward the converting and saving grace of God" is called that which God foreknows, 
and whereby election becomes particular. Further, the "Zeitblatter" write: "We believe that if God 
earnestly and truly desires to convert a man, and for that purpose works upon him with his 
grace, then by virtue of that grace, and only by virtue of it, man can keep still to him and be 
converted; but he can also, in spite of that grace, willfully resist at every stage of conversion, 
that is, although he could refrain from it by virtue of the influence of that grace, and, according 
to the words of our Confession, ‘obstruct the proper way of the Holy Spirit, that he cannot have 
his work in him." (1911, 38 f.) Accordingly Ohio adheres to the doctrine that the real attainment 
of blessedness depends in part on the conduct of man, and not in all respects on grace alone, 
and that even God does not Himself take away wanton reluctance, but only enables man to 
refrain from it. F. B. 
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Concerning the certainty of future blessedness, the Ohio "Church Journal" writes: "We 
abhor the doctrine which is foisted upon us by Missouri, that man cannot be really certain of his 
blessedness in this life." "We teach that man cannot and ought not to be absolutely or 
necessarily assured of his blessedness, but conditionally." This condition, he said, is that he 
who believes and perseveres to the end will be blessed. "Missouri rejects conditional assurance, 
and when we teach this assurance, Missouri calls the same no assurance at all, nay, the 
opposite of assurance, namely, doubting of blessedness." (1910, 615.) But can a Christian really 
be sure of his perseverance and blessedness, so long as he makes it dependent on a conduct 
for which God well gives him the power, but of which he never knows, and can never know, 
whether he will also make right use of this power for real right conduct? Real assurance of future 
happiness can only exist where the content of our faith also includes this part, that God not only 
wants to give and gives us the power for every part of right conduct, but also works the right 
conduct itself in us to our blessed end, and has promised us to do this in his word. This, of 
course, is not a certainty that would be dependent on a condition that man would first have to 
fulfill, nor is it an absolute certainty, but it is a certainty of faith that is set and given in and with 
faith in God's promise (that he himself will work right conduct in us until the end), but also only 
with this faith itself. F. B, 


ll. Abroad. 


On the relationship of the Hanover Free Church to the Lutheran Free Church in 
Prussia, Fr. Wolfs gave a paper at the Synod of the former, on which the "Kreuzblatt" writes: 
"On the basis of his detailed expositions on the decisions of the Breslau General Synods of 1906 
and 1910, Fr. Wolff comes to the conclusion that in spite of the consideration for the regional 
churches or the confessional faithful present in them, which we do not approve of, as was evident 
in those resolutions, the right unity in doctrine and administration of the sacraments between the 
old Prussian Lutheran Church and ours, as demanded in Article VII of the Augsburg Confession, 
still exists, and therefore we must not break with that church. A lengthy debate now ensues on 
the questions under discussion, in which Father Kétz from Mitten also participates, in order 
above all to identify himself as a faithful friend of our church and to emphasize in particular that 
his church had recognized our church struggle as justified at the last synod. Furthermore, Father 
K6tz makes it his business to refute all kinds of false assumptions that he thinks we have made. 
... A resolution was then unanimously adopted in the following form: "The Synod, through the 
presentations of Mr.? Wolff and from the ensuing debate on this point (our relation to the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Prussia), the Synod has seen how difficult it is to reach a final 
decision on this question. It desires that the bond which has been unilaterally loosened by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in Prussia should, as far as possible 
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believes, therefore, that our church can bear the situation created by the decisions of the last 
General Synod on condition that our Synodal Committee will do everything in its power to 
improve the relationship between the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Prussia and our 
Hanoverian Evangelical Lutheran Free Church." According to the "H. P. K.," the Lutheran God's 
Caste in Hanover has now also decided to abandon the restraint hitherto exercised toward the 
congregations of the Breslau General Synod and henceforth no longer to deny them the 
assistance they have requested. F. B. 


"Destroy the rabbinic superstition of literal inspiration!" To this exclamation of D. 
HauBleiter at a conference the previous year, "Gotthold" writes: "Professor D. Griitzmacher- 
Rostock, in a letter to the ‘Allg. Ev.Luth. Kirchenztg.' all those who at that time were annoyed by 
Prof. HauBleiter's statement at the last August conference, which in its brevity (!) was perhaps 
misunderstood: 'Destroy the rabbinical superstition of literal inspiration!', points to six of 
HauBleiter's lectures on ‘The Authority of the Bible’ (Munich 1905) and says: 'From them it 
follows, on the one hand, that HauBleiter has a good historical right to call that teaching 
rabbinical (see p. 13 ff.). p. 13 ff.), and that he firmly holds to the authority of the Bible in the 
sense of Luther and our confessional writings, including the Formula of Concord, and therefore, 
as a biblical theologian, he permanently deserves the trust of the believing congregation, which 
he enjoys to such a large extent.’ We are not yet acquainted with these lectures of HauBleiter, 
but we do think that the assumption of a "rabbinical superstition of the inspiration of the letter" 
and an "adherence to the authority of the Bible in the sense of Luther," etc., comes rather close 
to the attempt to combine fire and water. For the sake of brevity, HauBleiter's statement may 
have been misleading; for the sake of its strength, which leaves nothing to be desired in terms 
of clarity, it must have been annoying. To stir up the controversy between verbal and real 
inspiration would be uncharitable; but to want to make the followers of the former out to some 
extent to be "sworn to rabbinical superstition" is still more, is a rape of conscience. It certainly 
does not lead to the end sought by Prof. Griitzmacher, and indicated in his letter referred to: "If 
anything is needed in the present day, it is the cohesion of all friends of the old Gospel, not in 
the sense that the particular ecclesiastical and theological forms in which individuals possess it 
should now be abandoned, but in such a way that those of 'one stock’ may avoid all domestic 
strife." " "Gotthold" has not made clear the fact that In denying the verbal inspiration the path is 
entered upon which consequently leads every time to Liberalism. F. B. 

Also D. Hunzinger no longer confesses the true, essential deity of Christ. The 
"Theologische Zeitblatt" (p. 238) reports on two lectures on the "Sonship of Jesus Christ", which 
Hunzinger held at the end of last year at the first holiday course in Nuremberg: "In the first one 
he stood up for the historical fact that for the early church Jesus was God as the object of faith 
and that they understood his 'deity' not merely as the sonship of God in the ethical sense, but 
as a consubstantiality. 
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the. In the second, however, in which he discussed the Christological problem in more detail, he 
also came to the conclusion, on the now popular path of experience, that in the exalted Christ 
the Christian experiences the continuance of the identity of God and Christ. This identity, 
however, was finally called the unity of the wills of God and Jesus, and a summary definition of 
it was given: The eternal will of love, the supramundane will of redemption, realized in the human 
subject, that is the metaphysical Godhead of Christ; it is the breakthrough of the divine will of 
redemption in history, the whole fullness of the Godhead revealed in one individual. Thus, 
approximately the same thought as that given by R. Seeberg in his "On the Dogmatic 
Understanding of the Doctrine of the Trinity," a confusion of person and will, which we had to 
confront in No. 2 of the previous volume. That, as the report says, objections were raised against 
this in the debate, and that the old doctrine of two natures was advocated, is gratifying; but the 
"Lutheran of genuine grain and grist" had better not be guilty of such an aberration at all." But 
how languidly does the organ of the Lutheran Covenant react against this denial of the essential 
Deity of Christ! F. B. 

The Melanchthon-Gymnasium in Nuremberg, where so many outstanding teachers, 
such as Joachim Camerarius and Johann Hesse, worked, will soon be moved from the old home, 
in which the Praeceptor Germaniae founded and established it almost 400 years ago at the 
request of the imperial city, to a new, modern building at a different location. Only the 
Melanchthon monument, erected in 1826, will then still commemorate the founder of 
Nuremberg's humanistic grammar school. 

The firm of B. G. Teubner in Leipzig, one of the largest and most distinguished 
bookshops and book printers in Germany, which celebrated its centenary on March 3 with the 
participation of the widest and highest circles, has published a 520-page history of its enterprise. 
The founder, Benediktus Gottheit Teubner, who was born in 1784 and died in 1856, came from 
an old pastor's family, was the seventh son of a pastor whose father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather had already been pastors. He had also given 5 of his 8 children the first name 
Benedictus or Benedikte, or Benediktina. And indeed God's blessing has also visibly rested on 
this company. It now employs 950 technical employees and 77 civil servants, prints 68/2 million 
sheets annually, and spends 120,000 marks annually on postage alone. Bibles and hymnals 
have been printed by the firm in many thousands, such as the New Saxon State Hymnal. At the 
head of the company are now a grandson and two great-grandchildren of the founder, Hoftat Dr. 
A. Ackermann and Dr. A. Giesecke and K. Giesecke. We wish that the principle of the founder: 
"Benedictus benedicat, may the blessed give thanks to God!" will continue to be the principle 


of the company. Thus the "E. K. Z." Benedictus benedicat means, however, according to 
ecclesiastical usage: "May the Blessed One (God) bless you! Unfortunately, however, in modern 
times the Teubner company has entered into the service of liberalism and has thus become 
unfaithful to its principle. F. B. 
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Luther and Walther "Nachbeter" and "Stammler"?) 


"A disciple of Luther, and, | hope to God, a faithful disciple of the same, all that | have 
hitherto spoken and written publicly, | have only stammered after this prophet of 
the last world." 

(D. Walther.) 

Luther and Walther were copycats. Not, of course, in the common sense of 
the word, that they thoughtlessly parroted what others said to them, as, for example, 
in the papal church one unquestioningly believes everything that the church believes 
and says yes and amen to every decree and doctrine of the pope, or nowadays many 
who do not want to believe anything else accept and proclaim everything as pure 
truth without further ado what renowned men of science establish and assert. No, 
Walther as well as Luther were nothing less than spiritual weaklings and apish 
copycats. On the contrary, they were both especially sharp thinkers and firm, 
independent characters, as was shown by their manly, truly heroic appearance on 
the most varied occasions, when they stood up for their conviction against high and 
low and held to it steadfastly and unconcerned about what might follow. Rather, when 
| say that Luther and Walther were devotees, | mean it in the true sense of the word, 
namely, that, as true scholars of God, they bowed down on their knees before the 
great God and said with Samuel, "Speak, O Lord; thy servant heareth," and what 
they then heard from the mouth of God they told others and taught others. They did 
not want to teach any independent knowledge in the church of God, but only what 
they had received from others as the word of God. They held fast to the principle that 
aman cannot know or teach anything certain in spiritual and divine matters unless 
he learns and teaches what is revealed in God's Word. Therefore they wanted to 
know and teach nothing but God's Word. 


1) From an address delivered at Pittsburg, Pa. on October 22, 1911, by Father J. K. E. 
Horst on the occasion of the Luther Walther celebration. F. B. 
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Word, took their reason captive to the obedience of faith, and required the same of 
others. 

Luther did not want to introduce a new doctrine of his own, but only to bring 
the teaching of the divine Word to bear. He only wanted to pray and preach what 
Paul and the other apostles and Moses and the prophets and all the holy men of 
God who spoke, driven by the Holy Spirit, had prayed and preached to him. Because 
these people had prayed and preached God's infallible Word to him, that is why he 
prayed and taught after them. Luther emphasized this again and again: "I want to 
teach and preach God's Word, the whole Word and only God's Word," and he 
constantly rejected both other people's reasoning and his own reasoning whenever 
it tried to tell him what to do. He remained simple-mindedly with the word as it reads, 
and did not dare to depart from it by a hair's breadth. One word, he said, makes 
heaven and earth close to me. At Worms he said, "Unless | be overcome with clear 
sayings of Holy Scripture, | cannot and will not recant." And at Marburg, when he 
was disputing with Zwingli, who did not want to be a simple-minded follower of the 
Word of God, but also wanted to let his reason be expressed, he wrote the words of 
God about the Holy Supper: "This is my body" on the table in front of him and did 
not tire of praying them over and over again to himself and his opponent. Yes, this 
is characteristic of the Lutheran Church; in this it differs both from the Papal Church, 
in which the Pope leads the great word and is first heard, and from the many 
Reformed sects, in which, as Luther calls them, Mrs. Hulda, the wise reason, is 
always allowed to speak and teach, that in the Lutheran church, God's word is the 
only master, and all who wish to teach, simply pray God's word to the people, young 
and old, and teach what it teaches and how it reads, regardless of whether it is 
reasonable or unreasonable, and whether it meets with approval or opposition. 

Christianity had forgotten this again when Walther appeared, especially 
Lutheran Christianity, both in Germany and in America, where Walther especially 
found the field of his effectiveness. When Walther came to America, there were 
already congregations and synods here that called themselves Lutheran, but in 
many areas of doctrine and practice they had given way to the Reformed swarm 
spirit. Instead of simply listening to God's Word according to Luther, and following 
whatever it taught, they had yielded to the spirit of the age and their own reason in 
every corner of doctrine and life. In this confusion Walther's voice sounded like that 
of a second Luther, in that he stood up for the old Lutheran doctrine in all its parts 
and again and again quoted Luther and the Lutheran confession and the old 
Lutheran teachers, and also did not in the least want to let go of it or deviate from it, 
whether or not all the 
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He was condemned from all sides, both here and there, as a mere literalist and an 
unscientific follower who could not develop anything independently. From all sides, 
on the one hand and on the other, he was condemned as a mere man of letters and 
an unscientific follower who could not develop and produce anything independently. 
He was not disturbed by this; he counted it not to his shame but to his honor. He 
only wanted to be a follower of Luther, but not because he was a great admirer and 
admirer of Luther, but because he had recognized Luther's teaching as the teaching 
of the divine Word after thorough study and exact examination, and he revered God 
and did not want to despise His Word, but to keep it holy. As for the word of the 
Bible, he wanted to be a man of letters, to hold fast every letter of it, and to have 
every single word of God brought to bear; for he held, with Luther, that every word 
of the Bible was God's word, which was not a straw or a waxen nose, but a firm 
prophetic word, true and reliable, whereof not one jot or tittle shall fall out of the 
earth, neither shall one word pass away, though heaven and earth pass away. 

In this sense Luther and Walther were followers: Walther was an imitator of 
Luther, inasmuch as and because he had recognized him as such a teacher, who in 
all matters of doctrine only reproduced and taught what the holy men of God, 
impelled by the Holy Spirit, had spoken and written; and Luther was an imitator of 
Moses and the prophets, apostles, and evangelists, because they, and they alone, 
had preached God's Word to him, and he wanted to teach and preach only God's 
Word. 

Luther and Walther were two bunglers. Stammler, | say, not bunglers or 
ignoramuses. Beware, no! Nothing was further from their minds than that. Rather, 
they were both thoroughly schooled and learned men. Both, after thorough 
preliminary studies in the languages and sciences from various grammar schools, 
completed their studies from notable universities in Germany with splendor, honors, 
and distinctions, and were honored with the magisterial and doctoral degrees in 
recognition of their knowledge and attainments. One need only read the writings of 
Luther and Walther, and one will easily be convinced that they were not only versed 
in the field of theology, but also at home in other fields of human knowledge. And as 
to theological knowledge in particular, Luther was as well acquainted with the 
scholastics, who in his day were considered all things in the church, as with the old 
church teachers, and could quote widely the writings of the one as of the other. And 
Walther not only had a knowledge of the orthodox dogmatists like none of his 
contemporaries, but also knew very well the various systems of the newer 
theologians. If one wants to convince oneself of the thoroughness and accuracy with 
which both of them worked, one only needs to read Luther's translation of the Bible 
and 
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his Small Catechism, and Walther's books of sermons, his Pastorale, or his book on 
the Lutheran church's doctrine of church and ministry - all truly classic works, both 
in content and form. As everyone knows, both Luther and Walther were tireless 
advocates of popular schools and high schools, both in speech and writing. Luther, 
properly speaking, is the father and founder of the elementary school, and Walther 
of the Lutheran parochial school in our country. Both stood for the greatest part of 
their lives at the head of a learned school of high reputation and rank. Both Luther 
and Walther urged and saw to it that the preachers of the church received a thorough 
preliminary education and training. As to Luther, this is well known and need not be 
further explained. With regard to Walther, only this much need be said: All our 
grammar schools, where our preachers obtain their preliminary education, the 
curricula of which were worked out with the assistance of D. Walther, offer a 
thorough scientific course. As Luther at Wittenberg based his lectures on the Bible 
in the original languages, so Walther at the seminary in St. Louis. And as at 
Wittenberg in Luther's day, so at St. Louis in Walther's day, philosophy, 
metaphysics, and logic were taught along with the various subjects of theology. In 
short, Luther and Walther were not bunglers, but scientifically-educated men of great 
erudition and German thoroughness, and they held on to the sciences and promoted 
the study of them in all those whom they approached. 

But when it came to God's word and divine teaching, they only wanted to be 
and remain stumblers. When it was a matter of divine knowledge, they prayed, "Our 
knowledge and understanding are covered with darkness, unless the hand of thy 
Spirit fills us with bright light." Then they wanted to know only so much and no more 
than God's Spirit revealed in His Word. Then they did not trust their minds to fill in 
gaps, to press over chasms, to solve riddles, to fathom and clarify mysteries. There 
they did not dare to put together a rounded system, as the Pope loved to do in the 
Roman Church, Calvin did for the Reformed Church, and all the modern theologians 
of Germany try to do, but confessed with Paul, "Our knowledge is piecemeal, and 
our divination is piecemeal." 

Yes, God's word, God's whole word, and that alone, was the shibboleth of 
Luther and Walther. What God's Word clearly revealed, that they also knew and 
taught; but where God's Word was silent, there they also remained silent. And even 
though all science and reason rebelled against it, and they themselves could not 
explain it, they taught according to God's word that God is triune, that God's Son 
truly became man and lived, suffered, and died on earth as Jesus Christ, and that 
the whole world never ended. 
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in Mary's bosom, and the Church does right in singing on Good Friday: "O great 
need, God himself is dead, on the cross he died"; that Christ's human body and his 
true blood are eaten and drunk in holy communion by all the guests, in many places 
at once, under the blessed bread and wine; That God earnestly and sincerely 
desires all men to be saved, and yet he has not chosen all, but only some, to eternal 
life, and it is God's grace alone if a man comes to faith, perseveres in faith, and is 
saved, but man's fault alone if he remains or becomes unbelieving and is lost. They 
simply stammered out the doctrines revealed in God's Word, and faltered and held 
their peace, and put their finger where the revelation left off. If they saw a chasm in 
the Scriptures before them, they did not set about bridging it, but fell on their knees 
and clasped their hands, praying with Paul, "O what a depth of riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How utterly incomprehensible are his judgments 
and inscrutable his ways! For who has known the mind of the LORD, or who has 
been his counselor?" 

Thus, in such a sense, Luther and Walther were followers of prayer and 
trumpeters. Therefore we do not want to despise and blame them, but we want to 
praise them and proclaim them to their glory. In this way we also want to be and 
remain followers and followers. That is good Lutheran. That is truly biblical. For the 
apostle says, "If any man speak, let him speak as the word of God." And the psalmist 
prays, "Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path." And again it is 
said, "Our knowledge is fragmentary, and our prophesying is fragmentary." 

Therefore let us continue to believe, teach, and confess all that God's Word 
teaches, and nothing more. If we stand on the word of God, we stand on divine truth. 
There we have good, solid, sure ground under our feet, even if they are only 
fragments. That will not deceive us. It will never waver or waver. And even if Greeks 
and Jews regard us as fools, and even if we are called unscientific followers of the 
Scriptures, one day, when the test comes before Christ's judgment seat, we shall 
be shown to have had the right training and the right knowledge, and we shall pass 
the examination for the university of heaven. And then we who now see through a 
mirror in a dark word will see face to face, and who now know in bits and pieces will 
know perfectly as we are known. Then we shall no longer merely repeat and 
stammer, but shall join with the choirs of angels in praying and singing, and with 
glorified tongues shall give praise to God and proclaim his glory in utter clarity and 
unbound perfection. 
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Walther Memories. 


For the study. 


In one way Walther's memory has not lived on among us and his influence 
has not made itself felt. And that is a credit to our faith community, to us Lutheran 
pastors, and especially to himself. After Walther's blessed departure, there were no 
shocks, vacillations, or uncertainties in our church, nor was the work of which he 
was the guiding spirit disturbed, nor did we hear anything after his departure that 
would have reminded us of the "blessed Count" that Zinzendorf echoed in the 
Brethren congregation. At synods and conferences no "Walther said it" could take 
the place of proof. In this respect he could appear as sheer forgetfulness. Quite so! 
No one had he tied to his person; to give glory to God, to fear God's word, this he 
had taught his disciples, not to idolize him. That will grace him for eternity. 

In another respect it is as if he had never been taken from his disciples. 
Although there are many more of them among us who have not seen his bodily face 
than of those who knew him in the flesh, and although his last immediate disciples 
are now reckoned among the "old," his influence is still as powerful today as if we 
saw his mighty appearance among us, as if we heard his convincing speech as if it 
were an age ago. And this is an immeasurable blessing, which God's goodness 
desires to preserve for us and our descendants until the end of days. His spirit, the 
spirit of a true servant of God, lives on among us. Happy the pastor whom this spirit 
animates; happy the church which is served by its servants in his spirit! In this 
commemorative year, may his image come alive before our souls and help to 
maintain his influence among us. 

The greatest thing about Walther is his fine orthodoxy. He was pure even in 
such matters in which otherwise faithful men, such as Gerhard, erred. It is natural 
for Lutheran pastors to follow in his footsteps. As great a joy as this would be to our 
adversaries, we do not want to be accused of having rotted away his heritage. But 
his orthodoxy was in no sense a servile one. He did not bow under the standard of 
Lutheran confession in the manner of Roman or national church creatures, who, in 
the face of inner opposition, against better knowledge and their own convictions, 
bow under the rules imposed upon them by their community. To make against men 
the "sacrificium intellectus," the sacrifice of one's own convictions, was regarded by 
Walther as the most unworthy act of a man. Lutheran orthodoxy was also not a 
parade horse for him, on which he himself would have loved to show off with fine 
mental acuity. They 
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Rather, it was second nature to him. He did not practice orthodoxy with self- 
consciousness; he was simply orthodox. He believed the Lutheran truth with all his 
heart; he was devoted to it with ardent love. - This is the first point in which Walther's 
image should bear upon us in silent contemplation. This is what we need. 

He had come to his love of the Lutheran Church and its truth through severe 
hardships. Luther's heritage had become the bread of life for him, who had starved 
to death on the meager fare of rationalism; to him, whose tongue had stuck to the 
roof of his mouth in the desert of Kuehn's bribery, the church of the Reformation had 
given the full cup of joy of the divine doctrine of justification by grace alone into his 
hand and, in its scriptural doctrine of the means of grace, had helped him to drink 
wholesomely from it. In the treasures of Lutheran doctrine, he had found, when after 
Stephen's exposure there on the Mississippi everything was wavering, the rock on 
which his own and his fellows' hearts could find rest and support: the Lutheran 
scriptural doctrine of church and ministry. Thus he had tasted how no piece of 
wholesome doctrine was dispensable, none merely a welcome object of hair- 
splitting school scholarship, but each had its great practical use. It is no wonder that 
he held the purity of Lutheran doctrine in such high esteem, was so wholeheartedly 
passionate about it, and knew how to speak of it with such blessed delight and holy 
enthusiasm. - We, on the other hand, have mostly never lacked all this; few have 
gone through such inner struggles as he did. How easy it is for us to become 
indifferent, to get into the shallow waters of our present-day religionists, who may 
know nothing of doctrine, pretending that they only want to work primarily for the 
winning of souls. How easy it is for the orthodoxy that has never been lacking to 
become only something learned! How soon comes the thought: "Why all this strife? 
What matters a little?" If, therefore, in this time of rejoicing, Walther's image, in its 
emergence into purity of doctrine, again comes so very clearly before our souls, and 
we look at it rightly, may quite a lot of his fire pass into our veins; may we become 
quite faithful images of him! Let there be no one among us who is not wholly sound 
in doctrine, who does not love it with all his heart as his precious treasure; no one 
to whom deviation from pure Lutheran doctrine is not terrible; no wretched 
Mameluck who speaks it only with his mouth, but deviates from it in his heart! 

If we recall Walther's picture further, there appears before us a man, buried 
in ancient folios and quartos in his study or in the library of the Concordia Seminary, 
stripped to synodal meetings and doctrinal discussions with a good supply of 
extracts of the most excellent passages from the books mentioned, in the course of 
the proceedings the secretary 
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... handing over one leaf after another... And that is also an important reminder for 
us, well worth taking to heart. Walther drew his rich treasure of Lutheran godliness 
and his love for it from and kept it fresh, so that he grew like a palm tree until his old 
age, especially in the study of Scripture, but then also in the writings of the Lutheran 
scholars of God, especially of the sixteenth century. He first began to draw from 
Luther's works in that illness during his time of study in his father's house. And he 
stayed with it and immersed himself more and more in it, so that it is certainly not 
too much to say that no one was better versed in the book treasures of the Lutheran 
Church than Walther. - One can imagine the picture: Walther researching in folios 
and quartos, with a sharp, witty face radiating inward joy! And then follow his 
example and his diligent exhortation to search diligently not only in the Holy 
Scriptures but also in these writings, in the Confessions, in Luther's works not only, 
but also in those of other excellent teachers, even in their Latin books. They should 
not gather dust again among the Lutheran pastorate. If the sources and testimonies 
of Lutheranism, that is, the Scriptures, the Scriptural confession and testimonies of 
orthodox teachers, are not continually drawn upon, Lutheran life dries up; if the 
Lutheran conscience is not diligently sharpened on good stone, it becomes dull. One 
does not need to be a prophet to predict with certainty that in the same matzo as we 
wean ourselves from the exemplary Scriptures of the Lutheran Church, we will first 
lose our taste for Lutheran godliness and then, step by step, we will fall flat. Not only 
must we not allow ourselves to be displaced by the more superficial, general writings 
of Spurgeon and others, which lack in-depth doctrinal content, nor by the products 
of so-called scientific theology, but also not by the quite excellent works that have 
appeared in our circles. As excellent as the latter are, there is something in the 
others that we do not like to do without. For the fact that certain diseases occur more 
frequently nowadays than in former times, and are still on the increase, physicians 
seek the explanation, among other things, in the disappearance of the millstone. Our 
flour of to-day, they say, is free from the silicic acid, quite necessary to the health of 
man, which was formerly imparted to the flour by the abrasive millstone. So with 
those ancients. There is something in their writings, in their ways, which is conducive 
to the spiritual health of the divine scholar. It is true that the writings of our own 
masters are much more agreeable to us than those of those. Their great breadth, 
their wide sweeping, their elaborate discussion of minor details, their heaping up of 
matters of controversy, does not appeal to us. We cannot well digest their coarse 
bread. 
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Their manner and language are foreign to us. But it is precisely their dissection, their 
"distinctions," provided they do not fragment the subject matter too much, that, it 
seems, sharpen the theological mind. Yes, and Latin, too, hinders us who have not 
learned to speak Latin in Latin schools, indeed who, with only six years of grammar 
school instruction, could not be sufficiently exercised in the cursory reading of that 
language. But still it remains, we must not wean ourselves from the Grand Masters 
of our Church. Could not every one, besides the Concordia and Luther's works, have 
at least one familiar among them, a Latiner in pigskin, such as Chemnitz's "Examen," 
who would keep his laboriously acquired Latin familiar to him, so that he could then, 
as occasion required, fetch answers to individual questions from other faithful helpers 
in his library? This is all the more true the more it becomes necessary to familiarize 
oneself with English theological literature. For the most part, it does not represent 
Lutheran theology; it is not the spirit that animated the Lutheran Reformation, but that 
"other spirit". Whoever is therefore compelled to deal with it, make sure that he has 
the necessary counterweight. English ecclesiastical speakers and writers of our day 
and of our country are all too often out to say, if not something new (Acts 17:21), then 
at least to say the hackneyed in a gripping, practical, popular way, to replace the lack 
of spiritual solidity with surprising use of the language of the streets. One must learn 
to speak and write in English from English, not from German speakers and writers; 
one does not have to acquire the manner of these people at the same time. And 
therefore one must always feed one's theological sense on Luther and the Lutheran 
Fathers, so that one can also use those without harm. - It may also be permitted to 
recall here how often false doctrine has gone hand in hand with contempt for thorough 
theological research and scholarship, how often false prophets have boasted of the 
Spirit and bitterly reviled serious study. So it went, for example, even with Pietism. 
(Cf. KrauB, Lebensbilder, p. 624. 625.) 

On the other hand, of course, it is also necessary to be on guard against false 
scientificity, as is especially popular in Germany. There too there is something to be 
learned. The method of working, which is different in some respects, may well be 
drawn into the service of truth. Such "scientific" individual studies, as "Lehre und 
Wehre" has often brought out in recent times, are very gratifying and should not 
remain unused, especially by the younger brethren. Here, too, one must be careful 
not to carry over what is wrong. And here, too, diligent contact with Scripture, with 
Luther and the ancients, offers the antidote to the poison of modernism. Summa, one 
holds Walther's "stupendously learned" friends in honor and diligent use, and that in 
such a way that one, what Walther 
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also often inculcated, test all their learned deductions according to the Scriptures, 
examine all things, and keep that which is good. 

Diligence! This is another trait in the image of Walther that everyone who knew 
him will remember, and which we should also imagine quite seriously for self- 
knowledge and imitation. Untiringly industrious was the man. Even in the last years 
of his life, when he was past seventy, the hours of labor of this youthful old man 
extended from the earliest morning to the latest evening, often from 5 o'clock in the 
morning to 10 or 11 o'clock at night. All his time belonged to the service of the Lord 
and his church. For with him, as with Paul, "Christ is my life," Ewoi yap t6 Cnv Xpiotoc, 
to me is to live Christ. Every hour of his 
Life belonged to his dearly beloved Lord. He allowed himself only the most 
necessary rest. Yes, he often expected too much of his frail, mortal vessel and 
allowed it too little rest. He also collapsed several times under the overload of work, 
which he could not escape under the circumstances of that time. But otherwise he 
was the one who proved that hard work does no harm. Many a man who 
conscientiously spared himself, who allowed himself sufficient rest, would have been 
far behind Walther in youthful freshness at the same age. How alive in the last years 
everything was in the man, gait, speech, mien - everything! Yes, it is not work that 
makes one unskilled for work, but rest. He who rests, rusts! But he demanded the 
same of his pupils. The rule he laid down was to rest only to be able to work again. 
Time unnecessarily devoted to rest was time lost to him; to work in order to rest and 
enjoy was to him the reverse of the world. In particular, it was an abomination to him 
when a pastor thought he had time to enjoy himself on Saturday. And he was not 
wrong. Our time belongs to the Lord; it is always to be done, if not with actual official 
business or direct preparation for the same, then at least with the fact that a servant 
of Christ keeps himself fit for service and makes himself more fit, as St. Paul also 
exhorts: "Stop reading!" If, therefore, the differences of disposition and peculiarity of 
the individual are to be taken into account, so that no one has a rope thrown around 
his neck, yet, without doubt, this example of Walther must be to all of us a mighty 
impulse to untiring diligence. Give the body its right, so that it may work, not so that 
it may rule; holidays, if they really serve the purpose, the better to work; 
entertainment, games, music only as far as it is necessary to rest muscles and 
nerves for once, or to correspond to the due consideration of one's neighbor, the 
family, etc. Otherwise, let the hour be lost. Otherwise let the hour be lost, withdrawn 
from the service of the Lord! 

Walther's untiring diligence is closely connected with his great frugality and 
self-denial. That he in the heavy 
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The fact that he was poor with his Christians in the early days and did without 
grumbling much that would have been appropriate to his position may not need 
special mention. But not only in the early times did he live in modest circumstances, 
until the end of his life he had no more than a meager diet and clothing, although 
the synod, of which he was the first man and for which he worked, had long since 
become quite a respectable one, and among its members there were not a few rich 
people who could have made it possible to pay decent salaries by making proper 
contributions to the synodal treasury. To give but one example, after the study had 
been enlarged by addition or alteration, the treasury evidently must not have sufficed 
to procure a new carpet; for we have never known it otherwise than half carpeted. 
This paucity, however, he by no means bore as an oppressive burden with inward 
discontent and displeasure. For on the one hand he was well aware of his own 
unworthiness, as a poor sinner who was of no value but deserved vain punishment; 
on the other hand he stood in the living faith that his daily bread was given him by 
God and therefore also measured out to him by God, not by men, and that God was 
rich enough to provide him always with what was necessary and useful to him; and 
finally, he was full of tender regard for his fellow-Christians, not only by natural 
disposition the "polite Saxon," but animated by the apostolic rule: "Let not every man 
look to his own, but to that which is another's." And this, too, he expected of his 
pupils, and knew how to guide them, and in a cheerful manner, to a similar sense. 
Of course, he knew what his listeners owed their teachers and pastors, and he did 
not want to conceal this from them out of false modesty. But it is another thing that 
the listeners owe, another thing with which the pastor should be satisfied, cheerful, 
of good cheer. The times have changed, the circumstances have become different, 
and after another age, when the world stands still, they may be quite new again; the 
attitude of Missourian, the attitude of Lutheran pastors also in this play shall become 
no other than that of the greatest Lutheran of America, than that of the father of the 
Lutheran Church of this country. 

Many a memory of Walther would be worthy of similar consideration; but we 
are modest. What has been said in the foregoing, the writer has above all held up 
to himself for his own self-knowledge and asks the Holy Spirit to push the sting deep 
into his conscience. He hopes, however, that such a service will not be unwelcome 
to the brethren, and that especially God's grace will make his image dear to the 
younger brethren, who did not know the dear man himself, and will let them be true 
disciples of Walther with us older ones. H...n. 
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(Continued.) 
The digs. 


The lands on the Euphrates and Tigris, Babylonia to the south, Assyria to the 
north, formed one of the oldest civilizations of mankind. The fertility of this area, the 
lower part of which must be considered a gift of the two rivers, had become 
proverbial in ancient times. Even Egypt was surpassed in this respect by the 
Babylonian lowlands. To this end the natural fertility of the soil was increased by 
artificial irrigation, the inhabitants drawing their waters from the two rivers and 
spreading them over the whole country by a many-meshed network of large and 
small canals. That a land so richly blessed, so highly favored by nature, should have 
been the scene of the most animated life and intercourse, is but natural. In fact, this 
whole country, about equal in area to our state of Illinois, was dotted with cities and 
villages, which were at first ruled independently by so-called priest-kings, until the 
city of Babylon in the south gained hegemony, while Nineveh rose to be the queen 
of the northern empire colonized from Babylonia. 

Yes, Babel and Nineveh! What power, splendor and glory are attached to 
these names! But what intemperate ambition, what unbridled lust for power, what 
inhuman crudeness and cruelty are embodied in them! Of this no one has written in 
more eloquent and vivid words than the prophets of Israel. Says Ezekiel, sitting with 
his captives by the waters of Babylon: "Behold, Assyria was a cedar tree in 
Lebanon, of fair boughs and shady forest, and among the clouds was its top. Water 
had made it tall, the flood had brought it high. With its currents it compassed the 
place round about where it was planted. It grew taller than all the trees of the field. 
....In his branches did all the fowls of the air make their nests, and in his shadow 
dwelt all the great nations... . . No tree in the garden of God was like it in beauty, 
and all the trees of God that were in the garden of God envied it," Ezek. 31, 3-9. 
Babel is regarded, according to the prophetic judgment, as "the ornament of 
kingdoms, the proud splendor of the Chaldeans," Isa. 13, 19, as "the rod of the 
wicked, the staff of tyrants, which smote the nations in fury with unceasing smiting," 
Isa. 14, 5. 6, as "a hammer that smote' the whole earth," Jer. 50, 23, as "a golden 
cup in the hand of Yahweh, which should intoxicate the whole earth. The nations 
drank from the wine in it; therefore the nations acted like frenzies," Jer. 51:7. 

But gone is the power of these proud queens of the East, gone is their 
splendour and their glory. The measuring cord of the 
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Destruction and desolation was stretched out by the hand of God over Babylon and 
Nineveh. "Desolate is Nineveh,” Nah. 3, 7, "waste and void and desolation," Nah. 2, 
11, "a heap of ruins on the threshold, a storehouse of flocks; this is the lot of the 
joyous city that dwelt so securely and thought: It is |, and none else," Zeph. 2, 14. 
15. Where once splendid cities flourished, now, grave and gloomy, lonely mounds 
of ruins rise. Where once proud Assyrian kings went forth on conquest at the head 
of unconquerable warriors with glittering chariots of war (Nah. 2, 4), now live 
miserable peasants dragging their crude ploughs over desolate hills of ruins. Two 
hundred years after the destruction of Nineveh, Xenophon, with his 10,000 Greeks, 
passed immediately by the spot where the mighty city had stood, not suspecting 
that only a few feet in the earth lay concealed the remains of magnificent buildings. 
Even the former site of the city, according to some testimonies, seemed to have 
fallen into complete oblivion. The mocker Lucian, a native of Samosata on the 
Euphrates, in the second century of our era, in a dialogue, makes Charon, leaving 
the underworld to look, under the guidance of Hermes, at the principal sights of the 
upper world, make the following request to his guide: "Show us the famous cities of 
which we hear so much below: the Nineveh of Sardanapal and Babylon," etc. 
Hermes replies, "Nineveh has long since perished, and no trace remains of it; nor 
could we tell where it had stood." At any rate, this is an exaggeration. The 
inhabitants of the surrounding country never forgot the location of the ancient 
metropolis. A new Nineveh rose in the course of time, without, of course, attaining 
even remotely to the splendor of the old city. In the time of Julianus apostata this new 
city seems to have been the capital of a province, and in 627 the Roman emperor 
Heraclius was victorious over the Persian king Khosroes at the battle of Nineveh. 
Later, Nineveh was an episcopal see. As late as the thirteenth century Nineveh and 
the monasteries in its vicinity were frequently visited by the famous Bar-Hebraeus, 
Primate of the Syrian Church. From that time even this new city was destroyed by 
the repeated attacks of the Kurds and Tartars. Two large mounds, the Kouyunjik 
and Nebi Junus (Prophet Jonah), on the left bank of the upper Tigris, a little north 
of the confluence of the upper Zab, mark the spot where the ancient capital of 
Assyria had stood. 

And what was the fate of the southern capital, Babylon? Even more poignant, 
where possible, than in the north, is the barrenness and solitude of the whole region 
at the lower reaches of the two rivers. "Its (Babylon's) cities are become a 
wasteland, a land of drought and steppe," Jer. 51:43. The innumerable canals that 
crisscrossed the land have long since silted up. A drought is 
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on the waters of Babylon (Jer. 50, 38). And this is only one side of the picture. The 
land is partly a sandy desert, partly a "sea desert" (Isa. 21, 1). The sea rises up over 
Babylon; by its roaring waves it is covered (Jer. 51, 42). At the time of the flood, the 
southern part forms almost an unbroken swamp, teeming with thousands of 
waspfowl, snakes, frogs, and other animals. Hyenas, jackals, wolves and sometimes 
the lion live in the jungles. Then, like islands, the lonely, bare ruins rise out of the 
water. Half-naked men, women and children, who live in dirty cane huts, lie here 
fishing, graze their herds or grow some rice, corn or barley on the hem of the flooded 
parts. 1) As for the city of Babylon itself, it was not razed to the ground by Cyrus, its 
conqueror, as had happened to Nineveh. But in the political turmoil that followed, 
storms repeatedly roared over the city until it finally disappeared from the face of the 
earth, and its location was actually forgotten. In the Middle Ages it was generally 
believed, even by the geographers of the sixteenth century, that Bagdad stood on 
the Tigris on the ruins of ancient Babel. Thus the Italian Conti, who returned from the 
Orient in 1444, says: "On the Euphrates stands a part of the glorious old city of Babel, 
. .whose inhabitants now call it Baghdad." So Baghdad on the Euphrates (!) identical 
with ancient Babel! So also John Cartwright at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, who thus pronounces, "The citie of Bagdad by some is called New Babylone, 
and may well be, because it did rise out of the ruins of old Babylone, not far distant." 
The same erroneous view is still found among other travellers. This is probably partly 
due to the fact that not far from Baghdad rises a mighty ruin, which people liked to 
regard as the Tower of Babel. Only the Jew Benjamin of Tudela in Spain’ had already 
in 1160 correctly declared the ruins near the city of Hillah to be the remains of the 
great Babylon. It was not until the nineteenth century, when people began to search 
the mounds of rubble with spades and to decipher the cuneiform writing, that 
complete light was shed on the darkness. 

It is quite natural that all travellers in this sad region should have been struck 
above all by the mounds, and that they should have given serious thought to them. 
From the words of Layard, a pioneer in the study of Assyrian antiquity, we can form 
a clear idea of the impressions that the pensive observer gains at the sight of these 
heaps of rubble. He writes: "[The traveler] is now at a loss to give any form to the rude 
heaps upon which he is gazing. Those of whose works they are the remains, unlike the Roman 
and the Greek, have left no visible traces of their civilization or of their 


1) Cf. Hilprecht, Exploration in Bible Lands during the 19th Century. 
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arts. The more he conjectures, the more vague the results appear. The scene around is 
worthy of the ruin he is contemplating; desolation meets desolation; a feeling of awe 
succeeds to wonder; for there is nothing to relieve the mind, to lead to hope, or to tell 
of what has gone by. These huge mounds of Assyria made a deeper impression upon 
me, gave rise to more serious thought and more earnest reflection than the temples of 
Baalbec or the theaters of Ionia." 2) But Layard, who here almost wistfully laments at 
the thought that one can only make vain conjectures about the meaning of these 
mounds, could later join in the triumph when thanks to the brilliant acumen of a 
Grotefend and Rawlinson the key to the mysterious clay tablet inscriptions was 
discovered and thus opened the mouth of these mute witnesses from past times. 

The man who is credited with having begun the Assyrian-Babylonian 
excavations is the Englishman Claudius Rich, the political resident of the East India 
Company at Baghdad. As far as his official duties permitted him, he devoted himself 
with zeal to the inspection and investigation of the ruins, which aroused his most 
lively interest. In 1811 he examined the hill complex near the town of Hillah on the 
lower Euphrates, took accurate measurements, collected bricks and shards of clay 
inscribed with cuneiform writing, and thus laid the foundation of the world-famous 
collection of Babylonian antiquities in the British Museum in London. Ten years later 
he turned his attention to the hills already mentioned on the upper Tigris opposite 
Mosul. By a careful topographical survey of the ruins, and a close inspection of hewn 
stones, described slabs, burnt bricks, and other objects, he became convinced that 
these two mounds represented the remains of the former capital of Nineveh, a 
conviction brilliantly confirmed by Layard's later re-excavations. But it was not 
possible for him to carry on his researches, and for twenty years the work came to 
a complete standstill. Nor was Rich's collection of antiquities yet in itself so 
insignificant that Layard declared in 1845 that four years before "a case scarcely three 
feet square included all that remained, not only of the great city, Nineveh, but of 
Babylon itself." Nevertheless, great interest was aroused by this pioneer work both 
in England and America. In 1849 Ed. Robinson, referring to it, wrote: "We can all 
remember the profound impression made upon the public mind even by these cursory 
memorials of Nineveh and Babylon." In the meantime, scholars and philologists had 
also begun, not without success, to decipher the enigmatic inscriptions, of which 
further below. 


2) Layard, Nineveh and Its Remains, |, p. 29. 
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As just mentioned, twenty years passed before the work of excavation was 
continued. In 1842, Emile Botta was sent by the French government to Mosul as 
consul. An archaeologist by education and inclination, the two hills opposite the city 
also claimed his attention. He began his excavations on the southern hill of Nebi- 
Junus, but was soon hindered in his work by the fanaticism of the Arabs, without 
having accomplished much. Discouraged, he began work on the northern hill of 
Kujundschik at the end of the same year. For three months he and his men continued 
the work without much success. The reason for this was that, instead of digging 
ditches in the ruins, he made vertical shafts, and so happened not to come across 
any walls. 

In the meantime his workmen had noticed with amazement how the European 
stranger eagerly sought and carefully preserved every brick, every fragment, every 
sherd of clay, and the like. Then, early in the following year, an Arab from Khorsabad, 
a village about twelve miles north of Mosul, brought him a brick inscribed with 
cuneiform writing, with the report that if he desired and valued such things he could 
find them in quantity and with ease at the place named. Following the hint, Botta 
immediately turned to Khorsabad. In March of the year 1843, he begins to dig. He 
sinks a shaft into the hill and not far from the surface he comes upon a wall. He lays 
bare the wall, and soon finds himself in the midst of a hall of vast dimensions. He 
digs on; another hall comes to light; and on and on with the same result, until at last 
he has brought to light a whole complex of halls, rooms, chambers, embracing 
twenty-five acres. Who can describe the astonishment of the explorer? A wonderful 
panorama unfolds before his astonished gaze. On the walls, covered with plaster 
and alabaster slabs, he finds, represented in bas-relief, scenes of hunts and sieges, 
parades of war and triumph, processions, tribute-bearers, and other images, 
glorifying the greatness and power of the former royal owner. On these slabs, 
moreover, he sees the wedge-shaped marks often seen before on bricks, but still 
shrouded in darkness. A culture covered by several thousand years of rubble had 
risen from the grave, an escaped world had returned. For Botta stood in the royal 
halls of the "mythical" Sargon. These walls and ramparts formed the remains of 
perhaps the greatest and most magnificent palace ever built by human hands. The 
palace stood in the northwest corner of a square called the Dur-Sharrukin ("Sargon's 
Castle"), the four sides of which were each a little over a mile long. The whole was 
surrounded by a rampart, with two entrances on each side. Here Botta found several 
of those colossal winged bulls with man- 
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heads, which guarded the portals of palaces and temples as protective genii. King 
Sargon (722-705 B.C.), "at God's bidding and at the prompting of his own heart," 
had towards the end of his reign built Dur-Sharrukin with its magnificent palace as 
a monument to his power and glory. Formerly the great monarch resided in the 
more southern capital of Kalah. Botta and his successor, Viktor Place, spent more 
than ten years uncovering this palace and other excavations in Dur-Scharrukin. A 
detailed description of the whole enterprise was published at the expense of the 
French government in five splendid folio volumes. The finds were sent to Paris, 
where they form a chief treasure among the many monuments of the Louvre. 

In 1845, Sir Austen Henry Layard, adventurer and archaeologist, diplomat, 
writer and scholar, began his excavation work at Nimroud, the biblical Kalah, some 
fifteen miles south of Nineveh, with untold difficulty due to the suspicious attitude of 
the Turkish government. Lack of funds at first compelled him to limit the number of 
his Arab laborers to only six men. This small band he divided, leaving three to look 
at the spade at the northwest corner of the mass of rubble, and the rest at the 
southwest. Success was not long in coming. On the very first day, similar to Dur- 
Sharrukin, a room was discovered on both sites, and again two massive Assyrian 
royal palaces were uncovered. The northwestern one was the exceedingly splendid 
residence of King Asurnazirpal ("Asur protects the son," 884-860 B.C.), a 
contemporary of the Israelite King Omri, while the southwestern one represented 
that of Asarhaddon, Assyrian Asur-ah-iddina ("Asur gave the brother"). This ruler 
reigned from 681 to 668 B.C., and his palace is one of the largest of all Assyrian 
palaces. In the middle of the ruins Layard came upon the third royal building, the 
palace of Salmanaffar Il, cuneiform inscribed Shulman-asharid ("[the god] Blame 
One [Solomon] stands at the head," 860-824 BC). This palace had been completely 
rebuilt by Tiglathpileser III, Tukultipal-esara, which is, "my help is the son of Esara." 
This is the Tiglathpileser mentioned in 2 Kings 15:29, of whom it is said that under 
the reign of Pekah he conquered the northern part of the kingdom of Israel, Gilead, 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, etc., and transplanted the inhabitants to Assyria. 
All these palaces were similarly constructed and adorned as that of Sargon. The 
walls showed the same plate-cladding and decoration. We must here refrain from 
attempting to lead the reader by a circumstantial description into the intricate 
labyrinth of halls and chambers of these gigantic buildings with their almost 
bewildering quantity and variety of pictorial works, bas-reliefs, sculptures and 
ornaments. We do not have the space to do so. For a detailed individual description 
we must 
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refer to the researcher's own works, namely: "Nineveh and Its Remains", wherein 
Layard describes all remains found by him, often down to the single wall plate, as 
vividly and in detail as captivatingly and gracefully. Yet even this work requires us 
to consider the main thing in some detail. In the largest room of the North-West 
Palace, probably an audience or reception hall, a rich variety of vivid pictures and 
scenes, some executed with fine artistic sense and taste, proclaiming the glories of 
the mighty Asurnazirpal in war and peace, came before the eyes of the astonished 
and delighted Layard. Here is a siege scene. The monarch at the head of his troops 
stands in his war chariot, his taut bow in his hand, while the enemies rush down from 
their horses or from the walls of their city. There the king sets across a river in a 
boat, or he leads his army of war over the mountains. Again he receives prisoners 
or has the heads of defeated enemies shown to him. Then again he returns from a 
campaign to his capital as a triumphant victor. Musicians and standard-bearers, 
praising the warrior virtues of their lord, go before him. In the skies above the 
victorious army hover birds of prey with human heads in their talons, illustrating the 
fate of the enemy. This hall was 154 feet long and 33 feet wide. At one end was a 
platform, consisting of a single alabaster slab (10X8X2 feet), whereon the throne 
had probably stood. In the adjoining rooms, all of which Layard gradually laid bare, 
the explorer found similar pictures and scenes, most of which were wonderfully 
preserved ("admirably preserved"). Sometimes the walls here were adorned with 
figures in fresco on a thin layer of mortar; but the colors were so faded that he could 
distinguish red, blue, black, and white only with difficulty. In most cases, too, the 
walls of these rooms were covered with large alabaster slabs, on which were 
depicted scenes of war and hunting, mythological figures, some of them monstrous, 
religious ceremonies, and the like. Layard also discovered a large quantity of smaller 
objects, a number of vases of clay, glass, and metal, ivory carvings and ornaments, 
sixteen copper lion figures, which probably served as weights, as may be seen from 
the fact that they decrease in size in regular succession from the largest to the 
smallest, and are all provided with a ring at the top, 3) and a quantity of burnt bricks 
"artfully decorated with animals, flowers 


3) "To my surprise I discovered sixteen copper lions, admirably designed, and 
forming a regular series, diminishing in size from the largest, which was above one 
foot in length, to the smallest, which scarcely exceeded an inch. To their backs was 
affixed a ring, giving them the appearance of weights." (ialjart), Nineveh and Its 
Remains, vol. I, p. 119.) 
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and cuneiform characters were painted and probably decorated the walls above the 
reliefs". Here we also want to report about another strange discovery in this palace, 
although it falls some years later than the just mentioned. During Layard's so-called 
second Assyrian expedition (1849-1851), his workers happened to come across a 
room of Asurnazirpal on the western edge of the hill, which had probably served as 
a storehouse. At one corner was a well nearly sixty feet deep, while in the other 
parts of the room were found twelve huge copper cauldrons, some of which were 
filled with smaller objects. Beneath and behind these cauldrons lay in variegated 
tangle a great mass of copper and bronze weapons and implements, shields, 
swords, daggers, lance-points, arrows, iron tools, picks, saws, hammers, etc., 
besides glass bowls, pieces of ivory, and some elephant teeth fully preserved. About 
150 bronze vessels of various shapes and sizes, and 80 small bells of the same 
metal, were found and sent to England. The images of men, animals, trees, and 
flowers engraved on the former suggest a high degree of development in Assyrian 
metalwork. 

But interesting and important as all the discoveries in the north-west palace 
might be, our explorer was to be granted the most significant and important one in 
the centre of the hill mass of Nimroud, in what is called the central palace. After 
Layard had discovered in this part of the ruin several gigantic winged figures, and a 
pair of winged beasts covered with cuneiform writing, and some other figures, all 
further investigation seemed fruitless. For several days he had a running trench 
drawn in one direction, but without finding anything worth mentioning. The trench 
had already reached the considerable length of fifty feet, and Layard was already 
thinking of discontinuing the apparently futile work, when suddenly the corner of a 
black block of marble appeared. This was a portion of an obelisk about seven feet 
high, which had fallen on its side and was concealed ten feet underground. Layard 
had shortly before left his workmen to attend to some business in Mosul, "An Arab 
was sent after me without delay to announce the discovery, and on my return I found 
the obelisk completely exposed to view. I descended eagerly into the trench, and was 
immediately struck by the singular appearance and evident antiquity of the remarkable 
monument before me. We raised it from its recumbent position, and, with the aid of 
ropes, speedily dragged it out of the ruins. Although its shape was that of an obelisk, 
its top was flat and cut into three gradines. It was sculptured on the four sides; there 
were in all about twenty small bas-reliefs, and above, below, and between them was 
carved an inscription 210 lines in length. The whole was in the best preservation; 
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scarcely a character of the inscription was wanting; and the figures were as sharp and 
well defined as if they had been carved but a few days before. The king is twice 
represented, followed by his attendants; a prisoner is at his feet, and his vizier and 
eunuchs are introducing men leading various animals, and carrying vases and other 
objects of tribute on their shoulders or in their hands. The animals are the elephant, the 
rhinoceros, the two-humped camel, the wild bull, the lion, a stag, and various kinds of 
monkeys. Among the objects carried by the tribute-bearers, may, perhaps, be 
distinguished the tusks of the elephant, shawls, and some bundles of precious wood."4 
) This was, as soon became apparent, the famous black obelisk of Salmanassar II 
(860-825), on which the monarch immortalized the history of his campaigns during 
the first thirty-one years of his reign. Among other things there is the remarkable 
notice: "Tribute from Jehu the son of Omri, silver, gold, etc., | received." (Cf. 1 Kings 
19:16 f.; 2 Kings 9 and 10.) "To this day this black obelisk has remained one of the 
most precious historical monuments ever found in the ruined hills of Assyria." Layard 
immediately recognized the value of this find. "A party of trustworthy Arabs were 
chosen to sleep near it at night." The obelisk was then carefully packed, soon to be 
sent with 22 other boxes of antiquities to Rawlinson in Baghdad. Now the monument 
is in the British Museum. A fine replica of it can be seen in the Haskell Oriental 
Museum of the University of Chicago. 

In the following year (1847), further excavations in the middle palace first 
brought to light a large number of tombs built of bricks and each covered with a large 
alabaster slab. The remains of human bones still present in them crumbled to dust 
as soon as they were touched. Besides these coffins were found a large quantity of 
small objects which had been given to the dead, such as vases, copper mirrors, 
pearls, necklaces, spoons, silver bracelets, and other ornaments. Five feet below 
these tombs Layard came upon the remains of a building, of which he could still 
trace the walls; but the slabs which once clothed these walls, and which, as usual, 
exhibited pictures and cuneiform writing, were not in situ, but lay mostly motley. 
"When I had removed nearly twenty tombs, and cleared away the earth from a space of 
about fifty feet square, the ruins which had thus been uncovered presented a very 
singular appearance. Above a hundred slabs were exposed to view, packed in rows, one 
against the other, as slabs in a stonecutter's yard, or as the leaves of a gigantic book. "5) 
The palace had in fact been pulled down in order to be used as building material for 
the so-called Southwest Palace. 


4) Layard, Nineveh and Its Remains, vol. |, p. 282. 
5) Layard, Nineveh and Its Remains, vol. \l, p. 22. 
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Palace to serve, and these stone tablets thus piled side by side had not for some 
reason reached their destination. 

In the south-west palace Layard made the discovery, first of all, that the slabs 
used to clad the walls came largely from the north-west palace. Indeed, the side of 
the slabs adorned with sculptures and inscriptions was turned against the wall of 
unfired bricks, while the back, smoothed to receive new sculptures, faced the interior 
of the chambers. Later research has revealed that Asurhaddon (681-668) was the 
builder of this palace (cf. 2 Kings 19:37). We can spare ourselves to go into detail 
about the discoveries made in this building, since they are essentially of the same 
character as those in the other palaces. Layard also exposed at the southeast corner 
the unsightly remains of a palace of Ausuretililani, "Asur the hero among the gods," 
one of the last kings of Assyria (after 626 B.C.). It should further be mentioned that 
Layard found the ruins of another royal palace on the west side of the hill of ruins 
between the northwest and southwest palaces. This was the residence of Adodnirari 
Ill (812-783 BC). At this site, however, the research yielded a smaller return than 
usual. Thus Layard had snatched the residences of no fewer than seven Assyrian 
rulers from the rubble heap of Nimroud, exposing royal buildings in five different 
parts of the hill, but two of them, the northwestern one of Asurnazirpal and the middle 
one of Salmanassar, were restored and rebuilt by their successors (Sargon and 
Tiglathpileser IH.). 

Before leaving Nimroud, we must remember some of Layard's other important 
discoveries. During his second "Assyrian expedition" Layard had the opportunity to 
explore the pyramid-shaped mound rising at the utmost northwest corner, which had 
often aroused his amazement. This mound forms the highest part of the whole mass 
of ruins. Layard had a deep trench cut into the mound, and soon came upon a solid 
platform of brick, which served as the foundation for the massive structure erected 
upon it. Of the latter Layard himself says: "The whole mass was built of sun-dried 
bricks. "6) The explorer could not explain the purpose of such a unique structure. He 
speculates: "It may have been raised over the tomb of some monarch; or it may have 
served as an ornament, marking the site of the city from afar; or it was intended as a 
watchtower. It is possible . . . that this may prove to be the very pyramid raised above 
the remains of the founder of the city, by the Assyrian queen, the 'busta Nini,’ under 
which may still be some traces of the sepulcher of the great king. "6) We know 


6) Nineveh and Its Remains, vol. \\, p. 87. 
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but now quite precisely that the great explorer has discovered here the so-called 
temple tower (Babylonian Ziggurrat), which "rose in three to seven terraces tapering 
towards the top in the form of tiers".7) Every city had its temple and every temple its 
Ziggurrat or stepped tower. Staircases attached for use led up to each floor. On the 
top floor there was a small room which was considered to be the dwelling of the 
gods. At the same time these towers also served as observatories. Right next to this 
temple tower Layard came across two small temples built by Asurnazirpal. These 
were built of air-dried bricks and contained valuable sculptures, bas-reliefs and 
inscription tablets, besides a number of terracotta figures and fragments of idols. A 
niche at the end of one room was covered with an enormous limestone slab, 21 feet 
long, 16 feet 7 inches wide, and 1 foot 1 inch thick. The whole stone was covered 
with cuneiform characters, which give us information about the war deeds of the 
ruler. Besides these, they also contain a wealth of geographical information, as well 
as disgusting details of cruel and barbarous punishments inflicted by the conqueror 
on subjugated peoples and persons. In the second temple was found a similar 
monolith, and in the chute above it a completely preserved effigy column of the 
monarch, with the following magnificent inscription stretching across the chest: 
"Asurnazirpal, the great king, the mighty king, the king of the world, king of Assyria, 
the son of Tuklat-Ninib, the great king, the mighty king, the king of the world, the king 
of Assyria, son of Adodnirari, the great king, the mighty king, the king of the world, 
the king of Assyria - the conqueror from the Tigris to Lebanon and the great sea [the 
Middle Seal]. All these lands, from the going forth of the sun even to the going down, 
he subjected to his feet." 8) 

Layard had trenches dug at various other places and almost everywhere he 
came across traces of buildings, remains of walls and chambers and fragments of 
sculptures. Above all, he wanted to find, where possible, the surrounding wall 
enclosing all these buildings. This attempt was also successful. He found that the 
outer wall was built of air-dry bricks and was nearly fifty futz thick. In this connection 
we will let Layard tell us in his own words of a curious discovery about the middle of 
the eastern side of the wall: "In its (the wall's) center, about fifteen feet below the 
surface of the platform, the workmen came upon a small vaulted chamber built of baked 
bricks. It was about ten feet high and the same in width. The arch was constructed upon 
the well-known principle of vaulted roofs. . . . The sides of the bricks were vitrified, 
and had evidently been exposed... 


7) Delitzsch, Gesch. Bab. u. Assyriens, p. 55. 
8) Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 123 sq. 
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to 9. very intense heat. In fact, the chamber had the appearance of a very large furnace 
for making glass, or for fusing metal. I am unable to account for its use. It is buried in 
the center of a thick wall, and I could find no access to it from without."? ) 

These are the main results of Layard's researches in Nimroud. That these 
results are quite extraordinary, no one will doubt. Nevertheless Layard says: "The 
ruins were, of course, very inadequately explored . . and I have left a great part of the 
mound to be explored by those who may hereafter succeed me in the examinations of 
the ruins of Assyria."!° ) 

Before we now accompany Layard on his further explorations in other ruins 
of Assyria and Babylonia, we want to give here in conclusion two passages from the 
often quoted work in context, first and foremost because of their interesting and 
instructive content, secondly also because of the exciting and captivating manner of 
description that Layard possesses to such a high degree. The first passage concerns 
the discovery and transport of one of those gigantic winged beasts of which Layard 
found about a hundred in the Northwest Palace, while in the second the explorer 
conjures up before our eyes a general picture of an Assyrian palace which he had 
excavated. Layard had received explicit instructions from the management of the 
British Museum that for the time being he should make no attempt to transport a lion 
or bull colossus. Above all, these giant figures were not to be cut up and then 
reassembled in Europe, as the French had done with a pair found in Khorsabad, but 
were to remain for the time being, covered with earth, in Nimroud, until an 
opportunity could be found to transport them undivided. But Layard was determined 
to send with them, among the many monuments which he sent to England, a pair of 
these most imposing of all Assyrian antiquities. But let Layard now speak for himself: 
"On the morning after these discoveries, I rode to the encampment of Sheikh 
Abdurrahman, and was returning to the mound, when I saw two Arabs of his tribe 
urging their mares to the top of their speed. On approaching me they stopped. 'Hasten, 
O Bey,' exclaimed one of them, “hasten to the diggers, for they have found Nimrod 
himself. Wallah (by Allah), it is wonderful, but it is true! We have seen him with our 
own eyes. There is no God but God,' and both joining in this pious exclamation, they 
galloped off, without further words, in the direction of their tents. On reaching the ruins, 
I descended into the new trench, and found the workmen, who had already seen me, as 
I approached, standing near a heap of baskets and cloaks. The Arabs withdrew the 
screen they had hastily constructed, and dis- 


9) Nineveh and Its Remains, vol. Il, p. 38 sq. 
10) p. 39 sq. 
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closed an enormous human head sculptured in full out of the alabaster of the country. I 
saw at once that the head must belong to a winged lion or bull, similar to those of 
Khorsabad. The expression was calm, yet majestic, and the outline of the features 
showed a freedom and knowledge of art scarcely to be looked for in the works of so 
remote a period. I was not surprised that the Arabs had been amazed and terrified at this 
apparition. This gigantic figure, blanched with age, thus rising from the bowels of the 
earth, might well have belonged to one of those fearful beings which are pictured in the 
traditions of the country, as appearing to mortals, slowly ascending from the regions 
below. One of the workmen, on catching the first glimpse of the monster, had thrown 
down his basket (for removing earth) and run ofi towards Mosul as fast as his legs could 
carry him. . . . Entering breathless into the bazaars, he announced to every one he met 
that Nimrod had appeared. While I was superintending the removal of the earth which 
still clung to the sculpture, and giving directions for the continuation of the work, a 
noise of horsemen was heard, and presently Abdurrahman, followed by half his tribe, 
appeared on the edge of the trench. ..... When they beheld the head, they all cried out 
together, 'There is no God but God, and Mohammed is his Prophet!’ It was some time 
before the sheikh could be prevailed upon to descend into the pit and convince himself 
that the image he saw was of stone. 'This is not the work of men's hands,’ he exclaimed, 
‘but of those infidel giants of whom the Prophet-peace be with him!-has said that they 
were higher than the tallest date tree; this is one of the idols which Noah-peace be with 
him! - cursed before the flood.’ In this opinion, the result of a careful examination, all 
the bystanders concurred."!' ) 

With regard to the creation of one of these giant figures, Layard relates the following: "At 
last I resolved upon constructing a cart sufficiently strong to bear any of the masses to 
be moved [bull and lion]..... Each wheel was formed of three solid pieces, nearly a foot 
thick, from the trunk of a mulberry tree, bound together by iron hoops. I purchased a 
pair of iron axles, formerly used by M. Botta in bringing sculptures from Ehorsabad. 
Across the axles were laid three beams, and above them several crossbeams, etc* 
Simple as this cart was, it became an object of wonder in the town. Crowds came to 
look at it, as it stood in the yard of the vice-consul's khan. ... As long as the cart was in 
Mosul, it was examined by every stranger who visited the town. But when the news 
spread that it was about to leave the gates, the business of the place was completely 
suspended. The sectaries and scribes from the palace left their divans, the guards their 
posts, the bazaars were deserted, and half the population assembled on the banks of the 
river to watch 


11) Nineveh and Its Remains, I, p. 72 sq. 
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the maneuvers of the cart... . The cart was the topic of general conversation in Mosul 
until the arrival, from Europe, of some children's toys, - barking dogs and moving 
puppets, - which gave rise to fresh excitement, and filled even the gravest of the clergy 
with wonder at the learning and wisdom of the Infidels. ... To enable me to move the 
bull from the ruins and to place it on the cart in the plain below, it was necessary to cut 
a trench nearly two hundred feet long, about fifteen feet wide, and, in some places, 
twenty feet deep. There being no means at my disposal to raise the sculpture out of the 
trenches, like the smaller bas-reliefs, this road was necessary. . . . The bull was ready to 
be moved. The earth had been taken from under it, it was now only supported by beams 
resting against the opposite wall Amongst the wood obtained from the mountains were 
several thick rollers. The bull was to be lowered upon these rollers. . . . The men being 
ready and all preparations complete, I ordered the wedges to be struck out from under 
the sculpture to be moved. Still, however, it remained firmly in its place. A rope having 
been passed around it, six or eight men easily tilted it over. The ropes held well, the 
mass gradually descended, the Chaldaeans propping it up firmly with the beams. It was 
a moment of great anxiety. The drums and shrill pipes of the Kurdish musicians 
increased the din and confusion caused by the war-cry of the Arabs, who were half 
frantic with excitement. They had thrown off nearly all their garments; their hair floated 
in the wind, and they indulged in the wildest postures and gesticulations as they clung 
to the ropes. The bull once in motion, it was no longer possible to gain a hearing. The 
loudest cries I could produce were buried in a heap of discordant sounds. Away went 
the bull, steady- enough as long as supported by the props behind; but as it came nearer 
to the rollers, the beams could no longer be used. The cables and ropes stretched more 
and more . . . and all broke together when the sculpture was within four or five feet of 
the rollers. The bull was precipitated to the ground. Those who held the ropes thus 
suddenly released, followed its example, and were rolling over one another in the dust. 
A sudden silence succeeded to the clamor. I rushed into the trenches, prepared to find 
the bull in many pieces. It would be difficult to describe my satisfaction when I saw it 
lying precisely where I wished to place it, and uninjured! The Arabs no sooner got on 
their legs again than, seeing the result of the accident, they darted out of the trenches, 
and seizing by the hands the women who were looking on, formed a large circle, and 
yelling their warcry with redoubled energy, commenced a most mad dance. The 
musicians exerted themselves to the utmost; but their music was drowned by the cries 
of the dancers. It would have been useless to endeavor to put a check upon these 
proceedings. I preferred allowing the men to wear themselves out - a result which, 
considering the 
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amount of exertion and energy displayed both by limbs and throat, would not be long 
in taking place." '2) In the meantime it had become evening. All night long the Arabs whistled, 
raved and danced. The following day, without further incident, the monster was loaded safely 
on the cart to be towed to the Tigris. "It (the cart) was soon ready to be dragged to the river. 
Buffaloes were harnessed to the yoke, but although men pulled with ropes fastened to 
the rings attached to the wheels and to other parts of the cart, the animals, feeling the 
weight behind them, refused to move. We were compelled, therefore, to take them out, 
... and the Arabs, assisted by the people of Naifa and Nimroud, dragged the cart. The 
procession was formed. I rode first to point out the road. Then came the musicians with 
their drums and fifes, drumming and fifing with might and main. The cart followed, 
dragged by about three hundred men, all screeching at the top of their voices." At last, 
after a series of other incidents, including a strike by his Arabs, Layard had the pleasure of 
seeing the winged bull well preserved on a raft specially erected for the purpose, carried by six 
hundred air-filled sheepskins in the Tigris, to be transported to Baghdad, and thence to England. 
A winged lion was also sent downstream with the bull, which was carried in the same manner 
from the hill to the river. "I watched the rafts until they disappeared behind a projecting 
bank forming a distant reach in the river. I could not forbear musing upon the strange 
destiny of their burdens, which, after adorning the palaces of the Assyrian kings, the 
objects of wonder and perhaps the worship of thousands, had been buried unknown for 
centuries beneath a soil trodden by Persians under Cyrus, by Greeks under Alexander, 
and by Arabs under the first descendants of their prophet. They were now to visit India, 
to cross the most distant seas of the southern hemisphere, and to be finally placed in 
the British Museum. Who can venture to foretell how their strange career will end?"! 
) "Wonderful! wonderful!" said the Arab sheik to Layard. "There is surely no God but 
God, and Mohammed is His Prophet. In the name of the Most High, tell me, O Bey, 
what you are going to do with these stones. Can it be that your people learn wisdom 
from them, or is it that they are to go to the palace of your Queen, who, with the rest 
of the unbelievers, worships these idols? . . . But God is great, God is great! Here are 
stones which have been buried ever since the time of the holy Noah - peace be with 
him! Perhaps they have been underground before the deluge. For twelve hundred years 
have the true believers (and, praise be to God! all true wisdom is with them alone) been 
settled in this 
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country, and none of them ever heard of a palace underground. But lo! here comes a 
Frank /i. e., a European], and he walks up to the very palace, and makes a line here, 
and makes a line there. Here, says he, is the palace; there, says he, is the gate; and he 
shows us what has been all our lives beneath our feet, without our having known 
anything about it. Wonderful! wonderful! Is it by books, is it by magic, is it by your 
prophets, that you have learned these things? Speak, O Bey; tell me the secret of 
wisdom!"!* ) 

Now, under Layard's guidance, let us walk through and inspect the exposed 
rooms of the Northwest Palace at Nimroud. "We descend into the principal trench by 
a flight of steps rudely cut into the earth near the western face of the mound. ... We 
descend about twenty feet and suddenly find ourselves between a pair of colossal lions, 
winged and human-headed, forming a portal. I have already described my feelings 
when gazing for the first time on these majestic figures. ... In the subterranean labyrinth 
all is bustle and confusion. Arabs are running about in different directions, some 
bearing baskets of earth, others carrying the water-jars to their companions. The wild 
strains of Kurdish music may be heard occasionally issuing from some distant part of 
the ruins, and if they are caught by the parties at work, the Arabs join their voices in 
chorus, raise the war-cry, and labor with renewed energy. Leaving behind us a small 
chamber, we issue from between the winged lions, and enter the remains of the 
principal hall. On both sides of us are sculptured, gigantic, winged figures; some with 
the heads of eagles, others entirely human, and carrying mysterious symbols in their 
hands. To the left is another portal, also formed by winged lions. One of them, however, 
has fallen across the entrance, and there is just room to creep beneath it. Beyond this 
portal is a winged figure and two slabs with basreliefs. Further on there are no traces 
of wall . . but only a solid structure built of unbaked clay. The slabs of alabaster have 
fallen from their original position, and we tread in the midst of a maze of basreliefs, 
representing chariots, horsemen, battles, and victories. Having walked about one 
hundred feet among these scattered monuments of ancient history and art, we reach 
another doorway formed by gigantic winged bulls in yellow limestone. One is entire; 
but its companion has fallen, and is broken into several pieces - the great human head 
is at our feet. We pass on without entering that part of the building into which this 
portal leads. Beyond it we see another winged figure, holding a graceful flower in its 
hand. Adjoining this we find eight fine bas-reliefs. There is the king, hunting, and 
triumphing over, the lion and the bull; and the siege of a castle with the battering ram. 
We have now reached the end of the hall, and find before us an 
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elaborate and beautiful sculpture, representing two kings, attended by winged figures. 
In front of this basrelief is a great stone platform, upon which, in days of old, may have 
been placed the throne of the Assyrian monarch, when he received his captive enemies, 
or his courtiers. To the left of us is a fourth outlet from the hall, formed by another pair 
of lions. We issue from between them, and find ourselves on the edge of a deep ravine, 
to the north of which rises, high above us, the lofty pyramid [the temple tower]. Figures 
of captives bearing objects of tribute-earrings, bracelets, monkeys-may be seen on the 
walls near this ravine; and two enormous bulls, and two winged figures above, fourteen 
feet high, are lying on its very edge. As the ravine bounds the ruins on this side, we 
must return to the yellow bulls. Passing through the entrance formed by them, we enter 
a large chamber surrounded by eagle-headed figures. ... . Whichever way we turn, we 
find ourselves in the midst of a nest of rooms; and without an acquaintance with the 
intricacies of the palace we should soon lose ourselves in this labyrinth. ... . We may 
wander through these galleries an hour or two, examining the marvelous sculptures, or 
the numerous inscriptions that surround us. Here we meet long rows of kings, attended 
by their eunuchs and priests, there lines of winged figures, carrying fir-cones and 
religious emblems, and seemingly in adoration before the mystic tree. Other entrances 
formed by winged lions and bulls lead us into new chambers. In every one of them are 
fresh objects of curiosity and surprise. At length, wearied, we issue from the buried 
edifice by a trench on the opposite side to that by which we entered, and find ourselves 
again upon the naked platform. We look around in vain for any traces of the wonderful 
remains we have just seen, and are half inclined to believe that we have dreamed a 
dream, or have been listening to some tale of Eastern romance. Some who may 
hereafter tread on the spot when the grass again grows over the remains of the Assyrian 
palaces, may indeed suspect that I have been relating a vision." 15) C. GanBle. 
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sung alternately by the pastor and the children, and adds greatly to the elevation of the 
Christmas celebration. 

6. Christmas Liturgy by Teacher I. H. Ungemach. (15 Cts.; the dozen $1.50.) This Liturgy 
is also sung alternately by the pastor and the children, and has so far been very favorably 
received. 

7. "Our Church." A Program for the Festival of the Reformation. To be rendered in a 
Children's Service. (5 Cts.; the dozen 40- Cts.) 

8. Konjugationstabellen von Prof. August Crull (3 Cts.), of which our publisher writes: 
"With the publication of these conjugation tables, we believe we are rendering an appreciable 
service to all teachers and school-keeping pastors, and even meeting a need that many have 
already felt... . These are the tables found in Prof. Crull's excellent 'Textbook of the German 
Language’. They cover the conjugation of the auxiliary tense words "haben," "sein," and 
"werden," and of the tense words "schlagen" (strong conjugation) and "loben" (weak 
conjugation). We have no doubt that the publication of these tables will be welcomed most 
joyfully by our school-keeping pastors and parochial school teachers, and that they will be 
introduced at once into the middle and upper classes of our schools, especially as they are 
offered at such an extremely cheap price. The benefit to the school is obvious." 

9. Synodal Report. Proceedings of the German Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, &c., 
assembled as the 13th Synod of Delegates A. D. 1911. (45 Cts.) This report of 212 pages 
contains, besides the usual proceedings, an account of the Walther celebration, together with 
the speeches delivered thereat. F. B. 


The voice of our church on the issue of church and ministry. One 
Collection of Testimonies on this Question from the Confessional Writings 
of the Lutheran Church and from the Private Writings of Orthodox 
Teachers. Presented by the German Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio 
and other states as a testimony of their faith by C. F. W. Walther. 
Anniversary edition. Zwickau 1911. publisher of the Schriftenverein. 448 
pages 5'%X8¥%, bound in cloth with gilt and cover titles. Price: $1.25 
postage paid. 

"Church and Ministry" was Walther's first major writing, in which not only his ingenious 
spirit was revealed right from the beginning, but also his Lutheran faithfulness and truly 
ecclesiastical attitude, to which nothing was further from his mind than to establish human rule 
in the congregation. The blessed Fr. Hanser writes in his self-biography (p. 261): "Yes, we may 
say without presumption or exaggeration: with the so-called Missouri Synod and the Synods in 
the United States of America, which are connected here in the Synodal Conference, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church has for the first time come into public appearance not only 
according to purity of doctrine - this was already present under Luther and at the time of the 
adoption and signing of the Concordia of 1580 - but now also according to its external 
constitution and in its actual regiment. 
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tread." Walther's "Church and Ministry" is the first monograph in which the Scriptural and 
Lutheran doctrine of church and ministry is presented in a comprehensive and thorough, clear 
and convincing manner from Scripture, the Confession and the teachers of the church. Our 
Lutheran congregations and laity therefore had special cause to celebrate Walther's jubilee, for 
Walther not only helped them to become fully aware of and enjoy their God-given and inalienable 
priestly rights, but also faithfully guarded their inviolability. F. B. 


D. C. F. W. Walther's biography, designed by Martin Gunther. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.. Price: $1.00. 


We cannot let the Walther celebration pass without also at this place still particularly 
referring to the excellent "Life Picture" which the blessed Pros. Giinther has sketched of D. 
Walther. In thirty paragraphs and several appendices, the life and work of D. Walther is 
described here without any fuss and in the simplest manner, which everywhere bears the stamp 
of truth. Pastors and teachers should seize the opportunity and see to it that this book finds its 
way, where possible, into every Missourian family. It will certainly do much to make the 
celebration of Walther a lasting blessing to our Christians. - We would also like to call attention 
to the excellent writing of C. L. Janzow: "Life of Rev. Prof. C. F. W. Walther, D. D.," which 
treats of Walther's life in the following sections: "1. Childhood and Youth; 2. The Student; 3. 
Tutor in Cahla; Pastor in Braeunsdorf; 4. The Emigrant; 5. The St. Louis Pastor; 6. Organizer 
and President of the Missouri Synod; 7. Professor and Doctor of Divinity; 8. The Champion 
of True Lutheranism; 9. The Man of Letters; 10. The Advocate of English Mission Work; 
11. Father, Christian, Gentleman, and Companion; 12. Faithful Unto the End." (Price: 10 Cts.) 

F.B. 


Fifteen Years in America. By Marg. Lenk. Published by Johannes Herrmann, 
Zwickau i. S. Price: 60 Cts. 


These simply told memories from a simple pastor's life have a peculiar charm and will be 
read with pleasure by young and old, especially in our synod. About the arrival and stay with D. 
Walther we read here: "At last, at last, we reached freer ground; the conductor beckoned us and 
said, Jefferson Avenue and Miami Street.’ Now our hearts began to beat strongly! What 
would be the reception at Professor Walther's house? How would his wife relate to me? Noble 
and very learned | imagined her to be. Beautiful and free it was all around. Wide, tree-lined 
streets, very pretty houses surrounded by gardens, and there stood the stately Concordia 
College, which we had often seen in the picture; not far from it the beautiful, medium-sized 
church built in Gothic style. All around were the professors' apartments; Professor Walther's little 
house was probably the most modest at that time. The pretty, very cleanly dressed girl who 
appeared when we knocked called out delightedly: 'Oh, there you are! We were expecting you 
in the evening. | will call Herr Professor in a moment! With that she led us into a touchingly 
simple sitting room and hurried up the stairs. In a few minutes the man entered, whose image 
had hitherto inspired me with far more timidity than confidence. Now his eyes shone with love 
and joy; he spread out his arms and clasped my husband, who was weeping with excitement, 
to his heart. It was a pious, faithful, noble heart; and the friendship made here lasted until death. 
Then he reached out his hand to me too, and called me a brave woman, which, to be sure, | had 
not always been. Now he called out of the door, 'Kathrine! Fetch my wife quickly; she is at the 
sewing club. And make coffee at once!’ Soon the dear woman came running with short, quick 
steps, in a grey dress, white pinafore, and very modest black lace bonnet. How secretly the 
genuine Saxon language sounded to me, in which she greeted us most cordially! How are things 
on Staten Island? How is Klarchen? How did the sea voyage go?’ So that very evening we 
were at home in the house that | had imagined so strange, distinguished and somewhat stiff. 
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had imagined. For six weeks, perhaps longer, we enjoyed the hospitality of these splendid 
people. My dear husband threw himself with ardor into theological studies, often attended the 
college lectures, and made a great many interesting acquaintances. | was less gratified, nay, | 
felt myself set back, and was somewhat jealous of the whole Missouri synod. Hitherto my dear 
husband had discussed with me almost everything that moved him inwardly; indeed, out of the 
long journey, and in the period of great excitement that preceded it, he had had no one to whom 
he could pour out his weighted heart but me. Here he met men who were not only of one mind 
with him, but could communicate to him a wealth of intellectual and spiritual treasures.* The 
account of the Saxon emigration under Stephan, which the author puts into the mouth of Mrs. D. 
Walther, is further interesting. - From the same publisher we have also received the book "Aus 
meiner Kindheit. Jugenderinnerungen von Margarete Lenk" (60 Cts.). Both writings are available 
from Concordia Publishing House. F.B. 


GrundriB der Symbolik - Konfessionskunde. By D. Gustav Piitt. 
Fifth, improved edition, edited by D. Viktor Schultze. Published by A. 
Deichert, Leipzig. Price: M.2.80; hardback: M. 3.50. 


This brief symbolism by the able Plitt, after a brief introduction on the concept, task, and 
history of symbolism, treats: 1. the Greek Catholic Church (pp. 4-21), 2. the Roman Catholic 
Church (pp. 23-65), 3. the Lutheran Church (pp. 66-99), 4. the Reformed Church (pp. 100-136), 
5. the following sects: Mennonites, Quakers, Baptists, Methodists, Salvation Army, and the 
Apostolic Church (pp. 137-160). The treatment, though not everywhere detailed, is clear and 
almost consistently accurate. On the Lutheran doctrine of free will Plitt says, pp. 84 ff: "The 
natural man has a certain freedom for the outward, natural life. But according to Scripture he is 
wholly incapable of all spiritual life. He is blind, turned away from God, hostile to Him, turned to 


evil. Therefore, in this case, man is comparable to a block. He has only a capacitas passiva; 


the unregenerate is subjectum (vzoxeiuevov) convertendum. Reason resists this; Scripture 
is to be believed. 3. conversion by the word. This state leads to impudence or despair. God alone 
can convert man; he does it by the Holy Ghost. The Holy Spirit, according to Scripture, does not 
work without means; his means are the Word and the sacraments. Where the Word is preached, 
there the Holy Spirit works. This is to be believed according to the promise. God does not compel 
conversion, but he works powerfully, breaking the will, enlightening the mind, creating a new 
heart. Thus the new beginning stands with God alone; but afterwards man, the born-again, can 
and ought to cooperate, though still in great weakness, and even now not with his natural powers, 
but with those wrought by the Holy Spirit." Of election by grace, p. 89 ff. says: "It is, when rightly 
treated, a comforting and salutary doctrine. Sharp distinction between praescientia and 


praedestinatio. The providence of God (praescientia, praevisio) passes over all creatures, 
good or evil. God sees all that happens and orders even evil; but evil does not come from him. 
The eternal election of God (praedestinatio) alone passes over the children of God, and is the 
efficient cause of their blessedness. It is the free choice of God, not conditioned by anything in 
man, and is accomplished by Christ and proclaimed in the Word and Sacraments. God's offer of 
grace is a general one, and every one to whom it is made should take comfort in the fact that he 
has been eternally chosen by God, and that God will complete the work He has begun in him if 
he perseveres in faith by the power of the Spirit. He who is lost bears the blame himself in his 
own wrong will. This is what God has revealed to us of the mystery of eternal election in the 
Word. We are to be satisfied with this. Then there is no occasion for either pusillanimity or 
impudent living. On the other hand, further brooding over what God has kept hidden, and 
therefore unfathomable, of the mystery of the soul brings danger." The statements in the text are 
everywhere supported by numerous quotations in the footnotes. F. B. 
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Zenlralfragen der Dogmatik in der Gegenwart. Six lectures by D. Ludwig 


Inmels. A. Deicherts Verlag, Leipzig. Price: 24.2.80; hardcover: 24. 3.40. 

D. Ihmels, who treats the main questions of modern dogmatics in the present book, 
essentially represents the Erlangen theology founded by Hofmann and Frank, which displaced 
the old Lutheran theology of Scripture by the so-called theology of experience. The six lectures 
offered here bear the following headings: "1. Faith and Dogma. 2. Christianity, its essence and 
absoluteness. 3. the nature of revelation. 4. the person of Jesus. 5. the work of Jesus in its lasting 
significance for the church. 6. the certainty of faith." An "Appendix" (pp. 167-188) brings proofs, 
additions, and notices from the discussion, which followed the lectures given at a theological 
course for the further education of elementary school teachers at Leipzig, organized by the Royal 
Saxon Ministry of Culture. F. B. 


The Church of Germany in the Nineteenth Century. An introduction to the 
religious, theological, and ecclesiastical questions of the present day by 
Reinhold Seeberg. Third edition. A. Deicherts Verlag, Leipzig. Price: 
M.7.20; hardback: M. 8.20. 

This book is divided into two sections. The first gives a "review of the first half of the 
nineteenth century" and is divided into the following chapters: "1. points of view and division. 2. 
the Enlightenment. 3. the old faith. 4. Classics and Romantics, Goethe's religious outlook, 
Herder's suggestions. 5. Schleiermacher's beginnings, the speeches and the monologues. 6. 
The living God, the age of revival. 7. restoration and romanticism in the Catholic Church. 8. the 
struggle against rationalism. 9. the union. 10. Schleiermacher as theologian and churchman. 11. 
The position of Kant, Hegel, and Schelling on Christianity. 12. theology and church, the 
theological directions, Strauss's life of Jesus. 13. theological repristination. 14. Bauer's position 
in the history of theology." The second section casts "Glances at Recent Times," and adds to the 
above the following chapters:-"15. Historical and Political Changes, Bismarck's Christianity, 
Realism and Idealism. 16. Spiritual Changes, Philosophy and Practical Materialism. 17. National 
Economy, Natural Science and History. 18. new moods, Schopenhauer, Hartmann and 
Nietzsche. 19. education, art, literature. 20. Christians of today, the tasks of preaching and higher 
religious education. 21. church constitution and church politics. 22. the Protestant Association, 
the confessional question, the sectarians. 23. the theological positions: conservative and liberal 
theology. 24. the mediation theology. 25. the theology of Erlangen, Hofmann and Frank. 26. the 
theology of Ritschl. The dogmatic tasks of the present day. 27. exegetical and historical theology. 
28. inner and outer mission. The Church and the social question. 29. the tendency towards unity 
in the Protestant Church. 30. A glance at the Roman Catholic Church. Concluding Remarks." - 
The theological standpoint which Seeberg applies as the standard of judgment is that of the 
"modern positive theology" already often characterized in "Lehre und Wehre," of which Seeberg 
himself is the chief exponent, and which is oriented not, for instance, to the old Lutheran, but 
throughout to the rationalistic theology of Schleiermacher. Of Schleiermacher's "Glaubenslehre" 
(1821/22) Seeberg praises: "This book has taught theology to the nineteenth century. It has 
influenced all, and who could imagine the theology of today without this work? ... It was just three 
hundred years since the first attempt at Protestant dogmatics when the most perfect and 
magnificent dogmatic work that the Protestant Church has yet produced appeared. It may be 
said that the whole dogmatic work of the Church in the nineteenth century received its aims and 
orbits through this work of Schleiermacher." (P. 86.) "Ritschl as well as Hofmann, for their part, 
reject from Schleiermacher's suggestions. This, after all, is the history of nineteenth-century 
systematic theology, that Schleiermacher's ideas have prevailed, but in such a way that they are 
always ener 
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gischer have been translated into the positive (?) and ecclesiastical. They have become 
something to all, even to those who want to know little of Schleiermacher." (P. 351.) From this 
position of Seeberg it is evident that his book requires a critical reader, especially as it is written 
in a style as lively, witty, and attractive as Kahnis's. F. B. 


Popular Education. Critiques and suggestions by D. Richard Seyfert. Awarded 
prize. Published by the Mathilde Zimmer-Haus, Berlin. Price: M. 2.40. 

The first part of this work is a critique of the existing conditions in the political, economic, 
social, spiritual and personal-moral life of Germany. The second part offers suggestions for 
"social recovery through education. But Seyfert does not know the specifically Christian 
education, which alone can be called education in the true sense of the word. In its place he 
puts a humanism that recognizes neither the sinful corruption of man nor his salvation through 
Christ. And when Seyfert speaks of religion and church, he has in mind the liberal direction, 
which in fact has nothing more to do with Christianity and its teachings, as can be seen, for 
example, from the following definition of religion by Seyfert: "Religion is the indomitable feeling 
of being dependent and effective in an infinite connection." - The same publisher has published: 
"Der Erziehungsstaat nach Stein-Fichteschen Grundsatzen, in einer Hilfsschule durchgefihrt 
von Johannes Langermann" (M.1.20), a booklet which is interesting in many respects, but 
nevertheless essentially utopian, because it eliminates from the calculation one main factor, 
human original sin. F. B. 


Textbook of Speech Technique. By Hans Calm. R. Voigtlanders Verlag in Leipzig. 
Price: M.10. 

"In many places it is stirring to draw forth again rhetoric, so long relegated to the corner 
as a Cinderella, and to assign to it the place which it may justly claim among the other arts. A 
number of universities have established chairs for it. The young student can learn in practical 
exercises the proper use of his oratorical tools. To any one familiar with the pulpit, it needs no 
argument how many preachers there are who would do much more pleasing things for their own 
good as well as for that of their hearers, if they had learned to speak. Great demands are made 
upon vocal efficiency, especially in the case of the clergyman. Up to now, there has been a lack 
of a textbook and exercise book that gives the necessary information in a simple and 
straightforward manner; the present work aims to remedy this. This book aims to remedy this. It 
contains only the most necessary information on the gymnastics of the tongue, lips and lower 
chin, as well as on correct breathing. The book is concerned only with the technique of speech, 
and for this reason the indications as to where and how a sound is to be formed in the 
embouchure tube so that it sounds pure and beautiful, is of the greatest possible carrying 
capacity and relieves the larynx, are as brief and precise as possible. Also the phonetic 
indications are kept to the absolutely necessary measure." 

F. B. 

Am Wegsaum. A Yearbook for the German House, edited by Pauk Blau. Volume 
Ill. 224 pages, with original book decoration by A. Biedermann and six art 
print supplements. Agency of the Rough House, Hamburg. Price: 
hardback: M.2.50. 

The main content titles of this yearbook find: "1. time and eternity. 2. The Parson's Wife 
by Accident. 3. Pay what you owe! A reminder to educators. 4. pictures from the medical misfion. 
5. 'Mrs. Hitt’ at night. 6. Theobald Roth's first Christmas celebration. 7th Prince Emil of 
Scho6naich-Carolath. 8. Wulfila, the Gothic Bishop. 9. How my grandfather became a man anda 
master. Childhood and youth of Prof. Karl Hermann. 10. with the "dear brothers of the country 
road". 11. away from Rome - towards the Gospel! Pictures from the Evangelical Movement in 
Austria." Especially the last article is instructive and interesting. However, what one finds in this 
yearbook is 
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The main focus is on Christian doctrine, which is in line with the direction of the Rauhes Haus, 
which, by putting aside ecclesiastical doctrinal differences, which is also evident in this yearbook, 
is primarily aimed at what is now often called "practical Christianity". - From the same publisher 
we have received: "Jaalahn, the Story of an Indian Love," by Gustav Harders, with seven 
illustrations (M. 3.60). This exciting story, written with love for the Indians, which at the same 
time offers a picture of present-day Indian life in Arizona, can be highly recommended to young 
and old. 
F. B. 

Everything transient is only a parable. Reflections and contemplations by Anna 

Freifrau von Zedlitz und Neukirch. Agency of the Rough House, Hamburg. 

160 pages. Price: paperback: M. 1.80; hardback: M. 2.50. 

This book is reminiscent of the writings of Bettex, who is always witty and attractive, but 
not always sound in doctrine. The same is true of this writing, whose tendency is apologetic, 
advocating faith in a personal God, with some echoes of specifically Christian thought. The 
author says: "These sheets are not meant to be read in quick succession. They are intended for 
those who like to reflect a little on life, on the life of the soul, the life of nature, even the life of 
everyday life, and place everything under the light of the Eternal. To them let this book be 
dedicated." The purpose of this writing, then, is not both to be instructive, but rather to produce 
noble, solemn, and religious moods. F. B. 


World History in Mnemonic Rhymes. By Fritz von Holzhausen. L. Schwarz & Ko., 
Berlin. Price: 60 Pf. 

The publisher comments somewhat optimistically on this book: "Nothing is more easily 
forgotten than the dates of world history. The present book thoroughly remedies this evil. The 
author has put the most important historical events into a rhyming couplet. The year is hidden in 
the first consonants of the second verse, which is learned unconsciously. He who has learned 
the short two-liners by heart has the world-historical figures in his head for his whole life. " 

F. B. 


The Jesuit. By Felicia Buttz Clark; in free adaptation by Frederick Muenz. Jennings 
and Graham, Cincinnati. Price: M1.10). 
This interesting narrative shows how the Jesuits start it to win over genteel American ladies 
in Rome to the Roman Church. 


THE BOOK OF CONCORD; or, The Symbolical Books of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. Translated from the original language, with analyses and an 
exhaustive index. Edited by Henry Eyster Jacobs, D. D., LL. D., S. T.D. 
Philadelphia: General Council Publication Board. Price: M1.50. Also in stock 


at Concordia Publishing House. 

With joy we welcome this extremely inexpensive edition of the Book of Concord and wish 
it the widest distribution, especially in the English-Lutheran world. The unity of the Lutheran 
Church cannot be better promoted than through the diligent study of the symbolic books and the 
writings of Luther. If the confessions of our church are really accepted, not merely in part, but in 
whole, not merely officially and formally, but in real doctrine and practice, and in the sense in 
which alone they want to be understood and can be understood, then the 'unity of mind willed 
by God' is present, and there is then nothing more in the way, whimm there should not also be 
an outward unity of the Lutheran church in America. All true Lutherans, who have the true unity 
of the Lutheran Church at heart, and who carry it prayerfully on their hearts, can therefore desire 
nothing more ardently and earnestly than that the confessions of the Lutheran Church should be 
united. 
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The Lutheran teachings of our church should be disseminated as widely as possible and in all 
languages in which there are Lutherans, and should be studied seriously and diligently, not only 
by preachers and teachers, but also by lay people. Upon this study, as well as upon the diligent 
study of Luther's writings, depends the coming of the Lutheran Church. The present translation, 
although it leaves much to be desired in accuracy, as far as we have been able to examine it, is 
to date the best on the market. The translation of the Augustana is not the translation revised by 
D. Krauth in 1586, but the one officially accepted and approved by the Council. The translation 
of the Small Catechism is by D. C. F. Schésser, that of the Large Catechism by Prof. A. Martin, 
and that of the Apology, the Schmalkaldic Articles, and the Formula of Concord by D. Jacobs. 
The page numbers of Miller's edition are also given in the margin. FB. 


THE CONFESSIONAL PRINCIPLE AND CONFESSIONS OF THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH, by Theodore E. Schmauk and C. Theodore Benze, with 
translations from the introductions and writings of Theodor Kolde. 


Philadelphia: General Council Publication Board. Price: $4.00. 

In the past three years, three major writings have appeared on the Lutheran Confession, 
Tschackert's in German and Richard's and now Schmauk's in English. Although Schmauk does 
not name names, his writing is consistently polemic against the lax confessional position of the 
General Synod as expressed and defended by Richard and his predecessors at Gettysburg. 
Schmauk's work comprises CXXXI and 962 pages, and is divided into four books under the 


following headings: "1. The Nature of the Christian Confessional Principle; 2. The 
Historical Rise and Development, in Christianity, of the Confessional Principle; 3. 
The Nature, Origin, and Historical Development of the Lutheran Confessional 
Principle; 4. A Partial Application of the Lutheran Confessional Principle to 


American Conditions in the Twentieth Century." To go into detail about everything that 
we could praise and criticize in this extensive book would go far beyond the scope of a review. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to a few remarks. All historical questions concerning the 
Augustana are treated by Schmauk with an almost overwhelming thoroughness and detail, for 
which especially Kolde and other German scholars have supplied the main material. With great 
enthusiasm Schmauk advocates the Lutheran confession, not only the Augustana, but all 
Lutheran symbols and especially the Formula of Concord, which a Lutheran cannot really know 
without being filled with love and admiration for it. Throughout his book Schmauk, wherever 
opportunity presents itself, combats the Union advocated by Schaff, as well as the 
Melanchthonism of the General Synod, whose exponents were such men as S. S. Schmucker, 
Valentine, Butler, and Richard, though it seems to us that Schmauk has left a loophole for 
Unionism in what he says about "cooperation" (pp. 891 ff.). Schmauk's book is the most 
detailed writing in the English language against the confessional laxism in the General Synod; 
and to those who have been misled by Richard's book, we "recommend" the present writing for 
disillusionment, which we therefore wish to be widely distributed especially in the General Synod. 
- As far as the expositions are concerned, we will here likewise refrain from individual 
ambiguities, oblique "theological" judgments, and various contradictions in Schmauk's 
presentation, and limit ourselves to a few points. The great rhetorical breadth of the exposition 
and the numerous repetitions make the book far more extensive than would have been 
necessary. The consequence will be that few readers will be able to read the whole book. If the 
author had been careful to be concise, there would have been room enough for some points that 
justifiably demand a more thorough discussion than is found in the present book. Among these 
points belongs primarily the description of the disputes that led to the origin and adoption of the 
Formula of Concord, which has turned out relatively scanty, as well as the presentation of the 
individual doctrines of the Formula of Concord, of which only those of the person 
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Christ is treated in more detail. The section on the Formula of Concord also reveals that the work 
here has sometimes been rather cursory (pp. 753. 761). The Apology, Luther's two catechisms, 
and the Schmalkaldic Articles have not been considered at all in a special chapter. Many of the 
theological questions which have been ventilated in America and to some extent in Germany 
during the last seventy years, and which immediately come to the mind of every Lutheran when 
he speaks of the Lutheran Confession, have also been left untouched by Schmauk. For example, 
the doctrines of free will, conversion, and election by grace are summarily dismissed and without 
clear statement of the controversy in America over the same. Nor does Schmauk give a clear 
answer to the question whether in the Lutheran Church the whole doctrinal content of the 
symbols is binding or only the thetical and antithetical declarations, or, as is also well said in 
Germany, whether the confessional writings themselves are binding or merely the confession 
within the confession. Finally, we would like to point out that Schmauk ignores the historical fact 
that D. Walther was the man who, like no one before him in America, raised his voice like a 
trumpet for the Lutheran Confession and was fully and completely serious with it against all 
unionism and Melanchthonism, against every deviation from Lutheran doctrine and practice, and 
against any toleration of un-Lutheran! teachings within the Lutheran Church. Whatever may be 
said of the excellent Krauth and other American theologians in this respect, Walther is and 
remains the true father of Lutheran confessionalism in America, who has also contributed more 
than anyone else to the restoration of honor and prestige to the Lutheran symbols in America. 
And especially Krauth's "Conservative Reformation," as well as Schmauk's present writing, are 
proof of how far Walther's influence reached even outside his own synod. In short, without going 
back to Walther, the reawakening of denominationalism in America cannot really be given an 
orientation. Schmauk's book would have gained considerably if he had made Walther's influence 
in confessional relations the subject of a special chapter. Walther also gave a more correct 
assessment of Melanchthon almost forty years ago than can usually be found in recent accounts. 
Hopefully, Schmauk's book will be an occasion for many to seriously study the Lutheran 
confessional writings themselves, especially the Formula of Concord. 
F.B. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS, with notes on The Correct Use of Prepositions, 
by James C. Fernald, L. H. D. Funk & Wagnails Co., New York Price: M1.50. 
Whoever takes the trouble to plough through this book thoroughly will not only gain a 
considerable profit for his knowledge of English, but will also make great gains in other respects, 
especially for the clarification of its terms. That the work will not be at all boring, the reader will 
see from the following example, which we will let follow here to characterize the book: 
"Synonyms: fate, foreknowledge, foreordination, necessity. Predestination is a previous 
determination or decision, which, in the divine action, reaches on from eternity. Fate is 
heathen, an irresistible, irrational power determining all events, with no manifest connection 
with reason or righteousness; necessity is philosophical, a blind something in the nature of 
things binding the slightest action or motion in the chain of inevitable, eternal sequence; 
foreordination and predestination are Christian, denoting the rational (?) and righteous order 
or decree of the supreme and all-wise God. Foreknowledge is simply God's antecedent 
knowledge of all events, which some hold to be entirely separable from His foreordination, 
while others hold foreordination to be inseparably involved in foreknowledge. Antonyms: 
accident, chance, choice, free-agency, freedom, free will, independence, uncertainty. 
Prepositions: predestination of believers to eternal life." To all who have to work in English this 
book can be recommended. F.B. 
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A DESK-BOOK OF ERRORS IN ENGLISH. By Frank H. Vize- telly, 
F. S. A. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. Price: 75 Cts. 


This book is an excellent supplement to the previous one, and will be all the more 
welcome to anyone who loves a pure English, since the almost universal use of "slang" in our 
time, and especially in our country, is spreading as rapidly in the English language as "rag- 
time" is in music. 

F. B. 


HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC, by Grenville Kleiser. Funk & Wag- nalls 
Co., New York. Price: $1.25. 


For those who want a book on rhetoric, the present one can be recommended, which is 
relatively sober, not overly broad and detailed, and rich in examples. The book is divided into 
the following main parts: "I. Mechanics of Elocution" with the subsections: "1. Breathing and 
Vocal Hygiene. 2. vocal expression. 3. voice culture. 4. modulation. 5. modulation 
(continued). 6. Modulation (continued). 7. Gesture." "II. Mental Aspects," with the 
following sections: "8. Pausing. 9. Picturing. 10. Conversation. 11. Confidence. 12. Bible 
Reading." "III. Public Speaking," with the following sections: "13. Previous Preparation. 
14. Preparation of the Speech. 15. Divisions of the Speech. 16. Delivery of the Speech." 
"IV. Selections for Practice," with numerous specimens from famous orators of ancient and 
modern times, from Demosthenes on down to Bryan and Roosevelt. F.B. 

The Sunday School Times Company, Philadelphia, sent to us: 
"The Minister's Social Helper," by Theresa Hunt Wolcott. ($1.00.) 


Augustana Book Concern sent tO US: 
"Augustana-Synodens Referat." Femtioandra arsmotet hallet i Duluth, Minn, June 14-20, 
1911. 


Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau i. S., has sent us: 

1. "The Life of Our Saviour." 23 woodcuts by Julius von Carolsfeld with accompanying 
Bible text. (10 Cts.) 

2. "Christmas Party." A Narrative by Marg. Lenk. (5 Cts.: 12 Expl. 50 Cts.) 

3. "What will become of the little child?" By O. H. Th. Willkomm. (10 Cts.) 

4. "Leaflet for godparents and all who attend a baptismal ceremony or otherwise 
commemorate their holy baptism." By Valerius Herberger. (3 Cts.; 12 Expl. 30 Cts.) 


C. Bertelsmarms Verlag in Gitersloh has sent us: 
"C. Chr. K. v. Hofmann's Doctrine of Reconciliation and the Controversy Fought Over It." 
A contribution to the history of modern theology by D. Ph. Bachmann. (14. 1.S0.) 


J. F. Steinkopf's publishing house in Stuttgart sent us: 
1. "Companions." A Simple Story by Sophie Charlotte von Sell. (14.4.) 
2. "Lieb' ist Wunder" by Ella B6ckh-Arnold. (M.4.) 


Edwin Runges Verlag in GroB-Lichterfelde, Berlin, sent us: 

1. "Proximity and Omnipresence of God." Together with an Appendix: "On the Most 
Ancient Trinitarian Formulas." By Reinhold Seeberg. (60 Pf.) 

3. "Moses and the Law; Legislation in Israel and Babylon (Moses and Hammurabi)." By 
D. J. W. Rothstein. (60 Ps.) 
4. "Moses; his life and life's work." By D. J. W. Rothstein. (90 Pf.) 
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5. "The Virgin Birth." By D. R. G. Gritzmacher. (50 Pf.) 

6. "Conscience in Paul." By Lic. Rudolf Steinmetz. (50 Pf.) 

7. "With the Mariavites." Impressions of a new Rome-free Catholic Church. By Arthur 
Rhode. M. 1.50.) 


8. "Nietzsche and We Christians." By D. R. H. Griitzmacher. (60 Pf.) 

9. "The Moral Demands of JEsu." By D. Otto Kirn. (50 Pf.) 

10. "The Riddles of Secret Science (Occultism)." By Rudolf Francke. (M. 1.30.) 
he "The Trinity." By D. Friedrich Kropatscheck. (50 Ps.) 


Bruno Bolgers Verlag in Leipzig sent us: 


"Gospel Harmony." A logical connection of the Gospel texts into a narrative of the life 
history of John the Baptist and JEsu Christ. By teacher Schaar. M. 1.20.) 


2. G. Wallmanns Verlag in Leipzig sent us: 


"The Relationship of the Religious Education of the School to the Confirmation Instruction 
of the Church." Lecture by Johannes Kolde. (25 Ps.) 


We have received a copy from Reimar Hobbing's publishing house in Berlin: 

3. "The Modern Cult of Personality." By Rev. Gerhard Hilbert. (40 Ps.) 

4. "Modern Surrogates for Christianity." By Consistorial Counsellor Lic. D. Simon. (40 
Ps.) 

5. "The Superintendence of High Schools." By a principal. (40 Pf.) 

6. "The Plight of Our High School Youth and Some Means of Removing It." From a 
principal. (80 Pf.) 

7. "The Kamps around the Christ Myth." By Lic. K. Dunkmann. (80 Pf.) 


From Ungeheuer and Ulmer in Ludwigsburg has reached us: 

"V. Martin Luther." A Jubilee Picture for his Four Hundredth Birthday on November 10, 
1883, by Immanuel Erhard Béller. We have also received the following little book by the same 
author: "Wittenberger Concordie." These are excellent writings in every respect, as evidenced 
by the fact that both are now in their 200th edition. F. B. 


Pilgrim Bookstore sent to us: 


"Divination and Fulfillment." Four Liturgical Celebrations of the Holy Advent by Otto 
Dietrich. (10 Cts.; the dozen $1.09; the hundred $6.00.) 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 


D. Remensnyder, the present president of the General Synod, presented the plan of the 
Episcopalians to the General Synod in Washington, and the latter decided to participate in the 
conferences and appointed a committee for this purpose. On the list of representatives of the 
various denominations invited and appointed by the Episcopalians, the names of Remensnyder, 
Hamma, Bauslin, Granville, and Judge Grosscup appear from the General Synod. The General 
Council, however, does not seem to wish to furnish these assemblies; and the Augustan Synod, 
which some years ago had a dull Ersah- 
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The Lutherans, who have had some trouble with the Episcopalians, have refused to take part. 
Remensnyder, however, thinks that the Lutherans ought to be represented at this Union 
Assembly, in order to make their position and influence felt at the same. Also, the General 
Synod would be neglecting its duty and not acting in accordance with its Constitution if it did 
not want to take every opportunity to help bring about the unity between the Christian churches 
that Christ asked for, especially since what Christ asked for must be possible. But how 
Remensnyder understands the unity of the church with which he will be satisfied is evident from 


the following words in the Lutheran World: "If we are to insist on absolute unity of 
faith and practice, we shall have as many churches as members. Nor can 
we for the sake of union compromise essential truths. But Christians 
ought to have enough of the spirit of fidelity to truth and of charity for 
inevitable and secondary differences of opinion to be able to come 
together in one great Church Universal, where with 'One Lord, One Faith, 
and One Baptism’ they could rear a common altar and worship and 
commune as brethren. Never will the writer believe that such a blessed 
consummation is not to be attained by the redeemed sons and daughters 


of God on earth." But he who goes into the proposed Union Conference with such chiliastic 
dreams and lax views of church unity can only be working into the hands of the Episcopalians 
to whom Lutheranism lost so many of its members a hundred years ago. With Union 
Conferences which, like this one planned by the Episcopalians, do not aim at true unity in all 
articles of doctrine from the outset, Lutherans who do not want to betray and sell their church 
should remain unconvicted. F. B. 
"Unchristian Lodge Services at Funerals. Dear Editor of Open Letters. - What 
should be a Lutheran minister's conduct at a funeral of a secret lodge member who 
is also a church member? Should he as a minister conduct the Christian services, and 
permit the lodge on the same occasion to carry out their foolish and unchristian 
ceremonies at the house of mourning, in the church, and at the grave? D. J. L. - The 
attitude of the minister should be that of one who is the messenger of Christ to bring 
the comfort of the Gospel to those who are in mourning. If the deceased was a 
member of the church, the minister should conduct the Christian burial service, but 
should clearly differentiate it from any society, memorial, or other worldly service. 
He should not allow the two to be confused in any way, and should emphasize that 
the church is the place for the church service only. When he has finished at the grave, 
or before he has begun the service at the home, he is interfering with private rights 
if he attempts to forbid that which the family may desire; if an attempt is made to 
break into his services with that which is foreign to it and which would detract from 
its character, then he should stand on the rights and the privileges of the church, 
which stand above everything else. W. L. H." (The Lutheran.) - According to this, a 
pastor may and must allow the Lodge, so long as the part he takes in the funeral is not 
interwoven or interrupted by the Lodge ceremonies. This, however, would be a 
convenient way of salving the conscience in other difficult cases of confession! But his 
own heart will testify to every pastor who resorts to this way out, that he has not kept 
the word of Scripture: "He who 
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and "Depart from them!" and in truth, by his actions, however much he may disguise them, he 
has entered into communion with the anti-Christ lodges. 
F.B. 
Advertisements in "church" papers. The Lutheran writes: "It may be interesting to our 
readers to know that a very valuable advertisement was rejected last week, because we felt 
that the form of it was beneath the dignity of a church paper. That same advertisement 


appears in current issues of a number of religious journals; but that does not concern The 


Lutheran, which absolutely protects its readers by censoring every advertisement and 
excluding a large class of advertising upon which certain religious journals grow fat while 
their subscribers' purses grow lean." In this respect, too, the journals published by the 
Concordia Publishing House have a record which only very isolated church papers in Germany 
and America can boast. The standard that should be applied here is not merely the demands of 
morality, but also of decorum and ecclesiastical propriety. 

F.B. 

The Baptists advocated ecclesiastical union at their last great meeting in Philadelphia, 
where they passed a resolution saying that they were willing to unite with all the disciples of 
JEsu, and thus justified this resolution: "Whereas there exists, we believe, a widespread feeling 
among members of all Christian bodies that the divisions of the Church of Christ, while 
necessary in time past to secure liberty of thought and worship, have largely fulfilled this 
mission and should now gradually advance to closer forms of cooperation in order to 
accomplish with economy and efficiency work too great for any single body; and whereas 
this growing sense of brotherhood in Christ, surely being realized by all who bear His name, 
is, we trust, the manifest working of God in our own day and generation, whereby He seeks 
to heal for His Church the estrangements of former times, and to restore unto her the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace; and whereas that great principle of free and personal faith 
with liberty of conscience in matters of belief and worship, unto which our fathers were 
made apostles and we their heirs in stewardship, is not in any sense the exclusive possession 
of Baptists, but is the heritage of the whole Christian world." There are many liberal spirits 
among Baptists, and we do not wonder, therefore, that they now advocate unbounded unionism. 
F.B. 

The Baptist Watchman writes: "Baptists have no creed. They do not have any 
statement of belief and doctrine which is binding on aU Baptists. The teachers in their 
theological seminaries are not compelled to subscribe to any uniform creed, or confession, 
or statement as to what views they will teach, and no professor in a Baptist theological 
seminary, no Baptist minister, and no member of a Baptist church can be excluded from his 
office or from the denomination because he does not conform in belief and teaching to any 
particular creed or statement of religious views." Exactly so. With reference to divine truths, 
among Baptists anyone may teach, believe, and profess whatever he pleases. But if the Baptist 
delusion of the mode of baptism stands in question, liberty ceases. F.B. 
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Baptists are known to assert with great confidence that their doctrine of immersion has 
the testimony of "science" in its favour. It is therefore interesting to note the following statement 


in the Christian Observer: "Baptists are necessarily displeased with the article on 
‘Baptism’ which appears in the new ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’. In part 
this writer says: "The "Didache" bids us pour water on the head, and 
Christian pictures and sculptures ranging from the first to the tenth 
century represent the baptized as' standing in the water, while the baptizer 
pours water from his hand or from a bow] over his head. Even if we allow 
for the difficulty of representing complete submersion in art, it is 
nevertheless clear that it was not insisted on; nor were the earliest fonts, 
to judge from the ruins of them, large and deep enough for such usage. 
The earliest literary notices of baptism are far from conclusive in favor of 
submersion, and are often to be regarded as merely rhetorical. The rubrics 
of the manuscripts, it is true, enjoin total immersion, but it only came into 
general vogue in the seventh century, when the growing rarity of adult 
baptism made the Greek word "baptizo" patient of an interpretation that 
suited that of infants only.’ Immersionists are fond of saying that the 
scholarship of the world is on their side. But this latest word from the 


‘scholars' shows how frail is such a claim." 

Liberalism among Presbyterians. The tension between the conservative and liberal 
wings of Presbyterian seems to be increasing. The Presbyterian writes that there is a sense in 
the conservative 

Kreisen, "that the situation in the church was grave, that the church had been quiet 
and patient long enough, and that it now was her duty to step forward and to use the 
power which she possessed for the maintenance of the truth and the defense of the 
church. The present tendency in institutions of learning to belittle evangelical faith 
and to substitute a general and indefinite religion, the effects of this course upon the 
lives of young men and women, the promulgation of unscriptural teaching in various 
ways among the people in general, impel these men to feel that the crisis is serious." 
- "Unitarian ideas," says Rev. Osborne, "are growing among Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Baptists. The teachings of Prof. A. Harnack, of Berlin, are largely 
the source of this. These teachings have been brought to this country by people who 
have studied under him in Germany and now occupy professorships in Methodist, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian seminaries." (K. Z.) 

In the Adjusted States there are still 300,000 Indians: in California 20,000; Arizona 
39,000; Oregon 3600; Washington 8000; Nevada 5300; Jdaho 4000; Oklahoma 117,000; New 
Mexico 18,255; Montana 10,428; South Dakota 20,000; Wisconsin 10,688; Wyoming 1700; 
Utah 1745; North Dakota 8000; North Carolina 1900; Nebraska 3700; Kansas 1300; New York 
5500; Minnesota 10,000; Michigan 6700; also small numbers each in Colorado, Florida, and 
Texas. In 1908, 63,147 Indians could read and 69,209 could speak English. The government 
maintains for the Indians 116 boarding-schools and 163 day-schools, and spends on them 
about ten million dollars a year. 

The number of academically educated Negroes in the United States is 47,324, one to 
about 200 Negroes. Of these, 15,530 are clergymen and 21,268 teachers (of whom 13,525 are 
women). Of the remaining approx. 
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10,000 are 3921 musicians and music teachers, 1734 doctors, dentists and pharmacists, 728 
lawyers and notaries, 718 government officials, 236 artists or art teachers, 210 journalists, etc. 

An ecclesiastical census was recently taken in the State University of Minnesota, to 
ascertain how the students of that highest institution of learning in the State stood toward 
Christianity and the Church. Three thousand cards were sent out, and these brought 1818 
answers. Only 5 students declared themselves enemies of the church, while 38 regarded all 
churches as "equally good." All the rest testified that they belonged to one or other of the existing 
church denominations. The figures were: Methodists: 312, Lutherans: 290, Catholics: 230, 
Congregationalists: 223, Episcopalians: 162, Presbyterians: 156, Baptists: 125, Jews: 37, 
Christian Science: 36, Unitarians: 35, Universalists: 30, Disciples: 24, various other 
fellowships: 35. Of the 1818, 99 admitted that they did not regularly attend the services of the 
churches to which they belonged; and of these 99 only 18 were Lutherans. 

(K.-B.) 
ll. Abroad. 


Scriptural Authority and Conscience in Luther. The "E. K. Z." writes (p. 908): "What 
drove Luther forward in the struggle he expressed in the writing De servo arbitrio. There he 
solemnly testifies that reverence for the authority of the Roman Catholic Church, supported by 
so many saints, martyrs, fathers, and councils, had for a long time dominated him like no other, 
and had kept him from combating the widespread errors. He had been far from thinking that that 
holy Troy of the traditional statutes could ever fall; and 'in this sense’, he adds, 'I would still 
persist, if | were not urged by conscience and the evidence of fact, nisi urgeret me conscientia 


et evidentia rerum'. Hereby Luther designated the two moments which are the only decisive 
ones for the critical self-determination of the human spirit in life and in science. Without the 
authentication of conscience and the evidence of facts, no authority can assert itself, neither 
that of any historically transmitted church authority nor that of Holy Scripture, to which 
Protestantism professes to be the sole norm of faith. For this reason, Luther, too, although he 
lived in Scripture like few others and bowed to its contents, nevertheless, as is well known, took 
a free position on individual human weaknesses of its letter. The later Protestant orthodoxy was 
different. It made an idol of the Bible, or rather of the conception of the Bible postulated for the 
dogmatic system. No little title tainted with human weakness, no interference of imperfection 
even of historically conditioned knowledge based on human tradition in those who were chosen 
to be ‘handles of the Holy Spirit’, no contradiction, no inaccuracy in any name, any time, any 
historical minutiae-these were the principles which our Fathers believed they must hold fast at 
all costs, and enforce in spite of the often enough resisting letter of Scripture, in order to 
establish, in the sense in which they deemed it necessary, on the foundation of an infallible 
Word of God, an infallible 
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Dogmatics up." As for Luther here, his conscience was bound in Scripture. A clear word of the 
same made the world too narrow for him. To all objections of reason, even his own, he declared, 
"The Word stands too mightily there!" For Luther, therefore, the Word of Scripture and 
conscience are not opposites which exclude each other, but correlates which demand each 
other. This the "E. K. Z." has disregarded. F. Bz 


Ulrich von Hitten is a name that has a good ring to it from the time of the Reformation. 
How this enthusiastic nobleman cheered the Reformer! He even wanted to swing the sword for 
Luther's protection. In 1523 he died without descendants. The rest of the family returned to the 
Roman Church soon after the Reformation, and the name Hitten has not appeared in the books 
of the Lutheran Church since. This year a scion of this famous family, Ulrich Freiherr von Hitten, 
converted to the Lutheran Church in the Kreuzkirche in Hamburg. It is to be expected that this 
first Lutheran Freiherr von Hutten in almost 400 years will prove himself to be a faithful and 
convinced member of our Lutheran Church. For the instruction he received before his conversion 
gave his pastor (P. D. Budde) much joy. (Th. BI.) 


The board of the Institutum Delitzschianum in Leipzig, through D. Kittel and P. v. 
Harling, has issued the following emergency appeal: "We urgently ask missionary societies and 
associations, also individual missionary friends, who are aware of the importance of a scientific 
institute for the mission to the Jews and who are concerned about the maintenance of Franz 
Delitzsch's foundation as an honorary duty of the mission, to continue to support us with 
contributions. Otherwise it will be impossible for us to continue our work in the long run, let alone 
to venture the hiring of a new force alongside or in place of our venerable old Jechiel 
Lichtenstein." The curriculum of the Institute for the summer term is as follows: |. Exercises: 
Jechiel Lichtenstein: 1. Epistle to the Hebrews (according to Delitzsch's Hebrew translation), 2 
hours. 2. Chisuk Emunah (Jewish polemic against the Christeniun), 1 hour. Lio. tbeol. b. Kruger: 
1. Various directions of Jewish piety at the time of JEsu (according to Jewish sources, especially 
Josephus and Mishnah), 2 hours. 2. Jewish theology (following the expositions of Ferd. Weber 
and Kaufmann-K6hler), 1 siimde. P. d. Harling: reading of selected pieces from Judvrchristian 
jargon literature, 1 hour. Il. lectures: la". toeol. P. Kruger: The Messiah thought among the Jews 
since Christ. B. v. Harling: Tasks and Aims of the Mission to the Jews in the Light of Practical 
Experience. Students are free to attend exercises and lectures. 

The Johanneum, the united evangelist school in Barmen (Rhine province) celebrated its 
25th anniversary in July. It was first founded in Bonn on the Rhine. There, in 1886, Prof. 
Christlieb, with a single pupil, the present evangelist Eug. Zimmermann in Korntal, started the 
school. Soon after, Hermann Dannert, the well-known evangelist who now resides in Barmen, 
joined as the second pupil. Who only three years after the founding of the school Christlieb died. 
At first the first inspector, Prof. Dr. Pfleiderer, directed the institution. In the year 
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In 1890, Father Th. Haarbeck was elected Inspector of the Johanneum, under whose direction 
the institution moved to Barmen in 1893. Of the 143 Johanniters who have been sent out to 
serve, 38 have become secretaries of youth associations. Others are active as community 
caretakers. 

Scientific Theologians. The "E. K. Z." writes: "To our characterization of Lic. Traub's 
mode of agitation in No. 30, the "Christliche Freiheit," the organ of this defender of Jathos, replies: 
"The old Hengstenberg magazine asks: "Does Lic. Traub not know that the entire positive 
theology is on D. HauBleiter's side, who holds to the historical reality of the angelic aopearances 
in the Christmas story?" No, | did not know that; for | suppose that the positive theologians would 
then be so honest as to declare: We are not scientific theologians, and we no longer wish to 
lecture at a university! For there are things which are not decided by faith, but by historical - 
knowledge!’ This is the old presumption of rationalism, which declares as unscientific everything 
that does not want to bow to its dictates of power. What would become of our theology if it allowed 
itself to be harnessed to this Procrustean bed of a miracle-denying deism? A theologian, who is 
after all a greater authority in the field of science than Lic. Traub, and whom the latter cannot 
reject as orthodox, has spoken out on the point in question much more modestly, that is, more 
appropriately to genuine science. It is Schleiermacher who, in his "Christian Faith' (Vol. |, § 43), 
writes: "The only thing that can be established as a doctrine concerning angels is this, that 
whether angels are, they must have no influence on our mode of action, and that revelations of 
their existence are not now to be expected." Taking the word science here in its strict sense, we 
are reminded of the word in the fable, "Ye are both fools"; for the true theology of the positives 
is based on revelation, and therefore cannot be scientifically determined and found, and liberal 
theology is pure fraud, with which true science has nothing to do. Harnack says: "Science, of 
course, not only can but must investigate and inquire unconcerned with all salvation of soul." 
Theology is truly not such a science. It was rightly mentioned at the Walther jubilee in St. Louis 
that Walther had definitely rejected the modern definition of theology as an actual science and 
restituted the old, only correct definition of theology as habitus practicus deo datus. This 
habitus, however, presupposes faith and certainty, and is thus nothing less than that pagan, 
skeptical, disinterested Harnackian inquiring and questioning, unconcerned with all salvation of 
soul. F. B. 

The Lumpiness of the Free Religious Congregations. The "E. K. Z." writes: "At the last 
congress of these congregations in Munich, a 'Capuchin sermon’, delivered by a member of the 
executive committee of the free religious congregation, was expressly indicated on the official 
program of the congress and was listened to without contradiction by the leaders of the free 
religious movement and numerous ‘educated' ladies. Cliché followed cliché. Such remarks were 
made about the virgin birth of the Lord that daily newspapers did not reproduce them, but 
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dare even hint at it. The whole story of Christ was made out to be humbug. At every mention of 
the name Jesus or Christ, the "preacher" lifted his cap. At the end he called out: "Are you not 
yet convinced of the divine mission of Christianity? No? Then | must come with stronger means, 
then | must resort to exorcism! Spoke it, taking the holy-water duster and imitating the motion 
of sprinkling it with holy water. "Yes,' said he then, 'the holy water does not help with you either; 
| must come even stronger.' Then he had a cloth, similar to the shoulder velum of the priests, 
put round him - candles had also been lighted in the meantime - and with a replica of a 
processional monstrance he made the movement of blessing under circumstantial ceremonial. 
At the place where the host was in the monstrance was written: § 166 (blasphemy paragraph). 
The sermon closed with the wish of the ‘devil's fetching’." 

Unification of the Roman and Greek" Church. Bakanos, a dogmatist at the University 
of Athens, writes: "As for the promotion of ecclesial life, which the Principle sees in unification, 
we confess that we cannot understand how unification with the Western Church would be able 
to promote the life of our Church. The Western Church does not even in its germ offer any sign 
of true ecclesiastical life. Its loudly proclaimed unity is altogether external and only apparent. 
For the religious conscience of the advanced circles is more or less in ceaseless strife against 
the external forms, and the religiosity of the multitude is absorbed in gross superstition. The 
Western Church, zealous in the pursuit of its own ends, is alienating its peoples from itself step 
by step. We see almost everywhere in Catholicism the quarrels between Church and State, 
between religious and popular feeling. What advantage would the Eastern Church have, living 
in such harmony with the State, serving the popular ideals with such self-denial - what advantage 
would it have from uniting with a Church which despises and tramples under foot the feeling of 
the people? What spiritual advantages have we to gain from union with a Church which a few 
years ago did not hesitate to proclaim as dogmas the immaculate conception of the Blessed 
Virgin and the infallibility of the Pope, which aroused the derision and displeasure of the flower 
of the Catholic world itself? What spiritual advantages have we to gain from agreement with a 
Church which recently proclaimed Alphonsus Liguori, the author of the infamous Rules for 
Confession, to be a great philosopher, and which still seeks to stifle all progress in science and 
all freedom in research by the Index of Forbidden Books? We certainly believe that ecclesiastical 
life in the East today is not in an enviable constellation of prosperity. But this is due to external 
circumstances and environment, and not to the spirit of the Church, which has within itself all 
the seeds of progress and of a new rise to the heights of the days of her glory. The unification 
of the churches is beautiful as an idea, but, at least for the present, utterly impracticable. 
Unification of the Church cannot be brought about by artificial means and advantages, but 
presupposes unity of mind. If this is lacking, all hope of unification is chimerical." 
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A pastoral letter on First Communion was issued by Cardinal Archbishop D. Fischer in 
Cologne, in which he demands that preparation for Communion take place as early as the sixth 
year of life; with the use of reason, namely at the seventh year of life, the children should be led 
to confession and Communion; all children must participate in the public celebration of 
Communion at the latest at the ninth year of life. The pastoral writer also opposes the excessive 
luxuriousness of dress at Communion, and demands that children, whether rich or poor, be 
dressed as uniformly and simply as possible. 

(E. K. Z.) 

Los von Rom movement in Austria. "One no longer shouts so loudly: But they are 
working: Los von Rom!" and they are working with obvious success. Those who still live under 
the delusion that Protestantism is not making any progress here in Austria are struck with 
blindness. There is one success, and it is a relatively great one. The soil has been fertilized. The 
further success will of course be a double one, because every apostate is an apostle. Let us not 
say the ugly word: what falls away is chaff, they are stale cold Catholics. Let us rather be like 
the Saviour, who goes after the lost sheep until he finds them, and then, as a good shepherd, 
carries them joyfully back to the flock on his shoulders. Nolens volens it must be stated that 
here in Austria a fresh Protestant wind is blowing." Thus writes the Roman priest Bong in the 
"Christi.-Soziale Arbeiterzeitung". 

Progress of the Gospel in Belgium. The annual report of the Belgian Missionary Church 
contains the following information: "In 210 places the gospel could be preached as opposed to 
182 in the previous year. In 16 towns the church has taken a firm foothold. 10,850 services and 
meetings were held by 33 preachers, 4 evangelists and 15 Bible messengers, 231 baptisms, 94 
weddings and 171 funerals. The 181 Sunday schools were attended by 3714 children. The 
number of adult church members increased by 229 to 7284, and the number of children by 120 
to 3714." 

In Madagascar, instead of the hoped-for relief, the Mission is facing new difficulties, as 
can be seen from questions recently put to the Governor General by representatives of various 
societies. We reproduce these questions with the answers of the Government: 1. Request to 
reopen various places of worship on the coast which had been arbitrarily closed. Answer: An 
inquiry will be opened to ascertain whether the causes for which they were closed still exist. 2. 
permission to the congregations to repair their churches without first obtaining permission, as is 
now the case. Answer: One must first see whether they have the right to exist at all. And there 
are those that have existed, for more than forty years. 3. permission to employ or train native 
women teachers. Answer: Malagasy women have not yet reached the necessary level. 4. 
permission to employ non-graduate teachers in the schools. Answer: No, they do not know 
French. And yet, at present, in the official schools, the children have to learn to read French 
before their mother tongue. 5. more tolerance in the application 
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of child care centers with unqualified teachers. Answer: No. In short, the future darkens more 
and more, the Madagascan is pressed down, held down, and his moral education made more 
and more difficult. (A. E. L. K.) 

The Sheech-el-Islam, the spiritual head of the Mohammedans, has issued a circular in 
which he calls upon all "believers" to make an innovation for the fortification of Islam, the 
advantage and usefulness of which he has perceived in the Christians. They should unite in 
orderly congregations, introduce self-government, employ preachers, and endow and keep in 
operation charitable institutions. It is true that the Mohammedan "Pope" wishes the faithful to 
keep peace with those of other faiths, but this must not be done out of indifference to their own 
and very best religion. Moses was a great prophet, and Nebi Isa (the prophet Jesus) no less, 
and they should be revered, but none equals the greatest, Mohammed. They should also 
establish schools, but then they should be careful that all instruction is given in accordance with 
Islam. - Islam, which at present has about 250 million followers, is fighting mightily against 
Christianity, and especially in Africa is giving the missionaries a hard time. Among its allies are 
the liberal theologians and critics, the traitors of Christianity within Christendom. F. B. 

Islam is also making alarming progress in Russia. According to a report in the Basel 
"Evangelische Missionsmagazin", no less than 50,000 Greek Catholics are said to have 
converted from the Orthodox Church to Islam since the proclamation of religious freedom on 
April 17, 1905, and not former Mohammedans who had previously been forcibly incorporated 
into the Greek Church and who would have returned en masse to their former faith after the 
religious edict, but Old Believers. And of the present zeal for conversion it is then said: 
"Mohammedan priests, as well as rich merchants and large landowners, are proceeding very 
energetically, especially among the nomadic tribes of the Chermifs, Mordovins, and others, 
some of whom are heathens, and some of whom officially belong to the Greek Catholic Church, 
in order to spread their faith among them. The Mohammedan press is also very active in this. 
Numerous dailies - 30 in Kazan alone - pamphlets and tracts are printed and distributed en 
masse in the Tatar language at the expense of wealthy Moslems. Large pockets of this literature 
are sent to all towns and villages and sold to the people at low prices on market days. The 
publishers make no profit from it, have no such profit in view, as no doubt the rich Mohammedans 
are behind the whole movement with their funds and support it. The propaganda is so strong 
that Russian papers are calling upon the Government to take energetic steps against it, because 
this movement might become a national danger." (A. G.) 

In the Moscow Kremlin a basement has been discovered in which a library of lvan the 
Cruel is said to be located. Hitherto it was believed that this library, which contained books in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, had fallen a victim to fire in 1551. (A. E. L. K.) 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Jahrgang 57. Dezember 1911. No. 12. 


Speech held at the academic celebration of the centenary of the 
birth of Blessed D. C. F. W. Walther 
at Concordia Seminary in St. Louis on October 25, 1911. 


Esteemed festive assembly! 


It is certainly praiseworthy and right that in these days, when in our great 
Synod and beyond its borders the man of God is commemorated who was born a 
hundred years ago today, a special commemoration is held here in our dear 
Concordia. For that it has become what it is today, we owe without any doubt, next 
to God, primarily to dear blessed D. Walther. 

Of D. Walther's relationship to our Synod, R. Hoffmann once wrote: "He is the 
creator and up to now the spiritual leader of the Synod; whoever knows him knows 
it. He has known how to instill into it his thoughts, his direction, his aims." This word 
applies in its full extent also to Walther's relationship to our dear Concordia. From 
the year 1850 until his death he was the spiritual leader of this prophetic school. His 
tremendous personality has given it the characteristic stamp which, by God's grace, 
it has preserved to this day, and by which it has become known and, as the case 
may be, famous or infamous throughout the Christian world. Yes, when the 
Concordia Seminary at St. Louis was mentioned here or over there, then one thought 
quite involuntarily first of D. Walther. 

Every true servant of the Church of God must wield both the sword and the 
ladle, must defend and teach. Walther did both faithfully. For as Jeremiah was once, 
so was he set by the Lord to pluck up, to break, to destroy, and to destroy, and then 
also to plant and to build. In many a hot battle he has wielded the sword of the Lord 
in the 
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Fight against false doctrine and godless life. But Walther was not one of those 
military leaders who leave ruin and barren desolation in their wake. No, Walther was 
a constructive theologian in the good, indeed in the very best sense of the word. 
True, with great zeal he cleared the field of weeds, but only that he might sow it with 
good seed; with holy valor he broke down the bulwarks of falsehood, but only that 
he might build dwellings of eternal truth in their place. 

Over and over again Walther has been condemned as a man who was averse 
to all peace, whose highest joy was bitter feuding and endless fighting. That is not 
true! Walther was a man of peace. He fought only when he had to, when the honor 
of his God and the salvation of the Church of JESUS CHRIST imperiously 
demanded it. His greatest joy was when, in the quiet of his parlor, he could immerse 
himself in the study of his dear Bible and the writings of his revered teacher, D. 
Luther, and then make the precious treasures he had found and lifted up accessible 
to others through word and writing. Yes, the edification of the body of Christ, the 
Christian congregation, that was Walther's real life's work. And how abundantly the 
Lord blessed this faithful work of his, our great synod is a living testimony. 

Now the question comes to our mind: How did Walther exert the greatest, the 
most lasting influence on the building up and fortification of this great church body? 
- Walther was great as a preacher, great as a writer and editor of our church 
periodicals, great as a speaker at conferences and synods,. great as a personal 
adviser, great as an organizer and synodal president; but greatest, | am convinced, 
was he as a spiritual leader and teacher at this our dear Concordia. In spite of 
Walther's restless activity as a preacher, writer, etc., our dear Synod would never 
have become what it is today if the Lord had not given us this dear Concordia and 
in it our unforgettable Walther. - When St. Paul speaks of the gathering of the elect, 
he exclaims, "How shall they believe, of whom they have heard nothing? But how 
shall they hear without a preacher? But how shall they preach where they are not 
sent?" As surely as our Lord has instituted the holy office of preaching, and bound 
us to it to the end of days; as surely as faith comes from preaching; as surely as the 
exalted Saviour sets pastors and teachers, "that the saints may be prepared for the 
work of the ministry, whereby the body of Christ may be edified": so surely is the 
training of godly, orthodox preachers of the gospel a work of the very highest 
importance for the upbuilding and advancement of the Church of JEsu Christ here 
on earth. 
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And it was precisely to this high task, so important for the flourishing of the church, 
that Walther dedicated his activity as director and teacher at this institution in a very 
special way. With great love and faithfulness, with untiring diligence and zeal, he 
used his best strength to train godly, humble, childlike, faithful servants of the Church 
of Jesus Christ in the silence of this spiritual workshop. And so from his body, 
through these his disciples, "rivers of living water" have flowed down to many 
thousands. In his last synodal address, even on his deathbed, this was his fervent 
prayer: God grant our dear Synod only a pious ministry! 

It cannot be my task on this festive occasion to present a complete picture of 
Blessed Walther as a theological professor and educator of Lutheran preachers. 
This will hopefully be done in the not too distant future by a competent pen. | would 
like to point out only one trait that has had a profound and lasting effect on the 
education of Lutheran preachers in our country, as well as on the organization of our 
congregations and our synod, and that is 


D. Walther's high, indeed, | would say, holy reverence for the Christian 
community. 

D. A. Brémel once made the characteristic remark: "There is a hierarchical 
train running through the world." Now this has not been true only since yesterday 
and the day before yesterday. It was true when Jeremiah and Ezekiel complained 
of the imperiousness of the priests of the Old Covenant, when the Pharisees 
sneered and said, "The people who know nothing of the law are accursed," when 
Peter warned the elders that they should take care not to be found ruling over the 
people. And when the papacy was in its full bloom, not only did a “hierarchical train" 
run through the world, but the whole of Christendom lay gagged hand and foot in 
the bonds of a despotic hierarchy. And unfortunately, unfortunately, we must not 
conceal the fact that in ancient and modern times, and even in the most recent, this 
"hierarchical trait" has been and still is evident even among those pastors, teachers, 
and church officials who bear the Lutheran name. This is already indicated in the 
vernacular in an unmistakable way in the proverb: "No peacock so small, it would 
like to be a pope." And we need only turn back a few pages in the history of the 
Lutheran Church in America to come to the chapter in which it is written that here, 
too, there was no lack of this "hierarchical train," that even in this land of religious 
liberty and freedom of conscience, in the midst of the Church which calls itself after 
Luther, the "mystery of wickedness" is found. 
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has been stirred up so violently. Yes, it would not have taken much, and the fathers 
of our Synod would have fallen again with "heart and life" into the most shameful 
Babylonian captivity. That this cunning plot of Satan did not succeed, we owe, next 
to God, to none other than our dear D. Walther. It was he who, with the sword of the 
Lord, overthrew that little American popes, restored to the fearful congregations their 
rights, powers and liberties given and guaranteed to them by God, and thus laid the 
foundation for the founding and joyful development of our congregations and our 
synod. 

Even a cursory perusal of Walther's sermons and writings and the history of 
his life, which is so closely interwoven with the history of our Synod, must reveal 
one thing to even the most superficial reader, namely, that Walther, from his entry 
into the sacred office of preaching until his death, displayed such a high reverence 
for the Christian congregation. Already in his inaugural sermon in Braunsdorf, this 
characteristic trait of Walther's showed itself quite clearly: he felt unworthy and 
incapable of this high office in which he was to serve the congregation of the great 
God. By the hand of his great teacher, D. Luther, he had come to know from God's 
Word the Christian congregation, even the smallest and poorest, as the high, noble 
bride of the great heavenly King JEsu Christ. With wonder and amazement he 
immersed himself anew in the contemplation of her delightful beauty. With truly 
ravishing enthusiasm he knows how to speak of the sublime dignity, of the blessed 
freedom, of the unique power and authority which the exalted Son of God has 
bestowed upon His dearly beloved Church. He cannot find words enough to 
describe the glory and preciousness of the treasures, goods, and gifts which JEsus 
has given as a morning gift to His so dearly purchased and won bride. With quite 
magnificent, truly Pauline eloquence, he cries out to the believing church, "All things 
are yours,' saith the apostle. According to this, nothing is excepted which believing 
Christians do not have by faith; and indeed, clearly, not only the use and benefit of 
all things is herewith adjudged to them, but the thing itself. Christians do not 
hereafter sit in God's goods merely as it were for rent and hire, but they are hereby 
declared to be the only rightful possessors, owners, and masters of all things; yea, 
while just yet they do not enjoy many things in fact, yet they possess all things by 
faith. The apostle hereby cries to them, Yours is all that God the Father hath created, 
yours that God the Son hath merited, yours that God the Holy Ghost hath wrought. 
Yours is God himself, yours the kingdom of heaven, yours the kingdom of the earth. 
Yours are all the treasures and means of grace, and all the fruits of reconciliation 
and redemption; yours the 
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Freedom from sin, death, the devil, and hell; yours is all pardon endowed; yours all 
righteousness purchased; yours the divine filiation and all hope of eternal life; yours 
is the word and the holy sacraments; yours the keys of paradise and hell; yours all 
the offices and rights and powers which Christ again purchased for sinners with his 
blood. Yours at last is all the gift and consolation of the Holy Spirit." (Brosamen, p. 
589.) 

Because of such and similar remarks, Walther was denounced by Grabau and 
others as a demagogue who sought the favor of the mob, wanted to found a church 
democracy, and wanted to abandon the sacred, God-given office of preaching to the 
arbitrariness of Mr. Omnes, in order to be able to show off and glorify himself as a 
genuine American hero of freedom. But Walther's high reverence for the Christian 
church was not an empty phrase; rather, it sorang from a knowledge, gained from 
God's Word, of the right doctrine of the gracious forgiveness of sins, of justification 
by grace alone for Christ's sake through faith. His heart and conscience were caught 
up in the saying: "Christ loved the church, and gave himself for it, that he might 
sanctify it, and cleanse it by the washing of water in the word, that he might present 
it to himself a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that 
it should be holy and without blemish," Eph. 5:25-27. To tamper with this chosen 
race, this royal priesthood, this holy people, this people of property, to diminish the 
rights given by God to the Christian church, to try to rule over this sovereign people 
of God, was considered in Walther's eyes a horrible sacrilege, an outrage against 
the apple of Christ's eye, a desecration of the precious bride of His beloved King. 

With such exuberant glorification of the congregation, was not the sacred 
office of preaching actually degraded and relegated to the background? Dear festive 
assembly, there will have been few Lutheran theologians since the days of Luther 
who have exalted the sacred office of preaching as highly as Walther. But he did it 
in a right, scriptural way. To the question, What is the position of preachers and 
teachers in the congregation, in the church? Walther answers briefly and clearly with 
Paul, "Servants they are!" and not servants of the high and mighty of this world, not 
servants of the will of the people and the spirit of the age, but servants of the church, 
the noble bride of JEsu Christ. But he who is in the service of the Queen is indeed a 
servant of the King. And so the preachers of Christ are servants for the sake of their 
service to the church. Therein consists the very high dignity of a Christian preacher, 
that he, a poor sinful man, may serve the church of God, which Christ purchased 
with his blood. This is such a high honor that. 
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as Walther once says, young theologians should daily feel urged to fall on their knees 
and praise and thank God for calling them to this high, holy office. Walther's high 
esteem for the sacred office of preaching and his high reverence for the Christian 
congregation were thus not in conflict with each other; rather, the former flowed from 
the latter. Because he had recognized the Christian congregation as the high, 
sovereign bride of Christ, he looked up to her with such fervent love, with such high 
reverence, and placed all his knowledge and ability, his life and work as a preacher 
and teacher at her service. 

And it was precisely this high, holy reverence for the Christian congregation 
that Walther sought to instill in his dear students, the future pastors, especially in his 
lectures on pastoral theology, in his justly famous "Luther Hours" and also in 
dogmatics, when he read about the loci De Ecclesia and De Ministerio ecclesiastico. 
With holy earnestness he warned the young theologians against that "hierarchical 
train" which by nature was also to be found in their hearts, and begged them, for 
God's sake, to watch earnestly and anxiously over their hearts and minds, that they 
might resist the temptation to lord it over God's people. With flaming wrath he could 
pour out the bowls of the most contemptuous mockery on the miserable little 
peacocks who in the congregation act like popes, want to command by virtue of their 
office where God has not commanded, play the offended when in mediocre or earthly 
matters not everything goes according to their head, or in other ways give free rein 
to their lust for power. Again and again he inculcated in his students the scriptural 
truth that the congregation of believers is the proper and sole owner and bearer of 
all spiritual goods, rights, powers, and offices that exist in the church, and therefore 
also the highest spiritual judgment on earth, according to the command of Christ: 
"Tell the congregation!" It is therefore a shameful arrogance and self-conceit, if the 
preacher arrogates to himself any power over the congregation, which the Lord has 
not conferred upon him by the ministry of the word. 

In the church no one is to teach publicly without a proper profession. Christ 
calls the laborers into his vineyard, but not directly, but indirectly, through his 
household honor, the congregation, to whom he has given this high authority. For 
this reason Walther taught his students not to regard the calling of even the smallest, 
poorest congregation lightly, but with the utmost reverence, and to consider it 
seriously with fervent prayer and the advice of experienced fellow Christians, since 
it is a very holy matter. 

According to Walther, reverence for the Christian congregation should also 
spur the preacher on to great zeal in his studies, especially in preparing for his 
sermon. The Christian congregation is 
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She is not a poor, ragged beggar woman to whom one might hand lumps and 
scraped-up scraps of food on a dirty potsherd; no, she is the mistress of the house; 
everything in the cellar, kitchen, and chamber belongs to her. Yet she is a very 
noble, illustrious woman, for whom only the very best is good enough. Her servant, 
the pastor, should bear this in mind. He should not only see to it that the food he 
prepares for his high mistress is good and pure, but he should also take the greatest 
care in its preparation, the most conscientious care, and then serve it in clean, 
delicate vessels. The preacher - or student - who thinks he may preach to a 
congregation some patchwork, pious-sounding hodgepodge because it is small or 
poor or still weak in knowledge, acts, according to Walther, contrary to respect and 
sins grievously against God's high Majesty. 

Whoever is in the service of high rulers is expected to behave politely and 
courteously towards them. Walther therefore earnestly warns his students against 
harsh, opinionated, haughty behavior in their office. They should treat even the most 
simple little peasant with sincere politeness and respect and should never forget 
that they are dealing with a child of God, to whose service they have been called by 
the Lord. 

To the Christian congregation also belong the baptized infants, and it is to 
them that the preacher is to minister with very special love; for they are not only the 
jewels of the church, but also the little leaves of the heart, the joy and delight of the 
dear Saviour. But just here there is great danger that the preacher will forget the 
high reverence which he owes to these royal children, especially if he has a natural 
aversion to contact with children and does not like to associate with the little ones. 
Walther warns his disciples especially urgently against this danger, referring to the 
word of the Lord: "Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones. For | tell 
you, their angels in heaven always see the face of my Father in heaven." In very 
sweet words he tried to describe the work on the little lambs of Jesus as one of the 
most beautiful works of a faithful shepherd of the church and thereby to inspire his 
students for the school ministry and for the work with the youth. 

And what Walther thus exemplified and presented to his dear students, then 
also kindled in their hearts and made them followers of their great teacher, also 
precisely in the piece that they, like him, were filled with high, holy reverence for the 
Christian congregation, as the high, noble bride of our divine Saviour. In this spirit 
they went out as true ministers of the church, gathered congregations, and 
conscientiously taught these congregations about the high rights and powers which 
Christ had given them. 
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They have faithfully served them in all humility and have thus put into practice in our 
congregations and in the synod formed by the congregations the fundamental ideas 
which Walther laid down in our synodal constitution and in his two famous writings, 
"The Doctrine of Church and Ministry" and "The Right Form of a Local Evangelical 
Lutheran Congregation Independent of the State. How visibly the Lord acknowledged 
these principles and Walther's faithful work is evident. Free from the oppressive yoke 
of conscience and papist paternalism, our congregational and synodal system has 
happily developed. Free from all ecclesiastical coercion, free from all penal bondage, 
free from all hierarchical church regiment, our dear Christians, as blessed children of 
liberty, are working with delight and joy to build up the walls of Zion. And our pastors 
and teachers and synodal officials rejoice with all their hearts and thank God for the 
flourishing unfolding and development of this glorious, free state of God, rejoice for 
the lively activity and industrious work of its sovereign citizens. As faithful guardians 
they stand on the battlements of our beloved Lutheran Zion, and woe to him who would 
dare to diminish the rights and powers and liberties of this God-blessed people! In true 
Waltherian spirit they would lift up their warning voice and cry to the congregations, 
"Ye children of God, stand now in liberty, that Christ may set us free, and be not again 
caught in the bondage yoke!" And that this is so, we owe, as | have said, next to God, 
chiefly to the faithful work which Blessed D. Walther has done as leader and teacher 
at this our dear alma mater. 

May the dear Lord Jesus, the Lord of the Church, now give grace that our dear 
Concordia, as before, so also in the future, be led in the sense and spirit of Walther; 
that, as before, so also in the future, teachers and students, like Walther, be inspired 
by high, holy reverence for the church of Jesus Christ; that, as before, so also hereafter 
at all times from this Wartburg of Lutheranism, a solemn protest be raised in word and 
writing against any hierarchical tendency in congregations or in the Synod, and that 
the Christian congregation be preserved its glorious dignities and rights. Then, but 
only then, will the work begun by Walther and so gloriously blessed by the Lord 
continue to grow and flourish cheerfully for the salvation of the church and for the 
honor and glory of our God and Savior JEsu Christ. God grant it! Amen. 

Jul. A. Friedrich. 
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Remorse. 


(A conference paper.) 


I. 


What is repentance in itself? What position does it occupy in relation to faith? 
Through what is it worked? As is evident from the wording of this subject, we are 
speaking here of repentance, which, according to Scripture (Mark 1:15; Luke 24:46, 
47), our confession (Muller, p. 176, § 57: "These two things always belong primarily 
to a right repentance: first, that our conscience may recognize and be frightened of 
sin; second, that we may believe the divine promise. 184, § 91: "We have now shown 
from what causes we have set the two pieces of repentance, namely, repentance 
and faith") and Dietrich's Catechism (Fr. 136) is a piece of the Nutze in the broader 
sense. So here we are speaking of the contritio as a piece of the poenitentia. 

Let us, therefore, at the outset, get out of the way and set aside another so- 
called repentance, which does not belong here, namely, repenting of sin merely as 
something that brings misfortune to this life. If, for instance, a man has fornicated, 
and consequently his body is broken, and now he is sorry for his fornication, he 
repents of it, but only because thereby his body is broken, such sorrow-bearing, such 
repentance, is only a sadness of the world which works death, and not at all 
repentance in the sense in which we speak of repentance in the article de poenitentia. 
Quite the same and no other remorse has the murderer on the trap-door of the 
gallows, who addresses to the crowd that gapes around him the words, "My friends, 
drinking has brought me this far; beware of the saloon!" but who thinks thereby only 
of the so miserable and ignominious shortening of his earthly life, while his heart and 
conscience are not yet at all struck by the sharp sword of the word of the law of the 
majestic God: "Drink not yourselves full of wine!" "Thou shalt not kill!" "A manslayer 
hath not eternal life abiding with him." In these two examples we are met by men who 
may well have sadness, inexpressible sadness, but their sadness is not wrought by 
God; it is occupied only with the things of this world, thinking of no God or devil. Those 
two transgressors have remorse, | suppose. They wish they had not done it; to that 
extent they repent of it, but solely for the sake of the evil temporal, earthly 
consequences which their deeds have brought upon them, they now wish they had 
not done it, would like to undo it. Their repentance is not a repentance of the law, 
wrought by the law of God, to say nothing of the blessed repentance to which faith 
has already been added. He who is sorrowful only because sin has made him 
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He has not yet known the law, he does not yet know that behind the law is the whole 
divine majesty; such a one does not yet see sin as sin, for the knowledge of sin is 
that | see that | have transgressed the commandment of the great God and deserve 
the infinite punishment of that God. To him who is sunk in such sadness of the world, 
the gospel cannot be fruitfully preached, for the gospel does not give him the comfort 
he seeks - the bodily sick as a result of hating is not thereby bodily healed, the 
criminal condemned to death is not thereby given temporal life. 

We now pass on to a repentance of another kind. Let us consider what effect 
the law of God has when it is preached to an unconverted man. We have now to do 
with an unconverted, spiritually dead man, and let him be thought of as such until it 
is expressly said that he is converted. The law of God is preached to him. Through 
this law, knowledge of his sin comes into his heart and mind, Rom. 3, 20. He 
recognizes from the law that he has sinned against God, and that the law condemns 
him to eternal damnation in hell, and that he is eternally lost. Naturally, horror, terror, 
and fear of hell fill his heart. This is real, genuine repentance, when someone has 
recognized from the law that he has sinned against God, has incurred God's eternal 
wrath and is doomed to eternal damnation. Now this realization is quite naturally 
accompanied by enmity, hatred against God in his heart. The innate enmity is now 
present in increased degree. If a sinner comes full of fear and terror, and says, "I 
must perish!" it is seen that the law has worked upon him. If then one asks, "Dost 
thou not love God at all?" he answers, if he is honest, "No, | do not love God." "Do 
you then hate him?" "Yes, | hate him; for from the law | have seen that he will 
condemn me eternally because of my sin. How could | love the God who has 
condemned me to hell?" We are not surprised at his speaking thus, for the law can 
work nothing but fear, distress, terror, dread, and hatred against God, as the apostle 
expressly says, "The law only worketh wrath," Rom. 4:15. When the law, with its 
demand and threatening, invades the sinner, he all the more begins to become 
hostile to God and to murmur. Thus the law increases and heightens sin in that man. 
The commandment makes sin all the more alive. Through the law sin becomes 
exceedingly sinful, sin becomes all the more powerful, Rom. 7, 5. Of course the 
apostle emphasizes here at the same time that the law in itself is good and holy, and 
that sin in man is the actual cause, why 
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the law has such a terrible effect. Thus, knowledge of sin, fear and terror, anguish 
and torment of conscience, fear of hell and despair, and consequently hatred, 
enmity, resentment against God in increased measure, this is real repentance. What 
has been said so far does not mean that increased enmity against God is an actual 
part of repentance. But repentance, law-keeping, is always accompanied by anger. 
To the essence of repentance belongs only this, that one realizes that he is 
irredeemably doomed to eternal damnation. But the ministry that preaches such 
condemnation incites wrath, always increases enmity against God. An example of 
faithfulness to the law is Judas' faithfulness. In him, as our confession says, there 
was a terrible contrition. He knew his sin and confessed it before the rulers of the 
Jews. And it grieved him in his inmost heart that he should have betrayed innocent 
blood. He threw the detested blood money far from him. But this was only anger, 
displeasure, indignation, and murmuring against God, who had allowed the evil 
deed to succeed. Judas had fallen out with himself, with men, and with God, and so 
he went and sinned against himself. Such repentance was also Saul's, and Saul's 
repentance is also declared by our theologians to be a true repentance. 

To all this now a few things from our confessional writings. Miller, p. 171, § 29: 
"We say that contritio, or right repentance, is when the conscience is frightened and 
begins to feel its sin and the great wrath of God against sin, and is sorry that it has 
sinned. And the same contritio thus comes to pass, when our sin is punished by 
God's word." P. 173, § 45: "There you also see the two pieces: repentance, or the 
terror of conscience, as he says, 'Repent,' and faith, as he says, ‘Believe the 
gospel." (p. 313, §§ 6-7) "And before him John is called a preacher of repentance, 
but for the remission of sins; that is, he should punish them all, and make them 
sinners, that they might know what they were in the sight of God, and know 
themselves to be lost men, and so be prepared unto the Lord to receive grace, and 
to wait for and receive forgiveness of sins from him. So Christ himself says in Luke 
24: "Repentance and forgiveness of sins must be preached in my name throughout 
the world. But where the law alone does its work, without the help of the gospel, 
there is death and hell, and man must despair like Saul and Judas, as St. Paul says, 
‘The law killeth through sin." P. 312, §§ 4. 5. 1. 2: "But the most distinguished office 
or power of the law is, that it revealeth original sin, with the fruits and all, and sheweth 
man how very deeply his nature is fallen and causelessly corrupt, than whom the 
law must say, that he hath no God, nor respecteth and worshippeth strange gods, 
which before and without the law he would not have believed. Thus he is terrified, 
humbled, despondent, despairing, wishing that 
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and knows not where from, begins to be hostile to God, and to murmur, etc. This 
then is Rom. 4: "The law provokes wrath," and Rom. 5: "Sin is increased by the law. 
Such an office the New Testament retains, and also carries on, as St. Paul does 
Rom. 1, saying, "God's wrath is revealed from heaven against all men," item 3, "All 
the world is guilty before God," and: 'No man is righteous before him.’ And Christ 
Joh. 16: "The Holy Ghost shall punish the world for sin." Now this is the thunderbolt 
of God, that he may smite both manifest sinners and false saints in one heap, and 
let none be right, driving them all into terror and despondency. This is the hammer, 
as Jeremiah saith, "My word is a hammer that breaketh in pieces the rocks." This is 
not activa contritio, a made repentance, but passiva contritio, the right heartache, 
suffering, and feeling of death." P. 172, § 38: "Servilis timor autem, servile fear, is 
fear without faith; there becomes vain anger and despair." Luther (St. L. ed. XI, 709, 
§ 38): "Right repentance in Scripture does not mean such our own and self-made 
thoughts as the monks call contritio and attritio, whole or half repentance; but when 
truly thy conscience begins to bite thee and to fear, and thy heart is sincerely terrified 
at God's wrath and judgment." Johann Gerhard (Locus de poenitentia, § 85): "If 
repentance is present, therefore forgiveness of sins is not yet present, since for the 
most part the pain over the sins committed is greater in those who fall into 
condemnation through despair than in the elect and those who make a salutary 
repentance." 


This question has already been partly answered in the foregoing, namely, 
through the law. Through the law comes knowledge of sin. The law is the ministry 
that preaches damnation. Man cannot awaken such repentance in himself. We are 
right in preaching to the sinner: repent (here in the narrower sense); you must repent 
of your sins, you must have remorse! But when we preach thus, we are simply 
preaching God's law, whereby God will work repentance. We do not preach: awaken 
repentance yourself! By such a demand one could at best make a man a Pharisee 
and a hypocrite. He who is content with a repentance awakened in himself has no 
repentance and deceives himself. True repentance God alone works. When the law 
is preached to a man in its spiritual sense, or when even once a sharp word of the 
law is sounded, God can take this arrow and drive it so deeply into a man's heart 
that the world suddenly becomes too narrow for him and he knows neither out nor 
in for fear. 
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Muller, p. 312, § 2: "Now this is the thunderbolt of God, that he may smite both 
manifest sinners and false saints in one house, and let none be right, driving them 
all into terror and despondency. This is the hammer, as Jeremiah saith, 'My word is 
a hammer that breaketh in pieces the rocks.’ This is not activa contritio, a made 
repentance, but passiva contritio, the right heartache, suffering, and feeling of 
death." When the law has worked rightly, there arises not that activa contritio of 
which the popes speak, but a passiva contritio. This man has not produced in 
himself, but, without wishing it, it has arisen in him, just as he does not produce pain 
in himself, but suffers it (passiva contritio), who is struck on the fingers by another 
with a hammer. No, he does not want to produce pain in himself. But he suffers and 
feels it. That is true repentance. Luther (XI, 709, § 39): "Such repentance and 
serious fright does not come from one's own human premeditation or thought, as 
the monks dream of it, but must be wrought in man by God's Word, which indicates 
God's wrath and strikes the heart so that it begins to tremble and tremble and does 
not know where to stay. For such things cannot human reason see of itself, nor 
understand, that all things which are in men's powers and faculties are under God's 
wrath, and before his judgment are already condemned to hell." This is not to deny 
that God also sometimes, by bodily punishments and plagues, teaches us to heed 
the voice of the law, or intensifies it. 


Ul. 

Now let us preach the gospel to this poor man, in whom the law has wrought 
such repentance as we have just seen. We will tell him John 3:16 and similar 
sayings. How? Preach the gospel to him? He hates God and is angry with him. Shall 
we preach the gospel to such an ungodly man? Certainly! God is a God who justifies 
the wicked. But this is never done by the law. By the law we do not bring man a 
hair's breadth nearer to righteousness, to love of God, than he is by nature. So now 
we have preached the gospel to this truly repentant ungodly man, and behold, 
through this gospel God kindles faith in this gospel in his heart. He is now converted, 
born again, a believing Christian. Not only has he now gone through the law with 
him according to the word, "Repent," that is, repentance, but he has now also come 
through the gospel with him, that he now believes the gospel. This then is this man's 
firm consolation and only consolation, that he whom the law has brought to eternal 
salvation without the least hope of full or partial pardon. 
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He was condemned to death, but through the gospel he was unconditionally 
pardoned to eternal life for the sake of Christ. From such faith follows naturally with 
this man now also the love to God, who gave his own son for him. 

Now the question is: What was the position of this man's faithfulness to the 
law, of which we spoke before, in relation to his faith before this faith was given to 
him? Not a position of inclination towards the Saviour, whom faith has now seized, 
but God, his Saviour, in the Gospel, inclined himself with open arms of love towards 
the sinner filled with remorse, fear, terror, hatred, and thus found with his Gospel a 
sinner whom he had previously filled with fear by the law, so that he could now 
comfort him with the Gospel. Only one who is sad and filled with fear can be 
comforted. Through the law God had wrought in man a complete desolation, which, 
because of man's natural depravity, was a thoroughly selfish desolation, but which, 
inasmuch as it was desolation, had to be present before God could comfort through 
the gospel. To comfort one who is wholly cheerful or wholly indifferent is, after all, 
absurd, indeed, strictly speaking, a contradiction in terms. God acts in conversion in 
every single case according to the rule that only a desolate person can be comforted. 
As long as a consumptive is under the delusion that he is quite well, and therefore 
without any concern, one cannot make any impression on him, and cannot comfort 
him with the fact that in Colorado many consumptives have grown as old as the hills. 
What is that to me? he thinks; there | let the consumptives go. One cannot comfort 
a man, one cannot help him out of his really sad situation, as long as he has not 
become desolate in himself. But if you have said to him, "You have consumption," 
and convinced him of it, then you can comfort him, help him, save him, by telling him 
the glad tidings, "Be of good cheer, in Colorado you too can get well! Here is the 
travel money." Now he is helped, now he rejoices, for he is comforted with the glad 
tidings. But now let us record this: The message of the law, "Thou art so and so sick," 
even when it had the most intense and extensive effect, did not bring the sick person 
one iota nearer to recovery and salvation either. In itself it did not help in the least, 
but only caused fear, trembling, and even anger against the messenger, and if it had 
remained so, the sick man would have died a miserable death. That message of the 
law, that sentence of the law, "Thou art sick," did not in the least prepare the sick 
man's system and nature, make him fit, able, skilful, receptive to any remedy, but 
merely made him desolate, so that he could now be comforted. The law of God, 
which wrought repentance, to which 
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The fact that a sinner has uncovered his sinfulness, his misery, has convinced him 
of it, has not brought him any closer to salvation. No matter how deep the 
faithfulness to the law, fear, terror, trembling, brings a man no nearer to salvation. 
The law and law-keeping is so far from taking man out of the status peccati, even in 
part or in the beginning, that the law rather increases and enhances sin. Law- 
keeping has not changed man's natural spiritual state, man's moral nature, 
prepared, even made him willing, for faith and the gospel. We have not to regard 
repentance as a better impulse and movement, as a better conduct of man, not as 
the beginning of correction and change of mind. It is a weakening of the law to put 
anything meritorious in repentance. Think of a merchant who has lost a great fortune 
through nonsensical speculation. He examines his books, and one day finds that he 
is bankrupt, and about a million dollars in debt. But if he now said that by realizing 
his bankruptcy he deserved to have someone else pay his debts, he would be a 
fool. We, too, have lost much, our heavenly inheritance; have incurred enormous 
debts, ten thousand pounds; we also see by the law that we belong in hell - but who 
would say that one deserves anything by this, that such insight and recognition is 
something morally good? No, repentance occupies the same position with faith as 
the murderer's fear of the gallows does with the pardon box. Fear, terror of death, 
must be there before the wrong-doer can be pleased with a message of pardon. 
Repentance is therefore justly called a necessary praecedens, a praerequisitum of 
faith. Mueller, p. 313, §§ 5. 6: "And before him John is called a preacher of 
repentance, but for the remission of sins, that is, he should punish them all and 
make them sinners, that they might know what they were in the sight of God, and 
know themselves to be lost men, and thus be prepared unto the Lord to receive 
grace, and to wait for and receive remission of sins from him. So also Christ says 
Luk 24 himself: 'Repentance and forgiveness of sins must be preached in my name 
throughout the world." 

What we have said so far about the effect of the law is not in the least altered 
by the fact that Paul calls the law a disciplinarian of Christ in Galatians 3:24. Luther 
(Quarterly, vol. VIII, No. 4, p. 219 f.): "Paul answereth therefore to this question, If 
the Law do not justify, to what end, then, serveth it? Although, saith he, it justify not, 
yet it is very profitable and necessary. For, first, it restraineth such civilly as are carnal, 
rebellious, and obstinate. Moreover, it is a glass that showeth unto a man 
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himself, that he is a sinner, guilty of death, and worthy of God's everlasting wrath and 
indignation. To what end serveth this humbling, this bruising and beating down (Latin: 
contritio) by this hammer, the Law I mean? To this end, that we may have an entrance 
into grace. So, then, the Law is a minister that prepareth the way unto grace. For God is 
the God of the humble, the miserable, the afflicted, the oppressed, and the desperate, 
and of those that are brought even to nothing, and His nature is to exalt the humble, to 
feed the hungry, to give sight to the blind, to comfort the miserable, the afflicted, the 
bruised and broken-hearted, to justify sinners, to quicken the dead, and to save the very 
desperate and damned. For He is an almighty Creator, making all things of nothing. 
Now that pernicious and pestilent opinion of man's own righteousness, which will not 
be a sinner, unclean, miserable, and damnable, but righteous and holy, suffereth not 
God to come to His own natural and proper work. Therefore God must take this mouth 
in hand (the Law I mean) to drive down, to beat in pieces, and to bring to nothing this 
beast, with her vain confidence, wisdom, righteousness, and power, that she may so 
learn at the length by her own misery and mischief that she is utterly forlorn, lost, and 
damned. Here, now, when the conscience is thus terrified with the Law, then cometh 
the doctrine of the Gospel and grace, which raiseth up and comforteth the same again, 
saying: Christ came into the world, not to break the bruised reed, nor to quench the 
smoking flax, but to preach the Gospel of glad tidings to the poor, to heal the broken 
and contrite in heart, to preach forgiveness of sins to the captives, etc. (Is. 42, 3; Matt. 
12, 20.)" Isa. 61, 1. 2; Luk. 5, 31; Match. 11, 5; Mark. 2, 17; Luk. 15, 7. 

And because, therefore, faith cannot be conceived of without previous 
repentance, it is a correct mode of speaking, which has also been established in the 
Church from of old, that repentance and faith are called the two pieces of repentance, 
and the former the effect of the law, the latter the effect of the gospel. So also the 
Apology (Muller, p. 176, § 57): "These two things always belong chiefly to a right 
repentance: first, that our conscience may know and be afraid of sin; secondly, that 
we may believe the divine promise." Mark. 1, 15; Luk. 24, 47. Muller, p. 173, § 45: 
"There you see also the two pieces: the repentance or the terror of the conscience, 
since he says: 'Repent,' and faith, since he says, 'Believe the gospel." 

A reasonably complete treatment of the subject of repentance also includes a 
discussion of repentance after faith has been added, that is, the repentance of 
believing Christians. This is a blessed repentance. But this has already been dealt 
with elsewhere in this journal. J. Grabner. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. "Lutheran Annual 1912." (10 Cts.) This calendar differs from the German one only in 
language and reading matter. 

2. "Concordia Sunday-School Class Book." (6 Cts.; the dozen 60 Cts.) Our publisher 
remarks: "It furnishes blank space for a class of 24 for one year or a class of 12 for two years, 
making it necessary to write the names and addressee but once, giving space for absence or 
attendance on an easily controlled system, tardiness, individual cash contributions of each 
pupil, totals of absence and presence, totals of cash, to be arranged either by the week or by 
the year, and additional memoranda, such as age, previous church connections," etc. 

3. "Concordia-Blattchen fiir die Kleinen," which appear quarterly and cost 25 cts. a year. 

4. "Concordia Sunday School Lessons for Upper Classes," published monthly at 25 cts. 
per annum. 

5. "Concordia Sunday School Lessons for Middle Classes," which are also published 
monthly and cost 25 cts. 

6. "Concordia Bible Glaffe," twelve numbers annually. Price: 40 Cts. 

7. "Concordia Primary Leaflets." A colored card and lesson for each Sunday. Issued 
quarterly. Price, 25 cts. per annum. 

"Concordia Sunday-School Lessons for Junior Department." Published monthly. 
Price, 25 cts. per annum. 
"Concordia Sunday-School Lessons for Senior Department." Published monthly. 
Price, 25 cts. per annum. 
"Concordia Bible Class." Published monthly. Price, 40 cts. per annum. F. 
B. 


Der Ev.-Luth. Hausfreund. Calendar for the year 1912, edited by O. H. Th. 
Willkomm. Twenty-eighth year. Published by Johannes Herrmann, 
Zwickau i. S. Available from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. Price: 
15 Cts. 

As always, the 112-page "Hausfreund” for 1912 is full of instructive, pithy and genuine 
Lutheran reading material. The publisher notes: "The task of this calendar is: to remind the earth 
pilgrims of the heavenly home and to warn them of the dangers with which the way there is 
surrounded. The whole content of the calendar is calculated, with serious diligence, to bring to 
the attention of the readers, by word and example, the one thing that is necessary. It seeks to 
be to Christian families, old and young, a real home friend in the truest sense of the word." 
Among the principal titles are the following:- 1. "Every nation walks in the name of its God, but 
we 'Christians'- ?? - !"2."A Strange Story from the Present." 3. "Valerius Herberger." Four. "From 
the cobbler Mertens. A story that grandmother experienced." 5. "From the nursery. " F: 
B. 


Negotiations of the Synod of the Ev.-Luth. Free Church in Saxony a. St. 
at its 35th annual meeting in 1911. published by the Schriftenverein, 
Zwickau i. S. Price: M. 1. 

This synodal report of our Saxon brethren, which we would like to warmly recommend to 
our readers, contains, in addition to the usual business, 1. a synodal address by Praeses 
Kunstmann on Walther, 2. a paper "on the literal inspiration of the whole of Holy Scripture with 
special consideration of modern objections" by Fr. O. Willkomm and 3. a paper on "The Doctrine 
of the Spiritual Priesthood" (continuation) by P. P. Léffler. 

F.B. 
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Brief History of the Church for Students. Especially for use in repetitions by Lic. 
H. Appel. Part 3, 2nd half: The latest church history. With various tables 
and maps. Published by A. Deichert, Leipzig. Price: M.3; hardcover M. 
3.60. 


This third volume of Appel's Ecclesiastical History treats of recent church history, and falls 
into three main parts: 1. the period of individual piety, from 1649 to about 1750. 2. the church in 
the period of its conflict with the Enlightenment, from about 1750 to 1835. 3. the church in the 
period of its conflict with the offshoots of the Enlightenment, from about 1835 to the present. 
The main purpose of the book is to facilitate the student's learning through different printing, 
clear arrangement of the material, chronological and synchronistic tables, lists of regents, maps, 
and similar practical handlings. One cannot always agree with the judgments, especially about 
some popes and newer theologians. Thus, for example, we read on p. 94 about Schleiermacher: 
"Through the doctrine of faith, rationalism is first overcome, for it values with all the means of 
science precisely that which he rejected, the specifically Christian. But by making the Christian 
consciousness of faith the object of dogmatic exposition, Schleiermacher also does away with 
the traditionalism of orthodoxy and brings the Reformation principle fundamentally to bear on 
theology. He is the reformer of theology. At the same time he provides the first real system of 
dogmatics. Thus his importance reaches far beyond that of a school head. His doctrine of the 
faith forms ‘the program for the intellectual work of generations." True theology is and can 
always and everywhere only be scriptural theology and flourish solely and exclusively on its 
mother soil, the Holy Scriptures. Schleiermacher, however, dealt the death blow to this theology, 
which, of course, is seldom enough recognized and conceded. To our D. Walther Appel wrongly 
ascribes the doctrine: "God offers salvation to all men, but only in the elect is beatific faith 
wrought." Obtained once complete, Appel's whole work costs M.9.50, bound: M. 11. 

F. B. 


Modern will goals. By Gerhard Hilbert. Published by A. Deichert, Leipzig. Price: 
M.25; cart. M.50. 


This writing offers from 80 pages a witty critique of Schopenhauer, who deletes from the 
goal of the will the belief in God, Nietzsche, who denies both, the belief in God and morality, and 
Horneffer, who calls any longing for an afterlife at all something pathological. It breaks down into 
the following sections: 1. The Will to Nothingness: Arthur Schopenhauer. 2. the will to power: 
Friedrich Nietzsche. 3. the will to form: Ernst Horneffer. 4. the will to believe: Hamlet. 

F. B. 


The Old Testament with interpretation intercalated in the text, detailed tables of 
contents, and explanatory remarks, edited by August Dachsel. First half. 
First section: The Five Books of Moses. With 13 woodcuts and 2 coloured 
maps. A. Deicherts Verlag, Leipzig. Price: M. 3.20; hardback: M. 4.30. 


According to the publisher, this Bible work, which first appeared in 1862 and is now in its 
fifth edition, is calculated for laymen, teachers, pastors and students of theology. The Lutheran 
translation, which is printed in bold type, is accompanied by the explanations in square brackets 
in ordinary type. In addition, longer and shorter notes have been added wherever the author felt 
the need for more detailed discussion. Not only older exegetes, such as Luther, but also Keil, 
Delitzsch, Philippi, Hengstenberg and others have been used. The Messianic prophecies 
contained in the Pentateuch are not reinterpreted, and the miracles reported in the Pentateuch 
remain what they are, real miracles of God, and are not ratio-ized. 
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nalistically explained. Concerning Gen. 1, 2 it is remarked: "The first leaf of the Mosaic 
document has more weight than all the folios of naturalists and philosophers. . . . But of those 
conclusions (of geology) and the presuppositions on which they are based, none can at present 
be regarded as a foregone conclusion, not even as the unanimously accepted result of the 
investigation of the earth, but as the oldest history of the nations is lost in legends and myths, 
so also the oldest history of the earth proceeds for the most part in hypotheses or mere 
suppositions. In addition to this, Central Asia, the cradle of the human race, has not yet been 
investigated in detail by ancient historians, and the Bible tells of two events of prehistoric times 
whose influence on the formation of the earth and the development of the plant and animal 
kingdoms cannot be measured by natural science. 3, 17; Rom. 8, 20), and the Flood, by which 
the earth was submerged up to the highest mountains and all living creatures on the dry land 
perished, except for the animals that Noah saved in the ark. Therefore, even if geological 
doctrines contradict the Bible's creation story, they cannot shake the truth of Scripture. It is sin 
that has sealed the book of nature to man, and it is redemption that unseals it. Between the 
beginning of the latter and the consummation of the latter, the knowledge of nature is still a 
defective one." Gen. 3, 15 not only, but also 4, 1 is interpreted to Christum. On Gen. 16, 7 it is 
remarked: "The angel of the Lord mentioned here for the first time is none other than the Son 
of God who later became flesh in the person of Christ, who already in the Old Testament in a 
temporary way sometimes took on the form of a man or that of an angel. In such a form he also 
here followed Hagar, to bring her about from her way." (p. 44.) On Gen. 19:25 it is remarked, 
"This burning brimstone therefore had no natural cause, but came directly from the hand of the 
LORD, who has his proper throne-seat in heaven, although he was now present from earth." 
(p. 54.) On Gen. 24:4: "The hip of Abraham, which was sanctified by the word of the promise of 
the blessed Seed, or in which, according to Luther's expression, was Christ, reminded Eliezer 
most earnestly that here it was not one human child that set another free, but that he had to 
supply a wife for the Son and Heir of the promise." (p. 66.) On Gen. 32:1: "His (Jacob's) eyes 
were opened, as they were afterwards in a similar situation to the lad of Elisha (2 Kings 6:17), 
and he beheld all at once above his heads two armies of fighting men, either the one before 
him and the other behind him, or the one on the right and the other on the left." (p. 95.) On Gen. 
49:10: "Every appellative version of the word Shiloh (since it is taken for a" generic name) is 
mistaken, whereas the version of the same as the name of the Messiah is the only correct one, 
inasmuch as this prophecy forms an integrating link in the historical chain of the proclamation 
of salvation." (P. 151.) Concerning Ex. 10: "As to the nature and character of these ten 
miraculous signs, they are indeed altogether real miracles, inasmuch as they are either wholly 
outside the natural context, or yet contain such effects of God as bring about, at extraordinary 
times and to an unheard-of degree, what often enough occurs in the ordinary louse of things, 
and then draw back upon the prayer of a man. They are thus essentially distinguished from the 
partly magical, partly diabolical effects of sorcerers, which find not miraculous, but only peculiar, 
(not miracula, but mirabilia)." (p. 191.) On p. 233 Luther's position on the prohibition of images 
is justified, as well as his placing the threat and promise at the close of the ten commandments. 
On Deut. 22 we read: "Probably no story in the Bible has experienced so much doubt and 
ridicule as that of Balaam's talking ass. And yet what Baco of Verulam . ... says is confirmed 
here: 'A superficial knowledge leads away from the Scriptures, a thorough one back to them.' 
In our interpretation so far we have taken pains to introduce the inner course of the event. 
Whoever follows it with proper attention, and understands God's purpose with Balaam, will 
understand the wonder of the speaking 
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In this case, however, it is the Lord who opens the donkey's mouth, and the Lord has quite a 
different power to do as he pleases than the prince of darkness, whose power is limited. Just as 
we will not maintain there that Eve did not hear the serpent speak in reality, but merely in an 
ecstatic state, so we cannot here subscribe to the opinion of those who regard the event as a 
purely internal fact, so that the ass did not speak at all, or only produced her usual animal 
lamentations, which, however, became audible human speech in Balaam's spiritual ear through 
the influence of the Lord. . . For she (the ass) does much more than put into words what her 
natural lamentations would also have given to understand, the feeling of pain; she confronts her 
master about the treatment meted out to her, and reminds him of her previous conduct. This is 
not merely an articulate, but also a rational speech, only that, of course, she did not take reason 
from herself, but received it at that moment from the same Lord who also gave her the human 
voice." (p. 488.) On Deut. 24: "It suffers no doubt that the words v. 17: 'l see him, but not now; | 
behold him, but not from near.’ There shall arise a star out of Jacob, and a sceptre out of Israel,’ 
contain an immediate Messianic prophecy, and can be referred to none but the great King of the 
Jews, of whom the wise men of the east afterwards say (Matt. 2:2), 'We have seen his star in 
the east, and are come to worship him." (P. 498.) Thus the miracle accounts and the Messianic 
prophecies of the Pentateuch come into their own. - Among the expositions which we make on 
dogmatic grounds are the following: On Gen. 7:21 it is remarked, "Among the terrors and fears 
of those days (the flood of sin) many a one may yet have smitten within himself, and cried unto 
God for mercy and pity. On their salvation from eternal destruction see 1 Pet. 3:19 s.; 4:6." It is 
wrongly implied here that Christ's preaching in hell was a preaching for salvation. In the 
explanation of 2 Mos. 20, 11 it is said par excellence that in the New Testament Sunday took 
the place of the Sabbath. As to Deut. 18, we read: "The principle, therefore, already exhibited 
by Luther in his opinion on the marriage of Henry VIII, has gained validity, that we no longer find 
ourselves under the law of Moses, but in such matters are subject to the civil laws." The Christian 
is, to be sure, bound by the civil laws of marriage, but in this it must not be overlooked that 
marriages which God has forbidden remain forbidden to the Christian, even if the state permits 
them. In the excursus to Deut. 18:22 on prophecy, not only is inspiration and revelation spoken 
of ambiguously, but it is also said: "Thus the rabbis seem to be fully justified in their view of a 
higher or lower degree of inspiration, which has led them to divide the writings of the Old 
Testament into the three clasps: a. the Torah (Code of Law), b. the Nebiim (Prophets), c. the 
Chetubim (Other Sacred Writings or Hagiographers). Most of the older theologians rejected such 
a distinction of degree as to divine inspiration; but newer ones distinguish about: 1. what the 
holy men of God spake in the Spirit-that is the highest; 2. by the Spirit, inasmuch as their Spirit 
and God's Spirit united in effect; 3. according to the Spirit, inasmuch as the Spirit of the Lord 
was only guarding and watching near them." Here, besides other things, inspiration and 
revelation are confounded; for in the Bible, though all things are not revealed, yet all things are 
inspired; and to suppose degrees of inspiration, that is a contradiction in itself. The verbal 
inspiration of the whole Scripture is revealed by the above distinction. The whole work (more 
than 6200 pages in encyclopaedia format) comprises, besides the present one, six other 
volumes, of which the second costs M. 5.20, b. M. 6.40, the third tck. 4, b. M. 5.10, the fourth 
4.80, b. 6, the fifth M.. 4.80, b. 6, the sixth M. 4.40, b. M. 5.50, the seventh M. 5.60, b. Ick. 6.70. 
The whole work thus cost bound M. 40, less than half the former price. F.B. 
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Luther. By Hartmann Grisar. Three volumes. Volume One: "Luther's Becoming, 
Groundwork of the Schism to 1530." 656 pages. Price: $3.90. Volume Two: 
"At the Height of Life." 819 pages. Price: $4.50. Herdersche 
Verlagshandlung, Freiburg im Breisgau. 

Nothing testifies more powerfully to Luther's immense influence on the history of Europe 
and the whole world than the fact that still, after 400 years, not only countless articles about 
Luther and the Reformation appear, but also almost every year several biographies of Luther, 
not only in Germany, but also in America, England and other countries, not only in German, but 
in English and other languages, written not only by and for Protestants, but also by Catholics 
and for Catholics. Already in Luther's time papists prophesied that Lutheranism would soon be 
wiped out with stump and stalk and disappear without a trace. Today, after 400 years, even 
Romanists like Janssen, Denifie, and Grisar must publicly prove through their Lutheran 
Christians that Luther is still alive, and that his work and writings are not a quantité négligeable 
even for Catholics, but rather a factor to be reckoned with today as in the days of the 
Reformation. The first two volumes of Grisar's work, which will be followed by a third volume, 
contain 656 and 819 pages, 28 chapters with the following headings: "I. Course of Studies and 
First Monastic Period; Il. Harbingers of the Turning Point; Ill. The Starting Point; IV. 'l am of 
Occam's School’; V. Pitfalls of False Mysticism; VI. The Turning Point of 1515 in the Mirror of 
the Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 1515/16; VII. From the External Circumstances 
and the Inner Life of Luther at the Time of the Crisis; VIII. Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians. First Disputation and First Triumphs; IX. The Theses on Indulgences of 1517 and 
their after-effects; X. Luther's progress in the New Doctrine; XI. The Apostasy Movement in its 
Beginnings; XII. Ban and Eight. "Baptism of the Spirit" from the Wartburg; XIII. The Years of the 
Emergence of the Counter-Church (1522 to 1525); XIV. From the Peasants' War to the Diet of 
Augsburg (1525 to 1530); XV. Organization and Public Position of the Novelty; Forerunner and 
Retrospect; XVI. The Divine Mission and its Manifestations; XVII. Moral Charalters; XVIII. Luther 
and Melanchthon; XIX. The relation to Zwingli, Carlstadt, Bugenhagen, and others; XX. Attempts 
at unification towards the intended council; XXI. Princely matrimonial affairs; XXII. Luther and 
the lie; XXIII. New struggles with Erasmus (1534, 1536) and Duke George; XXIV. On the moral 
conditions in the course of church renewal; Princely promoters; XXV. In the narrower 
professional circle and domestic life. Advantageous traits; XXVI. Luther's mode of struggle a 
picture of his soul; XXVII. From the camp of Catholic defence; XXVIII. The New Dogmas in 
Historical and Psychological Light." - Grisar is a Jesuit, and as such is sworn to present history, 
and especially the history of the Reformation, in such a way as to justify the judgment of the 
Popes upon Luther and the Church of the Reformation. The attack that Grisar makes on Luther 
in his extensive work is therefore also basically directed, not at Luther, but rather at Lutheranism 
and especially at the Lutheran doctrine of justification. It is this doctrine, with which the whole 
work of the Reformation is closely connected in doctrine and life, that Grisar is ultimately aiming 
at. According to Luther, the doctrine of justification is the article by which the church stands and 
falls. In the Schmalkaldic Articles he writes: "From this article nothing can give way or yield, let 
heaven and earth fall, or what will not remain. For there is no other name given unto men, 
whereby we may be saved, saith Peter Act 4:12. 4:12; and by his wounds we are healed, Isa. 
53:3; and from this article standeth all that we teach and live against the pope, the devil, and the 
world. Therefore we must be quite sure of it, and not doubt, or all will be lost, and the pope and 
the devil, and all things against us, will have the victory and be justified." Grisar attributes the 
zeal with which Luther combats the papacy to hatred, irreconcilability, ambition, and other base 
motives. But Luther's fight against the papacy has its ultimate reason in the clear recognition 
that with the papist doctrine of works paganism had penetrated the Christian church, and that 
every attack on the doctrine of justification by faith alone was nothing else than a thrust into the 
heart. 
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of Christianity. Luther had clearly recognized that the Roman doctrine, according to which the 
blessedness of a Christian is bound to obedience to the pope and his commandments, would 
fatally strike at the heart of Christianity, which is essentially nothing other than the doctrine of 
blessedness by grace alone for the sake of Christ through faith. Grisar, too, has not failed to 
notice that papacy and Lutheranism deny each other like fire and water. To him, too, in almost 
every point of doctrine, especially in the doctrine of justification, papacy and Lutheranism are 
opposite poles and adversarial opposites. Luther and Grisar agree in this: If the Papist doctrine 
of beatitude by works is right, Lutheranism is necessarily wrong; if, on the other hand, the 
Lutheran doctrine of faith is right, Papism is necessarily anti-Christian. If the doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sins by faith alone stands, then popery is judged; if it falls, then Lutheranism is 
out. If Luther's doctrine is right, papacy is right antichristianity; if it is wrong, Lutheranism is the 
greatest rebellion against God and His Word. Here there is only an either-or: Lutheranism or 
Papacy; tertium non datur. There is no balance between the two. All this, as | have said, 
Grisar also understood; hence his struggle against Luther and Lutheranism. But the method 
which Grisar adopts to refute Lutheranism betrays that he is the advocate of an evil cause. 
Luther claims to express only the clear teaching of Scripture in all his teachings, and especially 
in the Leyre of Justification. And in his numerous writings Luther has also given proof of this, 
that he sits in the Scriptures and the papists beside them. And since the days of Luther, millions 
and millions of Protestants through four centuries, with the Bible in their hands, have tested 
Luther's teaching and found it correct. If, therefore, Grisar wished to refute Luther and deal a 
death blow to Lutheranism, he would have to offer proof from Scripture, and especially from 
Paul, to refute Luther and prove the Papist doctrine of works? Here Rhodus! After all, only one 
argument is conclusive here, and that is the proof from Scripture. If Grisar cannot provide this 
proof, he has lost. Every other proof against Luther, and most especially accumulations of all 
sorts of accusations Against his character, are here nothing but a sophistical quid pro quo, 
which at bottom conceals nothing, however it may glitter and blind the eyes of papists. Scriptural 
proof is the only possible way to make a dent in Luther's doctrine. He who will not go this way 
may well revile, but he cannot refute Lutheranism. If Grisar were to prove his Church's doctrine 
of blessedness by works and obedience to the Pope from Scripture, we should have to submit 
to this doctrine, and even the innumerable vexations which popes, cardinals, bishops, priests, 
monks, and nuns have given through all the centuries down to the present time should not and 
could not keep us from it. If Grisar could prove that the Lutheran doctrine of faith is not in accord 
with Scripture, he would have won in the eyes of all Lutherans and Luther himself, even if all 
Lutheran luminaries were, in the eyes of men, paragons of all cleverness, learning, and piety. 
But if Grisar cannot bring the Scriptural proof of his Roman doctrines, if he must rather admit, 
though not in as many words, yet in fact, that the Lutherans are false in Scripture and the papists 
beside it, then Lutheranism is truth, eternal truth, and papism is a deception of the devil, even if 
the papists were to shine before the world as vain saints, and Grisar succeeded in morally 
destroying Luther in the eyes of his readers. Moreover, Grisar knows well enough that we 
Lutherans do not consider Luther to be an infallible holy father, as the papists do their popes, 
but a man who could err and be lacking, and who was not without defects and infirmities. 
Lutherans do not base their faith on Luther and his life, but on the Holy Scriptures. Nor do we 
boast both of Luther's life and rather of his doctrine of the forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake 
alone through faith, because it is nothing other than the plain word of God itself. What we praise 
in Luther is above all this, that he taught us not to build our faith on Luther or any other man, but 
on the testimony of the Holy Scriptures. 
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alone. But instead of taking up the Scriptural proof against Luther, Grisar resorts to suspecting 
Luther's character and making it contemptible. This is what all Roman polemicists have done 
up to now, from whom Grisar differs only in that he has dropped some of Luther's clumsy 
slanders, which Protestant scholars have long since found to be lies. We can therefore see in 
Grisar's method only the concession that the papists are unable to do anything against Luther 
with Scripture. But other than scriptural arguments we are not able to do anything. Luther and 
Grisar are antipodes. According to Luther, Scripture alone decides all questions of faith and life; 
according to Grisar, the Pope alone. According to Luther, Scripture interprets itself; according 
to Grisar, this is done by the infallible Pope. According to Luther, Scripture is clear; according 
to Grisar, it is a Babel into which only the Pope is able to bring clarity. According to Luther, the 
struggle against the papacy is a necessary struggle against the Antichrist, who has thrust Jesus 
from his throne and seated himself on his chair; according to Grisar, Luther's struggle against 
the pope is vain impiety and rebellion against the Vicar of Christ and thus against Christ himself. 
According to Grisar, the Pope is the rightful Lord of the Church; according to Luther, he is the 
Antichrist who has led the Church into Babylonian captivity. According to Grisar, it is revolution 
in the Church not to submit to the Pope and his judgment; according to Luther, it is rebellion 
against Christ when the Pope arrogates to himself any dominion in the Church. According to 
Luther, the unity of the Church consists in the union of all Christians by faith with their Head 
Christ; according to Grisar, it consists in outward submission to the Pope. Luther holds that no 
man can be a priest with a good conscience and without blasphemy; Grisar holds that only 
carnal lusts can be the reason why any one renounces the priesthood. Hierarchy, according to 
Grisar, is necessary to beatitude; according to Luther, it is the greatest obstacle to beatitude. 
According to Luther, all true Christians are priests before God; according to Grisar, only 
celibates ordained by the Pope are. According to Luther, a man becomes blessed solely 
through faith in Christ; according to Grisar, no one can become blessed without the pope and 
the works which the pope commands. Grisar ties beatitude to communion with Rome and to 
the pope; Luther sees in the pope the antichrist who tyrannizes the church. Luther holds the 
monastic works to be vain Pharisaism; Grisar holds them to be the paragon of all holiness. The 
imputation of Christ's righteousness is a vexation and a folly to Grisar; to Luther fie is the 
sweetest kernel of Christianity. Grisar resorts to every means to drag the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone into the excrement and to make it contemptible; Luther does not know how to 
praise and extol this doctrine highly enough. According to Grisar, good works make a man 
righteous and blessed; according to Luther, there are no good works at all before a man is 
righteous before God and a blessed child of God. Grisar considers the doctrine of justification 
by faith to be morally corrupting nonsense; according to Luther, it is the core of the gospel itself, 
which alone makes true piety possible and real. According to Luther, the state of holy matrimony 
is a state ordained by God, to which all Christians are to be enticed and provoked, and the vows 
of monks and nuns are to him false, reprehensible, and tyrannical human statutes; according 
to Grisar, the abomination of all abominations in Luther consists in the fact that he, the former 
monk, has married himself, and that to a former nun! According to Grisar, the vow of celibacy 
is binding and especially holy and meritorious; according to Luther, it is unnatural, contrary to 
Scripture, and ungodly. Luther also calls priests and nuns to enter into holy matrimony; Grisar 
sees in it only a siren song to the lowest and strongest instinct of man. According to Grisar, the 
Mass, with its doctrine of transubstantiation and adoration of the Host, is the very pearl of the 
Roman cultus; according to Luther, the Mass is vain abomination and idolatry. Thus Luther and 
Grisar are antipodes in all their views. And with his dogmatically and ethically false 
presuppositions Grisar now approaches Luther to dignify him religiously, dogmatically, and 
morally, without first furnishing proof from Scripture that his own position is the correct one. For 
Grisar, therefore, the verdict on Luther is a priori that he is an open rebel against the Vicar of 
Christ, the holy and infallible Pope, 
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The author of Grisar's book, the "Lutheran", said that Grisar was and could be nothing but a 
religious and moral monster, and that his entire activity in word and writing and deed could only 
be based on bad, ungodly motives and dishonest and impure dispositions. This a priori method, 
therefore, makes Grisar's book for every Lutheran from the outset a misnomer, written out of 
dogmatic bondage, in which the goal and path of investigation were prescribed from the outset. 
Instead of judging Luther sub specie scripturae, Grisar looks at him through the glasses of his 
Jesuit oath and subjects him to the judgment of papist dogmatics and ethics, thus calculating in 
his book from beginning to end with a false multiplication table. Thus it is no wonder that Luther's 
person and work have remained a mystery to Grisar, indeed a nuisance and a folly, and Luther 
himself a monstrosity of godlessness and a bundle of contradictions which he cannot understand 
and comprehend. As Renan, Strauss, and modern social democrats find themselves unable to 
write a life of JEsu, or a life of Paul, and at best declare JEsum to be a gusher, and Paulum an 
epileptic, so Grisar is unable to write a life of Luther, to whom he is antipodal in almost every 
piece of doctrine and morals. In short, anyone who does not want to view and understand Luther 
from the standpoint of Scripture cannot understand him at all. It is a fact, then, that the pages of 
Grisar's biography of Luther resemble mirrors that are concave on one side and convex on the 
other, and therefore offer whimsical caricatures but not faithful images. Luther writes: "When the 
word of God comes to the fathers, it reminds me as if one were to drink milk through a sack of 
cabbage, since the milk must become black and spoiled." Luther's words and works and writings 
are also such milk, and Grisar's dogmatic and ethical prejudices are the coal sack, and the result 
is found in Grisar's biography of Luther. To be sure, Grisar, as has been said, drops a good 
many of the grossest calumnies against Luther, which have hitherto belonged to the iron stock 
of Roman polemics, but always only in such a way that he at the same time sees to it that the 
semper aliquid haeret does not come short. How Grisar thereby proceeds "scientifically", 
"historically" and "psychologically" in order to justify the Pope's condemnation of Luther and the 
Reformation, how Grisar distorts, misinterprets, wrongly connects, enlarges, diminishes etc., will 
hopefully be explained in detail later. In a certain sense, however, we are also glad about the 
genuinely Jesuitical work of Grisar, and that primarily for the following reasons: 1. because 
through it it is again shown to all the world that Luther is still alive and still cannot be ignored by 
the Papists; 2. because in this way the proof of the fact that Luther is still alive and still cannot 
be ignored by the Papists is given again and again. Because in this way proof is given again and 
again that the papists cannot refute Luther's teachings from Scripture and can only fight against 
Lutheranism with suspicions of Luther's person; 3. Because in this way the study of Luther's 
writings is promoted, which cannot be without blessing, and thus, according to God's counsel, 
precisely Luther's enemies must also contribute to the fact that Luther and his writings are not 
forgotten. As an antidote to Grisar's writing and to all slander about Luther and the work of the 
Reformation, we recommend the reading of Luther's Small or Large Catechism, which will leave 
in the heart of even the most rabid papist the sting that Luther represents the truth and yet must 
have been a very different man than Grisar and other Catholic polemicists seek to make him out 
to be. F.B. 
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1. America. 


Remarks on the Ohio publications concerning Walther's alleged recantation. In the 
"NachlaB" Allwardts published by D. Stellhorn it says: "I learned already more than twenty years 
ago from ‘reliable sources’ that D. Walther wanted to recant twice during his last long illness, but 
that his pastor, the present D. Stéckhardt, had prevented it." If Allwardt wrote these words not 
long before his death (April 1910), he must have heard the rumor of Walther's recantation at any 
rate before 1890 and probably not long after Walther's death (1887). Allwardt does not name his 
source, nor does he refer to it as Missourian, but he does refer to it as a "reliable source”. If 
Allwardt had named his source, then the reader could also form a judgment as to whether it was 
really objectively reliable or merely in the opinion of Allwardt, who was so fond of believing 
rumors. If his memory did not play a trick on him, Allwardt must have been inclined to believe 
the rumor right from the start. After all, as he says, it came "from a reliable source"! At the same 
time, it must have been clear to him that the reports in the "Lutheraner" about Walther's death 
and also what is to be read there from D. Stéckhardt's pen are not correct. Now, since Allwardt, 
as is generally known, was not an idle spectator in the Ohio-Missouri controversy, but displayed 
more zeal than others, it remains a psychological mystery why, if he really believed he had a 
"reliable source" before him twenty years ago, he did not make use of the rumor sooner. A fortiori 
it remains incomprehensible why Allwardt, if his statement about the reliability of his source is 
correct, did not immediately make an effort to get to the bottom of the matter instead of coming 
forward with it only after twenty years. Stellhorn writes of Allwardt in the "Zeitblatter" (1910, 168): 
"Whoever persistently opposes Missouri is precariously lacking either in reason or in conscience: 
that is, at least practically, a Missouri principle. But our Allwardt was not misled. He knew no fear 
of man; he belonged to the number of those true Germans who, according to Bismarck's well- 
known saying, fear God and no one else. Thus, in the struggle against neo-Masonic 
semicalvinism, he has always been one of the first shouters in the fray, and always one whom 
one liked to hear." Fearfulness and modesty, then, were not what restrained Allwardt from 
making use of the rumor at the very outset, and still less want of zeal Wider Missouri. Thus asks 
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How is it that Allwardt did not exploit the rumor about Walther's revocation, for which he claims 
to have had a "reliable source" from the beginning, against Missouri? Surely, from his point of 
view, he could have dealt Missouri a heavy blow with his "reliable source" at the most opportune 
time, soon after the reports of Walther's end in the "Lutheran" and in Prof. Gunther's 
"Lebensbild." Or was Allwardt really so shortsighted at the time that he would not have 
recognized this unique opportunity? Allwardt writes: "In spite of all this, however, | would not 
bring any of this before the public if D. Stéckhardt were not still alive, who must know everything 
best and can only say: There is nothing to it!" But if Allwardt really believed in the reliability of 
his source twenty years ago, why did he not immediately make inquiries into a matter which 
must be of such eminent importance to him? Prof. Gunther died on June 22, 1893, Prof. Lange 
on October 22, 1892, Prof. Cramer on May 3, 1891. All these eye and ear witnesses and many 
others, such as P. Hanser and others who are still alive, could have interpellated Allwardt right 
away. But Allwardt reports nothing about the fact that he inquired at that time from the men who 
could give him information about what he had heard from his "reliable source". Does not the 
explanation of this fact lie in the fact that twenty years ago Allwardt did not after all consider his 
source to be so reliable as it had become to him in 1910? Does not Allwardt's certainty about 
the reliability of his source come from a much later time? Didn't his memory play a fatal trick on 
him here, influenced by the hot desire that the rumor should be true after all? Be that as it may, 
however, the fact that Allwardt claims to have known about Walther's recantation before 1890, 
as he reports in 1910, cannot be reconciled with the fact that he, the zealous fighter against 
Missouri, made no attempt to get to the bottom of the rumor, but rather waited twenty years 
before contacting D. St6ckhardt with an inquiry. By this fact not only the rumor itself gets the 
stamp of the fabulous, but also the report of Allwardt about the same loses thereby the character 
of historically faithful reproduction. And we think that D. Stellhorn, in spite of his prejudices 
against Missouri, could have recognized this, especially since he himself writes of Allwardt in 
the "Zeitblattern" (1910, 169): "A conviction that he (Allwardt) had once gained, he held on to 
unwaveringly until he was convinced of its falsity. And to the shadow that always follows the light 
belongs with him also this, that it was often difficult to bring another conviction to him, even 
where the facts seemed to demand it, and that he could not at all easily place himself from 
another's point of view and from there appreciate this point of view." In addition to this, the whole 
rumor also bears in itself the stamp of the improbable. That D. St6éckhardt, whom Allwardt and 
Stellhorn declare to be an honest man, is said to have twice prevented D. Walther from making 
the public confession: that he had erred in his polemic on this or that point, bears the stamp of 
untruth a priori on the forehead of every thinking man. Does Stellhorn even know how to name 
a Lutheran pastor whom he would trust with such a thing? And now even to a 
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Pastor, whom he considers to be a thoroughly honest man? In addition, Prof. Cramer and others 
who were around Walther must have joined forces with D. Stéckhardt against D. Walther in 
order to prevent him from doing something that, on top of that, they themselves approved of, 
and at the same time must have joined forces to deceive the world in their reports about 
Walther's death. That Allwardt did not become aware of the improbability of his story is partly 
explained by his eagerness to present something against Missouri, partly by his character 
described above by D. Stellhorn. But as D. Stellhorn could still write in the November number 
of the "Zeitblatter" (511): "We are certain that D. Allwardt's statements are absolutely correct" 
etc., we do not understand. 

D. Allwardt continues in his "NachlaB": "Three years ago | heard again almost at the 
same time from two different sides that D. Walther had suffered severe afflictions. Walther had 
suffered severe trials, that no encouragement nor consolation adhered to his soul, therefore his 
old friend, Prof. Cramer of Springfield, was summoned, who, however, was also unable to do 
anything and later travelled down a second time, that D. Walther twice said: 'Cramer, | must 
recant’. Walther twice said, ‘Cramer, | must recant.'" Allwardt and also Stellhorn, who publishes 
Allwardt's "NachlaB," seem to find in this a confirmation of the first "reliable source." But is this 
not naive? If Allwardt's "reliable source" has raised the rumor or heard it from another source, 
and these sources and Allwardt and others who have also heard from the same have now retold 
this rumor, then it is no wonder if Allwardt hears again years later from others, and somewhat 
more embellished, just what may be due to Allwardt's own telling. Whoever likes to believe 
something, of course, also believes a circular rumor that he himself has set in motion, and then 
probably sees in a pure repetition of his own story a confirmation of it. Allwardt continues in his 
report (317): "| also know for certain that similar rumors were circulating among Missourian 
pastors." Again, Allwardt names neither place nor people, and speaks merely of "similar 
rumors." And that these rumors, too, probably came from the "reliable source," this thought 
does not seem to have occurred to Allwardt at all, who now so readily believed the fable. And 
yet it is so obvious. The Missourians are not hermetically sealed against the Ohioans, not even 
where Allwardt's sphere of activity lay, and so it is again no wonder that the rumor of Allwardt's 
"reliable source" also flowed into Missourian circles. The fact is that here in St. Louis, where the 
matter should have been known, we first heard of the rumor of Walther's recantation from the 
"estate" of Allwardt published by D. Stellhorn, and that since then we have not heard from a 
single Missourian pastor or professor even of the existence of such rumors. D. Allwardt crowns 
his inquiry with the following words: "Finally, | believe the matter all the better, because | may 
thus hope that D. Walther died blessedly; otherwise | should think it impossible, because the 
Scripture says: 'God kills liars." D. Stellhorn also brings this passage, which judges himself, to 
print without remark, and has thereby, however, set up a sad monument to himself and Allwardt 
for all time. His historical proof seeks 
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to support Allwardt here by a dogmatic one. But whether Stellhorn really wishes that his own and 
Allwardt's blessedness should be decided according to the principle on which Allwardt's judgment 
of Walther is based here? Stellhorn, too, has been proved and reproached with slander, which 
he has not publicly recanted, of which anyone who reads Missouri's writings can convince 
himself. (Cf. "L. u. W." 1910, 225.) Allwardt concludes his inquiry, as follows: "In spite of all this, 
however, | would not bring any of this before the public if D. Stéckhardt were not still alive, who, 
after all, must know best about everything and may only say: there is nothing to it! | cannot expect 
him to explain the entire facts, but | do not trust him to deny everything in short order, if things 
turn out as | have been told. Datz it remains a mystery why Allwardt does not go public with his 
inquiry until 1910, since he assures us that he heard the rumor more than twenty years ago, and 
from a "reliable source," as we have already pointed out. Allwardt says he does not trust D. 
Stéckhardt "to deny anything in short order," and D. Stellhorn assures us that he and Allwardt 
believe D. Stéckhardt to be an honest man. But why then did they not believe the reports in the 
"Lutheran," which D. Stéckhardt not only approved, but which also came in part from his own 
pen, and in which there is no room for the retraction rumor of Allwardt's "estate"? Do not Allwardt 
and Stellhorn here retract with one hand what they give with the other? The form in which Allwardt 
makes his inquiry calls into question the truth of the reports in the "Lutheran" and insinuates the 
possible dishonesty of the same. 

The September number of the "Zeitblatter" (p. 416) reports the statement made by D. 
Stéckhardt in "Lehre und Wehre" on this matter. Stellhorn claims that Allwardt's inquiry was not 
"in form hurtful", and in the November number (p. 511): Allwardt's inquiry was made "in a quite 
decent tone". Stellhorn finds nothing hurtful or indecent in this, when Allwardt makes his inquiry 
in a form that not only calls into question Walther's blessedness in the manner indicated, but also 
the truth of the accounts of Walther's end in the "Lutheran." We are convinced that the very form 
of Allwardt's inquiry must provoke indignation and outrage in every Lutheran who is not Ohioan. 
Stellhorn himself introduces the publication of Allwardt's "Estate" with, among other things, the 
remark (p. 308), "We were not sure at first whether we should publish the portion appearing in 
this number. But as will be seen, D. Allwardt attached such importance to its publication that we 
believe we owe it to him. Nor have we changed anything in it, D. Allwardt was so prudent and 
sincere a man that he has a right to be heard in his frank manner." And in his remarks on D. 
Stéckhardt's statement, Stellhorn repeats it, that, contrary to his "inclination, he nevertheless 
published this article." Did not this reluctance on Stellhorn's part also have its reason in the fact 
that he himself felt, even if only darkly, the hurtfulness and indecency of the form of this inquiry? 
To justify his publication of Allward's inquiry, Stellhorn writes (p. 417): "For 
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Anyone who reads 'L. u. W.' and the 'Zeitblatter’ and considers D. Stéckhardt an honest man, 
as D. Allwardt and we do, now knows that there is nothing to the rumor of D. Walther's 
revocation. A private inquiry and answer would have done no good there." So Stellhorn is still 
acting as if the world could only "now" know after D. St6ckhardt's statement whether the rumor 
reported by Allwardt was true or not. Why does he not confess it, that this rumor is already 
judged by the reports of Walther's death in the "Lutheran," and that only he can believe this 
rumor who believes the reports in the "Lutheran" to be false? D. Stellhorn should have done this 
all the more, since Stéckhardt expressly refers to these reports in his statement, and Stellhorn 
declares D. St6ckhardt to be an honest man. Even with this Stellhorn does not justify Allwardt's 
inquiry, that he writes: A private inquiry and answer would have been of no avail to the rumor. 
As if a public inquiry could only be made in a form that makes Walther's blessedness dependent 
on the truth of the rumor reported by Allwardt and that calls into question the truth of the reports 
about Walther's death! If, by the way, one wants to form a complete judgment as to whether 
Allwardt's inquiry really deserves the predicate "not hurtful" and "quite decent," then one must 
also look at the context in which this inquiry stands. Here we read, among other things, the 
following phrases: "shamefully broke this contract"; "most grievously twisted and mocked"; 
"heretical"; "an exceedingly shameful calumny"; "the calumniator himself"; "he was concerned 
that his readers would not of their own accord sufficiently heed the venomous accusation"; "an 
exceedingly shameful calumny," "invented only for the purpose" of "disgracing the testimony 
Against the false doctrine." "even quite nonsensical falsehoods"; "far surpassing all invective | 
ever read"; "the poisonous stings"; "planted and carried out as invective"; "quite gross, 
unprecedented distortion, and even manifest lies"; "such poisonous speeches"; "infamous 
calumny," etc. This is the outer shell of Allwardt's "thoroughly decent" and "non-injurious" in form 
inquiry. 

In his comments on D. Stéckhardt's statement, D. Stellhorn also repeats the 
accusation of dishonesty. He writes (417): "For the second we maintain the charge of dishonesty 
in the conduct of the controversy concerning the Missourian polemic in general." Stéckhardt, in 
his statement, had called Stellhorn's attention to the fact that Ohioan polemics also lacked love, 
and in so doing had put his finger on D. Stellhorn's favorite charge of dishonesty. Stellhorn, in 
his reply, now pretends to have made the charge of dishonesty only with reference to the way 
in which Missouri represents the dogmatists' doctrine of conversion and election of grace in its 
relation to the doctrine of the Ohioans. But surely Stellhorn must know that he has made this 
reproach to us on other points also, e. g. also on the ground of assumptions of whose falsity he 
has convinced himself, but without withdrawing the reproach of dishonesty founded on them. 
And as for the accusation of dishonesty in the point mentioned by D. Stellhorn, Stellhorn justifies 
it thus: "If the Missourian scribes do not know that the above is the meaning and teaching of our 
ancients, then they are not to be reproached. 
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then they have no right to take part in the present controversy; but if they know it-and we are 
convinced that they know it-then it is dishonest to represent us as people who are leading a new 
doctrine of conversion and election by grace, hitherto unheard of in the Lutheran Church." D. 
Stellhorn thus sets up an alternative here, decides without further ado for one side of the same 
with the words, "We are convinced that they know," builds upon this decision his accusation of 
dishonesty unpublished in the "Zeitblatter": in general he maintains the accusation of dishonesty. 
How easy D. Stellhorn makes it for himself with the accusation of dishonesty! In addition, 
Stellhorn is also not fair from his own point of view in his elaboration of the point on which he 
believes he can maintain his accusation of dishonesty, for he ignores the fact that St6ckhardt's 
judgment on this matter was not merely given privately, but appeared in "Lehre und Wehre," and 
also does not take into consideration what else has been said concerning this point about 
Gerhard and the dogmatists in "Lehre und Wehre. How frivolous Stellhorn is in his assertions 
and reproaches is shown on the same page on which he repeats the charge of dishonesty, 
where he writes (p. 418): "He (D. Stéckhardt) is also, to our knowledge, the first and so far the 
only one who admits that in D. Walther 'in the heat of the battle' words and judgments ‘about the 
personal motives of his opponents’ 'have been involved’ which one cannot ‘approve of and 
defend,’ while, for example, Prof. KrauB in his 'Lebensbildern' describes D. Walther only as a 
‘Christian polemicist,’ especially in the controversy over the choice of grace." But already in the 
following number of the "Zeitblatter" (519) D. Stellhorn finds himself compelled to explain that 
he was mistaken here and had unfortunately overlooked a passage in Prof. KrauB' book 
altogether. But if D. Stellhorn wanted to look around properly in "Lehre und Wehre," he would 
find that he has even more to recant on this point, because it has already been repeatedly stated 
that we do not consider Walther to be without fault. Nor do we know of a single Missourian who 
would not admit that Walther also erred in his polemics. Add to this the fact that D. St6ckhardt 
did not send his judgment in this matter privately to Stellhorn as his private opinion, but published 
it in "Lehre und Wehre," and therefore this judgment cannot be something with which he would 
contradict the other Missourians. If something else is published in "Lehre und Wehre", Stellhorn 
concludes that this is the opinion of the Missourians or of the local faculty. Here, however, it 
suits him better to present Stéckhardt's statement as something with which he would stand 
relatively alone in Missouri. What a weak feeling D. Stellhorn has for what is just and fair in 
polemics is finally evident from the fact that, according to the "Zeitblatter" (1911, 511), he still 
considered himself quite justified, in exploiting Warfield's rallies, of which we reported in "Lehre 
und Lehre" (p. 469 ff.), in simply ignoring the fact that Warfield asserts everything he claims 
about Missouri also with reference to the Formula of Concord. And when D. Stellhorn concludes 
his remarks on the Warfield affair by saying, "When we said that 'L. u. W.' D. Warfield 'even 
recommend him as a guide to the right understanding of the 11th Article of the Formula of 
Concord,’ it is only another way of saying that they regard him to us opponents of Neumissouri 
as a shame- 
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of the example with regard to this understanding," anyone who wants to read up on "L. u. W." 
(1911, p. 81 f.) can convince himself that D Stellhorn has not improved the factual situation 
even by this interpretation, although it is indeed a substitute for his words. F. B. 

The iowasche "Kirchenblatt" writes of Gerhard Tersteegen: "One of the purest and most 
amiable phenomena among our hymn writers is Gerhard Tersteegen. He was not a pastor, he 
never held a public office, never sought intercourse with the great of this world, and yet, through 
the native nobility of his person, through his sincere piety, through his truly spiritually anointed 
nature, he exercised an influence that reached far beyond the borders of his native province, 
and even if not much is known of it today, and even if his other writings are almost forgotten, he 
lives on in his hymns, and through them his name is known among us to every child who only 
leafs through his church book." That is, after all, even from the standpoint of the lowaschen 
"Kirchenblatt," much honor done to a Reformed mystic, for that was Tersteegen through and 
through! F.B. 

Inconsistency in the treatment of the lodges. The Lutheran Standard 


says in a report on the Indianapolis Conference: "A number of casual questions were 
discussed, among which this: 'Is the position of our Synod consistent 
when we require our missionaries to observe strictly our position on the 
lodge question, and allow self-sustaining congregations to evade it?’ The 
answer of conference was unanimously and emphatically, No. 
Conference also petitions the Western District to appeal to Joint Synod to 


harmonize the practice." F.B. 

Rome Friendship of our Government in the Philippines. The various Protestant 
missionary authorities of the United States operating in the Philippines have lodged a joint 
protest against a recent ordinance of the Bureau of Education in the Philippines restricting the 
religious freedom of teachers in the public schools in those islands. This ordinance forbids such 
teachers to give any religious instruction even in their own homes, and declares that it is not 
proper for teachers in the public schools in this Catholic country to encourage their pupils to 
study the Bible, and especially the Protestant Bible. It concludes, "In view of the intimate 
personal relations of a teacher to his pupils, no religious instruction of any kind should be given 
by him at any time, even outside the school building." A united committee of Protestant 
missionary authorities bases its protest against this ordinance on the fact that it is a de facto 
prohibition of private right to practice religious faith, and that it specifically discriminates against 
Protestant Bible translation and officially designates the Philippine Islands as "a Catholic 
country." Prof. Barrows, who signed this ordinance, counters that the same grants complete 
freedom to an American to do religious work among American residents in the Philippines, and 
that this ordinance affects both Catholic and Protestant teachers. But the mission authorities 
contend that, according to the testimony of a reliable observer of the situation in the Philippines, 
this prohibition practically applies only to the 
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Protestant teachers. This assertion is confirmed by another, as follows: "In the last seven years 
| have not heard of a single case where a Roman Catholic teacher has received a reprimand. No 
objection is raised to their traveling about the country with their bishops as interpreters, or 
conducting the music in Catholic churches, or placing themselves at the head of Catholic street 
processions on church feast days, or serving as presidents in Catholic localities. On the other 
hand, when | asked an American teacher to take my Sunday-school class, he frankly confessed 
that he dare not do so." It is further asserted by the mission authorities that if any of the public 
school teachers should exhibit the same religious interest which a teacher in the United States 
is permitted to show, he would be signified that "his failure to maintain a neutral position in 
religious matters has impaired his usefulness as a teacher." - The above report, taken from a 
Wbl. will probably be based on truth, for the fact is that even in the United States our government 
is working into the hands of the Roman. F.B. 


Il. Decency. 


Germany has about 18,000 Protestant clergy. Of these, 1600 are in the big city, 16,400 
in the countryside and in small and medium-sized towns. According to the population, 4500 
should work in the big city - there are 3000 too few. On average in Germany there are 2300 souls 
to one pastor, but in the large cities there are 6250 to one clergyman. In the flat countryside we 
have dwarf congregations of 100 to 400 souls (in Middle Franconia alone 70), in the large cities 
congregations where there are 10,000 to 20,000 souls to one. A businessman who wanted to 
dispose in this way with his employed forces would be put under curatorship; the church disposes 
in this way and does not change it - thanks to the ponderousness of its organization. 

(Ref.) 

A frightening decline of religious life in Protestant Germany is revealed by the figures 
given by Dr. Schneider in the latest "Evangelisch-Kirchliches Jahrbuch". In Brunswick in 1895 
there were still 108 theological candidates examined, in 1908 only 48! In Brunswick the second 
examination in 1895 was still taken by 115 candidates, in 1908 there were also only 48! The 
Berlin University examined 686 theological students in 1890, only 247 in 1909, Halle 730 in 1890, 
only 271 in 1909, Jena 113 in 1890, only 56 in 1909, Erlangen 290 in 1890, only 153 in 1909, 
Géttingen 225 in 1890, only 113 in 1909. The total number of all Protestant theologians at the 
German universities was still 4536 in 1890, but only 2320 in 1910, a number which had already 
been reached in 1840! It must be remembered that the Protestant population increased by many 
millions in the 20 years from 1890 to 1910, and doubled since 1840! 

"Surely one can officiate Lutheran even in the Uniate Church." With these words the 
Uniate Lutherans always sought to justify their remaining in the Union; D. Th. Kaftan, in the "A. 
E. L. K.," cites the words of a certain Uniate Lutheran pastor: "As long as I, in the position to 
which | have been placed by God, proclaim the Word of God confessionally 
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and can administer the sacraments according to the institution, | remain at the post on which | 
stand," and judges to this: "| believe that the man can answer for this well Lutheran." But D. 
Stier rightly counters him with Rocholl's word: "But one will retort: | may still officiate Lutheran! 
What an essentially icy egoism! One wants to care for oneself and one's own parish, no matter 
how colorful the church may look. If one seriously wanted to care for souls, one could not draw 
a chalk line around one's own parish, if this were possible at all. One could not see that which 
lies outside of it, the rest of the church, quietly shriveled up." Incidentally, there can be no 
question of a truly Lutheran ministry even in the Lutheran regional churches for a long time, 
because in the same one stands and must stand in pulpit, communion, and church fellowship 
with evidently false and unbelievers. F. B. 

The Wirttemberg Consistory has now published the official draft of a new hymnal. Of 
the songs of the previous one, 252 were eliminated, mainly those of the rationalistic period. 
Newly included were 151 songs, among them many by newer poets. The number of passages 
in which the original text has been restored amounts to about 1700. Some, of course, will here 
and there prefer the familiar, bite-sized form of the previous version to the various linguistic 
hardships which the new version exhibits, and there will probably still be a lively exchange of 
opinions about this. Most of all, however, opinions will diverge on the addition of notes. The 
draft makes use of the reform notation invented by Pastor Beutter. By underlining and hatching 
the staves in various ways, it is intended to give those who have no knowledge of our notation 
system a hint as to the level on which the opening note of the respective minor or major scale 
is to be found, so that no clefs and no accidentals are necessary. On the other hand, it is argued 
that the majority of our congregation members never sing according to notes, while those who 
are musically educated will take exception to this aid. In the selection of the tunes, the goal was 
to preserve and increase the possession of strong, viable tunes for Wirttemberg church singing 
and, on the one hand, to support the existing movement in German church singing aimed at 
broadening the overall possession, and, on the other hand, to spare the Wurttemberg special 
property as much as possible. As far as the version of the sages is concerned, the necessity 
was especially recognized to bring Wirttemberg out of the isolation into which it has fallen in 
the last decades within the further development of German church singing through its special 
variants. (A. E. L, K.) 

“The Judgment of Sin against the Flesh in Holy Scripture and in Our Time" - such was 
the subject of the lecture recently delivered in Munich by Oberkonsistorialprasident D. v. Bezzel 
at the general meeting of the German Protestant Rescue Home Associations and Educational 
Societies. D. Bezzel began by describing, by means of frightening examples, the moral 
confusion and corruption which had taken hold in many circles of the educated as well as in 
modern belletristic literature. He castigated the false view of our time, which, when living out a 
superhuman 
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and in so doing arrive at subhumanity. Such assertions as those that it is impossible for a man 
to remain chaste in a large city must be decisively opposed. Also, the books which, under the 
pretense of philosophical contemplation and artistic aestheticism, discuss the most obscene 
things and overthrow the basic moral concepts, must be tackled with energy. In this he recalled 
the words of one Perthes, who reckoned those booksellers who sell immoral books among the 
sellers of souls. A simple labourer who had only gone through elementary school and carefully 
guarded against lewd words and actions would have more education than a bawdy academic, 
even if the latter had three doctoral degrees. During the excavations of old Pompeii, a vast 
number of indecent representations were found in the rooms of the ancient Romans, and an art 
expert had said in his time in the "Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung" that one had really come to 
a theological explanation of world history at the sight of these obscenities, and that it was high 
time at that time that Vesuvius covered all these abominations. But if things were to get better 
among our people, they would have to orient themselves and find their way around the eternally 
valid orders laid down in the Holy Scriptures. The Gospel gives the right standards for our moral 
life and is free of all asceticism. The family must be rebuilt on it, for only through it can our people 
be renewed. He concluded with the meaningful German legend of King Laurin, which reports that 
a silken cord was drawn around the great rose garden, which was protected by sleeping lions. If 
it were touched, the lions would wake up and tear the wicked man apart. The threads of Christian 
morality and order were also laid around the garden of God to protect and enclose it; if they were 
touched, then the old orders of God would awaken and destroy the evildoers. 

Lax views on dancing are expressed by the "Hannoversche Pastoralkorrespondenz" 
when it writes (p. 202 f.): "In the dance hall and at the card game of the old gentlemen, 
everywhere the clergyman is left and plays a sad role. To gain any influence on the measure of 
amusements in the club by his presence is out of the question, as is a moral or religious influence 
on the circles which he finds preferable in the club, namely the unchurched. On the other hand, 
there will be nothing to be said against the occasional attendance at a ball on the part of any 
parishioners under certain circumstances. As far as dancing is concerned, the justification of this 
expression of youthful joy is self-evident to me. But if | am asked: Is the pastor allowed to dance, 
| must answer: In his congregation, no, except perhaps for a polonaise at a wedding. On the 
other hand, where the pastor is himself a wedding guest outside his congregation, he will be able 
to dance." Similar is the judgment with reference to the pastor's attendance at the theater of 
feiten. The "H. P. K." overlooks the fact that there are dances and plays (and such are most of 
them now) which are immoral in themselves, and do not become reprehensible until cognizant 
persons take offence at them. F. B. 

Intolerance of the State Churches. In the old Prussian provinces the relationship of the 
Breslau Free Church was reorganized by the state some years ago. After long negotiations, the 
state agreed 
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that Lutherans who move to Prussia will not be taxed for the Uniate Church if they declare their 
accession to the Free Church after a certain period of time. The government, however, 
expressly refused to extend this provision to the new provinces. Other injustices are described 
in "Eingesandt aus der hessischen Freikirche" in the "A. E. L. K." by B. Anthes. In the same we 
read: "Now in the new provinces, that is, in Hesse-Nassau and Hanover, there exist a larger 
number of Free Church Lutheran congregations belonging to various church organizations. All 
of these congregations have lacked the possibility of legally securing their real estate (churches, 
parsonages, etc.); in most cases one had to be content with having the property of the 
congregation registered in the names of a few members of the congregation, which led to many 
inconveniences and unnecessary costs, especially in the case of deaths. At the Convention of 
Delegates of Lutheran Free Churches these grievances were repeatedly discussed, and finally 
it was agreed that the congregations concerned should petition the Ministry jointly for the 
granting of corporate rights. As is well known, the general civil code excludes religious and 
ecclesiastical associations from obtaining legal capacity in the ordinary way; the granting of 
corporate rights to religious societies is reserved for state legislation. It was therefore requested 
of the Minister to cause a bill to be introduced by which the granting of corporate rights to the 
municipalities concerned would be made possible. . . . This petition was met with a negative 
response from the Ministry of Spiritual, Educational and Medical Affairs. No reasons are given 
for this. It only states that the royal state government had already had to reject the extension of 
the general concession to the new provinces, "because the said general concession is based 
on special circumstances which do not exist in the new parts of the country", and that it must 
also adhere to this position with regard to the limited applications now submitted. . . . Today 
every association can legally secure its property with ease, and an ecclesiastical community is 
denied the possibility of doing so without further ado, and this in a state whose motto has been 
suum cuique since time immemorial! Does one want to take the ground from under the feet of 
an ecclesiastical phenomenon, which cannot be prevented by law, by making its existence more 
difficult in all kinds of ways? This is all too vividly reminiscent of the times of the old police state. 
. . .. How uncertain the legal position of such congregations often is may be proved by two 
cases which have occurred recently. A free church congregation has registered its property in 
the names of three respected members. One of them gets into difficulties of payment. The 
creditors, having knowledge of the above state of affairs, declare that they intend to sue for the 
third part of that property. Since the lawyer considers it very doubtful that this suit will be 
dismissed, the community decides with a heavy heart to contribute a fund for emergencies that 
is large for its circumstances. In addition, however, it must undertake towards the creditors to 
pay what is lacking if the mass does not amount to 75 per cent of the debt sum. One could say 
that the congregation should have appealed to the court's decision, but who gives a free church 
congregation 
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the means to conduct such a lawsuit? One can imagine how deeply the legal consciousness of 
people is violated when they see their property, which they have acquired with great personal 
sacrifices, often by paying church taxes, endangered in this way. In another case the property 
was registered in the name of the pastor. When the pastor transferred to the regional church 
years later, he also wanted to transfer the property of the free church congregation to the regional 
church. The matter is not in order at present. In view of such occurrences, which may be 
repeated daily in one form or another, we believe that the State has a duty to put an end to this 
legal uncertainty by means of an appropriate bill. The negative notice is signed by the Minister 
of Culture, the Minister of the Interior and the Minister of Justice, but not by the Ministers 
themselves, but by their representatives. An appeal a ministris male informatis ad ministros 


melius informandos might perhaps succeed; a petition intended to the Prussian Diet will give 
opportunity for this." Conscientious Lutherans are denied the most primitive civil rights, and 
degenerate atheists and pantheists like Jatho are pensioned 6000 marks for breaking their 
ordination oath and laying waste the church. Such is the tolerance of the state churches! 
F.B. 

Concerning cremation, which is now also optional in Prussia, Count von Zieten- 
Schwerin says: "Ecclesiastically | stand on the point of view that the cremation of corpses does 
not contradict any articles of faith; therefore | will not be a judge of those who want to have their 
bodies cremated. But there can be no argument about feelings. It is contrary to my Christian 
feelings to deviate from the old good Christian custom of burial in the ground, and as my Lord 
and Savior lay in the grave until his resurrection, so | would at least like to be like him in this. In 
particular, however, there is another objection to the so-called cremation which has put the pen 
in my hand, and that is a social one. In the case of general burial in the ground, as | would like 
to see it preserved in Prussia, all classes of the population have hitherto been equal; rich and 
poor alike get their own patch of earth for burial after death, and if the wealthier can arrange a 
somewhat larger place for family burials, equality is not yet broken thereby. But if cremation 
places are established in many places in the country, rich people will perhaps have the cremation 
cheaper than now the burial, but for the less well-off and now even for the working class the 
costs will remain unaffordable. Then there is the new gulf between rich and poor, whereas one 
should strive to equalize the differences more and more in the social field. Hence my ceterum 
censeo: one should not create a new gap by introducing optional cremation in Prussia." In 
addition, the main point is that in the eyes of the whole world cremation and unbelief are 
associated. The Christian, however, has the duty at all times and especially in the face of death 
to confess his faith and to leave no one in doubt as to how he stands in Christian hope. In East 
Prussia, Lyck received the first cremation furnace, and the community of Offenbach decided to 
grant cremation of corpses free of charge. Thus the pagan custom is sought to be introduced by 
all means. The number 
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of cremations in the German Empire increased considerably in the month of June, 604 
cremations against 493 in the previous year and in the first half of 1911 a total of 3752 against 
2985 in the same period in 1910. 

The supplement to the "Red Catechism" concerning the deletion of the church hymns 
by the Saxon teachers, by which the Lutheran School Association has earned great merit, is 
judged in the "Sachsische Schulzeitung" in a way that must fill every friend of the teachers with 
horror. In this rebuttal it says, among other things: "This supplement will also find its buyers and 
readers. There is now once in Saxony a group of people who are not friends with our school 
program, who for some reasons reject our proposals to redesign religious education in keeping 
with the times. We cannot change that. . .. And now for the hymns themselves. They are mostly 
born out of the confessional struggles of the 16th and 17th centuries. Only on this background 
they are understandable. Today we lack that milieu. They do not have the full resonance with 
us. Our spirit is different, has become richer. Our religious yearning has found wider, more 
distant destinations. The world around us has changed. Our hopes and pains are no longer Paul 
Gerhardt's. Why then let the children, who have not to groan under war and bloodshed, learn 
that where other things are nearer to them? ... If we have relegated the festival songs to the 
singing lessons, we had good reason to do so. How do people, even those in the school society, 
know the festival songs? From reciting them? From singing, no doubt! Lyrics and melody are 
firmly interwoven, and the great, lasting, effective thing is in the melody that carries the lyrics 
around with it. Again and again one sings the melody, again and again one rejoices in it, no 
matter what words are added. The melody of the song "Befiehl du deine Wege" is so pleasing 
to the ears, soothing to the mind, soothing to the spirit, so uplifting to the faint-hearted, that they 
gladly sing it twelve times in succession, without paying much attention to the words. They come 
second. They may even be quite indifferent. Is there anyone in the world whom the wonderful, 
unearthly 'O head full of blood and wounds' in the St. Matthew Passion has not moved to the 
depths of his heart? If the words were recited to us, they would not move us half as much. 
Organ, church, congregational singing, mood, all this belongs to the feast and the festive song. 
It is a monstrosity, an intellectual, an aesthetic, and a pedagogical mistake to have it recited 
stanza by stanza in school. The song becomes something quite different. That's where 
hardships come out, that's where one begins to weigh words, to stab syllables; that's where one 
begins to be logical and critical of language. And those who, day after day, year in, year out, 
have had to commit the violent act of having songs recited, have demanded, on the basis of 
their school-tubing experience, that they desist from it and refer the songs to where they belong, 
to singing. No one lets the Lorelei or the Heiderdslein be recited; he would be a strange 
schoolmaster. He lets it be sung. And 'O Holy Spirit, enter with us!' he also makes them sing - 
and only sing." 

(E. K. Z.) 

For the criticism of liberalism W. Schmidt of Heidelberg publishes the following fable: 
"A fable for enlightened people. The fox had broken into the chicken yard and was strangling to 
his heart's content. Screaming ran 
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the farmer's wife crossed the yard and called out to the farmer, who was leaning against the 
gatepost smoking his pseise: 'But, man, don't you see? The peasant, however, did not move 
from the spot: "| am a liberal man," he said; "one must not interfere violently with the course of 
things; one must not put obstacles in the way of development; | am for liberty and progress!" 
"But he is killing all the chickens!" cried the peasant woman in horror. "It is the right of the 
stronger,’ said the philosophic peasant coolly; ‘it belongs so to development, to progress. Every 
creature has a right to act out, and the fox is a creature too, and is now dependent on poultry.’ 
The farmer's wife grumbled something that did not sound like flattery. ‘But the hens lay eggs for 
us, and the fox doesn't,’ she said. 'We must wait and see,' returned the farmer; ‘perhaps if you 
let him have his way quietly, the fox will get round to laying eggs. One has only ever disturbed 
him so far when he came near the nest. And finally, his savagery is only ever a consequence of 
the ignorance of men, who would not tolerate the fox in the house, and thus forced him to 
become a predator. | shall watch the development of things with the strictest neutrality. For the 
rest, you must refer the chickens to their self-help.' "Bravo, bravo!" said the fox, who had 
overheard the conversation. "Peasant, you are a truly enlightened man; and it is a good sign of 
the times that education is making such great progress even in the country. The spirit of the 
Middle Ages is beginning to give way, and the sun of enlightenment is rising red-hot. Only when 
true tolerance has made its entrance everywhere will the progress of culture grow into the 
phenomenal, and a covenant of eternal peace will be made between foxes, men, and fowls." 
Thus the fox went on talking for a long time, and the peasant listened gladly, for that was exactly 
what was written in his newspaper, which, moreover, had the merit of being read even by the 
ground-smart gentlemen in the town. The peasant woman, however, went away weeping, for 
she knew exactly how the glory of this culture would turn out in reality, and how the ‘free, natural 
development’ would end." 

At the introductory meeting of the new pastor D. Findeisen in Remscheid (Rhine 
Province), the pastoral decorum was violated to such an extent that two pastors left the 
premises. A song was sung, "Pastors' Life," to the tune of "'s gibt kein schéner Leben als 
Studentenleben," each verse of which concluded with the sentence: "Man wird alt und bleibt 
gesund dabei." The first verse praised the comfort of the pastor's life, in which no one had to toil 
and agonize; the second the beautiful parsonage apartment and the good salary, and that one 
was not harassed by any superior, but was quite "srei." The third verse was: "Anyone can write, 
what the pen is good for; freedom reigns for everyone, what he teaches. Men, women, children, 
the pious and the sinners fill the churches, because they like to hear us. What more do we want? 
Therefore shout cheerfully, We'll never leave here - whoopee! For on such a spot And in any 
case one grows old and stays healthy!" If the song had been in "Simplicissimus" or "Vorwarts," 
the whole German pastoral world would probably have been outraged at this "impudence." But 
so it was sung at a pastor's induction dinner, and the ver- 
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According to the "Kirchl. Rundschau", the author is to be sought in the presbytery. Is that really 
possible? So asks the "A. E. L. K.". And only two pastors left the place! F.B. 

Liberal Forgeries. The "E. L. F." writes: "The well-known unbelieving pastor Traub from 
Dortmund gave a lecture in Berlin on "Roman Catholicism in the Protestant Church," in which, 
according to the "B. T.," he explained, among other things: "The essence of Catholicism lies in 
the fact that one places a supernatural revelation of God at a certain point in history and believes 
that the later development of church and religious life grew from this center. From this doctrine 
all further views of the Roman Catholic Church are consistently developed. With this system the 
Reformation broke in principle in the hour when Luther appealed before the emperor to nothing 
but his conscience and reason, while the church of the Middle Ages prescribed the duty of faith. 
The Reformation remained stuck unfinished when the Peasant Wars arose on one side, and the 
Anabaptists on the other." That Traub is consciously fibbing here is beyond question. F. B. 

Mission and Liberalism. "Die Christliche Welt" brought an essay "Missionary Problems" 
by Albert Schafer, which contains the following honest conclusions about the incapacity of 
Ritschlian theology for the building up of the Kingdom of God: "1. The evangelical mission of 
today, according to its achievements as well as its aims, proves to be one of the most 
tremendous manifestations of the Christian spirit. 2 Ritschian theology, by its predominantly 
ethical conception of the nature of Christianity, is unable to welcome missionary work fteudely 
and to justify the missionary duty from within. 3. a theology which processes the missionary 
experience and postulates the missionary work must construct Christianity exclusively as a 
religion of redemption - redemption conceived in the broadest sense." 

In place of Hackel, the physicist Prof. W. Ostwald in Leipzig has become the leader 
of the monists. He now publishes "Sunday Sermons," the first number of which has as its theme, 
"Why are we Monists?" The "Nordhannov. Landesbote" of June 6 gives a good little critique of 
it, from which we take the following: "Ostwald answers his question thus: Monism offers man 
the highest goods, namely inner honesty and inner happiness. The latter is supposed to consist 
in spreading as much happiness as possible around oneself. He describes the blessings of 
medical science and the technical progress by which education and art are spread and also the 
life of the poor is given a content of happiness and beauty which he can shape according to his 
personal needs. With respect! Here Ostwald is probably adorning monism with borrowed 
plumes. The advances in medicine and technology have nothing to do with monistic ideas. On 
the contrary, many of the most important workers in these fields were convinced Christians and 
would be opponents of monism if they were alive today. Ostwald probably knows this as well as 
we do. For the happiness of mankind, the inner as well as the outer, so infinitely much has 
happened from the side of Christianity that an honest monist should remain humbly silent in the 
face of it. What Ostwald preaches about 'inner honesty’ is also very disputable. The cases 
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Hackel's gulping and the request of the Monist League during the last census to knowingly give 
false information about the denomination are precisely no proof of the “inner honesty" 
proclaimed by Ostwald. What Ostwald finally asserts in conclusion, namely, that scientific 
Weltanschauung and monism are different words for the same thing, is an outrageous 
professorial presumption. Let him first proclaim what "science" and what "scientific" 
Weltanschauung are; it will then soon be shown that according to Ostwald only the exact 
sciences are valid, while the so-called humanities, such as philosophy, history, linguistic 
research, etc., have a secondary character for him. And thus his materialism is proved." So far 
the aforesaid paper. We add that the suicide of the three Leipzig upper-primary students comes 
strongly with on account of the monist leaders. Is this the "inner happiness" which Monism 
offers? (A. E. L. K.) 

The student body of the 21 German universities, which two years ago reached half 
a hundred thousand for the first time with a total of 51,770, rose last summer to 57,230 with an 
annual increase of 2383. We contrast the attendance figures of the individual universities with 
the corresponding figures for the previous summer term. Berlin has 8039 students, including 
695 women, against 7902 and 626, Munich has 6942 (last year 6890), Leipzig 4888 (4592), 
Bonn 4174 (4070), Freiburg 3080 (2884), Halle 2681 (2451), Breslau 2586 (2432), Gdttingen 
2492 (2355), Heidelberg 2452 (2413), Marburg 2302 (2192), Tubingen 2118 (2061), Strasbourg 
2071 (1964), Minster 2009 (2007), Kiel 2001 (1760), Jena 1902 (1817), Kénigsberg 1517 
(1381), Wurzburg 1499 (1429), Giessen 1315 (1334), Greifswald 1180 (1029), Erlangen 1104 
(1050), Rostock 920 (834). According to this, all the universities, except Giessen alone, have a 
share in the latest increase in the number of students, Greifswald, Kiel, Rostock, and Halle being 
relatively the strongest, Heidelberg, Munster, and the three Bavarian universities the least. 

Women's Studies in Germany 1910/11. In the autumn of 1908, as is well known, all 
German universities were opened to women, to whom only the South German universities had 
hitherto been open for matriculation, and this immediately resulted in a tripling of the number of 
women students and a growth to 1108. Meanwhile, women's studies have continued to progress 
as last winter the number of women students increased to 2412, representing 4.4 percent of the 
German student body, as opposed to 2169 and 3.5 percent the summer before last. This great 
increase is due to a greater influx from the Reich itself and especially from Prussia, for of the 
above total only about 320 were foreign women, about half of whom came from Russia and a 
third from America. The above female students were distributed among the individual subjects 
of academic study, as follows: Philosophy, Philology, History, and allied subjects studied 1370, 
against 975 in the preceding year, consequently more than half; Medicine 527, against 476; 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics 356, against 287; Dentistry 49, against 46; Political Science 
and Agriculture 60, against 27; Protestant Theology 7, against 5; and Pharmacy 5, against 3. It 
is more evident thereafter with every year that the educated woman is engaged to a greater 
extent in two fields only: the higher teaching profession and Medicine. A full 
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third of the female students we find at the University of Berlin, namely 806 (as against 626 the 
summer before last), 222 were enrolled at Bonn (204), Géttingen had 193 female students (160), 
Munich 192 (176), Heidelberg 162 (191), Breslau 117 (100), Freiburg 108 (116), Leipzig and 
Minster 80 each (51 and 68), Greifswald 64 (60), Marburg 57 (68), Kénigsberg 56 (56), Halle 
45 (37), Jena 42 (41), Giessen 38 (36), Tubingen 36 (35), Kiel and Strasbourg 31 each (34 each), 
Erlangen 30 (22), Wurzburg 14 (9), and Rostock 8 (5). From the increase in the number of 
women studying, the Prussian universities have afterwards derived a disproportionately greater 
benefit than those of southern Germany and Leipzig. With 1772 women admitted as auditors to 
university lectures last winter, the number of women participating in German university 
instruction thus amounted to 4184. 

The University of Christiania. In "Kirketidende" a pastor, who had visited this university 
on a journey through, writes the following: "There are 1540 students enrolled here this year. Of 
these, 470 study law, 280 medicine, 225 philology and 153 theology. But where these 153 
theological students pursue their studies | have not yet been able to find out. Some of them 
certainly take private lessons in Greek and Latin, for quite a number enter the university without 
the slightest knowledge of these languages. Others stay in the library and pursue private studies 
elsewhere, and only a few attend the theological lectures. The professor who has the largest 
audience is Lyder Brun. He reads on the Gospel of Luke, and generally has from 30 to 40 
hearers, who diligently copy his lectures. Dr. Ording has from 8 to 13 in his lectures on the 
doctrine of principles (that is, how to know the truth), Dr. Michelet about the same number. 
Michelet reads on ‘Israel's History of Religion, or the Religion of the Jewish Community’. Prof. 
JHlen reads on Christian worldview and dogmatics. In the former lectures there are usually 10 
to 12, and in Dogmatics there are 3 - three studying Dogmatics this term. Brandrud is ill, so is 
not reading. The weakest attendance at present seems to be with Scholar Kalsrud in Church 
History. He had, on the day | attended his lecture, say, one listener. The teaching is carried out 
in the form of an examination, but in such a way that the studious leaves both the question and 
the answer to the professor. From these facts it seems clear to me that theological study is not 
pursued with any particular zeal or interest. However, the students stay at the university for 5% 
years in all, yet this contributes little to theology. In a subject like dogmatics there are lectures 
here only in two terms. In a single school year, then, the student is supposed to acquire the great 
powerful content of this theological discipline. But it is quite natural that little importance is 
attached to dogmatics here; for if there is anything that frightens people here, it is dogmas and - 
confessions. All the teaching in the various theological disciplines is based on nothing that is 
divinely certain, unshakable, and reliable, but on uncertain and changing human opinions and 
views. What is taught here is not biblical theology, but speculative historical philosophy of 
religion. One may often hear remarks like these: 'The sources 
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are legendary’; 'so JEsus could not have spoken’; or the evangelist has here attempted 'to unite 
conflicting traditions,’ etc. Yea, in a lecture on the immortality of the soul, the professor adduced 
the contrary opinions of Plato and Kant as proof of the difficulty of the question. But from 
Scripture came no proof and no solution. No! the Bible is for the most part relegated to the 
bookshelf, and set apart as an authority in matters of faith and doctrine. One can only pity the 
poor young people who must throw away so many of their best years for the sake of such 
theological instruction. Nay, truly our theological students are happy people! They are receiving 
sound instruction in more senses than one-a solid foundation on which to build further, and a 
solid exposition of the truth. God bless our theological seminary and its effectiveness!" 
D. 

The conditions described above have given rise to a movement among the church- 
minded Lutherans of Norway, which some years ago led to the establishment of a "faith-based" 
seminary in Christiania. The teaching staff at this institution is popularly called the 
"Menighedsfakultat," because it virtually represents the congregations. Our reporter also tells of 
this institution in "Kirketidende". "The Menighedsfakultat was established to counteract the 
influence of the university. The seminary is only about two blocks from the university, but it is on 
the third floor of a large tenement building, and is by no means as easily accessible as one would 
wish. There are 4 professors working here, and 23 students enrolled. Odland reads exegesis, 
Sverdrup church history, Hognestad dogmatics and Old Testament exegesis (in the vernacular), 
and Hallesby doctrine of principles. Here the attendance at the lectures is better than at the 
university. Several students from the university come to Odland's lectures on the Gospel of John. 
The content as well as the spirit and tone of the lectures here are quite different from those at 
the university. But old Lutheran, e. g. in the question of inspiration, this faculty is not either. The 
evaluation of the great theological teachers of the church in the last century is also quite different 
from what we are used to hearing from our professors. Nevertheless, it is pleasant to hear these 
gentlemen after having heard the university professors. " D. 

According to the latest statistics of the Brethren Church, the total membership of the 
Brethren Church at the end of 1910 was 43,969, as against 43,462 at the end of 1909. The 
German Unity Province had 8132 members, the Bohemian congregations 1178, the British Unity 
6515, and the American Unity 27,547. The number of missionaries and their children still on 
mission territories is estimated at about 600. 

Decline of Free Churches in England. The statistics on the membership of the English 
Free Churches again show a decline. The greatest decline is among the Baptists, where the 
membership (now 418,680) has fallen by 16,000, or 3 per cent, for five years, that is, since the 
Welsh revival, although 146 new churches have been built. Among the Congregationalists (now 
454,810 members) the decrease is but slight; while among the Wesleyans (485,244 members) 
it has continued for five years. Their loss since 1907 
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is 13,120, or 214 per cent. The other Methodist communities have also decreased, while the 
Herrnhuters (3803 members) have remained standing, the Presbyterians (86,808 members) 
have shown a small increase, and the Quakers a considerable increase. The latter had 19,348 
members in 1910, or 1137, or 6 per cent, more than in the preceding year. It is probably correct 
for knowledgeable observers to explain this decline in the Free Churches by the general decline 
of the middle classes in England; for the middle classes have always formed the backbone of 
the Free Churches. On the other hand, in the Anglican State Church the numbers of 
communicants and Sunday-school pupils show a normal increase. Statistics published at the 
same time on the birth-rate in England and Wales during 1910 also again show a decline. The 
number of births was 897,100 or 24.8 per thousand of the population. This is 2.7 per thousand 
less than the average for the years 1900-1909, and by far the lowest figure since the introduction 
of birth registers. Add to this the disturbing results of the last census in Scotland. It showed that 
of the 33 counties of Scotland 15 had seen a decrease in population since the year 1891, 22,000 
souls in all; in one of these the decrease was 10 per cent. The other 18 counties showed an 
increase of 309,000, or since 1891 an increase of 6.4 per cent. of the total population. This 
increase, however, has been almost confined to the large towns, such as Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. On May 6, 4400 emigrants left Scotland's ports for the United States, Canada and 
Queensland. So in one day Scotland became poorer by the population of a small town. Most of 
these emigrants were country people. So while the big cities swell, the country is abandoned 
and will soon be largely taken over by the hunting grounds and golf courses of American 
millionaires. Even greater, however, is the emigration of Ireland. Since 1851 more than 4 million 
emigrants have left Ireland, in the last six years alone about 200,000. About 80 per cent of them 
went to the United States. (A. E. L. K.) 

How the RSmlings educate to lies and hypocrisy can be seen in the following report 
of the "A. E. L. K.": "In the hospital at VohenstrauB (Upper Palatinate) a Protestant who had 
been ill there for a long time was recently converted to Catholicism a few days before his death 
by the influence of the local Catholic priest and the Catholic nurse. On 12 June, in the evening 
at 9 o'clock, a protocol was drawn up with him that he had converted to the Catholic Church, 
but the Protestant priest, who had visited the sick man diligently and had repeatedly served him 
Holy Communion, was not informed of this. Nor did the latter learn of this when he came to the 
sufferer after the minutes had been taken and prayed with him as before. Finally the man died 
and passed over into eternity with a lie, in that - at any rate on instruction - he presented himself 
to his previous pastor as if he were still Protestant, while he had already converted to the 
Catholic Church. This latter fact only came to the knowledge of the Protestant parish office when 
it came to the funeral of the dead man, which was of course performed according to the Catholic 
rite. Rightly remarked 
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a reporter in the "Bayer. Volksfreund’, the Protestants, who pay a very rich share of the costs of 
the hospitals, can and must also demand that their patients be allowed to live and die in their 
faith unmolested by Catholic proselytism, in spite of Catholic nursing staff. About sixty years 
ago, of course, a ministerial resolution was issued, still valid today, by which the merciful nurses 
in general hospitals were forbidden to disturb the Protestant patients in their faith, to induce 
them to convert from their faith, etc., and at the same time the hospital directors were 
commanded to supervise this order; but who dares today in Bavaria to insist on the observance 
of such decrees, or even to intervene with punishment against violations of them? Besides, 
Christians, who in our day should truly hold together across the boundary posts of 
denominations, become with such occurrences an object of disgust with the world, which rightly 
feels such ruses to be immoral." 

According to the "Frankfurter Zeitung", the number of clergy in Germany who have so 
far refused to take the Modernist oath is 24, including 14 Bavarians. 10 aspirants to the 
priesthood, from whom the oath was demanded, have left their seminary and turned to another 
profession. 14 clergymen enjoy support from the relief fund set up by the Kraus Society, without 
which they would be destitute. One of the refusers of the oath, who did not know of the existence 
of this fund, had to shovel snow in Munich for fourteen days in order to eke out a living. 

We already reported on the Mariavites (qui Mariae vitam imitantur) in Russian Poland 
last year. To the above we add here what the "Reformation" reports about the cause of this 
separation from Rome which took place in 1906. It writes: "The Mariavite priests were 
completely serious about religious intimacy and sanctification of life, calling on their parishioners 
to frequent confession and communion and to adore the sacraments. For days on end they 
sometimes sat in the confessional from morning till night; For not only from their own parishes, 
but also from the neighboring parishes, people flocked to these new kinds of priests, who did 
not lord it over the people or confess 60 to 100 pieces an hour, but were responsive to their 
questions of conscience, who did not demand hundreds of rubles for a funeral, did not lurk for 
rich Mass stipends, did not talk girls into fornication in the confessional, did not play cards and 
drink wine, went hunting and consorted with the great lords, did not commit fornication. In all 
these points cited, the Roman clergy in Russian Poland stands incredibly low; in the last 
pamphlet of justification which the General of the Order, Kowalski, presented to the Pope in 
February, 1906, it was easy for him to execute over a thousand priests from Russian Poland 
who were living in fornication, in some cases in the greatest indecency. Before the break with 
Rome, a Warsaw prelate told a Mariavite: "The rot is horrible. But where to begin to mend in our 
country? Everything is rotten. Touch a single beam and the whole building collapses.’ Now these 
neighboring priests were the worst enemies of the Mariavites, partly out of envy and jealousy of 
their popularity with the people, partly out of hatred because of the damage done to their 
revenues by the influx of their parishioners into the 
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Churches of these holy living priests, partly - and above all! - They were afraid that their golden 
freedom to live unrestrictedly according to their desires would come to an end when the 
salvation movement would spread and, in the further course of it, the people would make stricter 
demands on the moral life of the priests. The prelates were for the most part just as morally 
contaminated as the parish priests. These parish priests sued the Mariavites - many such a 
monkish Mariavite was vicar to a fornicating parish priest - for all sorts of alleged transgressions 
of their ministerial powers. The Polish bishops took sides against the new kind of priests, 
transferred them from one place to another in order not to let them come to any prosperous 
effectiveness (and in their blindness created thereby always new focal points of Mariavitism), 
and finally suspended them from office. From the summer of 1903 to the spring of 1906 the 
complaints of the Mariavites in Rome and their attempts for papal confirmation of their Order 
and for papal protection against the unjust measures of the bishops lasted; several times 
legations of Mariavite laymen and priests were in Rome for this purpose, always with ample St. 
Peter's penny. The pope and the cardinals fed the inconvenient admonishers with fine words 
and empty promises, but did nothing. At last, on the removal of the Mariavite priests, 16 parishes 
with 60,000 souls declared that henceforth they would be grateful for the authority of the Polish 
bishops and would provide for their own religious needs. Now the quarrel was inevitable, 
especially since the Roman priests immediately organized bloody raids on the "apostate" 
parishes. Thus came the break with Rome." The number of enrolled Mariavite parishioners now 
amounts to 160,000, of whom 40,000 are in Lodz and 20,000 in Warsaw. German Old 
Catholicism, on the other hand, has brought it to only 60,000 souls since 1870, and the Los von 
Rom movement in Austria has likewise brought it to only 60,000 in thirteen years. 
F. B. 

Progress of Missionary Work in China. According to Prof. H. Beach, ten years ago 
there were 80,000 communicants in China, 1766 elementary schools with 30,046 pupils, 605 
high schools with 4285 pupils, 2461 foreign mission workers and 5071 native assistants. 
According to the Yearbook of the Chinese Mission published last year in Shanghai, however, in 
1908/09 there were already 195,905 baptized persons, 49,172 baptismal candidates, 2027 
elementary schools with 45,730 pupils, 1116 high schools with 34,064 pupils, 4219 foreign 
missionary workers (including 829 missionary sisters) and 11,661 native assistants. The 
contributions of Chinese Christians reached nearly 600,000 marks. In 171 mission hospitals, 
45,188 sick people were cared for, and 897,011 patients received polyclinic treatment. 

In 1909 there were in Japan 71,818 Protestant, 91,095 Roman Catholic, 30,166 Greek 
Catholic Christians. Protestant baptisms in 1908 were 8623 adults and 867 children, Roman 
Catholic 1551 and 7604 children, Greek Catholic 838 adults and children. The Protestant 
Church increased in the last decade by 78%, the Roman Catholic by 16%, the Greek by 26%, 
the Christians as a whole by 42%%, the whole population by 12%2%. Ordained evangelical 
Japanese pastors number about 500. The willingness of young Christians to sacrifice is quite 
gratifying. (G. d. G.) 
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The religious-psychological questionnaires, with the help of which the American 
Starbuck produced his questionable book on conversions, are now also appearing in Germany. 
The "Ev. Kirchenbl. f. Wirttbg." writes about it: "A questionnaire, which wants to explore the 
innermost part of our spiritual life in 71 questions, has been issued by Lic. E. Pfennigsdorf in 
Dessau. What we are to entrust to the paper wants to help us to consider more effectively in the 
presentation of the Gospel 'the needs and experiences of mankind living today’. For example, 
we are asked whether we are more 'mind, spirit or will nature’. As is well known, one generally 
knows oneself badly, and if one is to write fully about oneself, it is certain that fifty times out of a 
hundred one does not say what one is, but what one would like to flatter oneself to be. But now 
| am further asked what mood of mind is predominant in my religious life, what influence my 
possible conversion "has had on my thinking, feeling, willing," what my "present state of faith" is, 
how it stands with my "need for prayer," what effect my faith has on my sexual conduct, whether 
itis more a matter of feeling or of will; yes, it is even said: "What do you have in Christ? Personal 
relationship with him - to what extent? Prayer to him? In what does his influence consist in the 
outward and inward life? When do you find yourself especially driven to him? What is the after- 
effect in your life of confession and the Lord's Supper?’ etc. | can't help myself: this is a hair- 
raising line of questioning! Have we become Christians in order to surround ourselves with mirror 
glass and to check how our souls are doing? Not to mention the profanation of writing things 
down for strangers! A Christianity that would know about the ego in such a way seems to me to 
be on the wrong track. Our time cannot be helped by self-characterizations of sinful creatures, 
but by learning to recognize Christ. Therefore our Christian motto may and must be: "Instead of 
thinking of myself, | will sink into the sea of love. | must not and should not live by reflecting on 
myself, but by believing in the Son of God who loved me, Gal. 2:20. What need have | to look at 
my inner self in the mirror? | have neither desire nor time for that; my task is (Eph. 3, 19): "to 
know the love of Christ," and | cannot cope with it in my Christian walk. What is the use of allotria? 
A healthy person cannot give any information about his digestion, his liver, his intestines, etc., 
and a sick person very often gives thoroughly wrong information. We recover by looking not at 
ourselves but at the physician, our God and Saviour. He alone knows the state of our inner being; 
to him we have handed over the care of our self. To think of him, to talk with him and of him, that 
helps; to talk of ourselves is our ruin. R." (A. E. L. K.) 

Kaiser Wilhelm and President Taft on temperance. Several months ago the Kaiser said 
in a speech: "The next war and the next naval battle demand healthy nerves from you. It will be 
decided by nerves. These are undermined by alcohol and endangered from youth by drinking. . 
. . The nation that consumes the least amount of alcohol wins. And that shall be you, gentlemen! 
And through you, an example shall be set to the enlisted men. There are in my navy, in formation 
or already... 
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formed the Good Templar Lodges and Blue Cross Clubs. | hope that you will do all you can to 
support the crew in joining. | need only point to the exemplary example of the English Navy, 
where 20,000 men and officers have already joined, to the great advantage of the Navy. ... . . If 
you educate the people to abstain from liquor, | shall have healthy and sensible subjects..... . . 
-and my people will be morally elevated." It is reported of Tast that in 30,000 Sunday schools 
the following letter of his was read: "My dear young friends! The excessive indulgence in 
intoxicating drinks is becoming many times the cause of impoverishment, degradation, and 
crime in the world, and those who abstain entirely from the use of such drinks are thereby 
preventing dangerous temptation. Abraham Lincoln showed that this was his opinion also, by 
framing for his young friends the vow of entire abstinence, so often referred to. Each man must 
decide for himself what course to pursue, according to his tastes and appetites, but he who 
exercises the self-control to avoid entirely the temptation of alcoholic beverages, chooses the 
safer and wiser course." 

The monkey theory of Hackel has found a new refutation in the main issue of the journal 
of the Kepler Association "Unsere Welt". Prof. Dr. von Linstow publishes there a treatise on the 
Neanderthal man and related skulls, in which he comes to the following conclusion: "The result 
of our investigations is that even the oldest skulls of man known, those of the Neanderthal race, 
are true men and not transitions to the apes, and that these forms can be traced from the oldest 
Stone Age to the present time, not in mathematically exact agreement in form with the skulls of 
Neanderthal and Spey, but resembling them in their chief characteristics, the low and narrow 
construction of the skull and the protruding eyebrow arches. The projection of the chin is usually 
present in the Neanderthals of the present time, and occasionally absent, as in the Australians." 

The late Count Tolstoy's attitude to Christianity can be seen from the following letter 
to Klischowsky: "Yasnaya Polyana, February 8, 1910. | consider the doctrine of man's 
redemption from sin through the blood of Christ, as set forth in your letter, to be one of the most 
unreasonable, senseless doctrines, based on nothing at all, and at the same time a gross 
superstition, which has a harmful effect on people's morals. | believe this because | consider the 
story of the sin of the first man, for which God punished all men, to be a gross, blasphemous, 
and stupid fable, which men should have forgotten long ago. God is love, and the life that God 
has given to men is a benefit if they only do the will of the Giver. That is why men have to let 
nothing save them and they have no need of the blood of a saviour; they just have to fulfil the 
will of God. But the will of God is that men love each other and increase this love in themselves. 
God is love, and he who abides in love abides in God, and God in him, 1 John 4:16. Christ did 
not tell the Pharisee that the main commandment was to believe in some blood, but said very 
clearly, understandably and simply: Love God and your neighbor! That is what the whole law 
consists in. That is my 
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View. You can find more detail in all my later writings. Leo Tolstoy." 

In 1910, 25,531 persons emigrated to Germany. Of these, 22,773 went to the United 
States, 460 to Canada, 353 to Brazil, and 1724 to other parts of America. The remainder was 
distributed among Australia, Africa, and Great Britain. The considerable decline in emigration 
which occurred in 1908 has now come to a standstill. For the year 1909, with about 25,000 
emigrants, exceeded the year 1908 by about 5,000. The economic crisis that occurred in the 
United States in 1907 made itself felt to a very significant extent in the following year in the decline 
of our emigration. For against 31,700 persons in 1907, only 19,900 persons emigrated from 
Germany in 1908. With this number, however, the lowest level was reached that our emigration 
has ever experienced. It reached its peak in 1881, when almost 221,000 German emigrants left 
their homeland. Altogether, since the foundation of the German Empire, some 2,876,000 persons 
have emigrated to overseas countries. Statistical figures on the return migration in the last year 
are not yet available. 

One reads in a Viennese correspondence about the billionaire A. von Rothschild, who 
recently died in Vienna: "All the doctors in the world could not save his charming wife Bettina, 
whom he had brought with him from Paris; he had to watch her waste away in the full bloom of 
youth from one of the most terrible diseases, cancer. Some years ago a son of his shot himself 
for unexplained reasons, from disgust with the world, they said. A daughter lives far from home 
in a hopeless state of mind and health. Since then the sorely tried man had fled publicity, seeking 
diversion in his books, in his observatory. "A small consolation to me," he expressed to an 
acquaintance a fortnight before his death, "but a great, effective one to hundreds of thousands 
of society's disinherited, that even a person of my fullness of power should experience such 
sorrowful hours, such severe disappointments of fate. | wanted to be able to console everyone, 
if only there were a consolation for me." (G. d.G) 

Of the Lutheran parochial schools of Australia, which are faithfully maintained by our 
sister Synod there, the Prime Minister of Australia has passed a beautiful judgment. He paid a 
visit to these schools and was pleasantly surprised to learn that all children attending these 
schools, whether of German, English or Scottish parentage, can speak German and English, and 
that the congregations maintain these schools without any subsidy from the State. He declared 
that, from the political point of view, these schools rendered a great service to the State free of 
charge; that, from the educational point of view, they were superior to the public schools, because 
they taught two languages, and religious instruction pervaded all other branches of instruction; 
and that, from the ecclesiastical point of view, they were the best means of bringing up children 
in discipline and admonition to the Lord. They were the planting places of the church. He also 
expressed his regret that these excellent schools were so little known in Australia. 


